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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 

In  the  Fifth  Session  op  the  Fourteenth  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  appointed  to  meet  11  November,  1841, 
and  from  thence  continued  till  22  january,  1846,  in  the 
Ninth  Year  op  the  Reign  op 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  June  4,  1846. 

Mrmrras.]  Public  Bills.— 2*  Customs  Duties  Bill; 
Viscount  Hardinge*s  Annuity;  Viscount  Hardinge*s  An- 
nuity  (NaJ)i  Lord  Oough's  Annuity. 

Petitions  Priskntkd.  From  Glasgow  and  Tamworth, 
in  favour  of  the  Corn  Importation  and  Customs  Duties 
Bills. — From  Carlisle,  and  other  places,  in  favour  of  the 
Corn  Laws. — From  Guardians  of  the  Buckingham  Union, 
for  the  Adoption  of  a  Measure  making  the  Landlords  of 
Cottages  where  the  Rents  are  under  £6  liable  to  the  Poor 
Rates.  —  From  a  great  number  of  places,  against  the  Cha- 
ritable Trusts  Bill. — By  Lord  Campbell,  from  Dundee  and 
several  other  places,  praying  that  a  Bill  may  be  passed 
compensating  the  Proprietors  of  Lands  for  the  Purchase 
of  Sites  for  Free  Churches  (Scotland).— From  Guardians 
of  the  Cuckfield  Union,  and  from  several  other  places,  for 
the  Better  Observance  of,  and  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on,  the  Sabbath. — From 
Isaac  Maydwell,  of  Islington,  and  Charles  Cordingly,  of 
Manchester,  against  the  Corn  Importation  and  Customs  Du- 
ties Bills. — From  Essex  and  other  places,  against  the  Corn 
Laws. — From  Miss  Jane  Ashby,  of  Northiam,  Sussex,  com- 
plaining of  Losses  incurred  by  her  from  Conscientious 
Scruples  in  declining  to  be  Sworn  at  the  Lewes  Assises.— 
By  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
from  Wyly,  and  several  other  places,  against  the  proposed 
Union  of  Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the 
Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester. 

THE  CANADIAN  ADDRESS. 

LORD  STANLEY  gave  notice  that  he 
should  to-morrow  move  for  a  Copy  of 
the  Address  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
VOL.LXXXVII.     {™{ 


Canada  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial 
Policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and 
a  Copy  of  any  recent  Despatches  from  Lord 
Cathcart,  as  well  as  of  the  Addresses 
from  other  bodies  in  Canada  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  indulge  him  for  a 
few  moments  in  making  a  few  remarks  on 
a  matter  somewhat  personal  to  himself.  It 
would  be  in  their  Lordships'  recollection 
that,  during  the  discussion  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Corn  Bill,  on  Thursday  night 
last,  in  meeting  the  arguments  which  had 
been  advanced  by  several  noble  Lords  with 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  that  measure  on 
colonial  interests,  he  combated  the  fears 
entertained  by  those  noble  Lords,  and  con- 
troverted the  arguments  raised  by  them 
with  respect  to  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  colonists  themselves  with  reference 
to  that  measure;  and  he  quoted  an  Ad- 
dress from  4he  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada, 
together  with  a  portion  of  a  despatch  bear- 
ing on  that  Address;  and  he  founded  on 
that  Address,  the  whole  of  which  he  read 
to  their  Lordships,  the  statement  that  the 
Government  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  sentiments  of  the  colonists  were  adverse 
to  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on 
the  question.  He  was  not  about  to  commit 
the  irregularity  of  alluding  to  what  had 
taken  place  out  of  the  House;  hut  if  he 
should,  by  implication,  allude  to  what  was 
known  to  their  Lordships,  he  trusted,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
should  not  be  called  to  order,  or  be  held  to 
say  anything  which  could  be  considered  a 
breach  of  order,  or  offensive  to  any  indivi- 
dual. It  was,  he  believed,  well  known  to 
their  Lordships,  that  on  the  following  day 
a  question  was  put  publicly  to  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  statement  that  a  question  was 
about  to  be  put  which  bore  the  appearance 
of  throwing  by  implication  an  imputation 
on  the  character  for  fairness  and  truthful- 
ness of  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
that  Member  of  the  Cabinet  was  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie.  The  question  was  then  put, 
whether  at  the  time  he  (the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie) made  that  statement  with  respect 
to  the  Address  from  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  an- 
other Address  which  had  subsequently 
been  forwarded  to  this  country,  and  which 
had  at  that  time  arrived  ?  Now,  he  con- 
fessed, and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
that  ho  felt  deeply  wounded  by  such  a  ques- 
tion being  put  in  connection  with  his  name, 
because  there  was  nothing  in  his  past 
conduct,  either  in  their  Lordships'  House 
or  out  of  it,  which  could  justify  the  impu- 
tation of  unfairness  or  untruthfulness.  He 
was  aware  that  the  question  was  coupled 
with  the  statement  that  an  explanation  had 
been  given  by  him  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie) 
in  private,  as  at  once  showed  that  no  such 
imputation  was  applicable  to  him;  but  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  that  statement 
having  gone  out  uncoupled  with  any  state- 
ment by  himself,  or  any  contradiction  on  his 
part,  must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  many 
persons  in  the  country  an  impression  that 
it  was  not  very  clear  whether  he  was  aware 
of  tho  existence  of  that  Address  or  not. 
Now  no  one  could  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  would  have  been  worth  his  while  on 
Thursday  night  to  imply  that  no  Address 
had  been  received  from  Canada,  when,  if  he 
had  known  of  its  existence,  ho  must  also 
havo  known  that  it  would  be  produced  the 
next  morning;  and  consequently  that  the 
fact  of  its  omission  would  have  been  much 
more  injurious  to  his  case  than  if  he  never 
made  any  allusion  at  all  to  an  Address  from 
Canada.  Ho  begged  to  say,  that  he  was 
not  aware,  and  that  it  was  physically  im- 


possible that  he  could  have  been  aware,  of 
its  existence.  He  had  applied  to  the  pro- 
per Office,  and  found  the  facts  to  be  simply 
these.  The  steamer  which  brought  the 
despatches  arrived  at  Liverpool  after  their 
Lordships  commenced  their  sitting  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  despatches  were  forwarded  by  the  Post 
Office,  and  arrived  in  London  after  their 
Lordships  closed  their  sitting  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  were  sent  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post, 
at  ten  o'clock;  and  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Address,  the  despatch,  or 
the  mail,  until  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  came 
to  him  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  to  an- 
nounce to  him  that  the  question  was  to  be 
put,  and  to  ask  if  he  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Address.  He  was  aware  it 
was  said  that  persons  in  town  late  that 
night  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  it; 
but  he  could  assure  their  Lordships  in  his 
place  as  a  Peer,  and  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  existence.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  arrival  of  any  mail — ho 
was  not  aware  of  the  expression  of  any  opin- 
ion contrary  to  that  which  he  read  as  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
which  he  sincerely  believed  to  express  fully 
and  finally  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
that  Colony.  He  would  not  comment  at 
all  upon  what  had  taken  place.  He  would 
only  express  his  regret,  that  if  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  put  the  question,  it 
was  not  put  by  some  noble  Lord,  and  to  his 
face,  in  that  House.  He  regretted  that  it 
was  put  at  a  time  when  a  week  must  elapse 
before  he  could  take  any  notice  of  it  in  the 
way  of  debate  or  comment;  and  he  regret- 
ted that  it  was  not  put  in  the  House  of 
which  he  was  a  Member,  but  that  he 
should  have  been  left  to  the  defence  of 
others  instead  of  to  his  own  vindication. 
He  felt  it  due  to  their  Lordships  and  to 
himself  to  make  this  explanation,  and 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  not  think  he 
had  occupied  their  time  unnecessarily. 

Loan  STANLEY  said,  that  no  one 
who  knew  his  noble  Friend  would  suppose 
that  in  whatever  terms  the  question  was 
put  in  another  place,  with  regard  to  the 
Address,  there  could  be  on  the  part  of  any 
human  being  the  slightest  intention  of 
casting  the  smallest  shadow  of  imputation 
on  his  personal  character  and  honour.  He 
himself  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
intention  of  putting  the  question.  He  re- 
ceived the  Address  by  post  on  the  follow- 
ing   morning,  and   saw   with   some   sur- 
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prise  that  the  question  had  been  put 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  not,  how- 
ever, as  he  understood,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  his  noble  Friend  was 
cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  Address 
at  the  time  he  made  his  statement,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  whether,  at  the 
time  the  debate  closed,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment knew  that  such  an  Address  had 
been  received?  He  was  quite  satisfied 
that  not  only  in  their  Lordships'  House — 
not  only  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament — 
but  throughout  the  country  generally,  the 
high  honour  and  character  of  his  noble 
Friend  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  for 
a  single  moment  to  enter  upon  the  excul- 
pation of  himself  from  a  charge  which,  if 
it  had  rested  on  the  slightest  foundation, 
would  not  only  have  involved  a  gross 
breach  of  public  honour,  but  also  of  the 
grossest  folly.  With  regard  to  the  regret 
expressed  by  his  noble  Friend,  that  the 
question  had  not  been  put  in  their  Lord- 
ships'  House,  he  must  have  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  immediately  on  the  close 
of  the  debate  on  Thursday  evening  their 
Lordships  adjourned,  and  it  was  not  till 
this  moment  they  had  met  after  the  recess. 
It  was  very  natural  that  the  arrival  of 
a  despatch  of  such  a  nature  should  excite 
immediate  attention,  and  that  it  should  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  the  earliest  period  in  an- 
other place.  As  his  noble  Friend  the  Un- 
der Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  laying  the  despatch 
on  the  Table  of  the  House,  perhaps  he 
might  be  excused  in  making  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  subject  of  that  Ad- 
dress, and  the  statement  made  by  his  noble 
Friend.  He  took  the  liberty,  in  the  obser- 
vations which  he  made  to  their  Lordships 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Impor- 
tation Bill,  to  state  his  serious  apprehen- 
sion that  the  measure  would  be,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  seriously  injurious 
to  the  province  of  Canada* — that  it  would 
excite  serious  discontent  there,  and  cause 
great  irritation.  He  also  pointed  out  spe- 
cific effects  which  he  expected  to  result 
from  the  measure.  These  were  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Canada,  and  the  consequent  inability  of 
its  inhabitants  to  take  our  manufactures  in 
return — the  throwing  away  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  capital  which,  by  our  assistance, 
Canada  had  been  induced  to  lay  out  on 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  ;  and  he  mentioned  also  the 
political  dangers  which  were  likely  to  re- 


sult from  giving  the  province  of  Canada 
an  inducement  to  act  independently  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  its  commercial  po- 
licy, and  the  danger  of  throwing  that  pro- 
vice  into  too  great  an  intimacy,  commer- 
cially and  politically,  with  the  United 
States.  He  would  not  say  that  his  appre- 
hensions were  treated  with  inattention ; 
but  they  certainly  were  treated  as  un- 
founded and  chimerical.  Their  Lordships 
were  told  that  the  Canadians  had  no  such 
apprehensions,  and  no  such  fears — that  the 
Canadians  were  throwing  themselves,  heart 
and  soul,  into  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
But,  even  if  that  were  so,  it  would  not  di- 
minish his  apprehension  :  if  Canada,  in 
consequence  of  our  policy,  was  disposed  to 
throw  herself  into  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
it  was  to  palliate  the  evils  likely  to  result 
from  our  legislation,  by  separating  herself 
from  her  commercial  connexion  with  this 
country,  and  availing  herself  of  the  closest 
connexion  possible  with  other  countries. 
He  did  not  say  that  was  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer, or  that  it  removed  the  particular  ap- 
prehensions which  he  felt.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  very  evening — he  would  not 
say  before  his  noble  Friend  ceased  speak- 
ing— but  before  twelve  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  before  the  country  were  in  possession 
of  the  recorded  contradiction  of  his  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  his  noble  Friend, 
and  his  noble  Friend  opposite,  there  ar- 
rived a  unanimous  Address  from  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Canada,  verifying  his  ap- 
prehensions with  regard  to  that  state  of 
feeling  to  the  very  letter,  following  his 
specific  objections  to  the  course  then  taken; 
and  had  he  acted  in  concert  with  them, 
they  could  not  have  more  completely  echo- 
ed his  sentiments  than  they  did  in  the  Ad- 
dress which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  one  or 
two  passages  of  which  he  would  call  their 
Lordships'  attention.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Lower  Canada,  one  of  the  most 
divided  bodies  in  existence,  with  the  great- 
est variety  of  interests  and  of  origin,  com- 
posed of  French  Canadians,  Anglo-Cana- 
dians, and  United  States  men,  much 
agitated  by  political  dissensions  amongst 
themselves,  had  nevertheless  come  to  a  una- 
nimous vote  in  condemnation  of  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government.  They  express- 
ed their  apprehension  in  words  which  he 
trusted  would  not  be  lost  on  their  Lordships, 
before  they  were  again  called  upon  to  give 
their  vote  on  this  important  subject.  The 
unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
assured  Her  Majesty  that  while  they  have 
seen  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  the  hap- 
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piness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  that 
Colony  advancing  in  steady  and  successful 
progression,  under  a  moderate  system  of 
protection,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  represent 
to  Her  Majesty  that  they  view  with  serious 
alarm  and  apprehension,  as  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Colony,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  principle  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They 
say  they  cannot  but  feel  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  protective  principle,  the  very 
basis  of  the  colonial  commercial  system — 
(the  very  words  used  by  him  during  the 
recent  debate) — is  not  only  calculated  ma- 
terially to  retard  the  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  the  country  and  check  its  hitherto 
rising  prosperity,  but  seriously  to  impair  its 
ability  to  purchase  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Great  Britain,  a  result  alike  prejudicial 
to  the  Colony  and  the  Parent  State.  The 
Address  went  on  to  thank  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Parliament  for  the  loan  of  1,500,000*., 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  works  of 
the  Colony ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  ex- 
pressed their  apprehension  that  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  province  would  be  deprived 
of  a  fair  and  remunerating  price  for  their 
supplies,  and  that  consequently  the  increase 
of  the  staple  product  would  be  checked  to 
such  an  extent  as  materially  to  lessen  the 
profits  of  their  canals  and  other  public 
works ;  and  they  summed  up  their  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  in  these  terms : — 

"  It,  therefore,  becomes  our  duty,  aa  faithful 
subjects  of  Your  Majesty,  to  point  out  what  we 
sincerely  beliere  will  be  the  result  of  the  measures 
which  hare  for  their  object  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
affording  protection  to  Canadian  exports.  First, 
it  will  discourage  those  at  present  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  from  extending  their  opera- 
tions. Secondly,  it  will  prevent  the  influx  of  re- 
jpecUble  emigrants  from  the  mother  country, 
who,  by  their  industry  and  capital,  materially 
contribute  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Colony.  And,  lastly,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  should  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  from 
the  withdrawal  of  protection  to  their  staple  pro- 
duct, And  they  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
the  United  States  in  the  only  market  open  to 
them,  they  will  naturally,  and  of  necessity,  begin 
to  doubt  whether  their  remaining  a  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  will  be  of  that  paramount  advan- 
tage which  they  have  hitherto  found  it  to  be. 
These,  we  humbly  submit,  are  considerations  of 
grave  importance  to  Your  Majesty  and  the  people 
of  this  province.  We  trust  we  need  not  assure 
Your  Majesty  that  any  change  which  could  tend 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  weakeu  the  tics  that 
have  for  so  many  years  bound  the  people  of  Canada 
to  the  land  which  they  are  proud  to  call  their 
mother  country,  would  be  deemed  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  befall  them." 

These  were  the  terms  of  the  loyal  and 
dutiful  Address  unanimously  agreed  to  by 


the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Canada, 
in  which  they  deprecated  the  evils  likely 
commercially  to  result  to  them,  and  in 
which  they  avowed  as  the  greatest  of  all 
evils  the  danger  which  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  their 
Lordships,  that  the  consequences  of  the 
measure  would  not  be  wholly  commercial, 
but  would  be  political  also ;  and  that  the 
people  of  Canada  might,  in  consequence  of 
thi*  policy  of  the  Government,  be  led  seri- 
ously to  consider  whether  their  union  with 
this  country  is  of  that  paramount  advan- 
tage which  they  have  hitherto  felt  it  to  be. 
He  would  not  add  one  single  word  to  the 
force  of  that  Address.  Remembering  from 
whom  it  came — remembering  to  whom  it 
it  was  addressed — remembering  the  strong 
but  vet  loyal  and  affectionate  terms  in 
which  it  was  couched — remembering  at 
what  time  it  came — he  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  appre- 
hension which  he  had  expressed  to  their 
Lordships.  He  deeply  regretted  that  it 
did  not  arrive  before  their  Lordships  de- 
cided on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  trusted,  however,  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  to  remove  the  apprehensions  which 
had  been  entertained  Dy  the  contradiction 
given  to  his  statement  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  noble  Lord  opposite;  and  that  when 
their  Lordships  again  came  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  for  the  total  removal 
of  all  protection— he  was  not  speaking  of 
the  sliding-scale  or  of  the  present  amount 
of  protection — but  when  their  Lordships 
came  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  total 
removal  of  all  protection  from  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  country  and  the  Colo- 
nics, he  trusted  they  would  bear  in  mind 
the  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Canada. 

Earl  GREY  had  no  wish  to  prolong  the 
debate  on  the  subject,  but,  after  the  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend,  he  was  bound  to  make 
one  remark.  He  ventured  to  say,  from 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  newspapers,  that 
the  tone  of  the  discussions  which  took  place 
in  the  Canadian  Legislature,  after  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was 
known,  was  not  one  of  despair  or  of  alarm. 
Having  not  yet  seen  a  statement  of  the 
subsequent  discussions,  he  had  no  means 
of  learning  what  had  led  to  the  change  of 
opinion,  and  the  reasons  which  had  created 
apprehension.  But  he  contended,  that  in 
the  first  instance,  none  of  the  existing  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  by  the  Cana- 
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tions  in  the  customs  duties  to  the  amount 
of  4,214,0002.,  yet  the  customs  revenue 
amounted  in  1845  to  19,800,0002.,  whilst 
in  1842  it  amounted  to  only  19,600,0002.; 
that  was  to  say,  that  whilst  there  had 
been  a  reduction  in  the  customs  duties  of 
4,200,0002.  in  four  years,  the  customs  re- 
venue was  larger  in  the  last  of  those  four 
years  than  in  the  first  by  200,0002.  No 
stronger  proof  could  be  afforded  that  the 
reduction  of  duties,  while  it  increased  the 
imports  and-  exports  of  the  country,  de- 
creased in  no  material  respect  the  particu- 
lar revenue  arising  from  those  articles  on 
which  revenue  was  raised.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie)  did  not  wish  for  a  moment 
to  lead  their  Lordships  to  suppose  that  he 
wished  to  represent  that  the  whole  of  the 
increase  in  the  customs  revenue  was  trace- 
able to  the  reductions  which  had  been 
made  in  the  customs  duties — very  far  from 
it :  but  what  he  had  a  right  to  contend  for 
was,  that  the  anticipations  expressed  that 
the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  would 
not  only  be  injurious  to  the  community 
but  to  the  revenue,  were  completely  con- 
tradicted by  these  figures,  inasmuch  as 
they  showed  that  the  customs  revenue  had 
increased  by  200,0002.;  and  if  that  im- 
provement were  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties,  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  improved  condition 
of  the  people.  Thus  he  had  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  had  not  dimin- 
ished the  revenue,  and  had  not  been  at- 
tended with  those  injurious  effects  on  the 
population  which  by  some  had  been  prog- 
nosticated. He  was  aware  that  much  of 
this  prosperity  might  be  attributed  to  fa- 
vourable circumstances  in  reference  to  the 
bountiful  harvests  with  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  bless  this  country.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that;  but,  never- 
theless, their  Lordships  would  recollect 
other  times,  when  harvests  had  been 
equally  bountiful,  and  when  the  same  ef- 
fects had  not  been  shown  on  the  customs 
revenue.  So,  while  he  admitted  that  the 
bounty  of  Providence  in  bestowing  fruitful 
and  abundant  harvests  had  had  some  effect, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  to  that 
circumstance  was  to  be  assigned  the  entire 
result.  He  was  entitled  likewise  to  attri- 
bute the  increase  in  the  customs  revenue 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials, reducing  the  price  of  articles  to 
the  consumer,  and  leading  not  only  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  particular 
articles  with  respect  to  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  was  effected,  but  also  of  other 


articles  connected  with  them.  He  had 
now  given  their  Lordships  very  shortly  an 
outline  of  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  during  the  last  four  years;  and  it 
was  on  a  review  of  these  facts — it  was 
from  observing  that  the  anticipations  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  the  effect  of  re- 
ductions of  the  customs  duties  on  the  trade 
and  prosperity  of  the  community  had  been 
realized,  that  it  was  resolved,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  to  submit  to  their 
Lordships  a  still  further  reduction.  Ac- 
cordingly, Her  Majesty  was  advised  to 
suggest  from  the  Throne  whether  it  would 
not,  looking  to  the  history  of  the  past,  be 
desirable  that  their  Lordships  should  con- 
sider whether  a  further  removal  of  prohibi- 
tory and  restrictive  duties  might  not  be 
advisable.  The  Tariff  which  he  now  had 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  their  Lord- 
ships comprehended  very  many  articles, 
and  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Tariffs  of  preceding  years;  it  was  regu- 
lated by  the  same  principle,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent degree.  By  the  4th  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  it  was  proposed  that  the  duties  should 
be  removed  entirely  from  all  articles  of 
food  of  first  necessity,  whether  they  con- 
sisted of  live  animals,  or  of  meat  fresh  or 
preserved,  or  meat  in  any  shape  that  could 
be  called  an  article  of  necessity.  In  con- 
formity with  this  principle,  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  do  Btrict  justice,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  other  measure,  to  the  princi- 
ple of  which  their  Lordships  had  given 
their  assent  on  a  previous  evening,  it  was 
felt  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
they  could  not,  upon  any  principle  of  jus- 
tice or  good  faith,  keep  up  a  protecting 
duty  upon  any  articles  of  manufactures 
which  came  under  the  same  category — on 
woollens,  on  linens,  and  on  cottons — with 
the  exception  of  those  articles  which  were 
made  up  for  the  purposes  of  luxury  less 
than  for  those  of  general  use  and  necessity. 
The  duty  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  be 
removed  from  all  articles  manufactured 
from  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens,  in  the 
mass,  except  those  articles  which  were 
manufactured  for  luxury,  such  as  damask 
table-cloths  and  cambrics,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature,  on  which  a  certain  amount  of 
duty  was  still  to  be  retained.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  return  of  the  value  of  the  se- 
veral articles  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  last 
year.  It  appeared  that  the  value  of  the 
articles  made  from  cotton  was  39,1002., 
while  the  amount  proposed  to  be  repealed 
upon  these  articles  was  35,0002.,  leaving 
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1       *"v  u  *♦*  iHvfl^i  *>  rednee 
icOM&  of  these; 


V     ]j!^u?V*Jiw  ^  **  nariicW*  o*  which 

n'^V     i;hv*c  ***  ****  OimVulty  in  re 
X  >J;  >•  tow"*  **  ^  portion  of  the  arti- 
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u'wli.i  t>>  w^uur^tteai;  but  it  appeared 
OiaU  Oio  vaIuo  was  12,4ctff.,  the  value  ©f 
d*.'A»e  VJ^^  which  it  ww  proposed  to  reduce 
t,ta  dutv  w»*  »,9iK*,  being  cambric 
k'tcuvh  luwus,  embroidered  handkerchief*, 
iUuum**.  diapers,  «fec,  all  purely  articles 
of  luxury,  aud  not  of  necessity  to  the  great 
Ikh\y  of  the  people.  Ho  was  anxious  to 
make  this  statement,  because  at  the  outset 
tho  Government  bad  been  met  with  the  ob- 
jection that  inasmuch  as  tho  measure  was 
a  free-trade  measure,  the  principle  of  excep- 
tion, as  applied  to  any  article,  was  one  of 
iujiutico  :  and  that  tho  whole  duty  should 
under  such  circumstances,  be  reniored,  or 
otherwise  not  removed  at  all.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  with  respect  to  those  articles 
of  linen  on  which  the  duty  was  retained, 
thev  wore  purely  articles  of  luxury;  and 
with  regard  to  those  which  were  composed 
of  lineu  and  woollen,  they  were  principally 
mado-up  articles,  such  as  shirts  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  when  made  in  this  coun- 
try; and  in  justice  to  them  the  duty  on 
these  articles  should  be  retained.  The 
next  article  on  which  the  duty  was  to  be 
removed  was  silk ;  but  as  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on 
that  subject  on  going  into  Committee,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Oalhousie)  should  not  detain 
their  Lordships  by  dwelling  on  it  then.  He 
should  merely  state  the  single  fact  that, 
whereas  tho  duty  ujk>ii  that  article  now 
professed  to  be  30  per  cent  upon  the  value, 
in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  value 
which  had  taken  place  sinco  1826 — the 
period  of  tho  last  regulation  of  the  Tariff 
as  respected  it — the  duty  had  practically 
increased,  so  as  to  be  now  in  effect  100, 
150,  and  even  200  per  cent.  In  the  Tariff 
now  proposed,  the  whole  was  calculated  at 
a  uniform  duty  of  15  per  cent'  upon  the 
article.  In  like  manner,  in  respect  to 
articles  manufactured  of  metal,  brass,  iron, 
steel,  lead,  tin,  dec,  the  principle  of  the 
duty  in  1842  was  20  per  cent  upon  them  ; 
but  it  was  now  pressed  to  reduce  it  to 
10  tier  cent.  The  rulii  figure  of  the 
Tariff  now  proposed  i       i«i  per  cent  upon 
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mannjEannedl  anariw*  whereas  that  of 
i-542  w*s  :?:>  per  «n&.  There  were  two 
ether  ara&»  ef  ojottumfCMa  upon  which 
the  dwr  was  awr  pcwmMii  to  be  altered, 
namelyl  hatter  aai  *&*«*-  la  1842  these 
articles  bad  net  taem  timfctd  purely  upon 
eonsadtrat»n  tff  wvtw.  Wrasse  both  pro- 
duced lane*  sens  t*  the  pufcfit.  But  when 
it  was  proposed  t*  redw*  the  duty  gener- 
ally upon  Kvi  and  e&xhcng  rf  all  kinds,  it 
would  be  at  eat*  raeeatfutent  and  anjust  to 
omit  them  for  that  reasea  rresn  the  reduc- 
tion. When  their  Ltr&kipt  came  to  the 
Committee  he  wuuui  be  prepared  to  state 
the  case  at  large:  tat  he  W£*ved  that  tho 
Quantity  of  these  art&ttes  introdnced  into 
this  country  from  ahrvod.  as  compared  with 
the  produce  of  K upland  and  Ireland,  would 
he  found  to  be  very  iastgtdsccaat.  and  that 
the  price  of  the  article*  depended  not  upon 
the  amount  of  the  duty,  bet  upon  the  par- 
ticular demand  for  them  in  certain  places. 
The  other  articles  which  it  was  proposed  to 
deal  with  were  brandies  and  generally  fo- 
reign spirits.  The  duty  upon  them  at  pre- 
sent was  ??*.  iVi.  the  gallon.  It  was  well 
known  to  their  Lordships  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the  Custom-house*  the 
quantity  of  these  articles  brought  into  the 
country  surreptitiously  was  extremely  large. 
The  Government  were  of  opinion  that  the 
duty  of  22*.  M.  was  a  far  higher  duty  than 
the  article  would  bear,  without  fostering 
smuggling.  The  Government  did  not  an- 
ticipate, by  the  reduction  they  proposed, 
any  very  general  increase  of  consumption. 
But  their  object  was  to  defeat  the  opera- 
tions of  the  smuggler,  and  only  to  impose 
such  a  duty  as  would  not  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  carry  on  the  illicit  trade  ;  so 
that  the  article  when  imported,  would  be 
sent  through  the  Custom-house,  and  a 
demoralizing  and  irr^nlar  trade  extin- 
guished. Tho  la*t  article  to  which  he 
should  t+1*'T  wa*  one,  the  reduction  of 
which  w»»  only  pro* pert i v#»  --  namely , 
timber.  In  \'?\'l  %  reduction  had  been 
made  in  tli<5  duty  upon  colonial  timber  to 
Is.- -a  nominal  amount;  whij*<  upon  foreign 
timber  it  had  l**»ri  r#<lw<'<l,  in  I >*43.  from 
!>.rn.  to  lUi,  Tim  rt-ttmt  which  he  had  al- 
ready alluded  lo  * h owed  th«<  effect  of  the 
reduction  upon  tin*  import*  of  articles  in 
the  \*fn»\*  that  had  intervened.  Iletween 
]M4o  nnd  18-12  the  customs  duties  on 
timber  wen*  computed  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple to  what  they  were  subsequently.  In 
1842,  under  the  new  system,  they  were 
taken  by  measurement.  These  were  the 
roturns  as  regarded 
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Foreign  Deals  and  Battens. 

Loads. 

1843     229,000 

1844     321,000 

1845     342,000 

Hewn  Foreign  Timbbr. 

1843     121,000 

1844     202,000 

1845     282,000 

Simultaneously,  too,  with  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  foreign  timber  there 
had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  colonial  timber. 

Colonial  Timber,  Deals,  Battens,  Ac. 

1843     347,000 

1844     398,000 

1845     408,000 
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Ditto  Measurement. 


1843 
1844 
1845 


605,000 
601,000 
796,000 


The  statement  of  prices  made  up  to  the 
end  of  last  year  showed  that  the  consumer 
had  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  duties  upon 
both  descriptions  of  timber.  The  prices 
were — 


Yellow  Canadian. 

1842     . 

..     from  £3    5    0  to  £3  15 

0 

1843     . 

" 

2     9  15  " 

3    5 

0 

1844     . 

ii 

2    15     0  " 

3    5 

0 

1845     . 

it 

2    15     0  " 
Baltic. 

3     5 

0 

1842     . 

..      « 

5     5    0" 

5     5 

0 

1843     . 

ii 

5     0    0" 

5     5 

0 

1844     . 

.       " 

4     0    0" 

4    5 

0 

1845     . 

ii 

3    15    0" 

4    5 

0 

It  ranged  on  Jan.  6, 1846,  from  4/.  7s.  6d. 
to  4/.  12*.  6d.  The  Paper  from  which  he 
quoted  was,  "  Return  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  No.  175,  for  this  year ;  and  it 
completely  bore  him  out  in  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  that  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  was  felt  by  the  consumer  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  period.  Since  last 
year,  however,  that  benefit  was  not  so  ap- 
parent, because  the  enormous  demand  for 
timber,  colonial  and  foreign,  for  railways 
and  public  edifices,  prevented  the  decline 
in  prices.  On  these  grounds  it  was  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  proposed  further 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  by  a 
gradual  process — namely,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1847,  from  its  present  figure  25s.  to 


20s.  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1848,  from 
20s.  to  15s.  ;  leaving  colonial  timber  as  it 
stood,  at  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.  These  were 
the  principal  articles  to  which  he  felt 
bound  to  direct  their  Lordships'  attention 
as  regarded  the  details  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed for  their  consideration  ;  but  he  wished 
also  to  direct  it  for  a  moment  to  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  Bill.  It  had  been 
stated  by  a  noble  Lord  on  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill  that  it  left  many  things  un- 
done ;  and  that  it  was,  as  a  measure  of 
free  trade,  therefore  inconsistent.  Now, 
he  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousi6)  altogether  and 
totally  denied  and  disclaimed  the  character 
thus  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  measure. 
Its  principle  was  not  free  trade,  but  the 
reduction  of  protecting  duties  and  the  re- 
moval of  those  which  were  prohibitory.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  were 
many  anomalous  parts  in  the  Bill ;  but  he 
submitted  it  solely  as  a  measure  for  the 
reduction  of  protection  and  the  removal  of 
prohibition,  not  as  a  free-trade  measure. 
The  Government,  of  course,  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  carrying  on  still 
further  the  reduction  which  they  proposed 
in  protective  duties  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  bound  to  add,  it  would  be 
done  cautiously,  tenderly,  and  not  without 
reference  to  the  interests  which  had  grown 
up  under  protection  in  particular  cases, 
and,  above  all,  not  without  reference  to 
considerations  of  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
He,  therefore,  commended  the  measure  to 
their  Lordships,  not  under  the  nickname 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it — namely, 
a  free-trade  measure,  but  as  what  it  really 
and  truly  was,  a  measure  for  the  removal 
of  prohibitory  and  the  reduction  of  protect- 
ive duties ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  whatever 
why,  in  that  character,  it  should  not  re- 
ceive their  Lordships'  sanction  and  sup- 
port. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  that  day  six  months,  upon  the 
very  ground  upon  which  it  had  been  re- 
commended to  their  Lordships'  notice- 
namely  the  removal  of  protective  duties. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  he  should  com- 
plain of  the  course  taken  by  his  noble 
Friend  in  proposing  it  to  their  Lordships. 
His  noble  Friend  stated  that  the  measure 
he  proposed  came  before  them  recom- 
mended by  the  Crown.  He  denied  that, 
and  said  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  con- 
trary to  their  Lordships'  privileges,  that 
Her  Majesty's  name  should  be  used  as  in 
favour  of  or  against  any  measure  before 
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their  Lordships.  The  Queen's  Speech  re- 
commended this  measure,  hut  that  was  the 
Speech  of  the  Ministers. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  he  did 
not  make  use  of  the  words  "  recommended 
by  the  Crown/ '  in  his  address  to  their 
Lordships  ;  and  he  begged  of  the  noble 
Duke  not  to  misapprehend  his  statements. 
What  he  did  say  was,  that,  acting  on  their 
experience  of  the  past,  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  had  recommended  Her 
Majesty  to  suggest  the  measure  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  had  never 
said  anything  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  statement  that  such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Crown  ;  only  that  it  had  been  re- 
commended by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  was  glad  to 
hear  his  noble  Friend's  explanation,  and  to 
find  that  he  agreed  with  him  that  no  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  urged  on  the  adoption  of 
Parliament,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Crown.  But 
he  wished  also  to  observe  that  his  noble 
Friend,  in  laying  before  them  the  returns 
of  exports  and  imports,  had  omitted  to  tell 
them,  as  he  did  in  1842,  the  value  of  the 
articles  at  the  present  moment  on  which 
he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty.  He  saw 
that  by  this  Bill  they  were  going  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  butter  and  cheese.  He  had 
always  thought  it.  was  a  principle  with 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  not  to  reduce 
duties  which  were  increasing  duties.  Now 
he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  both 
these  duties  were  increasing;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  there  could  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  reducing  them,  ex- 
cept hostility  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
His  noble  Friend  told  them  that  he  re- 
tained the  duty  on  manufactured  cotton 
goods.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  this  was 
treating  the  cotton  manufacturers  ex- 
tremely ill.  Their  Lordships  would  re- 
member that  within  the  last  fortnight  his 
noble  Friend  had  told  them  that  the  manu- 
facturers required  no  protection  at  all — that 
they  could  make  up  any  disadvantage  by 
their  industry,  skill,  and  Heaven  knew  what 
besides;  and  that  they  were  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  all  protection.  He  (the  Duko  of 
Richmond)  could  not  see  why  cotton 
dresses  should  not  be  imported  free  into 
this  country  as  well  as  com,  and  why  the 
farmer's  and  labourer's  wife  should  not 
have  a  cheap  dross  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  operative  cheap  com.  But 
his  objection  for  taking  off  protective  du- 
ties was,  that  they  would  thereby  substi- 
tute foreign  labour  for  their  own.     Would 


his  noble  Friend  tell  them  what  the  effect 
of  this  measure  had  already  been  on  the 
wages  of  the  paper-stainers  ?  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  foreign  paper  could 
now  come  in  in  anticipation  of  the  passing 
of  this  measure,  He  understood  that  be- 
fore this  measure  was  proposed  the  paper- 
stainers  were  earning  about  21.  10*.  per 
week,  which  was  not  too  high,  consi- 
dering the  rent  they  had  to  pay,  and 
the  price  they  had  to  give  for  water  and 
other  necessaries  which  they  required 
quite  as  much  as  cheap  bread;  for  while 
there  was  much  talk  about  "  cheap  bread," 
the  labourers  and  workmen  in  our  large 
towns  were  greatly  in  want  of  cheap  water; 
and  monstrous  good  care  was  taken  by 
levying  an  excise  duty  upon  malt,  that 
they  did  not  get  anything  better.  The 
paper-stainers,  while  receiving  the  wages 
he  had  mentioned,  worked  only  four  days 
in  the  week;  but  since  the  proposition  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  paper,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  work  six  days  a  week, 
while  their  wages  had  been  reduced  to  30#. 
a  week.  His  real  objection  to  all  these 
free-trade  measures  was,  that  they  must 
have  this  effect — to  reduce  the  wages  of 
our  own  artisans  and  labourers.  His  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  had  charac- 
terized damask  and  some  other  articles  as 
luxuries,  and  had  said  that  on  that  account 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  reduce  tho 
duties  upon  them.  He  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) had  not  the  least  wish  to  lower  these 
protective  duties;  he  was  for  keeping  up 
every  one  of  them.  He  wished  the  cotton 
manufacturing  labourers  to  be  protected  as 
well  as  the  fanners.  But,  as  his  noble 
Friend  had  characterized  the  articles  to 
which  he  referred  as  luxuries,  he  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  must  beg  to  ask  why  the 
duty  upon  carriages  had  been  reduced  ? 
Was  not  a  carriage  a  luxury?  Was  not 
silk  a  luxury  ?  He  complained  that  the 
proposers  of  these  free-trade  measures  did 
not  carry  out  their  principles.  They  re- 
duced the  duty  on  some  luxuries,  that  the 
Minister's  wife  might  go  to  Court  in  a  very 
fine  gown  and  in  an  elegant  carriage; 
while  they  retained  the  duty  on  other 
luxuries.  He  believed  that  tho  persons 
employed  by  the  coach-manufacturers  of 
this  country  would  suffer  very  materially 
from  the  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  car- 
riages. Again,  his  noble  Friend  was  going 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  spirits.  Now  his 
noble  Friend  had  attempted  to  show,  with 
respect  to  all  other  article?*,  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  had  been  compensated  for  by 
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increased  consumption;  but  when  he  came 
to  spirits  he  stood  steady,  and  said  the  re- 
duction of  duty  on  spirits  would  not  in- 
crease the  consumption.  He  was  sorry 
the  right  rev.  prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich), who  had  presented  so  many  peti- 
tions against  the  consumption  of  spirits  on 
the  Sabbath,  was  not  then  present,  that 
he  might  protest  against  the  increased  fa- 
cilities which  this  Bill  would  give  to  spirit- 
drinking.  As  to  the  plea  of  preventing 
smuggling,  he  was  convinced  that  if  the 
Custom-house  officers  did  their  duty,  they 
were  well  able  to  prevent  smuggling;  and 
it  would  be  readily  admitted  that  there  was 
much  less  smuggling  in  this  country  now 
than  formerly.  He  would  not  say  whether 
a  great  quantity  of  silks  might  not  have 
been  smuggled  by  some  large  houses  in 
the  metropolis ;  but,  as  a  resident  in  a  ma- 
ritime county,  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
smuggling  was  not  now  carried  on  to  one- 
quarter  the  extent  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
After  the  decision  their  Lordships  had 
come  to  the  other  evening,  he  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  felt  it  was  of  very  little  use 
to  trouble  them  at  any  length  upon  this 
question,  for  he  well  knew  what  their  deci- 
sion would  be.  He  would,  however,  move, 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months;  and  he  protested  against 
it,  as  having  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
wages  of  employment  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  country. 
,  The  Babl  of  WICKLOW  said,  he 
thought  there  was  great  injustice  in  the 
anomalous  and  inconsistent  manner  in 
which  the  Government  were  attempting  to 
carry  out  their  principles  in  this  measure. 
If  the  Government  had  proposed  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  which  put  all  classes  on 
an  equality,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  support  it ;  but  he  thought  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  proceedings  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  great  measure  they  discussed 
the  other  night,  they  had  acted  on  a  system 
of  injustice  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
in  this  country.  His  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  said,  that  he  expected 
a  great  increase  of  revenue  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  and  this  might  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  reducing  duties  ;  but  his  noble 
Friend  was  going  by  his  Bill  to  abolish  se- 
veral duties,  by  which  means  he  must  abolish 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  altogether. 
In  glancing  over  the  Tariff  he  found  there 
were  forty-eight  articles  on  which  the  du- 
ties were  abolished  altogether,  and  he  found 
that  twenty-two  of  these  were  duties  in  fa- 
vour of  agriculture.     His  noble  Friend  had 


alluded  to  the  reduction  of  duty  on  linen,  as 
affording  some  compensation;  but  his  noble 
Friend  must  have  forgotten  that  if  this 
would  not  prejudicially  affect  the  English 
agriculturist,  it  would  very  seriously  affect 
the  agricultural  population  in  the  most 
prosperous  and  peaceable  part  of  Ireland. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  Government  in  this 
measure  were  unequal  and  unjust,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  protest  against  it. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  to  a  consider- 
able extent  he  concurred  in  the  opinions 
just  expressed  by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  of 
Wicklow).  He  was  bound  to  say  that, 
looking  at  the  Bill,  he  could  not  see  any 
distinct  principle  fairly  and  fully  carried 
out.  His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie) told  them  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  Government  proceeded  had  been 
to  get  rid  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  to  re- 
duce protective  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  told  them  they  considered  protec- 
tive duties  to  be  unsound  in  principle. 
Now  if  this  were  so,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  proper  course  for  the  Government  to 
adopt  would  be  to  get  rid  of  them  altoge- 
ther. At  least,  they  should  act  on  one 
plan  or  the  other.  He  could  understand 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches,  who 
thought  everything  should  be  protected, 
although  he  (Earl  Grey)  believed  this  would 
soon  deprive  them  of  all  trade;  and,  on  the 
other  haud,  he  could  imderstand  and  agree 
with  those  who  thought  protective  duties 
were  altogether  wrong;  and  in  that  opinion 
he  entirely  concurred,  for  he  believed  that 
the  utmost  possible  freedom  of  exchange 
among  nations,  added  to  their  mutual 
wealth  and  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  their  people;  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand this  half  measure  of  the  Government, 
which  was  partly  in  favour  of  protection 
and  partly  against  it.  The  noble  Lord 
had  said,  however,  that  the  Government 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  apply- 
ing this  principle  gradually,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  existing  interests, 
which  had  sprung  up  under  the  protective 
system.  He  (Earl  Grey)  considered  that 
nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  and  in- 
jurious to  those  interests  than  the  laying 
down  a  principle  winch  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  entire  abolition  of  all  protective 
duties,  and  yet  partially  retaining  them. 
Such  a  system  would  occasion  constant 
uncertainty  and  changes.  What  had  been 
its  effect  already  ?  They  commenced  the 
reduction  of  duties  in  1842,  when  the  Go- 
vernment declared  that  20  per  cent  should 
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be  the  maximum  amount  of  our  protective 
duties.  In  three  years  afterwards  they 
found  this  would  not  do,  and  they  came 
down  to  15  and  10  percent;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment continued  in  office  a  few  years 
longer  they  would  say  10  per  cent  was  too 
much.  These  constant  alterations  were 
most  pernicious  to  commerce  and  trade. 
He  looked  on  this  Bill,  however,  as  a  most 
important  step  in  the  right  direction.  He 
accepted  it— not  as  carrying  into  effect,  as 
they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  contended;  but  as  a 
valuable  instalment  of  what  those  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  opinion  might  expect  to 
gain;  and  with  this  view  he  would  give  the 
measure  his  hearty  support. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  objected  to  this  Bill  as  an  un- 
necessary sacrifice  of  the  revenue  and  in- 
dustry of  this  country.  He  believed  its  ef- 
fect would  be  to  lower  wages  and  to  reduce 
the  labourer  to  a  lower  scale  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  a  measure  founded  altogether 
on  mistake  and  delusion.  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Earl  Grey),  that 
these  perpetual  changes  were  pernicious, 
and  all  that  surprised  him  was  that  the 
energies  of  this  country  could  survive  being 
thus  perpetually  tampered  with.  The  cry 
was  one  day  "  protect  ion,* '  and  another 
*'  free  trade;"  and  no  one  knew  what  was 
next  to  happen,  or  what  crotchet  would 
next  enter  the  minds  of  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  He  totally  dissented 
from  the  opinion  which  seemed  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Government,  that  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country  was 
the  result  of  their  commercial  policy.  It 
was  true  there  was  great  prosperity  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  it  had  lasted  some  time; 
but  ho  defied  any  man  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning to  make  out  that  it  was  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  alterations  we  had  made  in 
our  Tariff,  or  with  the  reduction  of  our  du- 
ties. Any  person  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  things  in  this  country  for  as 
many  years  as  he  had  been,  must  know  that 
the  succession  of  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able periods  had  beon  constant  at  distinct 
periods,  and  he  considered  that  those  varia- 
tions were  clearly  and  distinctly  traceable 
to  obvious  causes.  He  would  just  mention 
some  of  them  by  way  of  example.  The 
first  great  distress  which  he  remembered 
as  coming  upon  the  country,  was  produced 
by  the  sudden  return  to  cash  payments, 
which,  as  they  all  knew,  had  been  attend- 
ed with  great  injustice  and  suffering.  Se- 
veral years  of  severe  distress  followed  this 


rash  measure,  but  at  length  the  elasticity 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  coun- 
try overcame  it.  Hardly,  however,  had 
we  done  so,  before  we  were  again  plunged 
into  the  severest  distress  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  year  1825,  known  as  the  bubble 
year.  At  length  the  country  recovered 
from  this  also;  but  in  1837  it  was  thrown 
back  into  the  same  condition  by  the  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  America. 
The  same  result  followed,  and  the  greatest 

Possible  distress  continued  to  prevail  till 
841,  when  the  change  of  Administration 
took  place.  The  years  1841  and  1842 
were  also  periods  of  distress;  but  this  coun- 
try, like  all  others  possessing  its  vigour, 
skill,  and  industry,  then  began  to  recover, 
and  in  1843  those  great  improvements 
took  place  which  had  continued  down  to  the 
present  time.  If  their  Lordships  looked  at 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  which 
sat  to  inquire  into  the  burdens  on  agricul- 
ture, they  would  see  this  course  of  events 
distinctly  explained.  The  Government, 
however,  asserted  that  the  singular  pros- 
perity of  the  country  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  alterations  and  reductions  they  had 
made  in  the  Tariff;  and  they  said  that  this 
result  encouraged  them  to  go  still  further 
in  the  same  direction.  He  (Lord  Ashbur- 
ton)  would  venture  to  say  that  no  one,  sub- 
stantially acquainted  with  the  great  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country,  would  support 
that  view.  This  country  had  attained  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  under 
a  system  of  protection,  and  that  man  must 
be  rash  indeed  who  would  make  that  pros- 
perity an  excuso  for  the  present  measure, 
lie  thought  the  financial  bearing  of  this 
measure  an  important  consideration.  At 
present  there  was  no  surplus  in  the  Ex- 
chequer worth  speaking  of;  and  if  a  reac- 
tion came,  as  in  the  course  of  events  must 
naturally  happen,  having  exhausted  our 
fiscal  resources,  he  did  not  know  how  we 
should  meet  the  deficit,  after  the  reductions 
proposed  to  be  mado  by  the  measure  before 
the  House.  At  the  present  moment,  when 
we  were  sending  out  our  squadrons,  our 
financial  condition  was  well  deserving  of 
attention.  Ho  believed  that  the  measures 
of  the  Government  would  be  followed  by  a 
deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  he  therefore  disapproved  of  the 
present  Bill. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  the  noble 
Lord  who  had*  just  sat  down  had  blamed 
the  adoption  of  free-trade  measures  by  the 
Government ;  but  he  (Lord  Montcagle)  re- 
membered when  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
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other  House  had  shown  himself  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  many  of  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Huskisson.  He  had  heard  with  regret  and 
surprise  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  currency  measure  of 
1819.  Upon  that  subject  the  noble  Lord 
had  given  the  weight  of  his  authority  to 
one  of  the  wickedest  delusions  that  had 
ever  been  circulated ;  for  it  was  by  the 
suspension  and  not  by  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  that  all  the  injustice  and 
inconvenience  that  had  taken  place  had 
been  originated.  People  who  had  borrowed 
money  did  so  on  the  condition,  that  after  the 
restoration  of  the  peace  their  debts  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  the  sterling  money  of 
the  realm.  No  injustice  to  any  one  was 
therefore  committed,  except,  perhaps,  by 
postponing  to  1819  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  at  an  an  earlier  period.  With 
respect  to  the  periods  of  distress  which 
had  been  alluded  to,  they  had  been  al- 
ways connected  with  deficient  harvests. 
As  to  the  present  measure,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  very  considerable  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  he  considered 
the  measures  of  commercial  reform  which 
had  taken  place  as  an  element  in  our 
commercial  prosperity.  He  could  not, 
however,  approve  indiscriminately  of  all 
the  changes  which  had  been  effected  by 
the  present  Government.  The  colonial 
timber  duties  had  been  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed without  effecting  any  increase  in  the 
revenue ;  and  with  regard  to  the  sugar 
duties,  the  changes  effected  in  them 
had  injured  both  trade  and  revenue,  and 
he  held  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  persevere  in  the  principles  upon 
which  those  changes  were  founded.  An 
importation  of  70,000  tons  of  high-priced 
sugar  had  been  calculated  upon,  which 
would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  about 
1,400,0002.  But  these  figures  had  been 
so  far  from  being  realized,  that  only 
1,500  tons  had  really  been  imported  ;  and 
in  place  of  a  revenue  of  1,500,000/.  only 
24,000/.  had  been  received.  Then  a  re- 
duction of  lis.  2d.  per  cwt.  had  taken 
place  in  the  duty  upon  West  India  sugar, 
which  had  entailed  upon  the  country  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  revenue,  without  a 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
The  revenue  lost  about  1,500,000/.,  being 
11*.  2d.  per  cwt.,  and  the  consumer  had 
only  gained  9d.  per  cwt.  in  the  price. 
Who,  then,  had  benefited  by  the  reduction  ? 
He  mentioned  those  things,  that  they 
might  not  be  further  involved  in  reduc- 
tions which  injured  the  revenue  while  they 


did  not  benefit  the  consumers.  One  word 
in  defence  of  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
commerce.  When  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  were  the  principles 
of  common  sense,  and  that  "  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market" 
was  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by 
nations  as  well  as  by  individuals,  he  hailed 
the  declaration  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion ;  for  he  felt  it  to  be  impossible  that 
such  a  declaration  could  be  made  without 
being  followed  by  great  and  useful  results. 
The  measures  which  the  Government  had 
introduced  were  founded  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, which  were  those  which  had  been 
advocated  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  statesmen  in  former  times — men  who 
were  venerated  by  their  Lordships  and  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Mr.  Pitt  had  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  most  applicable 
to  countries  which,  like  ours,  exchanged 
their  manufactured  produce  for  the  raw 
materials  of  others.  In  1820  the  famous 
London  petition  in  favour  of  free  trade 
was  presented  by  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Ashburton),  and  that  petition 
laid  down  the  doctrines  of  freedom  of  trade 
much  more  absolutely  than  they  were  laid 
down  in  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships' 
House — nay,  as  absolutely  and  boldly  as 
the  gentlemen  who  were  considered  phi- 
losophical writers,  and  whom  noble  Lords 
opposite  designated  "  rash  theorists,"  had 
laid  them  down  ;  and  his  noble  Friend, 
when  he  presented  that  petition,  supported 
the  doctrines  and  principles  laid  down  in 
it.  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  did  not  think 
that,  if  this  Bill  passed,  there  would  be 
any  surplus  revenue :  exclude  the  Sycee 
silver  received  for  the  ransom  of  Canton, 
and  the  most  they  could  expect  was  that 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  should  meet. 
He  admitted  that  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  at  the  present  moment  on  a 
good  footing  ;  but  there  was  no  great 
mystery  about  that,  if  they  took  an  income 
tax  of  fkye  millions  a  year,  and  added  it  to 
the  ordinary  revenue.  The  change  that 
had  taken  place  was  solely  attributable  to 
that.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
a  much  wiser  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  if  they  had  made  their  pro- 
perty tax  a  perpetual  tax,  intending  to 
repeal  it  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  would  enable  them  to  do  so, 
than  to  have  made  it  only  a  temporary 
law,  renewing  it  from  time  to  time;  because 
every  time  time  that  they  called  on  Parlia- 
ment to  renew  the  income  tax,  they  were 
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expected  to  give  up  some  indirect  tax 
which  was  unpopular  or  inconvenient.  The 
tendency  of  this  system  of  continuing  the 
income  tax  for  two  or  three  years  only, 
was  to  go  from  indirect  to  direct  taxation  ; 
and  he  said  most  earnestly,  that  a  more 
dangerous  career  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  entered  upon.  It  went 
upon  a  false  principle,  and  held  out  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  the  rich  and 
those  who  were  the  holders  of  property  had 
the  capacity  of  paying  all  the  expenses  of 
the  State.  Now,  that  was  not  only  dan- 
gerous, hut  entirely  false.  But,  as  a 
further  consequence,  it  led  to  this  fallacy 
— that  the  taxation  on  the  rich  man  and 
the  capitalist  could  he  augmented  without 
indirectly  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
poor  man  also  ;  than  which  nothing  could 
he  more  erroneous.  In  conclusion  the 
nohle  Lord  expressed  his  warm  concurrence 
in  the  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

House  adjourned. 
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and  Lecture  Rooms. 
Reported.    Viscount  Hardinge*s  Annuity  (No.  f). 

PtrrrrroNt  Prbmntbo.  By  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  from 
Roma,  and  other  places,  for  the  Bettor  Observance  of, 
and  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Sal*  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
on,  the  Sabbath.— From  Dundee,  and  several  other  places, 
In  favour  of  the  Corn  Importation  BIU  and  Customs  Du- 
ties BUI.— By  the  Bishop  of  London,  from  Ministers  ct 
Parishes  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Line,  for  the  Adoption 
of  a  Measure  to  prevent  the  Running  of  Trains  on  the 
Sabbath. -From  Sydcrstone,  Grtmctone,  and  Great  Maa- 
aingham,  against  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Settlement.— 
By  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from 
Bromptom  Abbotts,  and  Ross,  for  Repeal  of  Lunatics  Act 
and  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act,  so  for  at 
respects  the  Building  and  Maintaining  County  Lunatic 
Asylums.— Prom  Bangor,  and  several  other  pieces,  against 
the  Proposed  Union  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Man- 
chester.—Prom  the  Tbetford  Auxiliary  Religious  Tract 
Society,  for  Exemption  from  the  Operation  of  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  B1IL 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  ON  SUNDAY. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Clergymen  of  Parishes 
on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way against  railway  travelling  on  Sunday. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  stated,  that  the  pe- 
tition complained  heavily  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  carried  along  this  line 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  instancing  Easter 
Sunday  last,  when  crowds  of  people  were 
conveyed  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Newmarket  meeting  on  the  following  day, 
on  which  occasion  a  dreadful  accidcut  oc- 
curred on  the  railway.     For  tome  years, 


when  he  was  minister  of  a  parish  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  much  annoyance  was 
caused  by  the  assembling  of  people  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  church  to 
see  the  carriages  of  the  great  people  who 
passed  that  way,  and  who  were  frequently 
seen  adding  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath of  which  they  were  guilty  by  playing 
at  cards,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  feelings 
of  the  religiously  disposed.  By  his  remon- 
strances, however,  with  influential  persons, 
this  evil  was,  in  a  great  measure,  removed; 
but  it  now  seemed  to  be  revived  with  in- 
creased intensity  since  the  establishment 
of  the  railway  and  the  running  of  trains  on 
that  day.  He  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
interfere  to  check  this  evil,  and  to  restrict 
railway  traffic  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
necessities  of  commerce. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  concurred  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  the  hope  that  this 
evil  would  be  checked.  He  was  aware  of 
the  efforts  which  he  had  put  forth  for  the 
suppression  of  the  improper  behaviour  on 
Sundays,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  many 
years  ago,  and  of  the  success  which  on  that 
occasion  attended  his  application  to  a  high 
personage  and  the  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  for  that  object;  and  he  thought  him 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  Lordships 
for  having  moved  so  energetically  in  the 
matter.  In  one  thing  he  differed  from 
the  right  rev.  Prelate.  He  thought  there 
should  be  no  commercial  traffic  on  railways 
on  Sundays;  that  there  should  be  no  kind 
of  traffic  permitted  which  had  gain  in  view. 
It  might  be  matter  of  consideration  with 
their  Lordships  whether  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  interfere  with  railway  traffic  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers; but  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  stop  all  com- 
mercial traffic.  The  necessities  of  commerce 
meant  nothing  more  than  the  necessities  of 
filling  our  pockets. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  explained,  that 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  press  for  the 
abolition  of  commercial  traffic,  to  which  he 
was  no  doubt  disposed,  was,  that  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  opposed  commercial 
traffic  on  Sunday,  he  was  informed  by  noble 
Lords  that  to  enforce  such  a  thing  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  thought  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  a  distinction  between  tra- 
velling for  gain  and  merely  travelling  for 
recreation. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  was  in  favour  of 
goods  traffic  being  stopped  on  Sunday,  but 
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thought  allowance  ought  to  bo  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  a  case  in  point 
which  had  just  come  to  his  recollection. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  saved  from  in- 
solvency, after  the  directors  had  sat  from 
nine  till  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night 
waiting  for  the  means  of  relief,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  large  amount  of  money  next 
day,  being  the  Sabbath. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

VISCOUNT    HARDINGE   AND   LORD 
GOUGH'S  ANNUITIES  BILLS. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON,  in  moving  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  Committee 
on  Viscount  Hardinge's  Annuity  Bill, 
briefly  explained  its  provisions,  and  those 
of  Lord  Gough's  Annuity  Bill.  The 
grounds  for  the  grants  it  was  needless  to 
state  after  the  brilliant  services  of  both 
noble  Lords  had  been  so  recently  detailed 
to  the  House.  The  chief  point  to  be  men- 
tioned was,  that  on  account  of  the  genero- 
sity of  the  East  India  Company  in  granting 
life  annuities  to  them,  the  Bills  provided 
that  the  whole  of  Viscount  Hardinge's  an- 
nuity to  be  granted  by  this  Bill,  and  one- 
half  of  Lord  Gough's,  should  respectively 
cease  to  be  payable  so  long  as  the  annui- 
ties granted  by  the  Company  to  them  re- 
spectively should  be  paid. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  considered  these 
Bills  to  contain  a  provision  which  was  un- 
just and  unbecoming,  and  likely  in  future 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  service,  and 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests ;  he 
alluded  to  the  clause  just  adverted  to,  sus- 
pending the  grateful  benevolence  of  the 
State  in  consequence  of  the  expressed  gra- 
titude of  the  East  India  Company.  This 
was  teaching  the  Company  a  lesson  which, 
as  men  of  sense  and  discretion,  they  would 
doubtless  learn — that  in  satisfying  their 
own  feeling  of  gratitude  they  were  but 
causing  a  pitiful  saving  to  the  public  Ex- 
chequer. Would  any  Minister  have  pro- 
posed to  treat  Nelson  so,  because  he  had 
been  rewarded  by  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment with  the  Dukedom  of  Bronte?  What- 
ever other  noble  Lords  might  feel  upon  the 
subject,  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  must  say  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  Govern- 
ment thus  to  curtail  and  limit  their  gift, 
and  say  that  because  the  Company  were 
liberal  and  grateful,  the  liberality  and  gra- 
titude of  the  country  should  be  restricted 
and  abridged  by  that  which,  in  truth,  was 
but  an  additional  proof  of  the  claim  of 
these  distinguished  men  upon  the  nation. 


The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  concurred  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  would  in  Com- 
mittee give  the  House  an  opportunity  of 
recording  its  vote  on  the  subject.  He 
thought  that  the  proposed  proceeding  was 
shabby  and  mean.  He  was  as  anxious  as 
any  man  to  curtail  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  as  far  as  possible,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  give  his  sanction  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  wrong  in  principle  and 
shabby  in  practice. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  was  not  surprised 
at  the  feeling  which  had  been  expressed, 
and  certainly  no  generous  man  could  be 
suspected  of  a  wish  to  deprive  either  Lord 
Hardinge  or  Lord  Gough  of  any  portion 
of  the  rewards  which  they  had  earned;  but 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the 
motive  of  the  Government  in  proposing  the 
limitation  was  not  the  mere  saving  of 
3,000?.  a  year  in  the  one  case,  and  1,000/. 
a  year  in  the  other,  but  was  founded  upon 
a  fair  consideration  of  what  had  occurred 
in  former,  and  might  occur  in  subsequent 
cases  of  this  description.  He  was  far  from 
intending  to  disparage  the  gallant  actions 
which  had  been  performed;  but  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  look  at  these  services 
not  as  their  feelings  might  dictate,  but 
from  views  of  what  had  been  done  before, 
and  what  might  be  done  hereafter. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle) in  thinking  that  the  full  amount 
voted  by  Parliament  ought  to  be  secured 
to  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough,  not- 
withstanding the  grant  made  by  the  East 
India  Company.  He  did  not  know  how  far 
that  House  might  amend  a  Money  Bill,  but 
he  hoped  that  his  noble  Friend  would  be 
able  to  make  some  proposition  in  Commit- 
tee which  would  have  that  effect. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  postpone  the  Bill,  in 
order  to  give  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ripon) 
an  opportunity  of  producing  some  precedent 
for  it.  He  should  prefer  rejecting  it  to 
passing  it  in  its  present  shape.  Such  a 
course  would  be  attended  with  no  inconve- 
nience ;  for,  no  doubt,  another  measure,  in 
conformity  with  the  universal  feeling  of 
that  House,  would  then  be  introduced  in 
the  other  House,  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  observed,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  postpone  the  Bill 
for  the  purpose  suggested  by  the  noble 
Earl,  because  there  was  no  precedent  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  having  called  on 
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TW  £***  rf  OALi/rtTAY  «ui  due 
di*  Jfoffimsfp*,  aswiaoj  «s»o&md  afrojnfgiea 
asuft  u&m  4*  die**  tfv  faKaypukiei  men 
a*  *  **ws*rf  for  their  wiwwf  if  nest  be- 
ams]* tfc*  emsatryt*  vmMtsr  wis*  wwtf 
fmfam  m  a  y**&m  Wtemoj  duor  mv 
rn*h%  J&it  *  ana**?*!1  that  tfc*  East  lasfa 
f:^aayka4abM>adya*tdeag?rait*dieni 
greater  than  that  which  the  Parfiameac, 
Miiivr»fai^  to  this  KIU  thoagfes  aeessaarT 
for  tfc*  fwrpoa^  Therefor*  the  object  in 
ffrwr  fin  attained*  and  he  dtosjgfcs  tLtt  die 
eowrs*  tafcea  by  the  Oowi  rw.au  nf  tu  right 

^U^^^      A^S^k^Sa^^Ua> 

The  Ho«a*  the*  reaotod  into  Committee 

*M  the  J$tO, 

Tk  Ur*z  <A  KICHM05I>  mored,  by 

WftjT  */  A***ttdl»*t>t,    tb*    OtmSfttOtt  of  the 

third  ehm**,  which  sosaends  the  grant 
s*ade  by  the  eoaatry  4tmn%  the  varment 
*A  tb*  grant  made  by  the  East  India  Com- 

Th*  Eaml  <A  KIPOX  r*miT>A*A  their 
Lord*hra#  thai  th*  omission  of  the  clause 
wonld  b*  th*  J***  of  the  BiO;  adding,  thai 
th*  Bill  did  what  th*  Ka*t  India  Company 
cowld  not,  ?iz,,  it  continued  the  grant  of 
ZJfffffL  **y*ar  to  the  two  next  heir*  of 
Lord  Harding*, 

Th*  taut  of  RICHMOND  said,  that  if 
the  Hon**  of  Commons  considered  this  a 
Money  Bill,  awl  would  not  accept  it  al- 
tered, nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  for 
them  to  introduce  a  new  Bill  immediately, 
f  f  he  were  to  go  out  shooting  with  the  no- 
hle  Karl  (Itipon;,  and  were  to  give  hi* 
gamekeeper  a  pound,  wouhJ  the  noble  Karl 
deduct  that  pound  from  hi*  gamekeeper s 
wages  ? 

The  KAMM/f  III  PON  said,  that  if  the 
noble  fluke  came  to  shoot  with  him,  he 
would  take  care  that  he  did  not  give  his 
gamekeeper  a  pound, 

U>n\>  MOXTKA'JLK  mipportcd  the 
Amendment.  Supposing  that  the  pemiion 
hail  been  granted  by  Parliament,  and  that 
subsequently  the  Kant  India  Company  had 

{(ranted  an  annuity,  would  any  one  then 
tare  proposed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  (be  pension  { 

The  Kami,  of  HT.  (JKUMANH  held  the 
protiosed  grant  to  he  for  the  purpose  of 
mniiitaining  the  dignity  conferred  by  the 
Crown;  and  if  Lord*  Jlardiiigo  and  dough 
had  been  men  of  large  property,  the  (jo- 
verumeut  would  not  have  thought  them- 
selves  justified  in  railing  on  Parliament  to 
fuaktt  a  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  tbo 
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Tke  Den  of  RICHMOND  said  W 
a<K  §et  may  wtw  for 
uoo  Utwees  die  caaea  af  Tia 
siasjr  aad  Lori  Googfe; 
therefore  n»re  that  die  third  < 
Bin,  which  waa  to  the  saose  etfect  aa  that 
just  expoagtd  from  Lord  Har£age  a  Bal, 
he  omitted. 

The  Eaax  of  RLPOX  woold  a«t  grvw 
their  Lordship*  the  trovble  of  mriamg 
upon  this  Amendment;  for  he  cowld  nat 
coocerre  that  they  were  fikery  to  adoft  a 
different  principle  with  respect  to  Loral 
Gongh  to  thai  which  they  had  jnat 
tioned  in  the  case  of  Lord  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  pot  the  ( 
and  declared  the  "  Xon-contentaT'  to  hare 
it.     The  chuue  waa  therefore  omitted. 

House  resumed.    Bill  reported. 

RAILWAY  LEGISLATIOX. 
Earl  FITZWILLI  AM  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  Resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  railway  legislation  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  The  noble  Earl  said  thai 
their  Lordships  were  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  Session  anticipated  from  the  number  of 
railway  projects  which  were  about  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  the  means  which  had 
l>ecn  adopted  with  a  view  to  prevent  them. 
The  number  of  railway  companies  dis- 
solved, in  accordance  with  the  powers 
which  were  given  to  the  companies  by  the 
measure  that  Parliament  had  agreed  to, 
was  exceedingly  small — so  small  as  to  be 
capable  of  creating  no  diminution  of  the 
pressure  on  the  money  market;  and  it 
was  therefore  to  be  desired  that  their 
lordships  should  adopt  some  other  course, 
calculated  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which 
was  anticipated.  He  held  iu  his  hand  a 
return  of  the  Bill*  then  in  progress,  and 
he  found  that,  if  their  Lordships  should 
agree  to  all  the  Bills  which  would  be 
brought  before  them  this  Session,  it  would 
require  upwards  of  *JU,0U0,UUUf.  to  carry 
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them  into  effect.  He  ought  to  add  that 
some  of  those  Bills  included  in  that  calcu- 
lation had  already  passed;  hut  if  an  allow- 
ance of  10,000,000 J.  were  made  for  those, 
there  would  remain  80,000,000*.  of  ex- 
penditure to  carry  the  others  into  effect, 
in  case  they  were  agreed  to — a  sum  the 
payment  of  which  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  important  effect  on  the  money 
market — an  effect  which  their  Lordships 
might  judge  of,  when  he  informed  them 
that  the  largest  loan  ever  raised  during  the 
war  was  45,000,000*.  in  1815.  He  had 
considered  the  subject,  and  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  to  their  Lordships  a  means  of 
diminishing  the  evil  which  such  a  pressure 
would  produce,  he  had  prepared  a  series  of 
Resolutions,  which  he  would  read  to  their 
Lordships.  He  gave  the  Government  credit 
for  their  intention  to  prevent  the  evil  of  a 
too  great  pressure  on  the  money  market,  in 
the  scheme  which  they  proposed  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  Session  ;  hut  that 
scheme  had  not  been  successful  in  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  railway  speculations  to 
any  extent;  and  he  therefore  felt  satisfied 
that  if  their  Lordships  now  entertained  the 
same  opinion  with  respect  to  this  antici- 
pated evil,  which  they  did  last  March,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  try  another  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  difficulty; 
and  he  would  add,  that  if  any  of  their 
Lordships  proposed  a  more  efficient  means 
of  avoiding  the  difficulty  than  he  (Earl 
Fitzwilliam)  was  about  to  propose,  he  was 
not  so  wedded  to  his  own  plans  as  not  to 
withdraw  those  Resolutions  if  a  better  ex- 
periment were  suggested.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  railway  legislation  ought  to  be 
regarded  and  dealt  with  as  a  whole  system, 
which,  although  now  in  the  infancy  of  its 
progress,  would  ultimately  become  the 
great  means  of  communication  throughout 
the  country.  A  great  misfortune  was,  that 
the  Railway  Bills  had  up  to  the  present 
time  been  dealt  with  according  to  an  old 
technicality  as  Private  Bills,  whereas  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  the  whole  system  of 
railway  legislation  should  be  placed  in  a 
connected  form  before  them.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  it  was  feared 
might  arise  under  the  present  system,  he 
had  prepared  four  Resolutions,  which  he 
would  read  to  their  Lordships  : — 

"  1.  That  this  House  will  not  pass  any  Railway 
Bill,  giving  Power  to  raise  Capital,  either  by  the 
Issue  of  Shares,  or  by  borrowing  Money,  which 
has  or  may  come  up  from  the  House  of  Commons 
this  Session,  until  all  such  Bills  shall  have  been 
read  a  Second  Time. 

"  2.  That  when  all  such  Bills  shall  have  been 
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read  a  Second  Time,  this  House  will  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  take  them  into  Consideration, 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  public  Import- 
ance, and  to  select  such  as  it  may  seem  expe- 
dient to  pass. 

"  3.  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee notto  select,  for  passing,  Bills  by  which  it 
shall  be  proposed  to  raise  Capital  exceeding 
60,000,000/.,  whether  by  the  issue  of  Shares  or 
borrowing  Money." 

He  would  remark  with  respect  to  this  Re- 
solution, that  he  would  not  object  to  the 
sum  being  named  as  50,000,000$.,  if  it 
were  thought  preferable  ;  but  he  had  been 
desirous,  in  framing  the  Resolution,  to 
give  a  large  margin. 

"  4.  That  a  Message  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  requesting  a  Conference  on  the  Subject 
of  such  Railway  Bills  as  have  originated  in  this 
House,  and  are  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

The  effect  of  these  Resolutions,  if  agreed 
to  and  acted  upon,  would  be  to  remove 
much  of  the  evil  of  too  great  a  pressure, 
an  evil  which  might  be  dreaded  under  the 
present  system.  The  noble  Earl  concluded 
by  moving  the  Resolutions. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
however  desirable  it  might  be  to  narrow 
the  limits  of  railway  enterprise  in  general, 
which  was  the  object  of  the  noble  Earl, 
and  however  ready  he  (the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie)  might  have  been  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  to  adopt  some  resolu- 
tions similar  to  those  proposed  by  the  no- 
ble Lord,  he  ventured  to  represent  to  the 
House  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  after  what  had  passed  both  in  this 
and  the  other  House,  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  common  justice  and  fairness, 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  noble 
Earl.  He  (Earl  of  Dalhousie)  might  be 
permitted  to  remind  their  Lordships  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  Parliament  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  Session,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  During  the  very 
first  days  of  the  Session  the  question  of 
railway  legislation  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  vast  number  of  railway  schemes 
projected,  and  the  great  amount  of  capital 
required  to  carry  them  out,  were  pointed 
out;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  subject,  which  reported  to  the  House. 
Their  Lordships  then  adopted  certain  Re- 
solutions; and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  House,  certain  Railway  Bills 
connected  with  Ireland,  and  other  Bills, 
the  progress  of  which  had  been  suspended 
in  the  last  Session,  together  with  new 
projects  connected  with  them,  were  to  be 
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originated  in  their  Lordships'  House.     It 
had  been  stated  that  no  specific  plan,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  to  the  Commit- 
tees of  either  House  of  Parliament.     He 
(Earl  of  Dalhousie)  would  not  occupy  their 
Lordships'  time  by  discussing  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  might  state  that  a  plan  was 
submitted  in  cxtenso  to  their  Lordships' 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  received  thoir  consideration.     At  that 
time  the  Committee  of  the  other  House 
presented  their  Report;   in   which,   after 
stating  that  there  were  562  Railway  Rills 
standing  for  consideration,  and  adverting 
to  the  arrangements  which  might  be  made 
for  their  consideration,  they  proceeded — 
"  Under  these  circumstances  your  Com- 
mittee have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  re- 
commend to  this  House  to  make  any  selec- 
tion from,  or  to  place  any  limitation  on, 
the  number  of  railway  schemes  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
during  the  present  Session."     Upon  this 
declaration  of  opinion  the  inchoate  railway 
companies  had  proceeded ;  their  Rills  had 
been  for  five  months  under  consideration 
in  the  other  House;  they  had  expended 
immense  Bums  of  money;   and  many  of 
them  had  attained  the  object  they  had  in 
view,   and   had  received   the   sanction   of 
Parliament  to  their  Rills.    The  other  House 
of  Parliament,  which  possessed  the  effec- 
tive power  in  these  matters,  having  dis- 
tinctly declared  the  opinion  he  had  quoted, 
and  the  railway  companies  having  conse- 
quently gone  on  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
several  projects,  he  thought,  in  common 
fairness  and  justice,  their  Lordships  could 
not  now  turn  round  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  and   say,    "  True,    you   said    there 
should  be  no  selection  or  restriction,  yet 
now  we  will  select  and  we  will  restrict." 
Such  a  proceeding  would  really  amount, 
ho  must  say,  though  he  did  not  winh  to 
use  strong  terms,  to  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part   of  their   Lordships.     Rut   their 
Lordships  had  afforded  to  the  projectors 
of  these  schemes  another  and  another  lom$ 
ptmitentup.     They    had    adopted    certain 
sessional  order.*,  which,  though  they  were 
not  intended  to  stop  the  progress  of  rail- 
way enterprise,   afforded   those  who  were 
anxious  to  abandon  their  projects  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  ;  and  their  Lordships 
tiad  since  passed  a  Hill,  which  was  now  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  with  the 
same  object.     It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
for  them  to  turn  round  now  ujH»n  the  pro- 
jectors of  theso  schemes,  and  to  say  that 


they  would  select  and  they  would  restrict. 
To  one  of  the  Resolutions  submitted  to 
them  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  entertained  very  great 
objection,   namely,  to  that  which  recom- 
mended that  their  Lordships   should  not 
pass  any  Railway  Rills  which  proposed  to 
raise  an  amount  exceeding  60,000,000/. 
He  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say  there  should 
be  any  direct  restriction  imposed  upon  rail- 
way companies  with  regard  to  capital.    Ho 
objected  to  this  Resolution,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they   determined  they  would  not 
sanction  any  railway  scheme  for  which  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  an  amount  exceed- 
ing 60,000,000/.,    thev  tacitly   admitted 
that  a  capital  of  60,000,000/.  might  fairly 
and  properly  be  raised  for  such  a  purpose. 
He  thought  the  House  ought  to   be  ex- 
tremely cautious   in   dealing  with  such  a 
question  as  this,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
fix  any  positive  limit  of  capital  with  regard 
to  enterprises  of  this  nature  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  danger.     There  was  ono 
remedy  in  their  Lordships'  hands  for  the 
evils  to  which  the  noble  Earl  opposite  re- 
ferred, if  they  chose  to  exert  it,  in  the  strict 
and  firm  exercise  of  the  power  of  Commit- 
tees of  that  House.     If  the  Committees 
of  that  House  would  do  their  duty  fully,  and 
in  investigating  these  railway  enterprises 
wonld  not  merely  consider  whether  there 
were  any  fatal  objections  to  Rills,  but  whe- 
ther it  was   necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  that  those  Rill  should 
be   passed,  they  possessed  the  means   of 
limiting  and  diminishing,   if  not  of  abso- 
lutely preventing  the  evils  to  which  refer- 
ence had  been  made  on  this  and  former  oc- 
casions.    He  trusted  their  Lordships  would 
not  adopt  the  Resolutions  of  the  noble  Earl. 
Loud  KINNAIR1)  concurred  with  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Dalhousie  h  that  if  their 
Lordships  were  now  to  adopt  any  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  railway  projects  ln-fore 
Parliament,  after  what  had  passed  in  the 
Legislature,  they  would  be  chargeable  with 
a  breach  of  faith.     If  the  noble  Earl  i Earl 
Fitzwillinin)    had    contented  himself  with 
proposing  only  the  first  of  his  four  Resolu- 
tions, he  (Lord  Kinnaird)  would  have  felt 
no  objection  to  it,   for  it  could  not  have 
injured  any  parties  now  Wforc  their  Lord- 
ships.     \\\  limiting  the   amount  of  cnlls, 
and  extending  them  over  a  longer  space,  a 
great   relief  would  be  given  to  the  lulxiiir 
market.     The  Committee  at  present  had 
uo  power  of  selection;  for  they  felt  that  if 
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a  railway  was  not  opposed,  they  had  scarcely 
the  right  to  throw  it  out.  A  serious  de- 
rangement would  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
great  number  of  Bills  now  before  the  House 
had  passed)  and  the  calls  began  to  he  made 
on  them. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  that  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  he  had  so  strong 
an  objection  to  almost  anything  that  could 
be  proposed,  that  he  did  not  see  his  way 
clearly  enough  to  support  the  present  Reso- 
lutions, If  the  amount  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  railways  passed  this 
Session,  came  at  all  near  to  that  which  had 
had  been  stated,  there  could  be  no  doubt  it 
would  derange  the  monetary  system,  and 
produce  confusion  through  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  the  State  of  the  case  ought 
not  to  be  exaggerated.  If  the  railways 
passed  this  Session  required  a  capital  of 
60,000,000*.,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  calls  were  usually  spread  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  that  only  one- 
third  of  that  amount  would  be  required  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  He  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  calls  would  also  be 
made  during  the  present  year  on  behalf  of 
railways  which  were  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  their  construction;  but  he  could  not 
see  in  what  manner  Parliament  could  again 
interfere. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said,  that 
the  first  Resolution  of  the  noble  Lord,  to 
stoj)  the  Bills  until  they  reached  a  certain 
stage,  would  hare  the  effect  of  collecting 
the  Bills  in  one  mass,  and  passing  them  at 
nearly  the  some  time.  It  would  thus  create 
the  very  inconvenience  which  the  noble 
Lord  wished  to  avoid.  He  should  like  to 
see  the  instructions  given  to  tho  Committee 
(for  he  supposed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  them  instructions)  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  judge  of  the  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sition. With  respect  to  the  first  Resolu- 
tion, he  Would  again  submit  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  would  collect  all  the  Bills  into 
one  mass,  and  their  Lordships  would  be 
called  upon  to  pass  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  said,  it  was  not 
decent  that  the  House  should  not  take 
some  pains  to  put  railway  legislation  on  a 
proper  footing.  Almost  all  the  Bills  grant- 
ed a  compulsory  power  of  dealing  with 
landed  property;  and  railway  companies, 
during  the  period  of  three  years  allowed 
them,  took  tho  land  or  not,  just  as  suited 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  During 
this  time  the  owners  of  land  were  kept  in 
suspense,  while  the  companies,  in  military 


phrase,  were  only  "occupying  a  position" 
which  they  feared  the  enemy  might  attain. 
It  was  unjust  to  give  companies  power 
over  parties  to  take  their  land  whether  they 
would  or  not  over  a  period  so  long  as  three 
years;  for  during  that  time  improvements 
were  stopped,  and  everything  was  in  a 
state  •  of  suspense.  He  entreated  their 
Lordships  to  take  some  step  or  other  to 
improve  the  present  system  of  railway  le- 
gislation. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  thought  the 
thanks  of  the  House  were  due  to  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Fitzwilliain)  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this  subject  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  the  Resolutions  now  be- 
fore the  House  in  justice  or  fairness  after 
they  had  suffered  matters  to  go  on  so  long. 
The  House  ought  to  frame  resolutions  for 
another  Session.  Their  object  was  not  to 
stop  the  construction  of  proper  railways, 
but  to  prevent  Bills  being  obtained  for 
branches  that  were  never  intended  to  bo 
made,  but  which  were  brought  forward  to 
defeat  railways  that  would  bo  more  useful 
to  the  public.  He  had  been  on  a  Commit- 
tee where  the  company  sought  for  powers 
to  take  land  extending  over  a  period  of 
five  years ;  the  Committee,  however,  had 
given  them  only  eighteen  months.  Com- 
panies said  that  the  reason  why  they  re- 
quired so  long  a  term  was,  that  they  found 
it  so  difficult  to  deal  with  landowners.  He 
thought  the  House  ought  to  limit  the 
power  which  companies  now  possessed  of 
borrowing  money  ;  that  was  the  way  to 
check  some  of  those  reckless  schemes.  At 
the  present  moment  it  was  impossible  to 
attend  to  the  Standing  Orders  without 
feeling  that  they  required  great  revision, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  more  clear 
and  decisive.  An  instance  of  this  had  oc- 
curred to-day  in  the  operations  of  what 
was  called  Lord  WharnclifiVs  clause. 
Their  Lordships  should  also,  if  possible, 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  that  when  Bills  had  passed 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee  of  tho 
other  House,  they  might  be  immediately 
brought  before  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee of  their  Lordships'  House.  The 
latter  Committee,  after  a  company  had 
spent  8,000?.  or  10,000.,  did  not  like  to 
throw  out  their  Bill  upon  some  technicality. 
He  hoped  the  present  Session  would  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  some  ar- 
rangement being  made  for  a  future  Ses- 
sion ;  but  until  railway  companies  were 
C2 
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compelled  to  conform  strictly  to  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  things  would  never  he  put 
wholly  right. 

Lord  REDESDALE  agreed  with  the 
nohle  Duke  that  some  improvement  ought 
to  he  made  in  the  Standing  Orders.  Their 
Lordships  ought  to  insist  that  a  line  should 
he  laid  down  so  accurately  that  the  en- 
gineers might  at  once  proceed  to  work 
upon  it,  instead  of  sending  in  plans  so  im- 
perfectly prepared  that  they  wanted  more 
time  to  revise  them.  He  agreed  also  in 
the  opinion  that  railway  companies  ought 
not  to  he  allowed  to  borrow  any  money, 
and  that  all  their  capital  should  be  raised 
by  shares.  He  thought  that  some  limit 
upon  speculation  was  desirable;  but  their 
Lordships  could  not  interfere  again  now. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  leniency  towards 
companies  on  the  part  of  the  Committees 
to  whom  they  were  referred.  The  duty 
of  the  Committee  was  to  say  whether  the 
line  before  them  was  the  best  that  could 
be  laid  down;  and  they  had  a  right  to  call 
for  evidence  upon  this  point.  In  other 
countries  the  selection  of  the  best  lines 
was  made  by  the  Government.  To  say 
that  because  parties  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money,  their  Bill  ought  to  pass,  was  to 
offer  a  temptation  to  getting  up  crude 
schemes,  lie  trusted  that  Committees 
would  inquire  strictly  into  the  merits  of 
every  Bill  before  them. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  replied.  He  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  Committees  ought 
to  be  moro  strict,  for  at  present  their 
Lordships  took  every  Bill  into  considera- 
tion, with  reference  to  its  own  peculiar 
claims  to  being  passed,  without  regard  to 
the  effect  it  might  produce  on  the  country 
generally,  in  consequence  of  so  much  capi- 
tal being  employed  in  one  branch  of  specu- 
lation. He  would  not,  however,  press  the 
Resolutions. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  5 ,  184G. 

Mtwtrria.]     Prftuc  Bills.— I  •    WmU  Lands  (Ireland) s 
Stmm  Navigation  ;  Wreck  and  Salvage. 
f*    County  Works  Presentments  (Ireland)  Amendment, 
Reported.     Ropemaken. 

PrrrrioHt  Prksbntbd.  By  several  hon.  Members,  from 
various  places,  eomplalnlnf  of  Che  Refusal  of  Proprietors 
of  Land  to  frant  sites  in  suitable  places,  or  on  any  Terms, 
for  the  Krectkm  of  Churches  for  the  Free  Church  In 
Scotland.— By  Mr.  Haves,  from  Inhabitants  of  Shcerness, 
fur  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  promotinf  the  Due 
Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day— By  Lord  C.  Mannrrs, 
from  Minister.  Churchwardens,  and  Parishioners  of  Whit- 
viek.  again*  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  W.  Asaph  and 


Bangor,  but  providing  for  the  Immediate  Appointment 
of  a  Bishop  to  the  newly  erected  See  of  Manchester.— 
By  Mr.  Havee,  from  Ratepayers  of  the  Pariah  of  Saint 
Mary,  Lambeth,  in  Vestry  assembled,  against  the  High- 
ways  Bill.— By  Mr.  Fuller,  from  Ratepayers  of  the  Parish 
of  Froxfleld,  and  from  Elected  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
Law  Union  of  Newharen,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of 
the  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lu- 
natics Act— By  Mr.  Bankea,  from  Bridport.  for  Inquiry 
into  the  Bridport  Election. — By  Sir  John  Hanmer,  from 
Kingston-upoo-HuIl,  for  Alteration  of  Law  of  Ratine  and 
Settlement.— By  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  from  Watford,  for  Ra- 
ting Owners  in  lieu  of  Occupiers  of  Small  Tenements.— 
By  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  Aid.— By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  from  Liverpool,  against 
the  Deodands  Abolition  BUL—  By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe, 
from  Dublin,  against  the  Abolition  of  Guild*— By  several 
hon.  Members,  from  various  places,  against  the  Poor  Re- 
moval BUL 

POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  G.  BERKELEY  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary  respecting  the  puritanical 
attempt  now  making  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  close  the  Post  Offices  on 
Sunday.  The  question  he  wished  to  put 
was,  whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  close  the  Post  Office 
on  Sunday,  and  prevent  the  delivery  of  let- 
ters on  private  solicitation  ? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  obliging  enough  in  the 
course  of  that  morning  to  give  him  notice  of 
the  question  he  was  to  put  on  this  subject. 
He  had  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  Postmaster  General  since  the  receipt 
of  the  hon.  Member's  note,  hut  he  con- 
ceived it  was  a  question  of  general  law 
which  he  might  answer  without  consulting 
the  Postmaster  General.  He  believed 
that  the  law  as  it  now  stood  was,  that  the 
Postmaster  General  had  power  to  regu- 
late the  hours  of  delivery  on  Sunday  at 
the  different  Post  Offices.  In  the  metro- 
polis, as  the  House  was  aware,  the  boxes 
were  open  for  the  receipt  of  letters,  but 
there  was  no  delivery,  in  country  towns, 
however,  ho  believed  that  a  delivery  did 
take  place  at  certain  hours,  though  there 
was  no  attendance  at  the  office  during  the 
time  of  divine  service.  He  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) was  not  aware  there  was  any  inten- 
tion to  change  either  the  law  or  the  prac- 
tice. 

POOR  LAW  UNION  OF  CARRICK- 
MACROSS. 
Coloxel  RAWDON  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land whether  any  information  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  respecting  al- 
legtnl  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  others  connected  with  the  Poor  Law 
Union  of  Camckniacrost— whether  inquiry 
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had  been  made  into  the  circumstances  by 
Government  or  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners ;  if  so,  the  date  of  such  inquiry, 
and  the  date  when  the  complaints  of  the 
ratepayers  and  their  demands  for  investi- 
gation were  received  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  ;  if  any  report  had  been 
made  upon  the  subject;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  consent  to  its  production,  and 
to  the  evidence  taken  at  the  investigation, 
together  with  copies  of  the  correspondence 
which  led  to,  and  which  related  to,  such 
investigation  ? 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  replied,  that 
the  Government  had  received  information 
from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
referred — that  inquiry  had  been  made  into 
the  circumstances,  not  by  the  Government, 
but  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — that 
Mr.  Symons,  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, had  been  instructed  to  make 
the  inquiry  on  the  9th  of  May  last — that 
he  proceeded  to  make  the  inquiry  on  the 
19th,  and  reported  on  the  25th — that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  received  the 
complaint  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  1st  of 
April — that  some  correspondence  took 
place  between  them  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  the  interval  between  that 
and  the  16th  or  17th— that  on  the  18th 
the  Commissioners  referred  the  case  to  an 
eminent  counsel  for  his  opinion,  and  this 
opinion  they  did  not  receive  till  the  9th 
of  May,  when  they  immediately  ordered  an 
inquiry.  He  (Lord  Lincoln)  had  no  objec- 
tion to  produce,  not  only  the  report  and 
evidence,  but  the  whole  correspondence, 
which  should  all  be  laid  on  the  Table  as 
soon  as  possible. 

POOR  REMOVAL  BILL. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  Committee  on  the  Poor  Re- 
moval Bill. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON  rose  to  move  an 
Instruction  to  the  Committee  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  union  settle- 
ments ;  and  was  proceeding  to  state  his 
reasons  for  asking  the  consent  of  the  House 
to  the  proposition,  when 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  rose  to  order.  He 
had  always  understood  that  it  was  a  rule 
of  the  House,  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  any  Member  to  move  an  instruction  to 
a  Committee  when  the  object  in  view 
could  be  gained  in  Committee,  which  he 
thought  was  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  could  be  raised 
in  Committee,  both  as  to  the  title  and  pro- 


visions of  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was  entitled 
"  A  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Removal  of  the  Poor." 
It  proposed  to  repeal  certain  former  Acts 
relating  to  the  removal  of  the  poor ;  and 
by  the  sixth  Clause  it  was  proposed  to  be 
enacted  that  every  person  who  had  become 
chargeable  to  any  parish  or  union  in  which 
he  was  not  settled  should  be  liable  to  be 
removed  therefrom  to  any  parish  in  which 
he  was  settled ;  so  that  there  would  be 
ample  opportunity  for  discussing  the  point 
the  hon.  Member  for  Malton  had  in  view. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  move  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  on  the  point  the  hon. 
Member  was  going  to  urge,  they  would 
never  have  a  single  Bill  without  an  instruc- 
tion being  moved  from  that  day  forward. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  has  quite  correctly  stated  the 
practice  of  the  House,  that  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  a  Member  to  move  an  instruction 
to  a  Committee  when  it  is  competent  for 
the  Committee  itself  to  entertain  his  Mo- 
tion ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  is  necessary  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malton  to  move  his  instruction 
in  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  enter- 
tain the  subject. 

Mr.  BANKES  would  not  venture  to  of- 
fer any  observation  upon  the  point  which 
had  just  been  raised  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Chair  ;  but,  in  another  respect, 
he  ventured  to  object  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Malton  having  precedence  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  it  was  distinctly 
understood,  when  they  allowed  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time  without  discussion, 
that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  Bill  there 
should  be  a  discussion  on  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if 
they  allowed  the  present  opportunity  to 
pass,  another  might  not  arise.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malton  succeeded  in  his  Mo- 
tion, the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
principle  might  be  lost.  Waving,  there- 
fore, for  a  moment,  the  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  he  submitted 
whether  he  ought  not  to  have,  on  the 
ground  he  had  already  stated,  precedence 
over  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary 
would,  he  was  sure,  bear  him  out,  that 
when  they  last  parted,  it  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  an  opportunity  was  to  be  af- 
forded for  making  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  It  was  upon  that  under- 
standing that  the  Bill  had  been  allowed  to 
reach  its  present  stage. 
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Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  nothing  could 
be  more  accurate  than  the  statement  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  that  the  second  reading  had 
heen  allowed  to  pass  without  discussion,  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  it  would  he 
open  to  any  hon.  Member  to  discuss  the 
principle  at  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill. 
With  respect  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Fiusbury,  he  begged  to 
remind  tho  House,  that  as  tho  Bill  now 
Stood,  its  principle  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
removal  of  poor  settled  in  England.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Mai  ton,  however,  was  anx- 
ious to  introduce  into  tho  Bill  another  most 
important  principle,  one  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  removal  of  tho  poor — 
namely,  an  alteration  to  a  limited  extent 
of  tho  law  of  settlement.  After  what  had 
fallen  from  tho  Speaker,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  offer  any  observation  on  the  right 
of  tho  hon.  Momber  to  move  that  instruc- 
tion; but  he  thought  it  would  bo  better 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  proceed  now, 
because,  if  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
assent  of  the  House  to  his  proposed  instruc- 
tion, it  would  be  in  vain  to  discuss  the  mea- 
sure as  it  now  stood — the  whole  Bill  must 
bo  remodelled,  and  he  should  have  to  ask 
the  House  to  go  into  Committoe  pro  for  md, 
in  order  that  the  Bill  might  bo  altered  in 
somo  most  important  particulars. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  this  caso  afforded 
another  proof  of  the  inconvenience  of  allow- 
ing tho  second  readings  of  Bills  to  pass 
sub  silcntio  ;  for,  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton  succeeded,  the  time  would  be  gone 
by  for  any  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  lie  was  surprised  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  say  that  the  law  of  settlement 
was  not  included  in  this  Bill.  To  say  so 
was  really  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 

CMic.  Why,  it  would  much  better  have 
n  called  a  Settlement  Bill  than  a  Re- 
moval Bill.  Ho  repeated  that,  in  common 
fairness,  there  ought  to  be  a  discussion  on 
tho  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mil.  BUNCOMBE  asked  whether,  if 
tho  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  prcveut 
tho  removal,  under  certain  conditions,  of 
persons  who  had  a  settlement  elsewhere, 
such  a  provision  did  not,  in  fact,  raise  tho 
question  of  the  law  of  settlement  i 

Sir  J .  (j  R  A  HAM  was  understood  to  say, 
that  although  the  Hill  provided  that  a  per- 
son, after  a  five  years'  residence,  should 
not  be  removable,  yet  that  provision  did  not 
touch  the  settlement  of  such  a  party  in  the 
least  degree.  A  party  hi  non-removable 
still  retained  his  M'ttlenicut,  which  was 
not  affected. 


Lord  J.  RUSSELL  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  that  it  was 
more  convenient  in  general  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  a  Bill  ou  the  second  reading, 
and  reserve  for  tho  next  stage  the  questions 
properly  belonging  to  it.  But  he  did  not 
see  that  tho  hon.  Member  would  now  bo 
precluded  from  making  any  objection  to 
tho  Bill  which  he  might  think  proper.  Tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  if  the  instruction 
were  carried,  the  Bill  would  have  to  be  re- 
modelled, and  it  would  then  be  a  compara- 
tively new  Bill.  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton  should  fail,  however,  it  would  then 
be  quite  competent  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  to  take  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  night  for  the  discussion  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  £.  DENISON  was  most  anxious 
in  every  way  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
tho  House;  and  he  had  only  given  his  no- 
tice in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Speaker.  He  begged  altogether  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  getting  rid  of  this 
measure  by  his  proposed  instruction,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  his  hon.  Friend  tho 
Member  for  Finsbury.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  thoughts,  as  he  was  most 
anxious  for  the  success  of  tho  measure,  if 
accompanied  by  certain  modifications,  with- 
out which  it  appeared  to  him  not  to  deservo 
the  support  of  the  House.  Ho  thought 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
House  to  discuss  his  Motion  l>eforc  discuss- 
ing the  principle  of  tho  Bill,  because,  as  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them,  if  the 
instructions  were  agreed  to,  the  Bill  would 
have  to  bo  remodelled,  and  the  previous 
discussion  of  the  principle  would  then  have 
heen  a  waste  of  time.  Ho  would,  there- 
fore, with  the  leave  of  the  House,  proceed. 
In  the  first  place,  some  confusion  arose 
from  the  title  of  the  Bill.  It  professed  to 
be  a  Bill  for  the  removal  of  the  poor;  yet 
its  first  principle,  they  were  told,  was  non- 
removability — a  word  not  known  to  the 
English  language,  and  which  he  IiujkhI  ho 
would  not  have  occasion  to  use  a  second 
time  in  that  House.  It  was  also  said  to 
bo  a  Bill  which  did  not  affect  the  law  of 
settlement,  but  it  certainly  did  incidentally 
affect  all  who  paid  and  who  received  poor- 
rates.  It  was  introduced  as  a  measure 
which  was  to  be  serviceable  to  the  country 
districts,  as  regarded  great  towns.  It  was 
introduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  Corn 
Bill,  and  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion by  hon.  Members  who  sat  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  Hoiim*.  Now,  as  to 
this  question  between  the  town  and  coun- 
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try  districts,  he  proposed  to  raise  no  dis- 
cussion ;  but  as  between  different  districts 
and  parishes  of  the  country,  it  did  appear  to 
him  that  the  measure  would  work  very  great 
injustice.  This  was  the  subject  he  wished 
more  especially  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  What  were  some  of  the 
chief  evils  under  which  the  labouring  poor 
now  suffered  ?  Bad  cottages  and  too  few 
of  them.  Many  people  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  rooms  too  small,  and  too  often  in 
single  rooms,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
health  and  morals.  The  same  evils  had 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Ashley,  as  existing  in  the 
great  towns  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
That  noble  Lord  said,  that  the  state  of  the 
labouring  population  in  those  towns  was 
the  monster  evil  of  this  country.  Would 
that  the  same  reproach  could  not  be  cast 
on  the  rural  districts,  as  regarded  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  poor !  It  was  in 
vain  to  tako  steps  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  it  was  in  vain  to 
vote  money  for  their  education  and  im- 
provement, to  build  school-houses  and  ap- 
point schoolmasters,  if  the  scholar  on  his 
return  home  each  day  saw  examples 
stronger  than  any  precept,  and  far  op- 
posed to  the  instruction  he  had  just  re- 
ceived as  to  order,  cleanliness,  and  moral- 
ity. But  the  House  had  higher  authority 
than  his  for  those  statements:  they  had 
the  authority  of  their  own  Commission,  to 
which  they  would  naturally  be  disposed  to 
pay  attention  and  respect.  A  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  in  1843,  and  he  would  read 
a  few  extracts  from  their  Report  and  evi- 
dence. With  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
people  in  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  So- 
merset, they  said — 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  visiting 
the  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  with 
the  general  want  of  new  cottages,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  increase  ofpopuiation.  Everywhere 
the  cottages  are  old,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  are  consequently  ill-adapted  for  their 
increased  number  of  inmates  of  late  years.  The 
want  of  sufficient  accommodation  seems  universal ; 
a  great  many  cottages  have  only  one  bed-room  ; 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  divide  a  family  so  that  grown-up 
persons  of  different  sexes  do  not  sleep  in  the  same 
room ;  three  or  four  persons  frequently  sleep  in 
the  same  bed." 

The  next  passage  of  the  evidence  was  one 
to  which  he  would  pray  the  most  particular 
attention  of  the  House,  for  it  was  of  the ' 
very  greatest  importance : — 

"  The  want  of  proper  accommodation  exists  in  I 


the  large  villages  rather  than  in  detached  cottages 
on  the  farms ;  the  more  immoral  women  como 
from  these  villages ;  the  steady  and  better  are 
from  the  detached  cottages." 

The  Rev.  J.  Guthrie  expressly  says — 

"  The  want  of  good  cottages,  where  tho  mem- 
bers of  a  family  can  live  separate,  is  a  great  cause 
of  demoralization :  where  grown-up  members  of  the 
same  family  are  continually  occupying  the  same 
room,  modesty  and  delicacy  and  sense  of  shame  are 
soon  put  to  flight ;  where  these  are  absent,  and 
dirt  and  disorder  take  their  place,  a  gradual  de- 
clension in  good  morals  and  character  succeeds, 
and  the  wholo  family  sink  perceptibly  to  a  lower 
grade  in  character  and  conduct." 

Mr.  H.  Phelps,  contrasting  two  districts 
of  Studley  and  Foxton,  says — 

"  In  Studley  I  found  twenty-nine  people  living 
under  one  roof,  amongst  them  married  men  and 
women,  and  young  people  of  nearly  all  ages.  In 
Studley  it  is  common  for  a  whole  family  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room.  In  Foxton  things  are  different. 
The  people  in  Foxton  are  much  more  moral,  or- 
derly, and  better  disposed.  The  wages  are  the 
same,  and  the  employment  the  same.  I  attribute 
the  difference  to  the  circumstance  of  each  family 
in  foxton  occupying  a  separate  tenement,  with 
sufficient  accommodation,  while  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case  in  Studley." 

He  would  only  trouble  the  House  with  one 
more  extract  respecting  the  working  of  the 
gang  system.  The  example  was  from  tho 
county  of  Norfolk  : — 

"  Castle  Acre  is  what  is  called  an  open  parish — 
th.it  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  considerable  number  of 
proprietors,  while  the  neighbouring  parishes  are 
each  owned  by  one  or  two  (or  very  few)  proprie- 
tors. These  last,  partly  in  order  to  prevent  an 
increase  of  birth  settlement,  and  to  keep  down  the 
rates,  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  invest  money 
in  cottage  property,  not  only  allow  no  new  cot- 
tages to  be  built,  but  let  the  old  ones  fell  into  ruin. 
Tho  resident  population  of  these  parishes  is  thereby 
gradually  reduced,  as  the  labourers  arc  forced  to 
quit  them  and  come  to  reside  in  Castle  Acre. 
Thus,  while  in  the  adjoining  parishes  there  aro  not 
hands  enough  left  to  cultivate  tho  soil,  Castle 
Acre  is  overstocked  with  inhabitants  that  do  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  who  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  worst  characters  of  the  parishes  from 
whence  they  come.  The  competition  caused  by  the 
new  comers  raises  tho  house-rent  throughout  the 
parish ;  and  as  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
have  land  at  Castle  Acre,  they  are  forced  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant rents  for  very  wretched  dwellings.  Forty- 
nine  labourers'  families  belong  to  Castle  Acre,  103 
families  belong  to  other  parishes.  Suppose  a  far- 
mer in  or  near  Castle  Acre  wishes  to  have  a  parti- 
cular piece  of  work  done  which  will  demand  a  num- 
ber of  hands,  he  applies  to  a  gang  master  at  Castle 
Acre,  who  contracts  to  do  the  work  and  furnish 
the  labour.  Ho  accordingly  gets  together  as  many 
hands  as  he  thinks  sufficient,  and  sends  them  in  a 
gang  to  their  place  of  work.  If  the  work,  as 
usually  happens,  is  such  that  it  can  be  done  by 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men,  the  gang  is 
in  that  case  composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  .ill  ages.  The  system  is  essentially  bad,  pro- 
ductive of  immorality,  and  attended  with  much 
hardship.    The  poor  man,  under  the  gang  master, 
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works  as  hard  as  if  he  was  doinjr  piecework,  but 
gets  only  day  wages.  Those  who  first,  uninten- 
tionally and  unknowingly  caused  the  mischief,  can 
alone  cure  it — I  mean  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners.  If  these  103  stranger  families,  who  now 
swell  the  amount  of  crime  and  misery  at  Castle 
Acre,  were  living  in  their  own  parishes,  subject 
to  the  control  of  their  landlords,  aided  by  their 
care  and  kindness,  guided  by  their  example,  bene- 
fited by  that  chance  contact  with  persons  of 
birth,  education,  and  station,  which  indirectly  tend 
to  civilise  ;  infiuonced,  too,  by  that  sense  of  shame 
which  koci*  many  a  man  straight  at  home  who, 
in  a  far'country,  would  bo  a  prodigal,  Castle  Acre 
would  not  bo  rcproaclied  as  4  the  cross  of  all  the 
scraping*  of  the  county,'  and  it  would  'no  longer 
lie  what  it  now  is,  the  most  miserable  rural  parish 
I  over  saw  anywhere." 

A  system  most  prejudicial  to  the  labourer 
prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and 
particularly  near  tho  town  ho  represented, 
lu  tho  largo  parishes  in  the  Wolds,  the 
cottage*  wore  so  much  destroyed,  that  the 
labourer*  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  small 
town*  for  shelter  along  with  their  wives 
ami  families.  The  farmer,  however,  who 
required  his  labourer  near  at  hand,  said 
that  it  would  be  too  inconvenient  to  permit 
him  to  live  a  great  way  off,  and  so  put 
him  into  some  stable  or  loft  to  sleep 
tot*  Ave  nights  in  tho  week,  while  he 
paid  hia  wages  partly  in  money  and 
partly  iu  food.  The  consequence  was, 
that  tho  man  was  separated  from  his  fa- 
mily, ami  those  wages  which  would  support 
him  ami  them  in  comparative  comfort,  if 
living  together,  proved  very  inadequate  to 
their  maintenance  when  separated.  From 
that  ay  atom  he  was  convinced  that  evils  of 
tho  most  grave  and  serious  nature  arose 
evils  which  would  he  aggravated  in  every 
way  by  tho  present  Bill;  which  seemed  to 
him  oahmlatod  to  extend  them  to  a  most 
alarming  degree.  But  some  might  say,  his 
ohjootion  only  applied  to  a  few  cases  ;  that 
the  closo  parishes,  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  proprietors,  were  few  in  number. 
If  indeed  tho  proportion  of  close  to  open 
|iariahus  were  very  small,  the  matter  might 
not  Ihi  worth  consideration;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
mtiro  into  this  point,  and  he  found  that 
Urn  close  parishes  and  the  open  parishes, 
taking  the  country  through,  were  nearly 
equal.  Thus  there  were  in  Southwell 
Union,  00  parishes;  28  close,  32  open. 
Loughborough  Union,  23  parishes  ;  12 
eloso,  1 1  open.  Shardlow  Union,  40  pa- 
rishes ;  23  close,  23  o|>cn.  Basford  Union, 
43  parishes  ;  21  close,  20  open,  two 
doubtful.  Malton  Union,  08  parishes;  31 
close,  37  open ;  Norfolk  (Tunstead  and 
Happing,  Hundred),  41  parishes;  20  close 
or  nearly  to,  21  open.     The  result,  then, 


of  his  inquiries  proved,  that  the  two  classes 
of  parishes  were  about  equal,  and  the  ef- 
fect would  be  that  one  half  the  parishes 
would  have  to  support  the  poor  of  the  other 
half,  who  would  be  entirely  thrown  on  them 
for  maintenance.  In  looking  for  a  remedy 
to  these  evils,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
change  from  a  parish  to  a  union  settlement 
would  be  the  most  effectual  and  most  ad- 
vantageous— such  a  change  would  remove 
the  main  inducement  to  pull  down  cottages, 
and  would  rather  have  a  tendency  the  con- 
trary way;  because  if  the  landed  proprietor 
were  compelled  to  support  the  poor  and 
destitute  of  the  union,  whether  they  re- 
sided in  his  parish  or  in  an  adjoining  one, 
it  was  manifest  that  his  interest  would  in- 
duce him  to  take  advantage  of  their  labour 
and  strength  in  their  better  days,  and  pro- 
vide residences  for  them  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  that  he  might  have  the 
value  of  their  labour.  It  struck  him  that 
the  measure  recently  under  consideration 
to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  no  un- 
important effect  on  this  question.  They 
were  told  that  the  change  in  the  law 
would  waken  a  thousand  farmers  from  their 
sleep.  When  those  farmers  had  aroused 
them  from  their  slumbers,  they  would  see 
that  the  first  thing  which  demanded  their 
attention  was  the  question  of  labour,  and 
the  condition  of  tho  labourer  :  they  would 
find  that  he  often  had  to  walk  four  or 
five  miles  to  his  work  in  the  morning, 
and  return  as  many  every  night ;  though 
any  practical  man  among  them  would 
know  that  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
his  land  would  be  impossible  if  his  sta- 
bles wore  four  or  fire  miles  off,  and  if  his 
cart  horses  were  to  go  and  come  all  that 
distance  to  and  from  their  work.  Could 
they  expect  to  withdraw  from  men  a 
degree  of  labour  which  they  knew  was  im- 
possible to  be  obtained  from  horses  ?  Many 
fanners,  he  believed,  in  making  arrange- 
ments with  their  landlords,  would  prefer 
having  cottages  built  for  their  laliourers  to 
the  diminution  of  rents.  He  believed  if 
the  Bill  were  to  pass,  and  these  resolutions 
received  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
House,  the  antagonist  principles  which 
now  prevailed  between  interest  and  duty 
would  be  happily  reconciled,  and  the  land- 
lord would  no  longer  have  any  inducement  to 
get  rid  of  the  labouring  man.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  an  opposite  tendency 
would  bo  produced,  most  useful  to  the  ln- 
lxniror,  and  advantageous  to  the  cultivators 
of  land.  It  would  be  objected  to  his  rej'O- 
lution,  he  knew,  that  to  adopt  it  would  in- 
volve an  interference  with  the  old  parochial 
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system.  Now,  for  the  ancient  principles  of 
our  institutions — for  anything  which  pro- 
duced feelings  of  contentment  and  good  will 
between  the  employer  and  the  employ- 
ed— he  entertained  the  highest  and  most 
sincere  respect ;  but  if  the  House  were  to 
consider  the  difference  which  existed  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  in  the  present 
day,  and  those  which  prevailed  when  the 
parochial  system  was  established,  he 
thought  they  would  see  that  it  was  push- 
ing our  respect  for  antiquity  to  an  extreme 
limit,  to  refuse  under  such  altered  circum- 
stances a  consideration  of  his  proposal,  and 
to  insist  on  maintaining  things  as  they  are, 
merely  because  they  have  long  so  existed. 
Let  them  look  to  the  preamble  of  13  and 
14  Chas.  II. f  cap.  12,  which  established 
the  parochial  system,  and  they  would  find 
the  following  words : — 

"  Whereas,  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the 
law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  from  going 
from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do  en- 
deavour to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes 
where  there  is  the  best  stock,  the  largest  com- 
mons or  wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the  most 
wood  for  them  to  burn  and  destroy ;  and  when 
they  have  consumed  it,  then  to  another  parish, 
and  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  the 
great  discouragement  of  parishes  to  provide  stocks, 
where  it  is  liablo  to  be  discovered  by  strangers." 

It  was  then,  the  principle  of  law  that  la- 
bourers should  be  confined  to  their  particu- 
lar districts;  but  at  present  it  was  desirable 
to  provide  for  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 
so  as  to  equalize  as  much  as  possible  the 
demand  with  the-  supply.  There  was  ge- 
nerally a  redundancy  of  labour  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  whilst  it  was  deficient 
in  the  towns  ;  and  it  would  be  carrying 
respect  for  ancient  systems  very  far  indeed 
if  we  were  to  keep  up  the  parochial  estab- 
lishment which  interfered  with  the  distri- 
bution of  labour.  It  was  under  the  paro- 
chial system  that  these  evils  had  increased 
and  grown  up,  and  that  these  antagonist  feel- 
ings between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
had  come  to  prevail  in  the  country.  Though 
the  parochial  system  might  induce  persons 
to  act  with  kindness  towards  the  poor,  it 
led  to  such  acts  as  the  demolition  of  cot- 
tages. It  might  be  objected  to  his  propo- 
sition that  the  union  system  would  fail  in 
point  of  economy  ;  but  it  was  under  the  old 
parochial  system  that  all  the  extravagant 
expenditure  had  occurred.  In  1834  the 
expenses  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  amounted 
to  6,300,000J.,  which  was  increased  to 
7,597,000J.  by  law  and  other  expenses. 
In  1844  it  amounted  to  4,900,000*.,  which, 
with  similar  additions,  came  to  5,440,000*., 
showing  a  saving  of  upwards  of  2,000,000?. 


on  the  old  system.  The  reduction  of  law 
expenses  had  been  very  great.  There  was 
reason  to  expect  that  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion, not  an  increase  in  expenditure,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  plan.  There 
were  upwards  of  14,000  parishes  in  Eng- 
land, and  only  623  unions,  so  that  it  was 
evident  the  expenses  attendant  on  removal 
would  be  greatly  less  if  a  system  of  settle- 
ment by  union  were  established,  instead  of 
settlement  by  parishes,  which  at  present 
prevailed.  In  the  Report  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Burdens  affecting  real  Pro- 
perty, one  of  the  latest  Parliamentary 
documents  brought  under  notice,  it  was 
remarked — 

"  The  agricultural  witnesses  complained  also  of 
the  restriction  in  the  choice  of  labourers  imposed 
on  the  farmer  by  the  law  of  settlement ;  and  Mr. 
Coppock,  the  clerk  of  the  Stockport  Union,  bears 
evidence  to  the  hardships  and  expenses  occasioned 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law." 

It  seemed  evident  that  the  union  settle- 
ments would  produce  great  advantages  in 
this  respect,  and  prevent  great  injustice 
and  inequality,  afford  a  wider  scope  for 
labour,  place  the  labourer  on  a  better  foot- 
ing with  his  employer,  bring  him  nearer  to 
his  work,  and,  above  all,  do  that  which  was 
most  important,  provide  him  with  better 
lodging  and  accommodation.  It  was  with 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  question,  and  of  the  results 
which  would  arise  from  this  Bill,  that  ho 
had  ventured  to  make  these  suggestions. 
As  far  as  his  own  interest  was  concerned 
— if  indeed  the  interest  of  any  individual 
could  be  distinct  from  the  general  good — 
the  resolution  he  proposed  was  rather 
opposed  than  favourable  to  those  interests. 
The  proposal  he  had  made  would  prevent 
the  proprietor  of  land,  over  which  ho  had 
exclusive  control,  from  turning  away  his 
labourers.  He  thought  such  restriction  was 
right;  but  it  so  happened  that  whatever  pro- 
perty he  possessed  was  so  situated.  He 
was  an  owner  of  close  parishes.  He  could 
therefore  claim  at  least  to  be  free  from  any 
imputation  of  personal  motives  in  bringing 
forward  this  question.  If  the  House  ap- 
proved of  his  proposal,  they  would  remove 
that  power  from  his  hands  ;  if  not,  they 
would  leave  him  a  power  which  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  disposed  to  abuse ;  but  he 
should  be  glad  to  be  deprived  even  of  the 
temptation  to  do  wrong.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  following 
Instructions  to  the  Committee : — 

"  1.  After  a  day  to  be  fixed  for  each  union,  all 
paupers  of  the  parishes  comprising  the  union  shall 
be  settled  in  the  union,  and  not  in  any  parish  of 
such  union. 
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Mil  iSP'Ji  I'orifl'-u.xicd  thf  i-ni- 1  ainl  un- 
a  i*y-u-sii  which  «  -sji-hu- 
»ii  t"  d»-:vc  ui:t  jrt-r?-  <n» 
il.<  lv  t«^  h.-rniiii*  clui!^»  ah.  ■  ir  -:n  j-ari-ln-* 
wjih  «ihi<-h  th'-v  had  1-  ::.'  U-i-ii  cMrct'-J. 
J  ii  I  In-  j-  iri-h  when.-  hi-  n^i'I-  d.  th-r--  wi  re 
iuaf:y  lah'i'irt.-r!*  i»ln  1»  !.••!  ■••■.!  t»  lar^c  pa- 
ri-i.i-s  in  tli"  ii'.ijh]«"Urh'»'»d:  hut.  a^  tiny 
li V.--1  in  th""?«*  pnrMi.-i.  tln-v  w..uld  in-t  U-- 
«-iiin«'  char^i-a;'h-  mi  that  wliii-h  li :..  tii«d 
iiy  th«-ir  indu-try.  while  at  the  ruin*-  time 
thf  market  t"«.r  tlnir  lahn'jr  w.ml-1  U-  cir- 
••uin-'-riiM  il  hv  tin*  avpr- l.t-a-i-'ii  h ■-:  tln-v 
«!mjiu<1  ai-i|iiii«'  a  -•-ttli.-jn«-iis  in  tin-  pi:i-lt 
»hi-n-  tiny  w»-p-  ftiip!  -v  d.  He  »o-  c-.n- 
viiu-i-d  lha*  i;iii>n  -'  t:!.-::u  r.t-  ^niild  he  a 
irrrat  eiiciiiirai*  inrtit  t««  iiidu-:r:nii«  la- 
hi.um'r*.  ami  »miM  tt-mi  vt-ry  irri-.iily  tn 
iriippivi-  their  iremr.J  •  hara«-t.r  a:.d  ci»iidi- 
tinii.  He  would  lint  vnt-  }-r  i:iiii>u  M-ttle- 
niiiit  i]iii'niiiiiTt>-<l  uith  tlii-i  Hill:  h;it  he 
tru-»--il  that  tin*  ImII  wi.iiM  nut  pa-»  »ith- 
niit  !••  ■•:  -z  pujihI.-U.-.I  i«i  «ucli  u  iii:in:ii-r  as 
»■•  i-  ..hra'-i    thi     |-r* -J-- ■  -!f i» »ii . 

Mi:,  i  HKISP.NIKII  ^!d.  that  if  ho 
e-ii.ld  a^ri'i-  tliat  tin*  pmpii^.il  v.i*  of  heiie- 
tit  to  th"  I.iImiiipt.  ai.d  r-jMi-iallv  !••  the 
uzriculiurul  labourer,   he  would  L'ive  il  Ma 
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support;  but,  from  the  practical  operation 
of  the  existing  Poor  Laws,  he  was  firmly 
persudded  that,  instead  of  conferring  a  be- 
nefit on  the  agricultural  labourer,  he  would 
he  materially  injured.  He  also  considered 
the  5th  Clause,  which  did  not  positively 
enact  a  new  settlement,  as  objectionable  in 
itself;  but  he  considered  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend  still  more  objectionable.  The 
benefit  of  the  Poor  Law  was,  that  it  acted 
as  a  labour-rate  on  the  parish.  He  had 
known  able-bodied  labourers  who  had  been 
refused  employment  in  consequence  of  the 
distress  of  the  farmers,  because  they  could 
not  agree  who  should  employ  them.  These 
persons  went  into  the  workhouse;  the  parish 
found  the  expense  so  great  that  they  agreed 
amongst  themselves,  and  were  willing  to 
employ  these  people  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
wages;  but  if  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend  were  carried  into  effect,  the  parish 
would  throw  these  persons  on  the  union  at 
large.  It  would  be  said,  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  is  less  pauperised,  and  therefore 
will  contributo,  by  a  general  rate,  to  main- 
tain our  poor.  He  had  some  respect  for 
the  ancient  parochial  system  in  England, 
because  he  thought  it  engendered  a  good 
feeling  of  mutual  kindness  between  the  mid- 
dle and  labouring  classes  of  society;  but  in- 
dependent of  that  circumstance  he  was  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  the  practical  effect  of 
this  measure,  if  carried  into  operation, 
would  be,  that  the  farmers,  when  they  felt 
themselves  distressed  by  legislative  mea- 
sures, or  other  causes,  would  throw  the 
poor  on  the  union,  partly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  would  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  so  much  to  maintain  them,  and 
partly  because  they  might  throw  these  peo- 
ple on  adjoining  parishes  who  had  taken 
greater  care  of  the  poor.  As  to  the  mea- 
sure itself,  he  would  not  enter  into  any  re- 
marks in  the  present  state  of  the  discus- 
sion. He  agreed  in  many  of  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member .  for  Brecon,  and 
hoped  that  some  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  get  up  and  state  the  re- 
fusal of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  as- 
sent to  this  proposition. 

Mb.  STEUTT  was  as  anxious  as  any 
hon.  Member  to  sec  the  Poor  Laws  im- 
proved, and  to  see  that  alteration  so  gene- 
rally demanded  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  poor;  but  he,  at  the  same 
time,  did  not  wish  to  find  defects  oblite- 
rated by  a  still  greater  abuse;  and  he  fear- 
ed that  by  passing  the  Bill  in  its  present 
shape,  without  such  an  Amendment  as  that 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend,  they  would 


be  adding  to  the  evil.  There  were  parti* 
cular  cases  in  which  such  a  course  as  that 
proposed  to  be  pursued  would  be  most  in- 
jurious; and  in  those  parishes  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  the  Bill  might  tend 
to  open  up  new  sources  of  abuse.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  settlement  was  in  itself 
an  evil ;  that  the  power  to  remove  the  poor 
was  an  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  labour ;  but  these  evils  were, 
unfortunately,  necessary  evils.  The  only 
effectual  mode  of  administration  was  that 
of  a  local  system ;  they  could  not  have  a 
local  system  without  local  interests ;  and 
they  could  not  have  local  interests  without 
some  sort  of  settlement.  That  was  the 
only  ground  upon  which  they  could  defend 
it ;  but  why  extend  the  question  of  subdi- 
visions of  settlement  further  than  neces- 
sary ?  If  the  Bill  were  passed  into  law,  it 
would  no  doubt  give  rise  to  great  abuses, 
unless  accompanied  by  some  measure  of 
the  kind  proposed. 

Mr.  PAKINGTON  felt  considerable 
difficulty  as  to  the  course  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Malton,  he  ought  to  pursue.  .Ho 
could  not  doubt  that,  by  consenting  to  the 
Amendment,  there  would  bo  involved  a  re- 
construction of  the  Bill,  and  that  the  delay 
might  be  such  that  it  might  not  pass  this 
Session.  He  agreed,  however,  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Malton,  that  union  set- 
tlement would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present  law  of  settlement,  and  he  would 
therefore  support  the  proposition.  One 
of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  proposal 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was,  that  the 
Bill  offered  numberless  temptations  to  local 
jobbing,  and  that  it  exposed  the  poor  to 
hardship;  and  he  thought  that  by  adopting 
the  suggestion  of  union  settlement  they 
would  remove  those  objections.  It  had 
been  urged  against  the  measure  recently 
introduced  by  the  Government  with  regard 
to  a  five  years'  settlement,  that  it  was  un- 
just to  the  manufacturing  districts;  but  he 
thought  that  those  who  derived  a  benefit 
from  the  labour  were  called  on  to  assist 
the  labourer  when  in  distress.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  of  opinion  that  inconve- 
nience might  sometimes  arise  from  such  a 
system,  and  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  populous 
town,  there  were  a  distribution  over  a  union. 
It  had  been  said  there  would  be  no  longer 
the  inducements  which  had  before  existed 
for  farmers  to  employ  the  labourers  in  ad- 
verse seasons ;  but  it  was  forgotten  that, 
though  there  would  be  no  longer  parish  in- 
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t»*rvKib.  tin tv  would  IK-  uuiou  iiiwrent* :  tbat 
there  would  Ik-  the  haxne  motive*  as  l»efore 
amon<:  employer*. ,  witb  the  difference  that 
tLt  circle  would  be  widened.  He  wa*  eon- 
viiieod  that  tin*  .Bill  would  Ik-  imjiroved  by 
the  introduction  of  uniou  bettlenieirt* .  and 
he  trubtod  tbat  the  Ooverumeut  would  we 
tbai  the  poor  did  not  lot*  the  advantage  of 
tsufb  au  eujeudation. 

>Sik  J.  Oil  A  HAM  :  h  may  perhaps  V? 
for  the  convenience  of  the  HoutH-.  if  I 
btate  on  tbe  present  occasion  what  i»>  tbe 
view  which  1  entertain  on  tbi*  subject. 
I'pon  tbe  abstract  merits  of  tbe  question 
we  are  now  dibcuasiujr.  it  is  almost  suj»er- 
fluou*  to  trouble  tbe  House  at  any  leurth  : 
for  t bit.  ui  fart,  it  tbe  frame  proposition 
which  i  bad  tbe  honour  of  submit  tin?  to 
J'arliameut  in  the  course  of  la*t  Session. 
It  is  tbe  introduction  of  union  Rett  lenient. 
tak#*n  in  conjunction  with  tbe  irremova- 
bility of  tbe  poor  who  haTe  resided  in 
on«-  place  for  five  year*,  aud  have  not 
during  tbobe  five  rear*  been  chargeable. 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  what  was 
stated,  that  when  tbi*  measure  was  an- 
nounce*! by  my  rivht  hon.  Friend  at  the 
bead  of  tbe  Government,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  *S('*bion.  it  wa*  announced  as  a 
measure  limited  to  removal,  and  not  inter- 
fering at  all  *itb  the  law  of  settlement. 
And  the  reason  for  that  announcement 
w»k,  that  in  the  year  J  >^ 4  4  I  eubmitti-d  to 
the  House  a  proposition  for  an  extensive 
alteration  in  tbe  law  of  settlement,  which 
J  then  believed,  aud  *tiJl  believe,  would 
have  simplified  arid  improved  the  law.  would 
have  di minimi"]  litigation,  and  conferral  a 
;rn*at  benefit  upon  the  labouring  ela^ep  : 
but  tli«»  House  then  refused  to  approve  of 
that  pro pos  it  ion.  In  tbe  course  of  last  Ses- 
sion again  Government  proposed,  inconjunc- 
tion  witb  tbat  which  i*  tlie  principal  fea- 
ture of  thin  Bill,  tbe  substance  of  tbe  pro- 
position now  mode  by  the  hofl.  Member  for 
Mai  ton,  viz.,  that  for  parish  wtt  lenient, 
union  settlement  should  he  substituted. 
The  reri-ption  which  that  proposition  met 
witb  ut  tin-  time,  ban  been  correctly  dcM-rih 
id  ;  the  attachment  to  the  unciffit  parish 
s\»*tem  wan  very  strong  in  man y  uuarter*  of 
thin  House;  and  though  the  adminifttration 
•if  relief  has,  by  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
iin'iit  Act,  ei'iisi-d  to  be  a  parish  and  is 
mm  a  union  s\Mi-m,  *till  it  wh*  considered 
advisable  to  restrict  tlie  liability  of  tbe 
charge  within  tin*  ancient  panM'hial  li- 
mit*, t'ndcr  these  firciifiiManccH,  Go- 
vernment did  not  think  it  expedient  in  the 
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anion  h  made  T*hh  cry  arranremeat 
for  oherinr  the  law  of  aettlement  :  and  it 
was  xv  meet  what  appeared  to  "fc  tbe 
wibhet  of  tbe  Bouse  that  this  come 
war  decided  on.  My  own  opinion  an  tins 
matter  remainF  entirely  wtcbaDrecL  Itbmk 
then-  are  many  reason*  why  tbe  propoffxtaM 
which  we  are  now  discusfdnr  would  ] 
lieueficial:  but  there  arc  also  same 
objections.  My  hon.  and  jraUaxn  FrirW 
tbe  MeiLber  for  Bricinan.  on  a  farmer  oc- 
casion, objected  to  the  chanrc  a»  too  ex- 
tensive :  and  yet  Wiire  he  sat  down  be 
ojiened  u*  tbe  Ht«use  a  far  more  exteasarew 
and.  a^  I  think,  a  still  more  danrcrons  pr». 
j»wition.  namely,  not  (inly  the  fnlodt«- 
tion  of  union  for  Tiarochia]  scrtlement*, 
but  a*  I  underst-riod.  the  aholkion  of  «i- 
tlement  alv.»r*theT.  and  the  i=trt«dncikm  «f 
a  charge  on  the  natK«na]  rpresue,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  do  »ot 
think  it  advisable,  at  the  pretest  moment, 
to  po  inu«  the  di^cu5Sic»n  of  so  wide  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  must  say.  acenrdin^  to  my 
judgment,  n**  pr«*T»ositH«:i  more  damrcrotta 
in  hn  tendency  c«uld  receive  the  nactiom 
of  the  Houw  :  and  my  onviction  i*.  tbat 
if  Fuch  a  system  a&  that  FUirrerted,  be 
once  a^L'ijited.  r.o  estimate  can  l»e  form- 
e«l  of  the  ultimate  charge  t'>  lie  im- 
posed upoo  the  public  for  thU  purpose. 
1  may  refer  briefly  t'»  the  object i-»n*  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  f.r  ^xf...r»i«h:rc.  He 
fray 5.  that  thi*  Kill,  while  pn.if^*in^  to  be 
a  Bill  dealing  with  the  law  «.f  rcmnTal.  is 
in  reality  a  Bill  affecting  the  law  0f  settle- 
ment. Now.  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire would  examine  the  matter  with 
hi*  UFual  acumen,  and  b«»k  to  the  first 
part  of  the  first  pccti"n  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  see  that  the  enactment  i«  strictly 
limited  to  tb»*e  portion*  of  the  ancient 
law  which  refer  t»i  removal.  Then*  i* 
not  the  leafrt  intention  whatever  of  altering 
the  law  of  settlement  :  it  purpose*  only  to 
rej>eai  the  law  relative  to  removal.  I  ad- 
mit that  there  hm  l^-en  K»mc  d«>ubt  ex- 
pre"«e«l  on  tlii!*  point,  and  that  among  those 
competent  t"fftrm  an  opini«.n  an  uncertainty 
ha«  pp'vailed  as  to  the  actual  meaning  of 
the  word*  used;  but  I  can  a*Mirc  thosv 
Gentlemen  and  the  hon.  McmW,  that  the 
intention  of  the  tinvennent  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
law  of  settlement ;  and  in  Committee  I 
sball  b*»  prejiare<l  t*»  insert  wonls  at  the 
end  of  the  first  clause  which  will  remoTe 
all  ambiguity.  The  hon.  Mcml»er  for 
Lincolnshire,  referring  to  the  fifth  clause. 
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settlement,  and  as  at  variance  with  the 
avowed  object,  and  with  the  title,  which 
refer  exclusively  to  the  law  of  removal. 
The  clause  passed  this  House  in  1844, 
and  was  only  dropped  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  on  the  understand- 
ing that,  as  no  alteration  in  the  law  of 
settlement  was  contemplated,  that  clause 
had  better  be  postponed  for  further  consi- 
deration. With  reference  to  the  instruc- 
tion brought  under  our  notice  by  the  hon. 
Member,  I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  labouring  poor  themselves. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Lincolnshire  states 
that  if  he  were  satisfied  that  the  adoption 
of  the  proposition  would  be  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
he  would,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
on  other  points  involved,  give  to  that  pro- 
posal his  support.  My  view  of  the  matter 
does  rest  upon  a  strong  conviction  that 
this  proposal  is  conducive,  and  eminently 
conducive,  to  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
poor,  more  especially  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  enactment  of  irremova- 
bility. It  has  been  stated — and  the  ar- 
gument has  been  sustained  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Stru'tt)  —  that 
the  law  of  settlement  is,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary, but  that  it  is  anything  but  beneficial 
to  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  it  is  a 
great  interference  with  labour.  Adam 
Smith  says  that  there  is  no  one  enactment 
which  has  interfered  so  much  with  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  every  labouring  man  in 
this  country  at  some  period  of  his  life,  as  the 
law  of  settlement.  I  consider  if  that  be  admit- 
ted, the  only  question  is  what  change,  in 
reference  to  other  interests,  can  be  adopted 
least  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  poor  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Malton  has  stated  that  even  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stands  is  open  to  very  great  ob- 
jections in  what  he  terms  close  parishes, 
as  contrasted  with  open  parishes;  that 
power  exists  now,  and  is  often  exercised, 
of  pulling  down  cottages.  1  know  an  in- 
stance in  which  all  the  land  of  a  parish 
l>eiongs  to  one  proprietor;  it  is  occupied 
by  himself  and  one  fanner,  and  for  the 
last  half-century  there  has  not  been  a 
marriage  allowed  in  that  parish,  nor  I  be- 
lieve has  there  bcen-o.  poor-rate  collected, 
in  consequence  of  the  cottages  built  years 
ago  having  been  pulled  down,  and  the 
strict  regulations  of  the  proprietor,  that  no 
married  persons  having  children  should  re- 
side there.  That  is  a  state  of  things  that 
has  occurred  under  the  law  of  settlement  as 


it  now  exists.  Under  that  law,  residence 
is  the  chief  condition  whereby  a  settle- 
ment can  be  obtained;  in  settlement  by 
hiring,  service,  serving  offices,  residence  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  the  modes  by 
which  settlement  is  obtained.  Then  comes 
the  question,  whether  the  great  evil  of  the 
destruction  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
poor  will  not  be  aggravated,  unless  the  ir- 
removability of  persons  chargeable  is 
checked  by  some  other  enactment;  un- 
less the  new  charge  arising  from  that 
irremovability  is  in  some  degree  coun- 
teracted, there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a 
doubt  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
working  classes.  I  am  strongly  of  opin- 
ion, that  by  diffusing  the  burden  con- 
sequent upon  the  irremovability  over  a 
wider  area,  the  tendency  to  exercise  this 
power  of  pulling  down  cottages  will  be 
diminished.  When  I  introduced  this  pro- 
position in  Parliament,  in  1845,  I  received 
certain  communications  from  various 
chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians,  which, 
as  bearing  upon  this  point,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  I  should  like  to 
read.  I  think  the  great  misfortune  of  the 
present  law  of  settlement  is  that  charac- . 
ter,  good  conduct,  skill,  and  industry  are  no 
recommendation  whatever  to  the  favour  of 
the  law  :  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of 
these  qualities — idleness,  want  of  skill,  and 
profligate  habits,  leading  to  pauperism — 
are  unfortunately  rather  recommendations 
to  relief  and  employment.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Chalk,  the  vice-president  of  the  Bedford 
union,  thus  addresses  himself  to  this 
point.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  As- 
sistant Poor  Law  Commissioner,  Mr.  It. 
Weale,  dated  27th  of  March,  1845,  he 
says — 

"  The  labourer's  sphere  of  action  is  materially 
extended,  and  he  will  soon  discover  that,  if  ho 
cannot  find  employment  in  one  parish,  he  must 
seek  it  in  another;  and  that  as  the  best  labourers 
are  most  regularly  employed  at  the  best  wages,  it 
will  therefore  be  greatly  to  his  interest  to  enda- 
vour  to  become  one  of  that  class.  The  objection 
to  settlers  in  a  parish  will  be  removed;  and  we 
may  expect  to  see  landlords  building  a  better 
description  of  cottages,  in  order  that  their  tenants 
may  have  the  advantage  of  good  labourers  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  member  ot 
our  Committee  stated  that  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  labourers  on  his  farm,  which  is  a 
large  one,  do  not  belong  to  the  parish.  Why  were 
these  men  so  distinguished  ?  Because  they  knew  if 
they  were  not  more  skilful  and  more  trustworthy 
than  the  other  labourers,  they  would  not  retain 
their  situations.  I  receive  the  rent  of  three  cot- 
tages in  my  parish,.  One  is  occupied  by  an  old 
widow,  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  parish,  the 
other  two  by  able-bodied  men  belonging  to  us.  The 
widow  always  has  her  rent  ready  on  Michaelmas- 
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day.  The  other  tenants  mako  every  excuse  to 
put  off  payment;  in  fact,  give  moro  trouble  than 
the  rent  is  worth,  although  it  might  1h»  paid  from 
the  produce  of  their  gardens,  if  judiciously  ma- 
naged. I  could  multiply  instances,  hut  the  two  I 
have  mentioned  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  explain 
my  meaning." 

Oh  serve  the  extent  of  this  alteration  in  the 
circles  to  which  labour  is  at  present  con- 
fined; there  arc  14,500  parishes  where 
separate  settlements  can  be  gained;  there 
arc  only  G20  unions;  thus  the  substitution 
of  the  union  settlement  for  the  parochial 
will  at  once  admit  of  a  great  increase  in 
the  free  circulation  of  labour.  Mr.  Price 
Alcock,  the  vice-president  of  the  Medwaj 
union,  says: — 

"  Rut,  there  is  another  and  great  evil  under  the 
present  system  :  there  is  no  inducement  held  out 
to  the  young  lalKiurer  to  excel  as  a  workman,  to 
he  industrious  and  of  good  moral  habits.  If  he 
travel  tieyond  the  boundaries  of  his  pariah,  ho  can 
gain  no  employment,  and,  if  ho  remain  in  it,  ho 
meets  with  little  or  no  encouragement,  inasmuch 
as  he  sees  the  moxt  worthless  men  in  tho  parish, 
because  they  have  wives  and  families,  obtain  em- 
ployment, when  he  can  obtain  none;  and  careless, 
idle,  reek  leu*  liahits,  improvident  marriages,  ami 
all  the  ills  of  pauj>criftiii,  are  the  sad  consequences. 
The  propoMcd  Dill  will  extend  tho  field  oi  labour 
for  tho  poor  man,  and,  instead  of  being  questioned 
as  to  his  parish,  ho  will  be  questioned  as  to  his 
quality  as  a  workman,  and  his  cliaracteras  a  man; 
and  thu.H  excellence  and  industry  will  meet  with 
their  due  reward.  You  will  see  by  wliat  I  liavo 
said  that  1  anticipate  good  results  from  the  pro- 
posed change." 

I  have  also  a  statement  of  the  converse  of 
the  statements  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
vice-chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  I 
must  say  it  makes  the  case  complete.  I  have 
Raid  that  tin*  alteration  of  settlement  from 
the  parochial  to  the  union  will  mako  the 
character  of  the  labourer  of  greater  value, 
and  that  his  skill  and  industry  will  be  bet- 
ter tested  ;  that  these  qualifications  will 
recommend  him  to  employment,  and  not 
his  liability  to  relief.  The  objection  to  this 
is  here  stated  by  the  Kcv.  Charles  (Jrecn, 
rex.* tor  of  Burgh  (.'us tie.  He  expresses  hid 
apprehension  that — 

"  The  active  and  able-lwxliml  rotild  alone  avail 
th<'iu»flvi>H  of  an  extension  of  the  field  of  Inlwmr 
1m*\oih1  tln'ir  parMiet,  while  the  inferior  and  de- 
cayed liilMiurvr  would  he  injured  in  th»  «amc  or  a 
greater  pm|Nirtioii.  Thin  l.nt  rla*<  i»f  lalHiurer*, 
who  moHt  «taiid  in  lii'i'd  of  protiTtiiiii,  would  mate- 
rially niifler  by  throwing  i»|m>ii  the  field  of  labour. 
For  the  imirjM-nilent  HubaUtente  of  1 1i»*  decayed, 
and  the  .»tupid  and  the  clumpy  labourer.  I  appre- 
hend, a  monopoly,  such  a*  we  now  liatc  in  (tari-hc*. 
i»  !iri*e»*ary." 

Here  is  an  admission  that  the  existing  law 
favours  the  idle.  Protection  to  the  clumsy 
and  inferior  labourer,  as  contrasted  with 
the  bkilful  aud  superior  man,  is  the  argu- 


ment used  against  a  change  in  the  law.  I 
have  here  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Tufnell, 
when  he  was  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner in  1844.     He  says — 

"  I  know  a  gentleman  in  an  agricultural  union 
who  has  taken  a  large  farm,  and  cultivated  it  with 
the  greatest  skill,  introduced  the  latest  improve- 
ments, and  made  it  a  model  for  all  the  neighbour* 
ing  agriculturists.  lie  pays  higher  wages  than  any 
one  else,  employs  on  his  land  three  times  the  propor- 
tion of  Insurers  that  other  farmers  do,  and  hence 
might  be  Mup]M>scd  to  be  popular  in  a  pauperixed 
parish.  Not  at  all.  His  good  farming  requires 
good  workmen;  and  hence  lie  takes  them  from  any 
part  of  tho  union,  quite  regardless  of  the  parish  to 
which  they  belong.  His  own  parishioners  grum- 
ble, and  say  he  does  not  do  half  the  good  that  far- 
mer I),  docs,  who  employs  fewer  labourers,  but 
takes  them  all  from  the  parish,  and  thus  helps  to 
keep  down  tho  rates.  This  gentleman  acta  at 
every  one  would  act  were  a  union  settlement  es- 
tablished, i. «.,  he  takes  the  best  labourers  wherever 
he  can  find  them,  regardless  of  parochial  considera- 
tions. With  him,  good  cliaracter,  skill,  and  trust- 
worthiness arc  the  very  firm  requisites  ;  and  is  it 
not  clear  that  tlie  whole  population  is  far  more  bene- 
fited hy  the  premium  thus  given  to  these  qualities, 
than  by  simply  considering  the  place  of  a  man's  set- 
lenient?  Hence  moral  considerations,  which  I  tea 
put  forward  as  arguments  against  a  union  nettle* 
ment,  appear  to  me  to  In)  strongly  in  favour 
of  it;  and  I  draw  this  conclusion,  because  such  a 
change  will  do  what  it  is  apprehended  it  will  do : 
it  will  give  greater  play  to  the  operation  of  other 
and  higher  considerations  tlian  settlement  ones  in 
tho  selection  of  labourers  for  employment." 

I  have  now  very  briefly  stated  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  had  great  experience, 
first,  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  as 
vice-presidents  of  boards  of  guardians,  and 
next,  as  connected  with  the  supervision  of 
relief,  assigning  their  reasons,  I  think  very 
strong  ones,  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  instruction.  I  certainly  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  some  risk  that  irre- 
movability, without  some  check,  may  cause 
some  addition  to  various  local  interests, 
which  induce  proprietor*  to  destroy  cot- 
tages upon  their  pru|>erty,  in  order  to  throw 
the  burden  from  themselves  uj»on  adjacent 
parishes.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that 
risk  so  great  as  some  have  stated  it  to  be; 
for,  as  I  have  observed,  the  existing  law  of 
settlement  is  open  to  that  objection  to  a 
great  degree  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
law,  every  one  who  ha*  travelled  on  tho 
Continent  mu^t  have  been  Mmck  with  a 
peculiar  difference  l*etweeii  this  and  other 
countries,  in  the  great  number  of  detached 
cottage*  In*  sees  in  ewry  direction  in  pass- 
ing through  Kugland.  On  the  Continent 
the  labourer*  are  congregated  in  \illai»t»a 
and  mi  mil  town-.;  detaelnd  cottage?*  arc 
rarely  seen.  I  ln-lieve  there  are  other 
motives  of  a  kindly  nature  on  the  part 
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of  proprietors  of  the  soil  generally,  which 
render  them  not  indisposed  to  have  for 
neighbours  the  humble  class  upon  whom 
they  so  much  depend,  and  whose  good  feel- 
ing it  is  their  desire  and  interest  to  culti- 
yate.  Therefore  I  do  not  apprehend,  if 
there  were  no  such  check  as  I  hare  men- 
tioned, that  the  pulling  down  of  cottages 
would  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  extent; 
still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Malton  would  operate 
lis  a  check  to  that  evil,  and  1  certainly 
should  have  great  difficulty,  personally,  in 
tdting  against  it.  I  do  riot  think,  however, 
that  the  insertion  of  it  in  this  Bill  is  at  all 
indispensable  to  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  If  the  hon.  Member  presses  his  pro- 
position, I  must  certainly  give  it  my  sup- 
port; but  even  if  it  should  be  rejected,  I  do 
not  see  that  I  may  not  consistently  proceed 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  improving 
them  as  far  as  practicable  in,  reference  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  measure.  In 
making  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  of 
removal,  I  have  proceeded  on  what  I  think 
the  soundest  principle — that  of  repealing 
Ull  former  Acts  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
and  embodying  them  in  one  general  statute, 
that  shall  present  them  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct form.  This  Bill  does  repeal  all  ante- 
rior Acts  regulating  the  law  of  removal, 
and  will  be  a  complete  code  upon  that  sub- 
ject, obviating  many  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent law  of  settlement.  If  the  House  goes 
into  Committee,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
assign  reasons  for  its  various  provisions, 
and  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  to  any 
suggestions  that  may  be  offered.  I  think 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  adopting 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Brighton,  to  introduce  a 
Bill  of  two  or  three  clauses,  making  pro- 
vision  for  irremovability  only ;  as  the 
law  stands,  it  would  only  add  to  con- 
fusion, and  render  the  working  of  the 
measure  uncertain.  I  entertain  a  strong 
Opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  some  regu- 
lation, which  shall  secure  the  labourers  in 
manufacturing  districts,  after  a  certain 
term  of  industrious  labour,  against  removal 
in  the  period  of  sickness  or  want.  I  think 
some  such  provision  necessary.  As  bear- 
ing on  those  localities,  there  are  some  points 
the  House  ought  to  consider:  I  allude  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing as  compared  with  the  rural  districts.  By 
the  census  of  1841,  it  appears  that  there 
are  in  Westminster  114,035  persons  born 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  108,018  per- 
sons born  elsewhere;  in  the  hundred  of 


Brixton,  Surrey,  the  number  of  persons 
born  in  the  county  is  156,571,  elsewhere 
154,015;  in  Liverpool,  the  number  born  in 
the  county  is  120,000,  elsewhere  130,000; 
in  Manchester,  those  born  in  the  county  aro 
108,196,  born  elsewhere  55,660;  in  Bir- 
mingham there  are  born  in  the  county 
66,768,  elsewhere  41,447 ;  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, those  born  in  the  county  are 
129,759,  elsewhere  44,429.  Now,  con- 
trast these  numbers  with  those  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  In  Bucks,  the  num- 
ber born  in  the  county  is  127,133,  else- 
where only  28,860;  in  Essex,  there  are 
born  in  the  county  297,671,  elsewhere 
47,000;  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
there  are  born  in  the  county  174,246, 
elsewhere  20,690;  in  Anglesea  there  are 
born  in  the  county  48,000,  elsewhere 
2,800.  I  could  illustrate  this  still  further, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  great 
importance  of  the  question  we  are  discuss- 
ing. I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to 
these  provisions,  because  I  believe  they 
will  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the 
labouring  classes.  But  at  the  same  time 
you  must  remember  that,  as  bearing  on 
the  question  of  local  charges,  and  the 
interest  of  the  ratepayers,  the  change  is 
very  great.  I  think  in  many  localities, 
the  effect  of  introducing  irremovability, 
without  distributing  the  burden  over  a 
larger  area,  will  be  considerable  hardship; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malton  would  not  in  such 
cases  greatly  mitigate  these  new  and 
additional  burdens.  There  is  also  ano- 
ther consideration  I  cannot  overlook;  I 
think,  as  the  burden  will  fall  with  accumu- 
lated weight  on  small  localities,  the  se- 
verity with  which  the  Poor  Law  is  car- 
ried into  execution  in  those  localities  can- 
not fail  to  be  increased.  If  you  distri- 
bute the  burden  over  a  wider  area,  there 
will  not  be,  on  the  part  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians, so  rigorous  an  enforcement  of  the 
law;  its  severity  will  be  relaxed,  and  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  give  a  more  generous 
consideration  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  whether  we  look  at 
the  moral  effects  of  the  proposition  upon 
the  character  of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
premium  it  would  give  to  industry  over 
idleness,  to  skill  over  want  of  skill,  or  its 
tendency  to  produce  a  more  mild  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  I  am  bound  to  say  my  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  proposition.  If  it  is  pressed 
to  a  division,  1  cannot  oppose  it ;  if  it  is 
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rejected,  I  shall  not  therefore  recede  from 
the  proposition  I  have  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Government ;  and  I  shall  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  sustain,  in  argument,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  clauses  as  they  now  stand. 
If  the  House  should  pass  the  instruction,  I 
will  undertake  that  it  shall  be  laid  on  the 
Table,  in  the  form  in  which  it  would  re- 
quire to  be  introduced  into  the  Act,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  considered  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton  would  be  a  great  improvement  of 
the  Bill  of  the  Government.  Whether  the 
measure  were  or  were  not  a  boon  to  the 
labourer,  it  was  more  just  to  the  rate- 
payer. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  Bill  of  the  Government 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  a  very 
considerable  burden  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  of  which,  however,  they  did 
not  complain. 

Sin  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  Ilouse  could 
not  be  surprised  at  the  parental  manner  in 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  treated 
^the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton;  which  was,  in  fact,  the  offspring 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  though 
introduced  into  society  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Malton.  He  could  not  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  asking  why,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  proposal,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  not  introduced  it  as  part  of  his 
own  measure.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  had  been  misunder- 
stood; his  hon.  Friend  only  meant  that  the 
mention  of  former  statutes  gave  the  Com- 
mittee a  locus  standi  to  consider  the  whole 
question,  for  removal  and  settlement  were 
correlative  terms.  The  hon.  Member  who 
spoke  last  had  said,  that  though  the  mea- 
sure imposed  burdens  upon  the  manufac- 
turers, they  were  not  against  it;  but  he 
begged  to  ask  for  whose  benefit  had  the 
large  masses  of  population  been  congre- 
gated into  the  manufacturing  towns.  He 
felt,  however,  that  he  ought  to  have  begun 
by  expressing  his  regret  that  they  had  not 
been  permitted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  general  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, on  the  Motion  for  leaving  the  chair. 
He  could  not  forget,  that  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  this  measure,  it  hail  been  represent- 
ed 11  m  a  great  boon  to  tho  agriculturists — 
dih*  of  those  twenty  items,  eneh  small  in  it- 
self, but  the  aggregate  of  which  were  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 


depreciation  of  agricultural  produce.  lie 
had  at  the  time  stated  that  such  a  driblet 
as  the  measure  then  shadowed  forth  imper- 
fectly by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  was  not 
what  they  had  a  right  to  expect;  it  was 
not  such  a  remedial  measure  as  was  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion  or  of  those  who  offered 
it.  He  had  suggested  that  a  sum  of  half 
a  million,  taken  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  that  a  taxation  of  the  funds  them- 
selves might  have  been  a  more  worthy  com- 
pensation ;  but  he  never  meant  to  lay 
the  whole  burden  of  the  poor  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund;  he  proposed  to  leave 
to  the  local  authorities  the  means  of 
checking  expenditure;  and  that  proposal 
would  combine  two  important  objects;  it 
would  afford  something  like  an  appropriate 
compensation  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  it  would  give  to  such  agricultural  in- 
terest on  the  spot  the  means  of  checking 
the  unlimited  expenditure  which  might 
take  place  if  the  whole  amount  was  charged 
upon  the  public  purse.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  proposal  would  be  fatal  to 
the  progress  of  this  Bill  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament;  for,  considering  the 
period  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  the 
nature  of  the  measures  still  before  them,  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  new 
Bill,  before  that  Bill  could  reach  the  stage 
at  which  the  present  had  arrived,  the  Ses- 
sion, he  hoped,  would  be  so  far  advanced 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  able 
then  to  carry  any  Bill.  There  were  several 
propositions  involved  in  the  Bill,  which  he 
admitted  to  be  good,  but  which  it  would 
not  bo  proper  for  him  then  to  enter  upon. 
He,  however,  regarded  the  instruction  pro- 
posed as  another  attack  on  the  parochial 
system,  as  calculated  to  weaken  the  social 
ties  established  by  that  system,  and  as 
open  to  the  objection  forcibly  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lincolnshire  and  others. 
He  felt  convinced  that  it  would  hold  out  a 
great  temptation  to  parishes  to  transfer 
the  burden  of  taking  rare  of  all  those  who, 
from  any  cause,  might  become  incompe- 
tent labourers,  to  the  union,  at  an  expense 
of  30*.,  instead  of  not  more  than  0*.  or 
10«.  in  their  own  parish.  Reserving  any 
further  observations  on  the  measure  itself 
to  a  future  occasion,  he  should  certainly 
oppose  tho  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton. 

Mu.  ('.  WOOD  said,  that  he  for  one  was 
inclined  to  support  the  pro|N»»itioii  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Malton ;  hut 
being  greatly  in  favour  of  the  present  Poor 
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Law,  be  could  not  concur  with  the  right 
hou.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  in 
treating  so  lightly  those  parochial  ties  to 
which  he  had  referred,  as  likely  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  that  proposition.  There  was 
unquestionably  a  connexion  existing  be- 
tween local  labourers  and  the  farmers,  who 
■were  their  employers,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  most  desirable  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  maintained.  He  confessed  he 
did  not  see,  in  reference  to  the  measure 
before  the  House,  how  a  more  generous 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  to  be 
promoted  by  it.  The  administration  of  the 
law  rested  with  the  guardians  of  the  union, 
and  with  them  it  was  proposed  to  leave  it 
— at  least,  he  did  not  see  that  any  change 
in  that  respect  was  contemplated  under 
this  Bill.  He  considered  that  an  union 
settlement  was  necessary  in  order  to  obviate 
those  objections  which  were  felt  to  the  Bill 
as  it  stood;  and  it  would  be  still  more  ne- 
cessary if  the  Bill  were  to  be  amended  in 
Committee  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
of  the  slightest  use  whatever.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford 
was  wrong  in  treating  the  Bill  as  a  settle- 
ment, instead  of  purely  a  removal,  Bill. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  of  irremov- 
ability for  a  certain  period  giving  a  claim 
to  a  settlement,  let  him  remind  the  House 
that  irremovability  for  forty  days  was  a 
foundation  for  a  settlement — and  he  under- 
stood that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  profes- 
sional men  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  actually  a  question 
whether  the  Bill  would  not,  as  it  stood, 
give  a  settlement.  And  this  he  mentioned 
without  at  all  admitting  that  it  was  a  Bill 
for  the  establishment  of  settlement.  He 
was  sorry,  however,  to  hear  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  he  should  not  be  unwil- 
ling, in  Committee,  to  introduce  words 
which  should  have  the  certain  effect  of  pre- 
venting it  from  being  considered  a  Settle- 
ment Bill ;  because  in  his  opinion,  unless 
the  measure  did  confer  a  settlement  it 
was  worse  than  useless.  But  if  nothing 
less  than  irremovability  for  a  space  of  five 
years  was  to  confer  such  settlement,  he 
could  not  conceive  who  would  ever  obtain 
one,  particularly  when  it  was  considered 
how  difficult  it  was  to  prove  what,  in  many 
cases,  constituted  residence.  In  the  hope 
that  the  Bill  would,  in  Committee,  be  made 
effectual  for  conferring  a  settlement  as  the 
consequence  of  some  shorter  period  of  resi- 
dence, and  be  so  amended  as  to  render  an 
union  settlement  the  best,  he  should  vote  in 
favour  of  the  instruction  of  his  hon.  Friend. 


VOL.  LXXXVII.     {™£} 


Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  Government 
were  taking  an  extraordinary  course.  This 
Bill  had  been  first  introduced  as  a  compen- 
sation for  another  measure;  and  after  bring- 
ing it  in,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  he 
was  ready  to  make  an  important  alteration 
in  it.  At  present,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
parishes  to  have  union  settlements  if  they 
pleased;  and  there  had  not  been  a  single 
instance  of  that  plan  having  been  adopted. 
The  matter  now  proposed  to  be  changed 
seemed  very  light;  but  considerations  of 
that  description  ought  not  to  determine  the 
House  in  the  vote  which  they  should  come 
to  on  the  present  occasion.  They  should 
ask  themselves  this — what  would  be  the 
real  benefit  to  the  country  ?  They  should, 
he  thought,  not  agree  to  anything  of  the 
sort,  if  they  were  not  able  distinctly  to  per- 
ceive that  there  would  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  poor — a  clear  and  certain  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.'r  No  doubt,  they  had 
a  right  also  to  look  at  its  operation  upon 
the  ratepayer.  With  reference  to  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  he  understood  it  to 
be  said  that  the  measure  was  intended  to 
affect  decayed,  inferior,  and  idle  persons* 
Now,  he  begged  to  observe  that  poor  men 
being  decayed  and  inferior,  were  not  neces- 
sarily idle;  no  man  was  necessarily  idle  be- 
cause he  did  not  happen  to  be  so  strong  as 
his  neighbours.  But  now  the  rule  was,  that 
those  who  were  to  employ  labourers  were 
entitled  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in 
the  dearest  markets.  It  was  a  novelty  to 
apply  this  principle  to  the  poor  of  England; 
the  principle,  however,  had  long  been  acted 
upon  in  Scotland;  and  that,  perhaps,  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Scottish  agriculture 
surpassed  that  of  England.  The  Scottish 
farmer  did  not,  as  the  English  farmer  did, 
act  upon  the  rule  of  "live,  and  let  live." 
When  he  did  not  find  that  men  in  his  em- 
ployment were  worth  the  rate  of  wages  that 
he  paid  them,  he  turned  them  adrift.  That 
never  had  been  the  practice  in  England; 
men  once  established  in  a  parish  continued 
there  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Now,  it 
became  a  very  serious  question  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether  the  proposition 
before  them  was  one  which  in  the  long  run 
would  produce  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number  of  human  beings.  In 
making  these  observations,  he  by  no  means 
addressed  himself  to  the  political  econo- 
mists, for  they  never  touched  the  inferior 
labourers.  Men  to  whom  it  had  not  pleased 
God  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  entitle 
them  to  be  called  first-rate  labourers  were 
never  employed  by  those  who  called  them- 
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selves  sound  political  economists.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  system,  such  people  were 
to  he  kicked  out  of  employment,  and  sent 
to  the  union  workhouse.  He  should  say 
further  that,  if  the  parochial  system  were 
to  he  hroken  up,  the  destruction  of  it  ought 
to  he  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  proposition  now  before  the  House 
seemed  to  go;  and,  confining  his  view  to 
the  change  which  the  Motion  before  them 
was  intended  to  effect,  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
poor  from  the  extension  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket to  the  unions,  instead  of  limiting  it,  as 
heretofore,  by  means  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem. That  was  a  strong  opinion;  and  he 
admitted  that  he  did  entertain  strong  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject.  He  believed  that, 
in  order  to  make  farming  profitable,  people 
must  seek  out  for  the  most  effectual  means 
of  practising  the  greatest  economy;  and  he 
feared  that  the  result  would  be  that  all  the 
inferior  labourers  must  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  These  were  the  reasons  which 
would  influence  him  to  vote  against  the  in- 
struction, if  the  House  divided  on  the  Mo- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mai  ton. 

Mb.  V.  SMITH  doubted  whether  it  were 
expedient  to  take  an  average  of  seven  years 
in  preference  to  three  years.  It  had  been 
in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  some 
hon.  Members  that  they  had,  on  former  oc- 
casions, expressed  disapprobation  of  the 
proposition  which  they  were  now  prepared 
to  support.  He  begged  to  say  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  disapproba- 
tion having  been  expressed.  No  disappro- 
bation had  reached  him,  except  the  disap- 
probation which  was  expressed  by  the  pub- 
lic through  the  newspapers.  Moreover,  it 
could  not  be  said  that,  with  reference  to 
the  present  instruction,  the  public  or  the 
House  had  been  taken  by  surprise;  on  the 
contrary,  the  instruction  had  been  talked  of 
previous  to  tho  Whitsuntide  recess.  It 
must  be  well  known  to  hon.  Members  that 
the  subject  had  for  a  long  time  occupied 
tho  attention  of  the  public.  It  was  a  plan, 
however,  which  he  could  not  help  saying 
was  well  calculated  to  do  mischief  to  the 
measure  now  before  the  House — no  plan 
better  calculated  to  have  that  effect — no- 
thing more  damaging  to  the  interests  of 
tho  measure.  There  was  another  point 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  notic- 
ing, viz.,  the  fact  that  the  Bill  now  before 
them  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  discus- 


sion of  the  great  measure  that  had  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House,  with 
which  he  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been,  at  least  in  that  manner,  connected; 
and  he  thought  further,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  thinking  the  worse  of  the 
Bill  on  account  of  the  instruction  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Malton  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  propose;  it  therefore  occa- 
sioned him  no  small  surprise  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself  finding  fault 
with  his  own  measure.  [Sir  J.  Graham  : 
I  did  not.]  Surely  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said  that,  without  the  introduction  of  tho 
union  system,  great  injustice  would  be 
done  to  the  measure  ?  He  and  other  hon. 
Members  so  understood  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. They  were  now  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing what  ought  to  be  the  clause  when 
they  went  into  Committee;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  Motion  merely  went 
to  recommend  the  subject  before  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee; 
the  matter  might  certainly  be  disposed 
of  without  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  Bill. 
The  sole  question  for  the  House  was  this 
— were  they  prepared,  when  they  went 
into  Committee,  to  adopt  the  proposition  of 
his  hon.  Friend?  Did  they  think  that  pa- 
rochial ties  were  the  only  thing  that  bound 
parties  not  to  seek  employment  elsewhere 
— in  fact,  wherever  they  could  best  find  it  ? 
At  present,  no  doubt,  if  a  landlord  con- 
templated any  improvement,  and  looked 
about  for  the  fittest  labourers,  his  agent 
and  other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  at  once  say  to  him  that  of  course  he 
could  not  think  of  employing  people  who 
came  out  of  other  parishes;  and  if  labourers 
went  out  of  their  own  parishes  to  seek  for 
employment,  they  were  warned  against 
doing  so,  lest  they  should  lose  that  sup- 
port which,  in  their  own  parish,  they  might 
otherwise  expect.  Considerations  to  which 
he  had  thus  brieflv  adverted  would  induce 
him  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  instruction 
moved  by  his  hon.  Friend.  He  hoped  that 
when  adopted  by  the  House  it  would  put 
an  end  to  that  system  which  cramped  the 
energies  of  the  poor  man  wherever  he  went. 
It  was  not  out  of  place  that  lie  should  hero 
observe  that  they  could  not  have  union 
settlements  without  union  rates ;  and  he 
wished  to  repeat  his  conviction  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Malton  would  find  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  average  of  seven  years- 
three,  he  thought,  would  be  much  moro 
convenient.  As  to  the  efforts  which  land- 
lords and  farmers  in  a  parish  might  make 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  labourers  off 
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the  parish,  he  could  only  say,  that  people 
in  general  were  ready  enough  to  let  their 
poor  neighbours  go  upon  any  public  fund, 
though  very  careful  how  they  allowed  such 
people  to  become  burdensome  to  any  fund 
to  which  those  parties  themselves  especi- 
ally contributed;  and  that  appeared  to  him 
a  reason  why  the  poor  rates  should  rather 
be  levied  off  the  owner  than  off  the  mere 
occupier. 

Mb.  NBWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
principle  involved  in  this  Bill,  or  rather  in 
this  instruction,  was  not  in  want  of  any  no- 
toriety, for  it  was  very  freely  canvassed 
last  year.  He  had  himself  consulted  every 
board  of  guardians  in  North  Warwickshire 
upon  it,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  all  disapproved  of  it.  Though  he  did 
not  agree  in  all  that  had  fallen  from  the 
bon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Smith), 
yet  he  considered  that  he  had  advanced 
almost  the  only  argument  on  which  a  union 
settlement  could  be  defended.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  they  must 
have  a  union  settlement,  they  must  also 
have  a  union  rating.  In  reference  to  this 
resolution  or  instruction  itself,  it  appeared 
to  him,  he  oonfessed,  to  be  completely  a 
one-sided  resolution,  and  that  the  advocates 
of  it  were  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  in  favour  of  a  union  settlement,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  for  a  retention  of  a  paro- 
chial rate.  Ho  could  answer  for  his  own 
constituency  being  not  one  which  was  more 
reconciled  to  this  union  settlement  now 
than  they  were  last  year ;  and  was  per- 
suaded that,  if  it  were  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment, it  would  lead  to  a  deep  and  well- 
founded  discontent. 

Mr.  GRANGER  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton 
would  do  a  great  injustice  to  more  than 
half  the  parishes  in  the  country.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
on  this  occasion,  express  his  willingness  to 
accede  to  the  proposition,  which  would  tend 
to  throw  upon  uninhabited  rural  parishes 
the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  em- 
ployment and  for  the  benefit  of  manufactu- 
rers in  towns.  Those  who  obtained  the 
benefit  of  their  work  should  pay  for  their 
support.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  were 
undoing  with  one  hand  that  which  they 
were  doing  with  the  other.  He  must  say 
that  he  was  not  piepared  for  such  an  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  parochial  system  as 
that  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  below 
him.  If  there  were  to  be  a  change  at  all, 
lie  would  certainly  prefer  that  which  was 


suggested  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber (Col.  Wood). 

Viscount  MORPETH  was  not  present 
at  the  commencement  of  the  debate,  but 
wished  to  record  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  instruction  moved  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Malton.  The  best  way  to 
guard  against  repeating  what  had  been 
stated  before  was  to  make  his  present  ob- 
servation as  brief  as  possible,  and  to  con- 
fine what  he  had  to  say  to  matters  within 
his  own  local  experience.  He  could  hardly 
say  that  that  was  a  proper  rule  to  apply  to 
a  matter  of  national  concernment,  yet  from 
the  local  wants  of  a  district  they  might  see 
what  was  best  for  the  community  at  large. 
In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived 
there  were  very  large  tracts  of  country 
(especially  in  what  were  called  the  Wolds  of 
Yorkshire)  in  which  large  portions  of  land 
had  been  recently  enclosed.  There  were 
whole  townships  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
proprietor,  or  two  or  three  large  proprie- 
tors, and  in  a  great  number  of  those  town- 
ships there  was  no  house  or  cottage  in  the 
whole  township,  and  the  labourers  lived  in 
towns  and  villages  situate  in  the  adjacent 
townships.  If  they  enacted,  as  he  believed 
the  Government  and  the  House  were  pre- 
pared to  enact,  that  the  person  who  re- 
sided for  five  years  in  any  given  parish  or 
township,  should  not  be  removable,  with- 
out making  any  further  provision,  he 
thought,  without  going  into  the  question 
between  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns, 
that  in  the  rural  districts  themselves  it 
would  bear  very  hard  indeed  upon  several 
parishes  and  townships,  while  it  would  con- 
fer almost  an  immunity  upon  others,  espe- 
cially on  those  in  which  the  property  and 
influence  of  the  landed  proprietors  would 
most  preponderate.  They  would  legislate 
almost  exclusively  in  favour  of  what  were 
called  the  close  parishes  or  townships,  and 
almost  overwhelm  the  country  towns  and 
villages ;  and  the  man  who  could  prevent 
any  cottages  being  built  on  his  land,  or  who 
would  pull  down  those  that  were  built,  on 
the  principle  that  he  could  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  own,  would  be  let  off  scot  free. 
He  thought  the  way  to  get  rid  of  that  ob- 
jection was,  to  adopt  union  settlements  (in- 
stead of  township  settlements),  as  proposed 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Malton. 
He  thought  that  the  objection  which  he  had 
heard  against  union  settlements  partook  of  a 
superficial  or  sentimental  character,  whilst 
the  evils  they  would  otherwise  leave  un- 
touched, if  not  abrogated,  were  very  plain 
and  palpable.  He  did  not  look  upon  this 
D2 
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as  a  question  between  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts, 
as  a  question  concerning  the  comforts  and 
feelings  of  the  poor  themselves.  And  if 
there  were  any  class  of  the  population 
which  was  peculiarly  affected  by  the  fre- 
quency, and  uncertainty,  and  complication 
and  hardship  of  removal,  it  was  the  most 
destitute  portion  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. It  had  been  computed  that  in  the 
rural  parishes  three-fourths  of  the  removals 
consisted  of  persons  who  lived  away  from 
their  parishes  for  a  period  of  above  five 
years.  Now  the  number  of  those  renewals 
would  of  course  be  very  much  diminished 
by  adopting  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  and 
as  it  was  brought  in  by  the  Government ; 
but  if  in  addition  to  that  they  adopted  the 
instruction  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Malton,  and  diminished  the  number  of 
places  having  the  power  of  removal  from 
15,000  to  700,  it  was  plain  they  would 
diminish  the  hardship  of  removal  in  an 
enormous  degree.  He  trusted  if  the  House 
consented  to  the  adoption  of  that  course, 
enacting  by  joint  legislation  that  persons 
residing  for  five  years  should  be  irremov- 
able, and  further  limiting  the  number  of 
districts  having  the  power  of  removal  to 
700,  he  trusted  that  in  that  case  the  hard- 
ship which  pressed  upon  the  labouring 
poor,  so  far  as  the  result  of  those  removals, 
and  the  falsification  of  testimony  which 
every  person  who  attended  to  those  matters 
must  lament — he  trusted  that  those  grow- 
ing evils  by  this  joint  legislation  would  be 
removed ;  and  with  that  feeling  he  should 
give  his  hearty  support  to  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Malton. 
Mr.  PACKE  said,  that  as  this  question 
had  never  been  treated  as  a  Government 
Motion,  he  thought  it  very  strange  that, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Government  should, 
without  giving  any  notice,  adopt,  as  a 
measure  of  their  own,  that  which  contem- 
plated a  change  of  such  vital  importance 
in  the  whole  system  of  parochial  settlement. 
He  thought  that  the  country  ought  to  be 
made  well  aware  of  the  intended  change ; 
and  it  was  most  preposterous,  no  matter 
what  good  or  what  evil  might  arise  from  the 
measure,  for  them  now  to  come  to  a  division 
on  the  question.  Ho  could  not,  at  the 
same  time,  help  thinking  that  acrimony 
and  litigation  were  evils  likely  to  arise 
between  parishes  with  regard  to  settle- 
ments. By  this  measure  they  were  only 
making  enlarged  parishes.  The  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken,  had  instauced 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  in 


support  of  his  arguments  ;  and  he  would 
follow  the  noble  Lord's  example,  by  in- 
stancing a  part  of  the  country  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  union  in  which  he  lived 
was  most  thinly  populated,  yet  it  was  bur- 
dened with  the  support  of  those  who  were 
sent  from  an  adjoining  union.  He  thought 
that  this  measure  would  tend  materially  to 
aggravate  the  evils  which  already  existed, 
by  transferring  large  populations  to  thinly 
populated  districts.  He  should  oppose  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  thought  it  would 
be  perfectly  consistent  to  entertain  the  Bill, 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  Government, 
if  they  adhered  to  that  Bill ;  but  now  that 
he  saw  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  con- 
sented to  support  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Malton,  he  thought 
the  question  came  before  them  under  a 
totally  different  aspect.  What  was  the 
object  of  this  Bill  originally  ?  He  had,  on 
a  former  evening,  taken  the  liberty  of 
addressing  the  House  on  the  subject,  and 
pointing  out  what  he  conceived  it  to  be, 
and  that  it  contained  a  principle  most 
valuable,  not  merely  to  the  landed  interest 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  great  operative 
population  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  country.  He  said  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  tended  to  make  that  population 
favourable  to  the  measures  then  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  it  was  the 
provision  contained  in  this  Bill  when  pro* 
perly  explained  to  them;  for  the  House 
must  be  well  aware,  the  country  must  be 
well  aware,  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
must  be  well  aware,  that  what  they  called 
free  trade  in  the  abstract  had  not  been 
extremely  popular  with  the  great  operative 
classes  of  this  country.  They  had  looked 
upon  this  contest  between  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interest  with  perfect 
apathy  and  indifference ;  they  looked  upon 
it  as  something  of  a  pull-devil  pull-baker 
sort  of  contest ;  and  he  almost  thought  the 
baker  was  the  favourite  of  the  two.  Now, 
why  had  they  been  so  indifferent  to  that 
which  he  believed  would  tend  to  their  ulti- 
mate benefit?  Why,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  they  had  not  believed,  they  do  not 
believe,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
them  believe  at  the  present  moment,  that 
the  great  capitalists  of  the  country  were 
really  favourable  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare — and  how  were  they  to 
judge  of  this?  When  there  was  any 
reverse  of  fortune  in  those  manufacturing 
districts,  had  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
were  making  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
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capitalists  been  supported  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  supported  in  times  of  de- 
pression ?  They  had  not ;  they  had  only 
to  read  the  returns  he  had  moved  for  from 
the  manufacturing  towns,  to  see  that  they 
had  not,  and  he  had  moved  for  those  re- 
turns for  that  purpose.  He  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  opposing  this  Bill  giving  local 
relief  to  the  operatives  who  were  making 
the  fortunes  of  the  capitalists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  it  might  be  said  by  him, 
that  it  was  hard  on  the  manufacturers. 
It  was  very  hard  that  those  who  had  made 
their  fortunes  by  the  services  of  these 
persons,  should  send  them  adrift  without 
hesitation  when  they  had  taken  enough  out 
of  their  services,  and  turn  them  away  in 
sickness  or  old  age.  The  poor  man  was 
thus  made  to  suffer,  and  a  heavy  burden 
was  thrown  on  the  agriculturists  whenever 
a  depression  took  place  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  The  Bill  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  brought  forward  as  part 
of  his  plan  of  commercial  reform,  and  as 
a  great  boon  by  that  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
as  a  great  boon  not  only  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  but  to  the  manufacturing  labouring 
population.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  Bill 
appeared  in  print,  he  understood  the  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  some- 
what different  from  the  plan  embodied  in 
this  measure.  He  should  have  been  satis- 
fied, however,  to  have  taken  the  measure 
as  he  found  it,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stuck  to  his  text.  The  Bill  was  not 
made  more  valuable  in  his  eyes,  because 
the  Government  appeared  to  assent  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mai  ton, 
which  proposition  interfered  with  the  va- 
luable principle,  that  when  a  labourer  re- 
quired relief,  it  should  be  given  to  him  on 
the  spot  where  relief  was  required,  instead 
of  his  being  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  as 
was  the  case  under  the  law  of  settlement. 
But  was  this  all  ?  The  Bill  itself  did  not 
go  so  far  as  he  wished,  for  he  considered 
the  five  years'  residence  proposed  was  too 
long  a  period,  and  he  had  always  intended 
to  propose  to  reduce  them  to  three  years. 
The  case,  however,  was  now  altered  with 
respect  to  this  Bill,  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  assented  to  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Malton.  What  was 
the  argument  on  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Malton  rested  his  proposition  ?  It  was, 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malton  there 
existed  a  particular  state  of  things  as  re- 
garded the  poor.  The  House  well  knew  to 
whom  this  borough  and  all  the  neighbour- 


hood belonged.  It  therefore  did  not  be- 
come him  to  talk  of  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  Bill  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Yorkshire  talked  of  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire. 
He,  perhaps,  knew  as  well  as  any  man 
that  part  of  the  country;  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  for  the  barren  wolds  of  Yorkshire 
they  should  regulate  the  legislation  of  that 
House  on  such  an  important  subject  as 
this  ?  Far  from  it,  for  he  knew  that  not 
one-tenth,  as  had  been  asserted,  of  the  po- 
pulation were  receiving  parochial  relief, 
but  one-seventh  or  one-eighth.  The  in- 
terests which  they  ought  to  consult  were 
not  those  of  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  exclu- 
sively, but  those  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing population  of  the  country,  which  might 
require  relief.  He  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  put  an  end  to  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, which  he  considered  to  be  a  most  in- 
jurious law.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
most  inadvertently  assented  to  give  the 
support  of  the  Government  to  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee.  Of  course  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  House  to  say,  whether 
or  not  such  instruction  should  be  adopted, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  assent 
to  it.  If  the  operation  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment was  inquired  into  at  all,  he  believed 
that  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  its 
operation  was  most  injurious  to  the  poor 
man,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  ratepayer. 
On  that  account  he  intended  to  propose  as 
an  Amendment,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  subject — he  should  move 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  that  the  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  make  regulations  for  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
that  for  the  future  all  poor  or  destitute 
persons  should  receive  relief  at  the  place 
where  such  relief  was  required,  and  that 
the  State  should  afford  relief  in  such 
places,  and  that  it  should  be  levied  by 
county  rates,  or  other  means  which  Parlia- 
ment in.  its  wisdom  might  devise.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  good  reason 
there  was  for  objecting  to  this  Motion. 
They  might  tell  him  that  the  time  had  not 
arrived  for  adopting  it;  but  he  said  that  it 
had.  Great  commercial  changes  would 
shortly  take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  and  there- 
fore the  time  was  admirably  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  The  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  introducing  his  commer- 
cial measures,  showed  that  such  was  the 
course  which  he  deemed  it  advantageous 
to   take,  and  that  this   was  one  of  the 
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changes  which  he  regarded  as  of  very 
great  importance.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet then  said  — 

"  I  come,  now,  Sir,  to  a  law  grievously  com- 
plained of,  and  justly  grievously  complained  of,  by 
the  agricultural  interest.  I  mean  the  present  law 
of  settlement.  Under  the  present  law  of  settle- 
ment the  population  of  a  rural  district,  in  times 
of  manufacturing  prosperity,  is  invited  to  emigrate 
to  some  great  manufacturing  town.  The  prime  of 
a  man's  life  is  consumed  in  those  manufacturing 
districts — all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
his  strength,  his  good  conduct,  and  his  industry, 
are  derived  by  the  master  manufacturers  in  the 
towns.  A  revolution  in  manufacturing  affairs 
takes  place,  a  reaction  ensues,  and  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  interest  do  not  prosper — then 
what  takes  place  f  The  man,  together  with  his  fa- 
mily, who  were  removed  from  the  agricultural 
districts  in  a  season  of  manufacturing  prosperity, 
are  sent  back  to  the  agricultural  districts ;  and 
that  man,  the  best  of  whose  life  and  energy  has 
been  spent  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  that 
man  who,  perhaps,  had  not  been  provident  in  his 
prosperity,  must  return  to  the  rural  district  un- 
fitted for  rural  occupations  ;  that  man,  greatly  to 
his  annoyance  and  suffering,  is  transferred  to  a 
former  home,  which  probably  he  has  forgotten — 
to  a  place  with  which  he  has  lost  all  connexions, 
and  where  he  has  not  the  means  of  getting  employ- 
ment— and  not  only  is  a  great  injustice  inflicted 
upon  the  rural  district,  but  a  shock  is  given  to  the 
feelings  of  every  just  and  humane  man.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  not  only  to  relieve  the  land  from  a 
burden,  but  we  propose  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  labouring  man  by  altering  the  law  of  settle- 
ment. Wo  propose,  Sir,  that  an  industrial  resi- 
dence of  five  years  shall  not  only  give  a  claim  to 
reliof ;  but  that  after  such  a  residenco  the  power 
of  removing  him  shall  be  taken  away,  and  that  his 
legal  claim  for  support  shall  not  be  on  the  place  of 
his  original  settlement,  but  on  the  place  to  which 
for  fivo  years  his  labour  and  industry  were  given. 
Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  many  will  remember  what 
took  place  in  November,  1842.  In  1842  there 
was  great  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts ; 
the  practice  then  followed  was,  that  the  persons 
employed  in  manufactures  who  had  a  settlement 
in  the  agricultural  districts  should  be  returned  to 
those  districts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief. 
Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  alteration  we  pro- 
pose will  be  a  moral  improvement  of  the  law,  just 
in  itself,  and  a  great  relief  to  the  rural  districts. 
It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  while  at  the  Mime  time  it  will  be  the  re- 
medy of  a  gross  injustico  under  which  tho  la- 
bouring man  now  exists."  * 

If  these  words  meant  anything,  they  im- 
plied that  there  should  he  such  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  settlement  as  would 
enable  a  man  to  obtain  relief  on  the  spot 
where  he  required  it  ;  and  this  must  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet when  ho  said,  "  Pass  the  Corn  Law 
Bill  and  the  Tariff,  and  I  will  give  an  al- 
teration in  the  law  of  settlement."  By 
the  present  proposition  they  were  only 
"oiii"    back   to    that    involved  in   the  old 
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Bill  of  last  year ;  but  the  country  would 
not  be  done  out  of  the  promised  measure 
by  adopting  the  instruction  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malton.  Look  to  the  returns 
which  he  had  moved  for  relative  to  the  re- 
movals of  the  poor  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  to  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
abuses  which  existed  would  he  clearly 
shown,  and  the  hardships  would  be  mani- 
fest to  which  the  poorer  classes  were  ex- 
posed by  the  had  state  of  the  laws.  What 
happened  in  1842  ?  Why,  it  was  one  of 
the  threats  held  out  by  the  manufacturers 
to  the  agricultural  gentlemen,  that  they 
would  stop  their  mills  and  send  back  all 
their  men  to  the  agricultural  districts. 
Did  the  manufacturers  think  that  the  ma- 
nufacturing population  had  forgotten  this 
threat  ?  They  must  not  suppose  that  that 
large  class  could  patiently  bear  the  notion 
that  they  were  liable  to  such  injustice — 
that  the  manufacturers  might  send  back  to 
the  rural  districts  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation which  they  employed.  He  Knew 
that  last  year  the  grossest  delusions  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject.  They  were  told, 
"  Look  at  the  poor  man,  he  is  attached  to 
his  parish  and  place  of  settlement."  This 
was  the  greatest  delusion  which  could  exist, 
for  these  were  not  the  terms  on  which  a  poor 
man  wished  to  return  to  his  parish  ;  he 
wished  to  return  in  such  a  state  of.  inde- 
pendence as  would  obtain  for  him  the  re- 
spect of  his  native  parish,  and  not  be 
dragged  from  place  to  place  as  a  pauper, 
and  sent  as  a  felon  with  his  wife  and 
family  from  the  manufacturing  to  the 
rural  districts.  Now  look  to  the  following 
returns  which  he  had  moved  for : — 

"A  Return  specifying  the  number  of  families  and 
persons  removed  by  any  local  order  or  other  au- 
thority to  their  place  of  settlement,  from  each  manu- 
facturing town  in  Yorkshire,  LAncashire,  and 
Cheshire,  during  the  years  1841,  1842,  and  1843; 
the  date  of  such  removal,  the  name  of  the  parish 
to  which  removed,  and  the  occupation  or  trade, 
and  length  of  residence  in  the  town  from  which 
such  families  and  persons  were  so  removed." 

Now,  he  felt  hound  to  say,  that,  from 
some  of  these  towns  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  returns,  and  more 
especially  from  Stockport.  He  had  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
appeal  to  Parliament  to  obtain  these  re- 
turns, lie  had  sent  down  to  Stockport,  and 
asked  for  these  returns,  as  he  had  under- 
stood that  a  great  number  of  the  poor  had 
been  removed,  and  the  place,  they  were 
told  in  1842,  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 
The  clerk  of  the  uuion  in  which  Stock- 
port was,  refused  to  let  a  ratepayer  of  the 
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district  see  the  returns,  or  to  give  £ny  in- 
formation as  to  the  length  of  residence  of 
the  persons  who  had  heen  removed  in  the 
three  years  of  distress.  From  most  of  the 
towns  he  readily  ohtained  the  information 
he  required  ;  hut  this  was  not  the  case  as 
to  Blackhurn,  Stockport,  Bury,  and  Leeds. 
In  the  returns  from  Stockport  and  other 
places  they  would  find  no  information  as 
to  the  period  of  residence  of  the  parties 
removed.  But  what  was  the  result  of 
these  returns  for  three  years  ?  In  1841, 
the  distress  consequent  on  the  depression 
of  trade  commenced ;  916  families  were 
removed,  consisting  of  2,288.  In  1842 
the  numbers  were  doubled ;  the  num- 
bers of  families  were  1,802,  and  com- 
posed of  5,277  persons;  and  in  1843  there 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  for 
the  number  of  families  removed  was  2,236, 
comprising  7,200  persons.  Thus  alto- 
gether, in  the  three  years  from  1840, 
5,054  families,  composed  of  14,765  per- 
sons, had  been  removed  from  the  manufac- 
turing towns  to  their  places  of  settlement. 
Was  this  the  treatment  which  these  poor 
people  should  experience,  who  had  passed 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  these  manu- 
facturing towns.  From  Manchester,  a 
man  who  had  lived  thirty-five  years  in  the 
place  was  sent  with  his  family  back  to  his 
place  of  settlement.  Do  not  tell  him  that 
the  law  of  settlement  was  advantageous  to 
the  working  man,  when  such  cases  occur- 
red as  that  a  man,  after  thirty-five  years' 
residence,  should  be  sent  back  to  his 
original  place  of  settlement  under  the  ope- 
ration of  some  obsolete  law  of  the  13th  and 
14th  of  Charles  II.  They  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  working  men  would  patiently 
submit  to  such  legislation  as  placed  them 
in  such  a  condition.  Now  what  was  the 
state  of  the  families  sent  from  Stockport  ? 
He  did  not  know  whether  any  Irish  Members 
were  present,  but  certainly  Ireland  was  as 
much  interested  as  England  in  this  matter. 
Only  look  into  the  return,  which  would 
show  the  large  number  of  Irish  people 
who  were  sent  to  Ireland  from  these  ma- 
nufacturing towns  in  1841  and  1842. 
Several  poor  men  with  their  families  had 
been  sent  back  to  Ireland  from  Stockport : 
he  did  not  know  how  long  they  had  been 
resident  there,  as  the  authorities  there,  and 
at  one  or  two  other  towns,  pretended  that 
they  could  not  furnish  the  information, 
although  it  had  been  readily  obtained  from 
the  rest  of  the  towns.  The  clerk  of  the 
union  at  Stockport  distinctly  stated  that 
he  could  not  tell  how  long  any  of  the  persons 


removed  had  resided  in  that  town.  One 
man  with  a  wife  and  eleven  children  had 
been  sent  back  to  Ireland.  In  1841  there 
was  another  case  of  a  man  with  nine  chil- 
dren, and  another,  an  overlooker,  with  six 
children;  another  with  nine  children,  an 
overlooker  with  eight,  a  spinner  with 
eight,  but  he  could  not  learn  how  long  any 
of  these  poor  persons  had  resided  in  the 
place.  His  object,  therefore,  in  moving 
for  the  return  had  not  been  obtained  in  the 
manner  which  he  could  wish.  He  there- 
fore asked  what  benefit  such  a  law  of  set- 
tlement could  be  to  the  poor  man?  He 
would  then  ask  what  benefit  was  it  to  the 
ratepayer  ?  He  had  that  night  presented  a 
petition  from  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's,  re- 
lative to  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
employed  in  the  city  of  London,  yet  who 
were  chargeable  to  that  parish.  If  they 
meddled  with  the  law  of  settlement  at  all, 
they  could  not  do  better  than  abolish  it 
altogether.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Malton  only  went  to  prop  up  a  bad 
system.  He  did  not  know  what  might  be 
the  result  of  the  proposition  which  he 
should  make  ;  but  he  was  determined  to 
place  it  on  record,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  ultimately  be  carried.  He 
had  been  asked  whether  the  public  mind 
was  prepared  for  this  change.  He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  operative  classes  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  were  clearly  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  and  they  were  most  desirous,  if  they 
needed  relief,  that  they  should  be  enabled 
to  obtain  it  on  the  spot  where  the  neces- 
sity arose.  He  had  been,  during  the  last 
week,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that 
there  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  these 
districts.  There  was  no  time  when  they 
could  judge  better  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  than  in  holiday  time,  for  if  they  had 
any  surplus  means  they  generally  spent  it 
in  enjoyment  at  such  times  ;  and  he  could 
not  run  through  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts without  seeing  the  extent  to  which 
this  prevailed,  and  he  was  delighted  to  see 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
those  districts.  On  Sunday  he  went  from 
Manchester  to  Leeds  ;  and  the  trains,  nu- 
merous and  long  as  they  were,  were  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  carry  those  anxious  to 
visit  their  friends  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Look  to  the  state  of  things  in 
1841  and  1842.  Then  the  families  of  the 
labourers  were  without  clothing,  and  they 
were  told  that,  in  consequence,  the  chil- 
dren could  not  appear  in  public.     Persons 
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then  talked  of  giving  spiritual  instruction 
to  the  labouring  classes;  but  they  said 
that  they  had  no  clothes  or  food  for  their 
children,  and  therefore  could  not  send 
them  for  that  purpose.  These  classes  now 
appeared  to  have  the  means  to  enjoy,  as 
far  as  their  station  allowed  them,  the 
great  blessings  of  life.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, this  was  the  time,  above  all 
others,  when  they  could  conveniently,  and 
should,  alter  the  law  of  settlement,  with  the 
view  ultimately  to  get  rid  of  it.  When 
there  was  a  state  of  depression  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  they  could  not  do  this, 
as  a  great  mass  of  the  people  would  be  at 
once  thrown  on  the  local  rates;  it  would  be 
unfair  at  once,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  inflict  such  an  expenditure  on  them.  If 
they  looked  now  at  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  at  the  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  and  also  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  the  measure  Parlia- 
ment was  about  to  adopt  would  improve  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  all  classes,  it 
was  clear  that  it  was  the  proper  time  to 
get  rid  of  the  law  of  settlement,  and  to 
make  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  Poor 
Law.  He  did  not  see  why  the  manufac- 
turers should  not  bear  the  burdens  of  re- 
lieving that  unfortunate  portion  of  society 
in  their  districts  which  became  destitute, 
and  who,  by  law,  were  entitled  to  relief. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  as 
an  Amendment  on  Mr.  £.  Denison's  Mo- 
tion— 

"To  leave  out  the  word  'provision/  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
4  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  regulating  the  settle- 
ment of  the  poor,  and  also  to  make  provision  that 
henceforth  all  poor  persons  entitled  to  relief 
should  have  their  necessities  relieved  within  tho 
Union  where  such  necessities  occur ;  also,  to 
make  provision,  that  the  State,  by  an  equitable 
assessment,  should  provide  the  means  for  affording 
such  relief/  instead  thereof." 

General  JOHNSON,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said  he  was  sure  if  the  House  was 
aware  of  .the  evils  which  arose  from  trans- 
ferring large  bodies  of  destituto  poor  in 
seasons  when  trade  was  depressed,  from 
the  manufacturing  to  the  rural  districts,  it 
would  pause  before  it  agreed  to  tho  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mai  ton.  He 
would  therefore  cordially  second  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsburv,  as 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  tho  only 
way  to  give  entire  satisfaction  would  be  for 
Parliament  to  abolish  all  law  of  settle- 
ment whatever. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  the   hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury   had   made  a   speech,  from 


which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether 
the  hon.  Member  desired  most  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  or  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malton,  or  to  aim  a  blow  at 
the   manufacturers.      The  hon.    Member 
had  gone  down,  it  appeared,  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  last  week,  his    object 
probably  being  to  foment  the  trades  union 
differences     there.      The    hon.    Member 
stated  that  the  working  classes  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing    districts    cared    very    little 
about    the    free-trade    movement    which 
had  latterly  been  in  progress ;    and  the 
hon.   Member  stated,  moreover,  that  the 
change  about  being  made  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  working  classes.     Now,  if 
the  change  was  to  be  a  great  benefit  to 
them,  and  yet  if  they  cared  nothing  about 
it,  he  would  like  to  know  who  were  the 
parties  who  had  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting that  apathy.     Was  it  the  advocates 
of  free  trade,  or  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  himself  and    his   friends?    But    he 
would  deny   the    existence  of    any   such 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes. 
He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  felt 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  free-trade  movement,  andthat  if  there 
was  anything  which  more  than  another  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  that  move- 
ment,   it  was   the   cordial   understanding 
which  existed  with  regard  to  it  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  operatives  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months.     He  believed 
that  cordial  understanding  had  a  great  ef- 
fect in  bringing  that  House  to  feel  that  a 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  could  be  no  longer 
resisted.     The  hon.  Member  said  that  the 
great   capitalists   cared   very  little   about 
their   workmen;   but   was   it   not    a   fact 
which  could  not  be  disputed,  that  wher- 
ever the  largest  capital  was  expended  in 
the   establishment  and  management  of  a 
factory,  the  operatives  were  best  provided 
for.     Any  one  who  had  been  down  in  the 
manufacturing   districts  must  know,  that 
wherever  there  was  a    large    factory  es- 
tablished,   involving    the    expenditure    of 
vast  capital,  there  was  more  attention  paid 
to  the  comfort,  to  the  education,  and  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  operatives,  than 
where  there  were  small  establishments;  and 
yet,  in  the  fact  of  this  fact,  the  hon.  Member 
pandered — for  it  was  nothing  less — to  the 
prejudices  of  ignorant  persons,  by  speaking 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  large  capitalists 
in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  working 
classes.     The  hon.  Gentleman  said,   that 
when  distressing  times  came  these  large 
capitalists  did  nothing  for  the  operatives ; 
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but  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  know,  that 
in  the  very  years  to  which  he  referred, 
the  large  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  had  worked  three  entire  years 
for  nothing,  without  producing  any  profit 
whatever  to  their  owners,  and  merely  in 
order  that  the  working  classes  might  obtain 
employment.  The  hon.  Member  might,  if 
he  wished,  refer  to  Stockport,  but  he  would 
find  that  such  had  been  the  case  there  ; 
and  he  would  learn  also  that  at  Halifax, 
the  largest  concern  there,  an  establishment 
that  payed  in  wages  120, 000 J.  a  year,  or 
360,000J.  for  these  three  years,  did  not,  in 
all  that  time,  return  one  single  sixpence  to 
the  income  tax.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn,  who  appeared  to 
doubt  the  statement,  did  not  think  so  badly 
of  human  nature  as  to  suppose  that  such  a 
case  as  this  was  not  possible.  He  could 
tell  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  possible  and 
true  ;  and  though  there  might  not  be  simi- 
lar cases  in  which  the  employment  given, 
without  any  return,  reached  to  such  an 
enormous  amount,  yet  he  knew  that  there 
were  scores,  and  he  believed  there  were 
hundreds,  of  cases  in  which  very  large 
sums  had  been  paid  in  wages,  and  where 
the  manufacturers  had  not  received  one 
sixpence  profit  during  the  entire  period  of 
that  distress.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ob- 
jected to  the  instruction  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mai  ton,  and  the  hon. 
Member  proposed  what  he  thought  was  much 
worse.  The  instruction  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Malton  might  be  adopted,  and  yet  the 
Bill  could  pass,  and  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  poor;  but  if  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  passed,  it 
was  clearly  impossible  that  anything  fur- 
ther could  be  done  this  year.  Now,  when 
the  Settlement  Bill  had  been  proposed  two 
years  ago,  he  objected  to  it,  because  he 
believed  it  was  unjust  for  a  majority  of  that 
House  to  compel  the  large  towns  to  support 
a  population  which  the  House  prevented 
the  manufacturers  in  those  towns  from 
employing.  But  now,  when  that  objection 
did  not  lie,  and  when  the  Corn  Law  was  to 
be  abolished,  he  believed  there  was  not  one 
of  the  manufacturers  in  that  House  who 
would  be  found  to  vote  against  this  Bill. 
The  poor  rate  was  not  considered  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  be  such  a  burden 
as  it  was  regarded  by  the  agriculturists. 
The  people  there  were  so  well  employed, 
and  there  was  consequently  such  little  de- 
mand for  poor  rates  compared  with  the 
amount  of  property,  and  the  people  had, 
besides,    such  a  horror  of  being  sent  to 


their  parishes,  dreading  that  they  might 
never  come  from  them  again,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers never  thought'  it  necessary  to 
come  to  that  House  to  look  for  relief  from 
the  burden  of  the  poor  law.  [Mr.  T.  S. 
Duncombe  :  You  relieve  yourselves  by  re- 
moving the  poor.]  The  hon.  Member  al- 
leged that  they  relieved  themselves  by  re- 
moving the  paupers  from  among  them;  but 
if  the  hon.  Member  inquired,  he  would  find 
that  it  was  to  countries  where  no  law  of 
settlement  existed  that  the  majority  of  the 
paupers  who  were  removed  had  been  sent. 
They  had  been  removed  to  Ireland  and  to 
Scotland  in  the  proportion  at  least  of  two- 
thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  the  entire 
number  sent  away  ;  and  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  when  landlords  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland  cleared  their  estates,  without 
being  subjected  to  any  additional  burden 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  people  expelled, 
that  the  manufacturing  towns  were  to 
take  the  maintenance  of  these  poor  per- 
sons upon  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
these  very  landlords  were  preventing  them 
from  giving  employment  to  the  people  ? 
He  asked  them,  was  it  rational  that  they 
should  allow  these  towns  to  be  eaten  up,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  Stock- 
port had  very  nearly  been  in  1842  ?  The 
hon.  Member  complained,  in  the  next  place, 
of  there  being  no  return  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  each  person  removed  had 
been  living  in  the  town  ;  but  it  was  very 
often  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  length 
of  time  a  person  had  resided  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  it  was,  besides,  possible  that  no 
memorandum  might  have  been  taken  at 
the  time  the  paupers  were  examined.  But 
as  to  Stockport,  he  could  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  there  was  a  return,  or  ra- 
ther a  report,  made  with  regard  to  that 
town  in  1842,  by  Commissioners  sent  down 
by  the  Government.  That  report  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  character  both  of  the  em- 
ployers and  employed.  It  showed  that 
nearly  half  the  employers  were  ruined:  and 
was  not  such  a  state  of  things  some  excuse 
for  the  steps  that  were  taken  to  send  back 
paupers  to  their  parishes  ?  But  was  there 
not  something  in  the  fact  that  these  agricul- 
turists themselves  would  rather  starve  in 
the  streets  of  Stockport  than  be  sent  back  to 
their  parishes — that  such  was  their  dread 
of  being  sent  away,  they  would  not  ask  for 
relief  while  there  was  the  least  chance  that 
such  might  be  the  result  ?  Stockport  was 
the  very  last  town  in  the  kingdom  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  should  have 
cast  a   slur  upon  in   that    House.      The 
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hon.  Gentleman  had,  he  would  repeat, 
shown  himself .  extremely  active  during 
his  speech  that  night  in  his  desire  to 
throw  an  imputation  on  the  town  of 
Stockport.  He  was  sorry  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stockport  was  not 
present ;  if  he  were  in  the  House,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  something  to  say  in  defence 
of  Stockport,  did  his  hon.  Friend  think  a 
defence  needful.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  was  not  justified  in  putting  him- 
self forward  as  the  organ  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Whether  in  or  out  of  that  House,  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  the 
greatest  opponents  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce. Their  views  should  not,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  those  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  of  whom  they  formed  but  a  mere 
handful.  [Mr.  Duncombe  :  Name  my  as- 
sociates.] The  hon.  Member  asked  him 
to  name  his  associates ;  but  he  could  tell 
the  hon.  Member  that  those  with  whom  he 
was  found  at  public  meetings,  and  with 
whom  he  had  associated  for  years  past, 
did  not  represent  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  [Mr.  Duncombe:  Name 
them.]  It  was  unnecessary.  They  were 
well  known  alroady.  But  he  could  repeat 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  state  the 
opinions  of  the  working  classes  in  that 
House,  when  he  said  they  were  indifferent 
to  the  settlement  of  this  great  question. 
Though  there  might  be  some  portion  of 
the  working  classes  among  whom  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  popular,  and  though  he 
might  possess  influence  to  stimulate  the 
bad  passions  of  trades  unions,  yet  these 
circumstances  gave  him  no  right  to  put 
himself  forward  as  speaking  the  opinions 
of  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  of 
Yorkshire. 

Loud  G.  BENTINCK:  Sir,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
endeavoured  to  reflect  on  the  agricultural 
interests.  In  answer  to  the  charges  made 
by  my  hon.  Friend  against  the  miilowners 
of  Stockport  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  appealed 
to  the  reports  of  the  Government  Commis- 
sioners sent  down  to  Stockport,  as  afford- 
ing evidence  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
miilowners  and  manufacturers  when  la- 
bouring under  great  depression;  but  I 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  re- 
membered the  report  made  by  Mr.  Trim- 
mer, one  of  the  Factory  Commissioners, 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  injuries  done  to 
the  operatives  in  the  factories  in  Stockport, 
says  thero  wcro  in  the  years  1837,  1838, 


and  1839,  no  less  than  340  cases  of  persons 
in  the  infirmary  of  Stockport  suffering 
from  the  injuries  which  they  had  received, 
while  at  work  in  the  factories  of  that  town. 
Out  of  these  340  persons  no  less  than  forty 
had  been  injured  in  attending  the  engines 
whilst  in  motion.  Ho  says  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  ascertain  what  the  miilowners  and 
manufacturers  had  done  towards  compen- 
sating the  "operatives  for  the  injuries  they 
had  received ;  and  he  reports  that  out  of 
the  340  cases  there  were  but  two  single 
instances  in  which  the  manufacturers  and 
miilowners  had  made  any  compensation  for 
the  injuries  done  to  those  who  had  been 
injured.  Where  could  an  example  be 
found  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  persons  being  seriously 
injured,  and  two  only  receiving  compensa- 
tion ?  I  should  have  thought  that  if  there 
were  any  man  in  this  House  who  had  a 
right  to  say  he  knew  something  of  the 
feeling  of  the  operatives,  it  was  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbury.  Upon 
what  interest  is  he  returned  to  this  House  ? 
Is  it  on  the  interest  of  the  miilowners,  or 
is  it  on  the  interest  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy ?  Is  he  not  especially  returned  by  a 
constituency  consisting  of  the  lower  classes 
— of  the  working  classes?  Therefore,  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  take  the  opinions 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  as  afford- 
ing a  just  criterion  of  the  feelings  of  the 
operatives  of  the  country.  And  I  do  be- 
lieve he  has  told  the  House  the  truth  when 
he  told  you  that  the  operatives  took  no 
great  interest  in  the  question  mooted  be- 
tween the  agricultural  and  the  manufac- 
turing interest.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  operatives  are  free  traders.  They 
knew  full  well  that  those  free-trade  mea- 
sures are  intended  merely  to  benefit  the 
miilowners.  The  operatives  know  that  the 
object  of  those  measures  is,  by  making 
bread  cheap,  to  reduce  wages  to  the  conti- 
nental level,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  operatives,  who  have  become  will  in- 
structed, do  not  side  with  the  miilowners ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  operatives  do 
not  side  with  those  cotton  lords-— with  those 
Manchester  politicians,  who  wish  to  beat 
down  the  industry  of  this  country,  and  en- 
courage that  of  foreign  countries.  I  shall 
oppose  [the  Motion  of  my  hon.  relative,  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  his  in- 
structions would  be  the  greatest  injustice 
on  the  outside  parishes,  particularly  in  those 
unions  where  large  towns  suddenly  spring 
up.  The  second  Clause  of  those  instruc- 
tions recommended  thai  the  rate  should  be 
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fixed  according  to  the  average  of  the  last 
seven  years,  and  that  that  mode  of  fixing 
the  rate  is  to  continue  for  ever.  This  is  a 
sort  of  plagiarism  on  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Bill.  The  proportion  of  charge  is  al- 
ways to  remain  the  same;  so  that  if  one 
parish  shall  rise  in  value  from  10,0002.  to 
200,0001.  a  year,  another  parish  which 
floes  not  at  all  improve  in  value  is  to  he 
made  subject  to  the  rate  increased  by  the 
towns  that  may  so  grow  up.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  must  he,  that  in  a  union 
containing  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  parishes,  the  parish  which  is  in  an  un- 
cultivated and  barren  district,  and  did  not 
improve,  would  be  entirely  eaten  up  by  the 
increased  rate  created  by  the  multitude 
that  might  have  flocked  from  some  distant 
parish  of  the  union.  For  these  reasons  I 
shall  oppose  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  re- 
lative. With  respect  to  the  proposal  made 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  I  think  there  is  so  much  of  justice 
and  humanity  in  it,  that,  although  there  is 
something  in  it  with  which  I  cannot  fully 
agree,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  decide  on 
it  in  such  a  thin  House,  and  without  giving 
it  further  consideration.  I  trust,  therefore, 
we  shall  come  to  no  decision  to-night,  but 
adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  Amend- 
ment he  has  brought  forward  till  some 
later  occasion.  It  was  stated  to-night  by 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  that  the  Govern- 
ment never  held  forth  the  idea  that  they 
were  going  to  alter  the  law  of  settlement. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  has  read  a 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  bringing  forward  his  measure 
this  year  in  answer  to  that  statement;  and 
I  appeal  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
whether,  until  this  Bill  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  the  country  was  not 
altogether  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  new  law  of  settle- 
ment? Why,  the  hon.  Member  for  Bre- 
conshire  charged  us  with  delaying,  by  our 
opposition  to  the  Corn  Bill,  the  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  said  we 
were  delaying  a  measure  which  was  to 
prevent  all  the  cruelties  now  committed  for 
want  of  this  new  law  of  settlement.  What 
pretence,  then,  is  there  for  saying  that  it 
never  was  held  out  by  the  Government  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  widen  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  settlement  ?  I  agree  altogether 
with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  that  justice  requires  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  should  contribute 
more  largely  to  the  support  of  the  poor. 


I  believe  that  the  poor  who  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  cotton  manufacturers 
and  millowners  should  not  be  hunted  back 
in  their  old  age  to  the  parishes  in  which 
they  were  born.  I  agree  with  iny  hon. 
Friend  that  the  poor  man  feels  no  gratifi- 
cation, after  he  has  passed  his  life  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
in  being  returned  as  a  pauper  to  the  agri- 
cultural parish  where  he  was  born  but  is 
forgotten.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  op- 
pose the  instruction  to  the  Committee 
moved  by  my  hon.  relative  the  Member 
for  Malton  ;  and  I  trust  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend  will  be  post- 
poned till  a  period  when  there  shall  be  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  matter  more 
fully.  I  believe  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  will  have  the  support  of  the  coun- 
try— at  all  events,  it  will  of  the  working 
classes. 

Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND  thought  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  consideration.  It  was, 
therefore,  his  intention  to  vote  that  the 
Bill  should  be  considered  in  Committee, 
though  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  provisions  that  either  the 
hon.  Member  for  Malton  or  any  other 
Member  might  propose  for  attaining  his 
object.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  E. 
Denison)  proposed  to  rate  the  various  pa- 
rishes of  a  union,  not  according  to  tho  ac- 
tual property  of  the  individual  ratepayers, 
but  according  to  the  proportion  now  exist- 
ing, not  disturbing  that,  but  maintaining 
as  between  them  the  status  quo.  But  the 
noble  Lord  had  just  stated  that  this  mea- 
sure would  thus  become  injurious  to  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  and  pro- 
bably it  would  be  necessary  to  find  some 
means  of  reviewing  occasionally  the  pro- 
portion to  be  contributed  by  each  parish. 
Then,  again,  it  was  scarcely  possible  but 
that  the  parishes  immediately  adjoining  in- 
creasing towns  should  have  some  share  in 
the  increased  value  of  labour  created  by 
capital  expended  in  those  towns.  Ar- 
rangements ought  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  such  an  increase  of  population.  These 
were  considerations  to  be  gone  into  before 
the  proposed  instruction  became  law.  But 
his  (Sir  T.  D.  Acland's)  great  object  was, 
that  the  main  intent  of  this  non-removal 
law  should  be  attained.  It  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  labouring  population, 
and  its  results  would  approximate  at  all 
events,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  change  that 
would  be  effected  by  an  abolition  of  settle- 
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mcnt.  The  point  most  aimed  at  by  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne  was,  that  a  three  years' 
residence  should  be  the  only  ground  of  set- 
tlement ;  and  the  fairness,  the  justice  of 
the  case,  was,  that  the  labourer  who  had 
produced  the  wealth  of  his  employer  should 
be  relieved  out  of  the  resources  to  which 
he  had  contributed.  This  Bill  was  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was 
another  question,  however,  whether  the  in- 
struction proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  E.  Denison)  was  not  likely  to  delay 
the  Bill  and  seriously  hinder  it,  though  it 
was  the  just  corollary  from  the  principle  of 
non-removal,  or  making  residence  the  prin- 
cipal ground  of  relief.  It  was  said  years 
ago  by  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  land- 
owner who  was  examined  upon  this  subject, 
and  who  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  a 
three  years'  residence  settlement — "  Why, 
the  obvious  difficulty  is,  that  where  the 
property  of  a  parish  is  in  few  hands,  and 
there  is  a  large  town  near,  you  will  find 
every  cottage  pulled  down."  The  present 
proposition  would  meet  that  difficulty  ;  but 
it  was  not  indispensable  that  that  point 
should  be  made  part  of  this  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  the  Home  Secretary  had  inti- 
mated that  he  would  not  object  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  with  the  addition  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  £.  Denison); 
but  at  all  events  let  the  Bill  pass,  whether 
such  further  provisions  as  were  expedient 
were  made  now  or  hereafter. 

Mr.  BANKES  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  E.  Denison)  would  almost 
infallibly  upset  the  Bill  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  consequently  could  not  but  feel 
surprise  that  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  that  proposition  their 
support.  The  right  hon.  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  said  that  it  was  a  proposition  so 
distasteful  to  the  country  at  large,  so  much 
disliked  by  the  agricultural  interest,  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  it  be- 
fore ;  and  yet  ho  was  willing  to  make  it 
part  of  a  Bill,  which  was  to  be  a  premium 
(for  the  term  •'  compensation"  was  now  re- 
pudiated) to  the  agricultural  interest  for 
concessions  they  had  made  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Devon  seemed  disposed 
to  vote  for  this  proposition,  endangering, 
nay,  insuring  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  to 
which  he  professed  himself  friendly.  He 
was  also  friendly  to  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill;  but  ho  would  carry  it  further  in 
Committee,  disliking,  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax,  this  new  and  anomalous 


principle,  introduced  for  the  first  time  into 
our  Poor  Law — a  right  of  relief  without  a 
settlement.  If  there  were  doubts  respect- 
ing a  settlement  being  gained  by  residence, 
let  those  doubts  be  settled  by  an  Act  de- 
claring that  five  years'  or  that  three  years9 
industrial  residence  should  give  a  settle- 
ment ;  and  he  himself  would  propose  an 
instruction,  if  necessary,  that  it  should  give 
a  settlement,  and  not  a  mere  right  to  relief, 
irremovable.  This  latter  would  be,  in  re- 
ality, no  boon  at  all.  Supposing  an  opera- 
tive removed,  in  spite  of  the  proposed  law, 
from  a  manufacturing  town,  when  no  longer 
wanted,  after  working  there  for  three  or 
five  years  ;  who  was  to  resist  the  removal  ? 
The  pauper  would  have  no  funds  for  the 
purpose,  nor  would  it  be  worth  the  while  of 
the  parish  to  which  he  was  sent  to  spend 
money  in  contesting  the  question,  because 
a  decision  upon  it  (unlike  a  decision  at 
present  on  a  settlement  question)  would  fix 
nothing  ;  it  could  not  fix  him  to  be  settled 
in  the  manufacturing  town,  and  if  sent 
back  there  he  might  be  removed  again. 
Therefore,  instead  of  having  nothing  but 
this  new  undefined  right  of  relief,  let  it  be 
accompanied,  as  at  present,  with  a  settle 
ment.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham 
had  boasted  largely  of  the  indifference  of 
the  manufacturer  to  the  payment  of  rates. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  manufacturers  were 
in  a  very  different  position  with  regard  to 
rates  from  those  who  possessed  other  sorts 
of  property.  The  establishments  from 
which  they  gained  their  enormous  fortunes 
were  not  rated  with  respect  to  the  profits 
they  derived  from  them ;  and,  with  regard 
to  their  stock  in  trade,  a  Bill  was  passed 
every  year  to  exempt  them  ;  a  Bill  which, 
by  the  by,  hon.  Members  would  pass  now; 
besides  looking  to  a  very  different  mode 
of  rating  such  property  in  future.  With 
regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  he  (Mr.  Bankes) 
hoped,  with  the  noble  Member  for  Lynn, 
that  there  would  be  opportunity  here- 
after for  considering  so  important  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Mit.  SPOOXER  had  no  wish  to  detain 
the  House  except  to  put  himself  right  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.  Ho  as- 
sured that  hon.  Member  that  he  was  per- 
fectly mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  he  en- 
tertained the  slightest  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  namely,  that  an  industrial 
residence  of  five  years  should  give  the  peo- 
ple so  residing  an  exemption  from  remova- 
bility.    This  was  a  principle  which  he  re- 
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garded  as  just  and  sound,  and  he  should 
give  it  his  cordial  assent  ;  and  in  saying 
this  he  believed  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  general  manufacturing  interest — who 
had  no  wish  to  send  the  people  back  to 
their  original  parishes  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  revulsion  of  trade,  or  when  the  people 
met  with  any  misfortune;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  do  so  by  the  present  law.  He 
knew  not  how  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  imagined  that  he  had  formed  a  differ- 
ent opinion  from  that  which  he  had  just 
expressed.  He  had  certainly  seconded 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire to  send  the  Bill  to  a  Committee  up- 
stairs, because  he  felt  that  many  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill  were  exceedingly  imper- 
fect ;  and  that  they  would  be  much  better 
dealt  with  by  a  Committee  up-stairs  than 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House.  Had  that 
Motion  been  adopted,  he  felt  that  the  Com- 
mittee would,  by  this  time,  have  framed  a 
Bill  which  the  House  would  have  been 
able  and  willing  to  entertain,  instead  of 
which  they  were  only  just  entering  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  at  this  late  period 
of  the  Session  ;  and,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  turn  the  debate  had  taken,  with 
little  chance  of  its  being  brought  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  He  should  certainly  give  his 
Tote  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Malton.  It  was  liable  to 
many  objections ;  many  of  those  objections 
had  been  stated,  and  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  by  repeating  what  had  been 
said ;  but  there  was  one  objection  which 
had  not  been  stated,  and  in  his  mind 
it  was  a  very  strong  one,  It  proposed  to 
carry  out  the  New  Poor  Law,  which  he 
regarded  as  quite  unconstitutional ;  and  it 
proposed  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  executing  that  law  ;  and  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  carried  it  out  was  too 
fresh,  at  least  in  one  instance,  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  to  encourage  them 
to  increase  those  powers.  He  (Mr. 
Spooner)  objected  to  extending  the  princi- 
ple of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  he  objected 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  Commission- 
ers ;  and,  as  he  believed  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Malton  would  do 
both,  he  should  give  it  his  decided  opposi- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  for  carr-y 
ing  out  still  further  the  principle  of  settle- 
ment, it  was  one  which  required  deep  and 
serious  consideration.  He  should  give  it 
all  the  attention  in  his  power;  but  he  could 
not  promise  it  his  support,  for  it  seemed  to 


him  to  be  the  most  disadvantageous  to  the 
paupers  themselves. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  was  anxious,  in  the 
first  place,  to  express  his  surprise  at  the 
misconception  into  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Member  for  Northampton) 
had  fallen.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  he  believed  he  (Sir  James  Graham) 
had  stated,  that  if  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Malton  were  rejected,  he 
should  consider  it  expedient  to  proceed  with 
the  measure.  He  believed  that  he  stated 
exactly  the  reverse.  He  had  said  that  if 
the  House  should  reject  that  proposition, 
still  the  measure  was  so  advantageous  on 
the  whole  that  he  should  give  it  his  earnest 
support.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  irremovability  after  a  cer- 
tain time.  He  agreed  also  with  what  had 
been  stated  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  upon  his  own  side,  that  the  defi- 
nition of  residence  was  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. As  the  law  now  stood,  residence 
was  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  several 
descriptions  of  settlement;  such  as  a  settle- 
ment gained  by  hiring  and  service,  or  a 
settlement  by  estate.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  knew  very  well  that  the 
right  of  voting  in  many  boroughs  was, 
under  the  old  law,  vested  in  inhabitants 
resident  therein;  and  yet  that  right,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  had  never  been  yet 
strictly  defined  by  law.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible, however,  when  they  came  to  discuss 
the  important  clauses  relating  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  to  introduce  words  which 
would  make  good  such  a  definition.  With 
respect  to  the  question  mooted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Worcester,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham.  It  would  cer- 
tainly simplify  the  measure  greatly  to  make 
irremovability  confer  a  settlement;  but 
such  an  alteration  would  make  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  the  character  of  the 
measure.  If  the  House  went  a  step  further 
than  it  was  proposed  by  the  present  Bill 
to  go,  and  created  a  settlement  in  the  place 
of  irremovability,  from  that  settlement 
would  flow  derivative  rights. .  This  change, 
therefore,  would  open  the  door  to  a  question 
of  immense  magnitude.  It  would,  as  he 
had  said  before,  simplify  the  whole  ques- 
tion very  much,  but  a  very  great  and  im- 
portant change  would  be  introduced.  There 
was  one  more  point  on  which  he  was  anx- 
ious to  say  a  few  words.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  and  some  of  the  Gentlemen 
who   were  sitting  near  him,  appeared  to 
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think  that  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  not 
acted  with  good  faith  in  respect  to  this 
measure,  because  he  was  willing  to  adopt 
the  instruction  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Maltou.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire said  that  this  instruction  would  place 
the  measure,  with  reference  to  the  more 
important  parts  of  it,  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  Bill  which  was  introduced 
last  Session.  Since  last  Session,  however, 
he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  propositions  which  had  been  made 
were  become  more  acceptable  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  House  than  they  had  been 
previously,  and  that  the  eyes  of  some  hon. 
Members  were  opened  to  the  extreme  hard- 
ship which  would  fall  on  many  persons  if 
they  were  only  irremovable  from  a  parti- 
cular parish.  There  were  many  parishes 
in  which  the  property  in  the  land  belonged 
solely  to  one  or  two  landlords,  and  had 
been  in  their  possession  for  many  years, 
the  effect  of  which  had  been  to  diminish 
the  number  of  residents  in  those  parishes, 
while  the  parties  who  cultivated  the  soil 
resided  in  small  neighbouring  parishes, 
where  the  property  in  the  land  was  much 
subdivided.  Now,  irremovability,  unac- 
companied by  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  instruction  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mai  ton,  would  make  these  persons 
chargeable  to  the  small  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes, while  they  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  the  parishes  of  the  large  proprietors. 
It  had  been  objected  by  hon.  Members  that 
he  had  not  proposed  the  alteration  which 
was  contemplated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mai  ton ;  but  as  he  had  now  reason  to  think 
that  this  alteration  was  not  so  distasteful 
to  the  House  as  it  was  in  tho  earlier  part 
of  last  Session,  he  could  not,  believing  the 
principle  involved  in  the  alteration  to  be 
sound,  hesitate  to  support  it  himself.  He 
believed  that  if  tho  instruction  should  be 
adopted,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  days 
would  be  required  to  make  tho  proposition 
eonformablo  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  l>elief  that  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  there  was  any 
disposition  to  defeat  the  progress  of  this 
measure,  he  must  give  a  solemn  disclaimer 
to  any  such  intention.  He  was  most  anx- 
ious to  carry  the  measure,  and  to  carry  it 
without  delay.  With  reference  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
who  suggested  that  the  law  of  settlement 
should  be  entirely  alwlishcd,  he  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  l>o  content  with 
placing  his  opinion  on  record,  without  press- 
ing it  further.     He  hoped  tliat  the  hon. 


Member  would  look  at  the  second  clause 
in  the  Bill,  which  would  remove  all  doubt 
on  the  subject,  and  which  declared  what 
the  existing  law  was.  It  enacted  that  the 
overseers  of  every  parish  should  take  order 
for  the  relief  of  every  poor  person  found 
destitute  therein,  but  not  settled  therein, 
in  like  manner  as  if  he  were  settled.  He 
would  only  assure  the  House,  in  conclusion, 
that  whether  the  instruction  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Malton  should 
be  carried  or  not,  he  was  moat  anxious  that 
the  present  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  said,  that  hit  plan 
was,  that  rich  parishes  should  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  whose  labour 
they  had  been  benefited.  As  to  the  term 
"  industrial  residence,"  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it,  though  he  could  understand 
what  was  meant  by  residence. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  observed,  that  be- 
fore ho  went  to  a  vote  on  this  measure,  he 
wished  to  guard  himself,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
tho  Member  for  North  Devon  had  dene, 
against  being  bound  thereby  to  any  future 
vote.  The  question  before  the  House  waa 
a  very  difficult  one,  and  certainly  the  diffi- 
culty had  not  been  diminished  by  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  James 
Graham)  had  taken.  He  believed  the 
House  was  generally  agreed  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  when  a  man  had  for  many 
years  laboured  in  a  particular  parish,  he 
should  not  be  sent,  when  incapable  of  la- 
bour, to  a  different  parish  in  which  he 
might  have  been  born.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  in  his  Bill  that  this 
should  bo  done  t>y  making  persons  who  had 
resided  five  years  in  a  parish  irremovable. 
Upon  this  his  (Lord  J.  Russell's)  hon. 
Friend  stated  that  there  were  certain  lo- 
calities in  which  such  a  provision  would 
tend  to  the  clearing  of  estates,  the  pulling 
down  of  cottages,  and  throwing  an  undue 
burden  on  tho  populous  parishes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  these  cases  great  hard- 
ships would  bo  introduced  by  the  Bill.  But 
when  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  a  union  instead  of  a  paro- 
chial settlement,  ho  owned  that  he  felt 
such  a  strong  objection  to  the  proposal, 
that  he  did  not  think  that  he  should,  but 
for  the  course  taken  by  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  have  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition.  The 
House  would  recollect  that  there  were 
many  parishes  in  which  there  was  a  great 
accumulation  of  laWur,  which  was  only 
provided  for  at  present  by  the  good  man- 
agement, prudence,  and  huniauity  of  those 
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who  resided  within  those  parishes.  It  was 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  administration 
of  poor  relief  vested  with  the  hoard  of 
guardians,  because  every  parish  in  the 
union  would  consider  what  burdens  would 
be  imposed  on  them,  and  would  provide 
accordingly.  If  they  changed  all  that,  and 
declared  that  for  the  future  relief  should 
be  given  in  the  union,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  union  and  not  a  parochial  settlement, 
he  owned  that  he  dreaded  the  effect  which 
such  a  declaration  and  such  an  enactment 
might  have  upon  labour.  He  did  not  feel 
satisfied  if  this  declaration  took  place, 
whether  those  who  now  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  provide  employment  would 
not  cease  to  do  so,  and  whether  there  would 
not  be  such  a  displacement  of  labour  that 
the  working  classes  in  particular  districts 
would  feel  the  alteration  to  be  an  injury 
and  a  hardship  instead  of  a  benefit.  Sup- 
posing, however,  this  difficulty  not  to  be  so 
great  as  he  took  it  to  be,  there  might  still 
be  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Malton 
proposed  that  the  rates  should  be  levied 
according  to  the  average  amount  of  the 
expenditure  in  each  parish  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Inequalities  might  ex- 
ist, and  although  his  hon.  Friend  might 
contrive  some  remedy  for  this,  it  must  re- 
quire a  complicated  remedy.  There  were 
also  other  difficulties.  The  case  might  be 
taken  of  a  parish  imprudently  managed, 
where  the  rates  had  been  allowed  to  in- 
crease in  consequence  of  the  want  of  em- 
ployment for  labour,  and  where  now  a 
better  state  of  things  was  springing  up — 
it  would  surely  be  unjust  to  load  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  parish  with  the  consequences 
of  their  past  mismanagement.  At  the 
same  time,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  declared 
that  he  wished  the  instruction  of  his  hon. 
Friend  to  be  carried,  he  thought  it  but 
just  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
had  in  fact  become  the  maker  of  this  pro- 
posal, should  be  allowed  to  take  the  in- 
struction with  him  into  the  Committee  as 
he  thought  proper.  The  real  practical 
proposition  before  the  House  was,  that 
when  they  went  into  Committee  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  alter  the  whole 
frame  of  the  Bill,  and  make  another  Bill 
in  conformity  with  the  instruction  which 
he  had  adopted.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  perceive  that  the  proposition  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Malton, 
which  was  for  the  present  year  new  to  the 
country,  being  the  proposition  which  in 


other  years  had  met  with  great  opposition* 
ought  to  receive  much  consideration ;  and 
he  must  see  that  the  mere  insertion  of  his 
clauses  in  the  Bill  by  no  means  settled  the 
question.  The  country  at  large,  which 
expressed  so  many  objections  before  to  the 
proposition,  must  have  the  opportunity  of 
considering  the  question  as  a  new  Bill.  He 
had  said  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
proper  to  follow.  He  thought  that  when 
so  many  difficulties  were  in  the  way,  the 
last  chance  which  the  House  would  have 
of  obtaining  a  good  measure  was,  by  ta- 
king, in  the  first  instance,  the  course  which 
the  Government  recommended.  Though 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  changed  his 
mind  so  many  times  on  this  subject,  and 
had  proposed  at  one  time  a  birth  settle- 
ment, and  at  another  a  union  settlement ; 
and  now  proposed  to  alter  entirely  the 
principle  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
introduced  during  the  present  Session — 
though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done 
this,  he  was  far  from  saying  that  he  thought 
it  extraordinary  that  the  Government  should 
hesitate  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  people.  He  certainly  recollect- 
ed the  time  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
laid  down  a  rule,  without  which,  he  said,  a 
Government  was  entitled  to  no  confidence 
whatever.  He  said  that  the  Government 
were  bound  to  take  into  consideration  all 
the  questions  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  to  weigh  all  the  facts  which 
bore  upon  them  carefully,  but  that  they 
ought  not  to  introduce  any  measure  on 
such  a  subject  to  the  House  unless  they 
were  persuaded  that  it  was  the  best  possi- 
ble scheme  that  could  be  devised.  Expe- 
rience, he  thought,  must  since  have  con- 
vinced the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  his 
judgment,  though  so  solemnly  delivered, 
though  so  very  oracular,  was  rather  harsh 
towards  those  who  preceded  him  in  office. 
For  his  own  part,  he  wished  to  have  all  the 
information  that  could  be  obtained  upon 
the  subject.  The  law  was  one  which,  in 
itself,  had  been  much  misunderstood.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  objected  to 
the  instruction,  because  it  carried  further, 
as  he  said,  the  principle  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.  He  (Lord  John  Russell)  did  not 
think  it  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  that  this  principle  should 
be  adopted.  He  thought  that  the  New 
Poor  Law  had  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  and  not  to  their  in- 
jury; and  year  after  year  would  induce 
them  to  come  over  to  this  opinion.     In 
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giving,  however,  his  vote  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  near  him,  if,  upon 
further  consideration  he  should  think  that 
the  principle  of  a  union  settlement  was  ob- 
jectionable, he  should  feel  at  liberty  to  re- 
vert to  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  al- 
though he  agreed  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell), 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London,  he 
thought  that  his  noble  Friend  had  been  ra- 
ther severe  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  charging  him  with  having  chang- 
ed his  opinion.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  informed  them  that  he  had  brought  in 
a  Bill  last  year  which  he  considered  to  be 
a  sound  one,  but  that  he  had  to  withdraw 
it,  because  the  country  did  not  approve  of 
it,  and  that  he  had  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion introduced  another  Bill,  although  he 
considered  it  to  be  unsound,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  country; 
and  that  he  had  now  fallen  back  upon  his 
original  proposition,  finding  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  approved  of — therefore  he 
(Lord  J.  Manners)  thought  that  his  noble 
Friend  was  rather  severe  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing changed  his  opinion.  He  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state 
in  which  hon.  Members  might  be  placed, 
who  would  too  implicitly  rely  upon  the  Go- 
vernment carrying  all  measures  with  the 
same  reckless  regard  of  consequences  as 
they  had  shown  in  pressing  forward  a 
measure  on  a  late  occasion.  What  would 
be  thought,  he  asked,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  had 
come  forward  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  aid  of  the  Motion  of  their 
professed  opponent  of  the  measure  then 
before  the  House  ?  Whatever  might  be  the 
advantages  or  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mai  ton,  he 
was  not  then  prepared  to  accede  to  it,  as 
lie  was  much  more  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury,  and  should  he  press  for  a  divi- 
sion, he  would  support  him  with  his  vote. 

Mu.  BORTHWICK  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  that  the  debate  should  then 
be  adjourned,  as  many  Members  had  left 
the  House,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Amendments  upon  the  Paper  in  reference 
to  that  Bill  should  be  considered  on  going 
into  Committee;  and  as  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  would  desire  to  express  their 
opinions     upon     those    amendments,    he 


thought  that  his  proposition  should  be 
agreed  to.  He  believed  that  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell), or  any  other  hon.  Member,  to  vote 
for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton,  and  afterwards  oppose  it  in  Com- 
mittee; but  still  he  thought  that  such  a 
course  would  have  the  effect  of  creating 
false  impressions  in  the  country.  He  did 
not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  ob- 
servation upon  the  merits  of  the  measure, 
but  simply  that  the  debate  should  then  be 
adjourned. 

Mr.  DUNCOMBE  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  Amendment  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  propose.  He  never  could  hare 
believed  that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  have 
adopted  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend;  but 
having  acted  as  they  had  done  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  was  his  opinion  that  they  should 
not  allow  such  a  miserable  tinkering  of  the 
question  ;  because  the  course  the  Go- 
vernment had  adopted  was  nothing  less. 
If  they  were  to  know  that  those  altera* 
tions  would  be  made,  let  the  House  make 
them  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  It  appeared  that 
his  observations — he  knew  not  why — had 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham.  The  hon.  Member  said  that  if 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  depended 
on  him  and  his  party,  it  never  would  have 
been  carried.  It  would  not  now  hare 
been  passed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Dun  combe) 
had  gone  down  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  dissen- 
sions between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, and  of  persuading  the  working 
classes,  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  seek 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  classes.  Well,  he  maintain- 
ed that  still.  He  said  they  did  not  seek 
the  repeal  of  that  law  for  the  working 
classes  alone.  As  to  the  charge,  that  if 
the  repeal  of  this  law  depended  on  him,  it 
would  not  now  have  taken  place,  he  was 
sure  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  say  so.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  House, 
and  for  those  twenty  years  he  had  ever 
voted  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  condescended 
to  say  who  were  his  (Mr.  Duncombe's) 
associates,  and  he  was  sure  he  did  not  then 
know  to  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded. 
He  had  received  several  iuvitatious  to 
attend  the  League  meetings,  but  he  refused 
to  go.  He  always  had  set  his  face  against 
what  were  called  "  ticket  meeting*."     He 
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always  declared  his  willingness  to  attend 
meetings  for  public  purposes,  provided  they 
were  open  meetings ;  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  always  resisted  any  invitation  for 
attempting  at  genteel  comedy  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  had  refused  to  tumble  with 
certain  gentlemen  at  Sadler's  Wells.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  call  him  to 
account  in  Finsbury  because  he  did  not  go 
to  tumble  with  these  gentlemen  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  or  take  part  in  their  light  comedy 
at  Covent  Garden.  What  was  the  result? 
He  should  be  glad  to  go  to  any  public 
meeting  to  ascertain  public  opinion.  But 
those  gentlemen  had  not  submitted  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  needed  not  to  have  been 
afraid  of  discussion  if  their  principle  was 
right,  as  he  believed  it  to  be.  They  cer- 
tainly had  not  looked  to  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
more  particularly  as  regarded  the  removal 
of  the  poor  in  a  state  of  destitution  and 
want.  His  hon.  Friend  was  wrong  in  the 
view  he  had  taken ;  if  he  would  go  with 
him  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
hold  a  public  meeting,  he  was  willing  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  House  and  to  the 
public.  But  to  return  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  It  was  proposed  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned,  and  certainly, 
the  opinion  of  the  House  appeared  to  be  so 
unsettled,  that  an  adjournment  might  per- 
haps be  the  best  course.  The  noble  Lord 
supported  the  Resolution,  but  said  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  any  part  of  it.  But 
as  to  the  Bill  itself,  it  was  that  which 
public  opinion  had  condemned.  What  was 
the  use,  then,  of  allowing  this  Bill  to  be 
brought  in  ?  Here  was  an  attempt,  which 
they  all  saw,  to  tinker  it ;  and  to  frustrate 
that  attempt  he  certainly  would  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  his  Amendment. 
If  there  were  any  other  alteration  to  be 
made,  or  any  Amendment  proposed,  it 
would  be  competent  to  any  hon.  Member 
to  move  it  afterwards.  But  he  said  that 
the  great  principle  involved  was,  that  those 
who  required  relief  should  have  it ;  and  the 
House  might  depend  on  it  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate whence  relief  was  afforded,  be- 
cause it  must  be  uniform.  They  could  not 
do,  therefore,  a  greater  injustice  than  send- 
ing them  about  from  parish  to  parish.  They 
should  be  maintained  by  a  uniform  assess- 
ment on  the  property  of  the  county,  and 
the  poor  man  should  be  enabled  to  say, 
"  The  State  is  my  union,"  and  not  the  mi- 
serable system  of  parishes  and  unions  which 
was  now  held  forth  in  this  country. 
VOL.  LXXXVII.     {Eg} 


Motion  for  the  Adjournment  withdrawn. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question: — Ayes  105;  Noes 
59:  Majority  46. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Acton,  Col. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bright,  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buller,  C. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cockburn,  rt.hn.  Sir  G. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dundas,  D. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Ilervey,  Lord  A. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Hotbam,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kemble,  H. 


Langston,  J.  H. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
M'Neill,  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Neville,  R. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Fakington,  J.  S. 
Parker,  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plumridge,  Capt. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scott,  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Smith,  B. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Strutt,  E. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M« 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thornely,  T. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wood,  C. 

Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Denison,  E.  J. 
Hawes,  B. 


Allix,  J.  P. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bankcs,  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Maj. 
Borthwick,  P. 

E 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Bridgeman,  H. 


Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
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Hire,  Vi*ct. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fitzroy,  I/>rd  C. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Hall,  Sir"  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hiidyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hudaon,  G. 
Hu*sey,  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Lawson,  A. 
Long,W/ 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Miles,  W. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 


New<legate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W, 
Palmer,  R. 
Peehell,  Capt. 
Raableigh,  W. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Seyraer,  H-  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sotheron,  T.  IL  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  J. 
Tower,  C. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Vysc,  R.  II.  R.  II. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  Col. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLS  B*. 

Duncoiube.  T. 
Johnson,  Gen. 


The  House  divided  again  on  the  main 
Question,  that  it  bo  an  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  that  they  have  power  to  make 
provision  for  the  establislimcnt  of  Union 
Settlement*: — Ayes  92;  Noes  70:  Majority 
18. 

List  of 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Acton,  Col. 
Amndel   and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bowles,  Adin. 
Bright,  J. 
Broadley,  II. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brothcrton,  J. 
Bruce,  I»ord  E. 
Carew,  W.  II.  P. 
Carnegie,  lion.  Cnpt. 
Ctay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CUve.  hon.  R.  H. 
Cockburn,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
Colebroke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II. 
lfcuitcr,  hon.  Col. 
Ihokinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
iHiiidait,  I). 
Kant  hope,  Sir  J. 
Kseott,  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Fowler,  M. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
lUnmer,  Sir  J. 

Mt.J. 

rt.  S. 


the  Ayes. 

Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.W.  G. 
Howard,  P.  II. 
Hume,  J. 
Jamets  W. 
Jerniyn,  Earl 
Jollitfe.  Sir  W.  G.  II. 
I«ing8ton,  J.  II. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
M'Xcill,  1). 
Manners.  Ix>rd  C.  S. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Motffttt.  G. 
Mor|K*th,  Visct. 
Neville.  R. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  II. 
Pakitigton,  J.  S. 
Parker.  J. 

Peel,  rt.  lion.  Sir  R, 
Peel,  J. 

Plumridgr,  Capt. 
ltiee.  E.  U. 
Ku"»>ell,  Lord  J. 
Samlon,  Viwt. 
Scott.  R. 
Scropc,  (t.  P. 
Sh«'Iburne,  Earl  of 
Smith.  B. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  l«ord  G. 
Stanlcv,  hon.  W.  O. 
Staminuld,  W.  R.  C. 
,    Stanton,  W.  II. 
Stuart,  11. 
Strati,  E. 


Sutton,  hon.  n.  M. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Thornhill.  G. 
Tollcmache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 

But  of 

Allix,  J.  P. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Maj. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bridffeinan,  U. 
BuUer,  C. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Cripps,  W. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duneombe.  T. 
Ecrerton,  W.  T. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  n. 
Fitrroy,  Lord  C. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grander,  T.  C. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hiidyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hinde.  J.  II. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hu*"cy(  T. 
Inglh«,"  Sir  R.  II. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Keiuble,  II. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  said,  he  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  to  whom  the 
largest  share  of  blame  was  to  be  imputed 
for  the  state  in  which  the  Bill  then  was — 
he  would  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  it  were 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  deserting  the  Bill,  or  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  in 
giving  his  powerful  support  to  a  principle 
in  which  he  expressed  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy; or  whether  it  might  rest  on  those 
who — consistent,  at  all  events — had  refused 
to  support  the  propositions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malum.  It  was  proposed  to 
go  into  Committee  pro  fvrtrui,  though 
they  knew  the  principle  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  M niton  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
this  present  Se*>ion,  even  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted to  bo  feasible.     Tho  Bill  would  be 


Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wood,  C. 

Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Young,  J. 

tiluuul 
Denison,  E.  J. 
Uawes,  B. 

the  Noes. 

Lawaon,  A. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Miles,  W. 
Morgan,  O. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Neeld,  J. 

Kewdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
OTonnell,  J. 
Paeke,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Peehell,  Capt. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Seyracr,  II.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sotlierou,  T.  II.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart",  J. 
Tower,  C. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Yilliers,  Visct. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  II. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TOLLIES. 

Bankes,  G. 
Henley,  G.  W. 
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entirely  altered  by  the  effect  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
effect  the  Parliamentary  alterations  in  less 
time  than  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  could 
be  reopened. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  that  the  Bill 
bad  now  become  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend; 
and  he  would  ask  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  prepared  to  bring  forward  his  clauses 
at  that  moment  ?  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  introduce  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Bill ;  but  were  there  not  others 
who  might  wish  to  move  instructions  with 
a  view  to  amendments  in  the  Bill.  The 
Irish  Coercion  Bill  had  been  fixed  for 
Monday;  but  in  his  opinion  they  would  bo 
better  employed  on  Monday,  in  discussing 
a  Bill  the  object  of  which  was  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England, 
than  in  proposing  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  would  move  that  this  Bill 
should  have  precedence  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HENLEY  objected  to  proceeding 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Bill  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  It  would  look  like  a 
fraud  to  the  people  of  England  to  proceed 
at  that  hour,  and  without  further  considera- 
tion, with  clauses  affecting  the  rating, 
which  was  the  whole  gist  of  the  Bill.  The 
proposition  to  alter  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
for  some  time  before  the  country,  in  order 
that  the  people  could  express  their  opinion 
of  it  when  a  Bill  was  to  be  proposed  totally 
different  from  that  which  the  Government 
had  brought  forward  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session;  to  proceed  at  once  with  a 
measure  of  which  the  country  had  no  inti- 
mation, would  be  looked  upon  by  the 
country  as  a  fraud. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  observed,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  deserting  the  measure  for 
which  he  stood  responsible.  He  had  been 
exposed  to  the  taunts  of  both  sides  of  the 
House ;  but  these  would  not  induce  him  to 
relax  in  any  course  he  might  consider  it 
his  duty  to  follow.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  had,  for  one,  used  expressions 
towards  him  which  he  thought  scarcely 
warranted  by  the  usages  of  debate  or  of 
that  House.  Of  that,  however,  he  wished 
to  say  nothing  more.  He  had  a  sugges- 
tion to  make  with  reference  to  the  measure 
now  before  the  House,  which  he  would 
offer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton,  and 
if  accepted,  he  thought  ultimately  it  would 
prove  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  The 
suggestion  was  this,  that  the  House  would 
allow  the  further  discussion  of  the  Bill  to 
stand  over  until  Monday.  In  the  interval 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring 


with  the  Gentleman  who  had  carried  the 
instructions.  That  Gentleman  would  then 
make  known  his  clauses,  and  on  which 
both  would  no  doubt  agree.  He  would  be 
answerable  for  the  introduction  of  the 
clauses,  and  he  would  then  ask  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  pro  forma  on  Mon- 
day, when  a  day  could  be  fixed  for  further 
progress. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  observed,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat 
down  stated  he  had  not  deserted  the  Bill; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  not  only 
deserted  the  measure,  but  that  such  deser- 
tion had  not  been  his  first.  He  had  seen 
in  the  division  that  night  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
voting  on  different  sides  of  the  House.  He 
was  not  aware  those  oflicial  persons  ought 
to  have  been  found  where  they  were  seen. 
The  Government  would,  perhaps,  think  so, 
as  respected  one  at  least.  For  himself,  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
sufficiently  independent  to  exercise  their 
own  opinion;  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  eventually  resolve  to  shake  off  their 
subserviency  in  other  matters. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday. 


ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment whether  he  had  obtained  any  report 
as  to  the  injury  which  it  was  feared  might 
be  caused  to  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  by  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way, the  Bill  for  which  was  before  the 
House  ?  He  was  desirous  to  know  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  object  to  lay  any 
such  report  on  the  Table  to-night.  If  the 
report  had  not  as  yet  been  received,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  who  had  charge 
of  the  Railway  Bill  would  postpone  the  se- 
cond reading  until  the  report  was  in  tho 
hands  of  Members. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  that  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  evening  he  was  informed 
that  one  or  two  reports  had  been  received; 
but  he  had  just  been  informed  that  all  the 
reports  had  been  received,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Admiraity,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  ho  would  be  able  to  lay  them 
on  the  Table  on  Monday,  ne  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  charge  of 
tho  Railway  Bill  would  postpone  the  second 
reading  until  tho  Members  of  the  House 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  those  re- 
ports. 
U2 
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Sm  G.  CLERK  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  two  Bills,  which  were  founded  on 
the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  to  which 
the  subject  of  regulations  relating  to  ship- 
ping had  been  referred.  The  first  Bill  was 
to  require  that  all  merchant  ships  should 
carry  a  certain  number  of  boats  according 
to  their  tonnage;  and,  with  regard  to 
steam-vessels,  the  regulations  which  the 
Bill  would  embody  had  been  submitted  to 
the  directors  of  the  General  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  and  they  had  stated  they 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  them.  Those 
regulations  would  require  that  the  holds  of 
steam-vessels  should  be  divided  into  three 
compartments,  separated  by  water-tight 
bulkheads.  He  also  proposed  to  introduce 
regulations,  to  bo  enforced  under  a  pen- 
alty, respecting  the  manner  in  which 
steam-vessels  should  pass  each  other,  in 
order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
danger  of  collision;  and  he  meant  to  give 
power  to  the  Admiralty  to  enforce  regula- 
tions, with  a  view  to  steam-vessels  using 
certain  lights  during  the  night,  and  also 
providing  that  a  report  be  annually  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  a  competent 
engineer,  as  to  the  condition  and  sufficiency 
of  the  machinery  of  those  vessels,  and  a 
similar  report  respecting  the  vessel  itself 
by  a  competent  shipwright,  and  stating  if 
any  accident  had  happened  to  cither.  The 
other  Bill  referred  to  the  preservation  of 
wrecked  property,  and  to  the  amendment 
and  consolidation  of  the  laws  upon  that 
subject.  To  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
rights  of  various  parties  to  wrecked  pro- 
]>erty,  ho  proposed  to  vest  the  trusteeship 
of  such  property  in  tho  receivers  of  the 
droits  of  the  Admiralty,  so  as  to  enable 
parties  preferring  any  claims  to  it  to 
establish  those  claims;  and  that  for  one 
year  it  should  be  open  to  the  owners  of 
wrecked  property  to  advance  their  claims 
to  it;  if  after  that  period  had  elapsed  no 
claims  wore  put  forward  by  the  owners, 
then  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
where  the  wreck  had  been  cast  ashore 
should  be  considered.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

Leave  given.     Bill  read  a  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 
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Petitions  Prmbntbd.  Prom  the  Parochial  Authorities 
of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Botolph  without  Aktersgafe,  against 
the  Transaction  of  Business  on  the  Sabbath. — From 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Reeth  Union,  eotnplslning  of 
the  Costa  attending  the  present  System  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Parish  Appeals,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Principle  that  a  Month's  Residence  be  deemed  a  Settle- 
ment.—From  the  City  of  London,  and  several  other 
places,  for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses. — From  Cupar,  and  other  placet,  in  favour  of  flat 
Com  Importation  and  Customs  Duties  Bills. — From  Dur- 
ham, Leeds,  and  Bridgwater,  in  far  our  of  the  Corn  Law*. 
—From  Minister  and  Congregation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  York  Street,  Belfast,  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishments.— From  Birmingham,  for  the  Employ  mem 
and  Reformation  of  Discharged  Prisoners. — From  Phy- 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  County  of  Cork,  tor  the  Better 
Regulation  and  more  Efficient  Support  of  Medical  Cha- 
rities (Ireland). 

PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASH  HOUSES. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON,  on  rising  to 
present  certain  petitions  respecting  the  in- 
stitution of  Baths  and  Washnouses  for  the 
Poor,  said,  that  he  was  quite  aware  how 
difficult  it  was  to  attract  attention  at  the 
present  moment  to  subjects  not  connected 
with  tho  great  questions  which  now  occu- 
pied the  public  mind ;  but  the  petitions  he 
had  to  present  were  important,  not  only 
from  the  signatures  which  thej  bore,  but 
from  the  subject  to  which  they  related* 
That  subject  nearly  concerned  the  moral  as 
well  as  physical  welfare  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  population,  affecting  their 
moral  welfare  through  their  physical  state  ; 
and,  as  such,  he  was  sure  it  would  meet 
with  due  attention  from  their  Lordships, 
lie  wished  to  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  advantage  and  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  waslihouses  for 
the  labouring  classes;  and  the  object  of  the 
petitions  he  was  about  to  present  was,  to 
pray  their  Lordships  to  pass  a  Bill  (which 
he  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  shortly 
submitted  to  them)  to  enable  parishes  to 
borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  rates 
for  tho  purpose  he  had  mentioned.  With 
respect  to  the  interest  of  the  money  that 
loaned,  he  apprehended  that  these  institu- 
tions would  amply  repay  the  interest  of  the 
capital  to  be  expended  upon  their  establish- 
ment ;  but,  even  if  no  interest  were  to  be 
returned,  still  the  country  would  derive  a 
great  profit  in  the  increased  physical  com- 
fort and  the  improved  moral  state  of  the 
working  classes.  No  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  could  doubt  how 
intimately  connected  with  the  good  of  the 
poor  man  cleanliness  was.  They  mast 
elevate  the  poor  man  from  extreme  desti- 
tution— they  must  take  otf  from  him  the 
urgent  pressure  of  misery  before  they  could 
assail  him,  ns  a  moral  agent,  with  any 
chance  of  success.     Without  a  change  of 
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this  nature  he  was  convinced  it  was  not 
possible  to  effect  any  important  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  working  man. 
Experience  had  shown  such  beneficial  re- 
sults from  the  institution,  when  tried  on 
a  small  scale,  as  to  justify  the  strongest 
hopes  of  the  greatest  advantages  if  it  were 
generally  brought  into  practice.  The  peti- 
tions he  had  to  present  to  their  Lordships 
were  the  following  : — One  from  the  chair- 
man and  deputy-chairman  of  a  Committee 
for  promoting  the  establishment  of  Baths 
and  Washhouses  for  the  Labouring  Classes; 
another  from  bankers  and  merchants  of  the 
city  of  London,  signed  by  the  heads  of 
more  than  100  firms  ;  another  from  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don Dock  Company,  employing  several 
thousands  of  workpeople;  another  from  the 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  guardians  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  and 
another  signed  by  121  of  the  parochial 
clergy  of  London  ;  and  the  petitions  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness to  the  poor,  and  the  duty  of  giving 
them  the  means  of  forming  those  habits. 
The  evils,  as  the  petitioners  stated  them, 
of  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  were  well 
known  to  him,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
a  subject  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to.  He  might  be  allowed  to  add 
that  the  great  improvements  which  had  been 
made  in  London  of  late  years  had  not  les- 
sened the  evil ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  great  hardship  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  poorer  classes,  who 
were  driven  out  of  the  wretched  tenements 
that  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  new 
streets,  and  driven  to  go  and  live  in  tene- 
ments still  more  wretched.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  there  were  in  the  metro- 
polis hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances  in 
which  not  one  family,  but  two  families  at 
least,  were  living  in  the  same  room.  He 
knew  not  whether  any  plan  could  have  been 
adopted  in  making  these  improvements  to 
prevent  this  result;  but  this  at  any  rate  was 
true,  that  no  pains  whatever  had  been 
taken  to  supply  the  defect,  except  by  volun- 
tary associations  ;  but  what  they  had  been 
enabled  to  effect  was  but  as  a  drop  to  the 
ocean.  The  effects  were  frightful  to  contem- 
plate. A  crowded  state  of  a  population  led  to 
a  disregard  of  the  common  decencies  and  ob- 
vious proprieties  of  life;  and  he  shuddered 
to  think  at  the  consequences  to  the  miser- 
able occupants,  who  had  no  choice  but  to 
occupy  such  places,  or  to  perish  in  the 
streets ;  for  uncleanliness  certainly  led  to 


the  loss  of  those  appetencies  for  nobler 
objects  which  counteracted  the  baser  attri- 
butes of  our  nature.  But  this  was  not  all. 
From  the  evidence  contained  in  the  report 
on  the  sanatory  state  of  towns,  it  appeared 
that  overcrowding  and  want  of  cleanliness 
caused  an  aggravation  of  the  general  type 
of  disease  in  the  metropolis.  There  was  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  constitution  of 
the  English  labourer  in  the  metropolis,  and 
it  was  even  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
a  totally  different  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment to  what  had  been  formerly  adopted, 
to  so  great  an  extent  had  this  change  of 
constitution  gone.  Where  depletion  was 
used  formerly,  tonics  were  now  obliged  to 
be  given.  Where  tenements  were  so  much 
overcrowded  as  at  present,  the  necessary 
consequence  was  uncleanliness  and  loss  of 
health.  He  himself  remembered,  when  a 
parochial  clergyman,  20  years  ago,  to  have 
seen  a  tenement  containing  sixteen  fami- 
lies, in  all  sixty-four  persons,  in  sixteen 
different  apartments;  but  that  was  nothing 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  where  two 
families  with  five  or  six  children  each  wero 
often  crowded  into  one  room.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred 
on  persons  so  situated,  if  they  had  the 
means  put  in  their  hands  of  washing  their 
clothes  and  linen  apart  from  their  dwellings. 
The  practice  of  washing  linen  and  clothes 
at  home  among  the  poor  was  open  to  ob- 
jections. It  was  almost  necessarily  dono 
in  a  manner  that  scarcely  deserved  the 
name;  the  things  being  often  put  into 
water  that  had  been  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  substances  that  he  would  only 
allude  to  substituted  for  soap.  Then  it 
was  difficult  to  get  the  clothes  properly 
dried  after  they  were  washed.  The  other 
part  of  the  institution  to  which  he  solicited 
their  Lordships'  favour  consisted  of  baths ; 
and  baths,  ho  could  assure  their  Lordships, 
were  necessary  to  the  health  of  those  who 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  purifying 
themselves  from  the  dirt  derived  from  their 
employments,  and  from  the  perspiration 
caused  by  hard  labour.  At  Liverpool, 
where  the  scheme  had  been  first  tried,  the 
greatest  desire  had  been  manifested  by  the 
labouring  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
institution.  In  the  year  ending  May  28, 
1844,  there  were  of  cold  bathers  3,882  ; 
warm  bathers,  16,704;  and  the  receipts 
were  3031.,  being  an  increase  of  103 J.  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In 
London  a  meeting  had  been  held  a  year 
ago  on  the  subject,  but  owing  to  various 
causes  no  great  progress  had  been  made. 
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He  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  ho  had 
last  Saturday  spoken  to  somo  women  who 
wero  washing  at  tho  institution  ho  was 
about  to  mention,  and  they  had  assured  him 
of  tho  great  comfort  and  convenience  which 
tho  opportunity  of  washing  their  clothes 
away  from  homo  was  to  them.  Lately  an 
association  of  charitable  persons  had  opened 
baths  and  washhouscs  in  Glasshouse-yard, 
in  tho  city,  on  a  small  scale,  and  although 
tho  accommodation  was  of  tho  most  ordin- 
ary kind,  nevertheless  tho  following  wero 
tho  results,  viz.,  that  in  the  half-year  end- 
ing November,  184,5,  there  had  been 
13,538  bathers;  15,643  washers,  being 
persons  in  tho  very  lowest  ranks  of  la- 
bour; and  140,034  articles  washed.  In 
tho  second  half  year  there  wero  14,124 
bathers,  19,934  washers,  and  143,432 
articles  washed.  So  that  in  one  year 
they  had  27,662  bathers,  and  35,680 
persons,  who  had  washed  260,526  arti- 
cles. Now,  if  they  added  the  other  mem- 
bers of  tho  families  of  those  persons  who 
had  used  tho  waslihouscs,  they  would  find 
that,  including  tho  bathers,  there  were 
87,000  persons  who  had  either  directly  or 
indirectly  benefited  by  this  establishment. 
Tho  whole  cost  of  those  advantages,  exclu- 
sive of  tho  money  sunk  in  tho  apparatus, 
&c,  was  no  more  than  400/.,  being  about 
one  penny  and  half  a  farthing  a  head  for 
tho  87,000  individuals  benefited  indirectly, 
and  of  1JJ.  per  head  for  the  number  di- 
rectly benefited.  These  baths  were  gratui- 
tous :  that,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  tho  baths  of  Liverpool,  nor  would 
it  be  the  case  in  the  institutions  which  the 
petitioners  sought  to  establish.  The  ea- 
gerness displayed  by  these  persons  to  avail 
themselves  of  cleanliness  made  it  certain 
that  the  respectable  portion  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  would  gladly  pay  so  small  a 
sum  as  2d.  for  a  warm  bath.  The  effect 
of  this  system  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes ;  and  Mr. 
Owen,  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  asso- 
ciation, said  the  beneficial  effects  of  bathing 
and  washing  on  the  poor  were  most  striking 
to  all  those  who  come  into  contact  with 
them.  The  outlay  on  building  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  projx>scd  to  be  erected 
could  not  be  very  great,  and  a  return  upon 
tho  outlay  of  I. '5  J  j>cr  cent  was  confidently 
expected,  so  that  then1  could  be  no  great 
ground  for  any  apprehensions  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  parish  rates  which  might  be 
laid  out.  He  thought,  after  what  he  had 
said,  it  wail  unnecessary  to  take  up  the  time 


of  their  Lordships ;  but  he  would  just  add 
that  the  principle  which  he  entreated  their 
Lordships  to  sanction  whenever  the  Bill  to 
which  he  had  alluded  was  brought  before 
them,  had  been  already  recognised  by  the 
Legislature  in  a  measure  which  authorized 
town-councils  to  raise  rates  for  tho  erection 
of  museums,  or  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  tho  people,  an  application  of  public 
money  of  which  ho  entirely  approved. 
Great  credit  was  due  to  the  Government 
of  this  country  for  having  during  the  last 
few  years  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
instruction  and  amusement  and  needful 
recreation  of  the  people — matters  which 
had  been  too  much  neglected  for  a  long 
period  in  this  country ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one,  that  before  these  objects 
could  bo  attained,  before  museums  and 
public  places  of  instruction  could  be  made 
available,  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  those  habits,  most 
be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
community. 

The  Marquess  of  NORM ANBY  con- 
curred in  what  had  been  so  well  said  by 
the  right  rev.  Prelate;  but  the  petitions 
which  ho  had  presented  referred  to  only 
one  feature  of  this  great  subject.  lie  hoped 
that,  when  their  Lordships  were  consider- 
ing this  question,  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  would  not  be  overlooked.  He 
could  assure  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who 
had  referred  to  this  point  among  others, 
that  ho  had  more  than  once  witnessed  the 
condition  of  many  of  those  dwellings;  and 
the  impressions  left  on  his  miud  were  still 
fresh  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Legislature 
interfering  for  the  comfort  of  tho  people. 
He  hoped  the  right  rev.  Prelate  would  not 
content  himself  with  merely  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  matter  of 
baths  and  washhouscs,  but  that  he  would 
give  his  valuable  assistance  in  introducing 
some  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  ]>oor. 

LoitD  K I XX  A I  III)  had  also  visited  many 
of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  metropolis;  and 
it  whs  impossible  to  conceive  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  which  had  come  under  his 
observation.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  tho 
dreadful  overcrowding  in  many  portions  of 
the  city,  ami  also  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants  otherwise.  Let  their  Lord- 
ships look  to  what  was  taking  place  in 
He thual -green.  They  were  building  houses 
every  day,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single 
sewer  in  tin*  di-triet.  The  inhabitants  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  stagnant  water  and 
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filth  which  prevailed  in  that  neighbourhood; 
but  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  evils  arising  from  want  of  drainage 
and  from  overcrowding  were  such  as  private 
enterprise  could  not  reach,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  grappled  with  by  the 
Legislature. 

Petitions  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

WOKINGHAM  CHURCH  AND  PAEISH. 

Earl  GREY"  then  rose  to  present  the 
petition  of  which  he  had  given  notice  from 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Woking- 
ham, Berks.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  petition  that — 

"  The  parish  of  Wokingham  extends  over  about 
8,500  acres,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
3,500  souls.  The  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
and  is  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean 
of  Salisbury,  who  is  rector  as  well  as  ordinary  and 
impropriator  of  the  tithes.  The  tithes  have  been 
leased  for  very  many  years  by  the  Deans  of  Salis- 
bury, on  leases  for  lives,  renewable  on  payment  of 
a  fine,  at  an  annual  rent  of  26/.  13s.  4d.  The  last 
fine  received  was  2,200/.;  and  the  present  Dean  of 
Salisbury  appropriated  200/.  of  the  amount  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minister,  by  subscribing  that  sum  to 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  retaining  2,000/.  for  himself. 
The  tithes  have  been  commuted  at  1,698/.  10*.  9</.; 
and  there  are  are  30  acres  of  glebe,  worth  about 
60Z  a  year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Morres,  the  per- 
petual curate,  receives  a  stipend  of  150/.  only  (in- 
clusive of  all  fees),  40/.  only  of  which  are  paid  out 
of  the  tithes.  He,  some  few  years  since,  appointed 
an  assistant  curate,  at  a  salary  of  80/.,  which  left 
the  perpetual  curate  only  70/.  per  annum  for  the 
cure  of  the  parish.  The  perpetual  curate,  being 
unable,  from  the  scantiness  of  his  income,  to  con- 
tinue to  his  assistant  curate  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  80/.  per  annum,  has  lately  been  compel- 
led to  reduce  the  salary  to  40/.  per  annum,  upon 
condition  that  the  assistant  curate  shall  be  relieved 
from  all  duty  during  the  week,  and  his  services 
should  be  required  for  the  performance  of  Divine 
service  on  the  Sunday  only.  There  is  no  parson- 
age house  or  residence  for  the  clergyman.  Mr. 
Morres,  the  perpetual  curate,  has  consequently 
been  obliged  to  accept  the  appointment  of  master 
of  Lucas's  Hospital,  an  endowed  almshouse,  be- 
longing to  the  Drapers'  Company,  situate  within 
the  parish.  He  resides  there,  and  receives  a  sti- 
pend as  master  of  100/.  per  annum  ;  and  the  rules 
of  the  hospital  enjoin  upon  him  *  the  reading  of  Di- 
vine service  in  the  chapel  every  day  ;  preaching 
every  Sunday  and  Christmas-day,  and,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  founder,  every  15th  of  July  ;  and 
administering  the  sacrament  four  times  a  year.' 
Consequently  his  duties  as  master  of  Lucas's  Hos- 
pital materially  interfere  with  his  duties  as  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  time  of  the  assistant 
curate  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  pupils;  and,  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in 
his  salary,  he  is  now  altogether  relieved  from  the 
performance  of  any  weekly  duty.  The  parish, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  without  the  entire 
services  of  any  one  clergyman." 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  petition,  that  in 


1843  the  church  was  found  in  an  exceed- 
ingly had  state  of  repair,  and  a  negotiation 
took  place  with  the  rector,  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  with  reference  to  building  the 
church,  and  repairing  the  chancel.  A  very 
painful  controversy  took  place  on  this  sub- 
ject between  the  dean  and  the  parishioners; 
but,  as  the  dean  had  very  lately  resigned 
the  deanery,  he  (Earl  Grey)  needed  not  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  any  statement 
on  that  head.  The  result  of  a  prolonged 
discussion  was  this — that  the  parishioners 
were  advised  that  to  repair  instead  of  re- 
building the  church  would  be  a  most  impro- 
vident outlay  of  money;  but,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  coming  to  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  rector  and  his  les- 
see of  the  tithes,  they  were  compelled  to 
expend  between  700/.  and  800?.  on  an  in- 
adequate repair  of  the  church,  although 
they  were  prepared  to  expend  a  much 
larger  sum  for  rebuilding  the  church  if  the 
rector  would  have  joined  with  them  in  re- 
building the  chancel.  Into  the  history  of 
that  controversy  it  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  go,  as  he  had  already  men- 
tioned that  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  had  very 
lately  resigned  the  deanery;  but  that  very 
circumstance  made  it  important  that  the 
House,  and  he  hoped  other  authorities,  es- 
pecially the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
should  now  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  this  parish;  for  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  great  force  in  the  conclud- 
ing observations  of  the  petitioners,  wherein 
they  attributed  the  necessity  for  that  heavy 
outlay  for  their  church — while  admitting 
that  there  was  some  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  parish  officers — to  the  want  of  proper 
and  efficient  visitations  on  the  part  of  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury.  The  petitioners  also 
maintained  that  it  was  a  gross  anomaly  in 
the  law  that  the  office  of  rector  and  visitor 
or  ordinary  should  be  held  by  one  and  the 
same  individual;  because,  as  ordinary,  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  repair  of  the  chancel 
was  directly  opposed  to  his  interest  as  rector, 
which  would  abrogate  and  put  an  end  to 
his  office  of  ordinary  altogether.  The 
churchwardens  suggested  some  improve- 
ment in  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  further 
represented — 

"  That,  although  in  the  parish  of  Wokingham 
upwards  of  1,700/.  per  annum  are  raised  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  are  diverted  from  the  parish, 
and  a  population  approaching  4,000  souls  is  left  in 
a  state  of  comparative  spiritual  destitution.  There 
is  no  clergyman  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  parish,  no  parsonage  house,  anji  no  means  of 
obtaining  anything  like  adequate  pastoral  superin- 
tendence ;  that  one  portion  of  the  parish  lies  in  a 
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1  -lying  the  spiritual  wants  of 

:-:  and  he  thought  it  would 
;  proper,  by  some  arrangement 
>\  Art  i if  Parliament v  or  by  such 
.■    M  :it«i   as   the  Ecclesiastical  fom- 
'■■!■«•    had    power    to    adopt    without 
\»  l.iw.  to  anticipate  this  reversionary 
■■-  -t.    -.i  as  to  afford  some  present  a— 
-  ■■   in'1   to  the  parish,     lie  considered  it 
■':■    more   important   that    this   .should   be 
■  i  ■!!.■.  because,  if  matters  were  allowed  to 
|  '■•■Main   in   their  present   state,  the   large 
?■  venue,  when  it  became  available,  would 
1-  far  less  useful  then  than  it  would  be 
at  the  present  time.     If  the  EMahlbdied 
ihurch  neglected  its  duty,  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  would  either  become  al- 
together indifferent  to  religious  >ervirrs.  or 
conform  to  some  dissenting  denomination  ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  ie\cnu«* 
would  be   much   less    serviceable    than    it 
might  be  if  it  were  now  applied  by  antici- 
pation to  the  benefit  of  the    parish.      He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  proper  at   this 
time  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
measures  it  might  be  advisable   to   adopt 
for  the  relief  of  the  parish  of  Wokingham: 
for  he  would  not  at  present  commit  himself 
to  any  particular  views  on   that    subject. 
He  must  say,  however,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  parish  was  labouring  under  griev- 
ances which  urgently  called  for  the  inter- 
position of  some  competent  authority  for 
their  removal;  and  he  begged   leave  must 
strongly  to  recommend  the  petition  to  their 
Lordships'  attention. 

The  Ilisiiui-  i.f  SALISBURY  said,  that 
the  parish  of  Wokingham,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  Karl,  was  a  peculiar 
under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Hcau 
of  Salisbury,  and  exempted  frmii  the  juris- 
diction  of  hi.-*  rLhl  rev.  Friend  the  Hisbop 
of  Oxford.  He  ithi*  Ih>hiip  nf  Salisbury 
wished  to  thank  the  noble  Karl  i  Karl  tin-yi 
for  the  eourtesv  with  which  he  had  twice 
deferred  the  presentation  of  this  petition, 
on  account  of  circumstances  be  had  Muted 
to  the  iiobb*  Karl,  ami  which  that  noble 
Karl  considered  ju-tihVd  its  poMpem-mcni. 
lie  was  also  anxiniis  to  expre**  hi«    sin-c 
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^nt  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  case  of  greater 
hip  and  grievance  than  that  of  the 
rtrs  of  Wokenham;  for  large  sums 
'  signed  for  the    spiritual   im- 
1  '*»  parish  were  devoted  to  a 
^h  good  in  itself,  was 
they  were  bestowed. 
hf   did  not  think  the 
all  overstated  the  gricv- 
Mird  the  noble  Lord  had 
any  immediate   remedy   for 
as   the  grievance  complained 
■-  the  widely-extended  grievance 
•  •i-Mon  of  tithes  from  the  purpose 
they  were  originally  appropriated 
•  lief  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
■  ry.      But,   however  great  might  be 
-rievance  under  which  the  parishioners 
■■:'   Wokingham  laboured,   they  were  less 
unhappily  circumstanced  than  the  parish- 
ioners of  some  other  places  ;  for  under  the 
late  Act  of  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  c.  113, 
s.  49,  it  was  provided  that  the  tithes  should, 
on  the  next  vacancy  in  the  deanery,  come 
into  the  possession  of  the   Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.    A  vacancy  in  the  deanery 
having    now   occurred,    these   tithes   and 
estates,    subject  however  to  the  existing 
lease,  were  vested  in  those  Commissioners. 
But  another  grievance  complained  of  was, 
that   the   tithes   being  thus   appropriated 
away  by  the  system  of  leases,  were  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  possessor  of  the 
dignity  of  prebend,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.     Now,  to  this  evil  a  remedy  would  be 
applied,  so  soon  as  it  could  take  effect,  by 
the  rest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers expressing  their  determination  not  to 
renew  leases  on  lives.     On  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  leases,  therefore,  this  tithe 
property  would  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  would 
apply  the  funds  for  the  spiritual  advantage 
of  the  parish  of  Wokingham.    By  the  67th 
Section  of  the  Act  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, the  Commissioners  were  under  spe- 
cial obligation  fully  to  consider  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  that  parish  ;  for  un- 
der that  section,  so  soon  as  the  Commis- 
sioners had    any  funds    in    their   hands 
arising  from  the  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  parish  of  Wokingham,  they  were  bound 
— before  making  any  other  application  of 
them — to  pay  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  that  parish.      Desirous  as  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  was  to  see  a  re- 
medy applied  to  this  great  evil,  he  did  not 
think  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  Commissioners  could  do  more  than  ap- 
ply to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  parish  the 


reserved  rent  of  26/.,  which  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  leases  was  all  the  pro- 
perty at  their  disposal.  Upon  one  point 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  namely,  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  visitation,  it  would 
not  be  becoming  in  him  to  enter  ;  but  he 
must  say  that  he  considered  the  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  a  great  evil  and 
anomaly.  These  "  peculiars  "  were  estab- 
lished under  the  Papal  system,  from  a  de- 
sire to  limit  the  power  of  the  diocesan  epis- 
copates; and  the  subject  was  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  had 
been  directed  ;  but,  though  they  had  pre- 
sented a  report,  the  proposal  of  a  complete 
remedial  measure  had  been  delayed  from 
year  to  year.  The  Act  3rd  and  4th  Vic- 
toria, however,  gave  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  a  power,  though  not  a  com- 
plete one,  to  abolish  peculiars  ;  and  the 
Commissioners  had  lately  proposed  to  Her 
Majesty  a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  all 
peculiars  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  When 
that  scheme  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Council,  Wokingham  would  cease  to  bo 
a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  but  would  be  placed 
under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Oxford.  The  noble  Earl  opposite 
had  avoided  entering  into  a  series  of  minor 
facts  mixed  up  with  this  question  ;  and  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  had  confined  his 
remarks  simply  to  matters  of  a  public  na- 
ture. He  fully  concurred  with  the  noble 
Earl  that  it  was  most  advisable  some  re- 
medy should  bo  devised  for  the  grievances 
to  which  he  had  directed  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  Table. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  8,  1846. 

Minutes.]    Public  Bills.     1°-  Smoke  Prohibition. 

Petitions  Prxsbntkd.  By  Mr.  Hume,  from  Montrose, 
complaining  of  Refusal  of  Proprietors  of  Land  to  grant 
Sites  in  suitable  Places,  or  on  any  terms,  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  Churches  for  the  use  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Scotland.— By  Mr.  Waklcy,  from  G.  L.  Hutchinson,  of 
Lambeth,  for  Inquiry  into  his  Plan  respecting  Poor  Rates. 
— By  Mr.  Rice,  from  Dover,  in  favour  of  the  Art  Unions 
Bill. — By  Captain  Layard,  from  Out-Pensioners  of  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  complaining  of  Deductions  from  their  Pen- 
sions. 

POOR  REMOVAL  BILL. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Pro- 
tection to  Life  (Ireland)  Bill  be  read, 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  that  on  a  for- 
mer evening  he  had  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Poor  Removal  Bill  be  taken 
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this  evening,  in  order  that  he  might  move 
that  it  do  take  precedence  of  the  other 
Orders  of  the  Day.  At  present  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  stood  for  discussion  before 
the  other  Orders  ;  but  he  maintained  that 
he  was  fairly  entitled  to  precedence  for  the 
Poor  Removal  Bill,  and  that  the  Coercion 
Bill  ought  not  to  bo  gone  on  with  till  that 
Bill  was  discussed,  and  in  some  way  or 
other  disposed  of.  lie  made  this  claim  in 
consequence  of  an  assurance  which  had 
been  given  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  when  the  first 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  agreed  to. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  stated  what 
ho  proposed  should  be  the  course  of  busi- 
ness— that  immediately  upon  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  he  should 
proceed  with  the  Corn  and  Customs  Bills, 
then  with  some  Votes  in  Supply,  then  with 
the  Poor  Removal  Bill,  and  then  that  he 
should  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sugar  Duties.  Now,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  disposed  of  the 
Corn  and  Customs  Bills,  and  had  taken 
some  Votes  in  Supply,  but  he  had  not  yet 
given  the  House  a  discussion  on  the  Poor 
Removal  Bill.  On  the  contrary,  he  pro- 
posed to  go  on  with  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  The  House  was 
called  on  to  read  the  Bill  a  first  time  as  a 
compliment  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  a  rea- 
son which  weighed  so  much  with  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House,  that  they  voted  for  the  first 
reading,  although  they  were  going  to  op- 
pose the  second  reading.  Before,  however, 
they  went  on  with  the  second  reading, 
which  must  give  rise  to  another  long, 
wearisome,  and  futile  debate,  because  it 
never  could  pass  that  House,  he  maintain- 
ed that  they  ought  to  proceed  with  that 
Bill — the  Poor  Removal  Bill  —  to  which 
the  House  was  pledged  as  to  the  principle 
that  certain  reaidenco  should  insure  relief, 
irrespective,  ns  it  now  turned  out,  alto- 
gether of  settlement.  The  adoption  by 
the  Government  of  the  instruction  moved 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  M niton  had  taken 
the  House  by  suqirisc;  and  he  considered 
that  the  majority  on  the  division  that  took 
place  did  not  really  represent  the  sense  of 
the  House.  His  object,  independently  al- 
together of  his  hatred  to  the  Coercion  Bill, 
now  was,  to  get  the  Poor  Removal  Bill  dis- 
cussed befor<k  the  other  Orders,  because  he 
believed  that  n  majority  of  the  House 
would  discharge  that  instruction.  Even 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Loudon 
had  not  said  he  gave  it  an  unconditional 


support.  If  he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  should 
succeed  in  getting  that  instruction  rejected* 
they  would  then  have  to  go  back  again  to 
the  whole  Bill  before  it  had  been  altered  in 
accordance  with  that  instruction.  He 
thought,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
they  ought  to  know  whether  the  instruction 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton,  so  adopted 
by  a  majority  on  Friday  night,  really  em* 
bodied  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  question — of  the  same  House  of 
Commons,  which  last  year  was  so  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  that  instruction  that  the 
Government  dared  not  proceed  with  the 
Bill.  He  therefore  would  move  that  tho 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Poor  Removal  Bill  have  precedence  of 
that  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Protec- 
tion of  Life  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  would  not  object  to 
tho  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  if  it  were 
agreed  to  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Order  of  tho  Day  was  only  read  first  for 
the  purpose  of  postponing  it.     A  majority 
of  the  House  having  on  Friday  decided  on 
adopting  the  instruction  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malt  on,  he  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
on  Saturday  morning  gave  .  directions  for 
the  preparation   of  clauses  which  in  his 
judgment  would  give  effect  to  it.     Those 
clauses  were  ready,  but  ho  had  not  yet 
had  timo  to  consider  them.     If  the  Order 
of  the  Day  were  postponed  to  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  he  would  be   prepared  on 
either  of  those  days,  in  obedience  to  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  that  House,  to  go 
into  Committee  pro  formd,  and  introduce 
those  clauses.     The  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, denied  that  the  majority  of  Friday 
expressed   the  sense  of  the   House,  and 
maintained  that  to  give  precedence  to  the 
Protection   of  Life  Bill  was  inconsistent 
;  with  the  arrangement  of  public  business 
|  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  a  former 
I  period  ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  the  House 
!  would  remember  that  at  the  time  the  ae- 
j  cond  rending  of  the  Protection  of  Life  Bill 
was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  Committee  on 
!  the  Poor  Removal  Hill  was  fixed  for  Fri- 
1  day  last ;  and  that  he  (Sir  J.  Graham),  at 
the  time  that  that  arrangement  of  public 
i  business  was  made,  stated  that  tho  pro* 
•  posed  instruction  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
|  Malton  was  ?o  important,  both  in  form  and 
|  in  Mil>>tancc,  that  it  must  raise  a  prelim i« 
I  nary  discussion,  and  that,  if  it  was  agreed 
i  to,  some  delay  would  Ik*  indispensable,  in 
i  order  that  the    Bill  might  be  modified   in 
|  accordance  with  it.     The  hocond   reading 
of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  iu 
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Ireland  was  at  the  same  time  fixed  for  this 
evening.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury,  not  being  content  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  on  the  instruction  moved 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton,  after  no- 
tice given  before  Whitsuntide — and  if  he 
thought  it  expedient,  after  the  full  discus- 
sion on  Friday  night,  now,  without  notice, 
to  put  it  to  the  vote  in  a  more  full  House, 
by  raising  the  question  whether  the  Poor 
Removal  Bill  should  not  have  precedence, 
of  course  it  was  open  to  him  to  do  so. 
[Mr.  Duncombe  had  given  notice  on  Fri- 
day.] He  was  not  aware  of  that.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  if  the  hon.  Member 
did  take  the  course  he  proposed,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  this  evening  would  be  in 
conformity  with  their  decision  on  Friday; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  most  impor- 
tant that  the  point  should  be  decided,  be- 
cause the  form  in  which  the  Bill  would 
come  before  the  House  would  depend  upon 
that  decision.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  de- 
cision of  Friday,  after  the  Bill  had  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  it,  would,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member,  almost  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  Bill. 
If,  however,  the  House  should  adhere  to 
its  decision  of  Friday  night,  he  appre- 
hended that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
allow  him,  as  was  usual  with  Members 
who  had  charge  of  a  Bill,  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee pro  formd — on  Wednesday,  for  in- 
stance— when  the  Bill  could  be  presented 
to  the  House  in  the  shape  required  by  the 
instruction,  and  reprinted. 

Mb.  BANKES  entirely  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  that  the 
House  had  been  taken  by  surprise  on  Fri- 
day. The  surprise  among  his  Friends  had 
been  to  see  Ministers  voting  for  a  measure 
which  it  was  thought  they  would  have  re- 
sisted, because  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary had  said  some  time  ago  that  he  found 
it  universally  distasteful  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  His  Friends  had  been  very  thin 
in  their  attendance  under  tins  persuasion. 
True  it  was  that  they  had  not  been  univer- 
sally in  the  habit  of  trusting  Ministers; 
but  in  this  instance  they  had  confided  in 
them,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  they  had 
been  deceived.  Before  it  could  bo  said  that 
the  instruction  had  been  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  another  opportunity  for 
a  division  ought  to  be  afforded:  He  knew 
not  when  a  more  full,  free,  or  dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  subject  could  be  given 
than  at  the  present  moment.  The  Poor 
Removal  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  Go- 
vernment as  part  of  a  great  comprehensive 


scheme,  and  it  was  to  proceed  pari  passu 
with  the  Corn  Bill.  They  were  to  go 
through  the  same  stages,  and  together  were 
to  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
one  was  to  be  taken  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  other;  and  as  the  Corn  Bill  was  unfa- 
vourable to  the  operative  and  the  labourer, 
the  Poor  Removal  Bill  was  contended  to  bo 
as  much  to  his  advantage.  As  to  interpos- 
ing any  delay  in  the  discussion  of  the  Coer- 
cion Bill,  he  believed  the  notion  was  univer- 
sal that  Government  bad  no  idea  of  carrying 
— that  they  had  resigned  all  hope,  if  they 
had  not  lost  all  wish  of  carrying — it.  He  ad- 
mitted the  principle  to  be  deserving  of  con- 
sideration; but  he  had  this  objection  to  the 
instruction  of  Friday,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  made  unions  so  injudi- 
ciously large,  that  unless  they  were  remo- 
delled, the  principle  would  be  found  imprac- 
ticable. He  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  would  persevere  in  his  Amend- 
ment, in  order  that  a  decision  might  be 
come  to  which  was  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  surprise. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Members  present  must  have  come 
down  with  the  expectation  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  in  Ireland  was  the  chief  subject  for  dis- 
cussion this  evening.  When  opportunities 
had  become  so  precious,  he  should  be  sorry 
that  a  night  should  be  lost.  He  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  seemed 
to  think  he  had  not  fulfilled  any  engage- 
ment into  which  he  had  entered :  he  was 
always  anxious  to  be  explicit,  and  to  carry 
into  effect  all  his  assurances  ;  but  the 
House  would  be  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  arising  very 
much  from  not  being  able  to  foresee  to  what 
length  discussions  might  be  carried.  He 
had  always  felt  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Poor  Removal  Bill  had  been  agreed  to, 
in  order  that  the  debate  might  be  taken 
on  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
Chair ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
pressure  of  some  Votes  in  Supply,  he  had 
given  way,  in  order  that  a  night  might  be 
devoted  to  the  Poor  Removal  Bill.  He 
could  not  admit  that  he  had  ever  led  to  the 
expectation  that  it  should  proceed  pari 
passu  with  the  Corn  Bill  :  all  he  had  said 
was,  that  he  would  afford  the  earliest  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  ;  but  he  had 
constantly  stated,  that,  on  the  first  pos- 
sible occasion,  he  would  submit  the  Bill 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland  to 
the  decision  of  the  House.  As  to  the 
instruction    carried    the    other    night,   it 
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was  perfectly  open  to  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  urge  that  it  had  been  adopted  by 
surprise  ;  but  it  would  surely  be  an  addi- 
tional advantage  if  due  notice  wore  given 
of  an  intention  to  reverse  that  decision. 
Notices  given  in  speeches  were  not  entered 
on  the  Votes,  unless  they  were  subse- 
quently and  formally  handed  in  to  the 
clerk.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  House 
was  not  at  this  moment  in  a  position  to 
enter  into  so  important  a  question  as  the 
Poor  Law,  and  he  hoped  that  the  night 
would  not  bo  wasted  in  fruitless  discussion, 
but  that  hon.  Members  would  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  expected  business — the 
Irish  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON  did  not  think 
he  was  open  to  the  charge  of  having  ta- 
ken the  Houso  by  surprise.  The  Bill  as 
amended,  in  consequenco  of  the  instruc- 
tion he  had  moved,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
progress  that  it  might  have  been  laid  upon 
the  Table  this  evening  ;  but  as  the  discus- 
sion of  it  was  not  expected,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed 
with  the  business  fixed  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  could  not  agree  that 
the  House  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  for 
the  notice  had  been  ample.  Before  the 
recess  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  had  stated  that  the  discussion 
would  certainly  be  taken  on  Friday.  He 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
measure,  for  1844  and  1845  a  feeling 
against  it  had  been  displayed  on  the  oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House.  The  question 
was  a  most  important  ono,  and,  considering 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  affected,  it  ought  to  be  debated 
without  any  tinge  of  party  feeling.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all  that  the  law  would  ope- 
rate upon  the  poor  for  many  years  to 
come.  lie  had  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  He  had  considered  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  he  frankly  owned 
that  he  knew  not  what  course  to  take  in 
consequence  of  the  vote  of  Friday  night. 
He  really  wanted  more  time.  The  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Colleague  referred  to  giving  re- 
lief in  unions,  not  in  parishes,  and  he 
wished  the  House  to  hear  that  especially 
in  mind.  It  involved  a  question  of  the 
continuance  of  unions  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  He 
had  been  sitting  for  some  time  on  a  Com- 
mittee which  was  inquiring  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  although  he  was  bound  not  to 
disclose    what     passed,    he    might    Bay, 


that  from  deficiency  of  information  the 
House  was  not  yet  prepared  to  legislate. 
He  had  moved  in  the  Committee,  and  in 
the  House,  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  day  by  day,  his  ob- 
ject being,  that  hon.  Members,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  duly  instructed.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  House  to  legislate  until 
they  were  in  full  possession  of  the  facts. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  could  not  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  near  him, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
had  brought  this  question  before  the  House 
in  the  most  convenient  shape.  Though  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  that  his  lion. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Malton  meant  to 
have  introduced  this  question,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  House  had 
had  some  previous  notice  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  support  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend;  or,  what  would  hare  been 
still  better,  to  take  this  instruction  into  his 
own  hands.  His  hon.  Friend  who  had 
made  the  Motion  rightly  interpreted  his 
(Lord  J.  Russell's)  vote  on  that  question. 
Ho  considered  it  fair  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Government  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  enable  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  shape  his  Bill  in  the 
mode  he  thought  best  for  the  public  advan- 
tage. It  might  have  been  better,  pcrliaps, 
if  the  Bill  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  brought  in  a  new 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  giving  union  settle- 
ments; but  he  could  not  quite  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  going  into  this  question  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  was  far  better  to 
allow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  considering  the  Bill,  and 
shaping  the  clauses  in  the  manner  he 
thought  it  l>est  that  they  should  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  had  stated 
what  he  (Lord  J.  liusscll;  thought  a  good 
reason  for  taking  that  course,  when  he 
said  that  his  reason  against  union  settle- 
ments wns,  that  the  unions  were  inconve- 
niently large.  Until  they  saw  the  BilJ, 
they  were  not  aware  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  propose  any  modifica- 
tion in  tht»  size  of  the  unions,  whether  they 
were  to  l»e  smaller  or  larger.  They  had 
not  the  details  before  them,  and  until  they 
hail,  they  wen*  not  in  a  condition  to  judge 
of  the  question.  For  him.^elf,  he  reserved 
his  opinion  until  the  details  were  before  tho 
House.  He  regarded  the  whole  question 
as  open  fur  their  consideration  when  the 
Hill  should  have  gone  into  Committee  pro 
fornuU  and  been  recommitted. 
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Mr.  BRIGHT  would  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  adverting  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  hou.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe),  to  the  effect,  that  while  from 
some  towns  ho  had  experienced  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  obtaining  certain  returns 
for  which  he  had  moved,  specifying  the 
number  of  persons  removed  from  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  in  1841, 
1842,  and  1843,  he  had  more  especially  ex- 
perienced such  difficulty  in  getting  them 
from  the  town  of  Stockport.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  gone  on  to  say,  that  "  he 
had  sent  down  to  Stockport,  and  asked  for 
information  on  this  subject,  because  he  had 
understood  that  great  numbers  of  families 
had  been  removed  from  that  town  in  1842; 
but  the  clerk  of  the  union  would  not  suffer 
the  persons  who  applied  on  his  behalf,  al- 
though a  ratepayer,  to  see  the  books  of  the 
union,  or  afford  him  any  facilities  for  his 
inquiry."  He  had  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  gentleman  pointed  at,  de- 
claring that  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  the  statement,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned;  and  that  he  had  always  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  given  all  facilities 
for  obtaining  information  as  to  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law;  that  no  such  application 
had  been  made  to  him,  nor  did  he  know 
till  Saturday  last  that  such  information 
was  required  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury.  It  was  added  that  the  return  pre- 
sented to  the  House  was  made  out  as 
fully,  and  with  as  great  despatch  as  pos- 
sible. 

Lord  n.  VANE  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Duncombe)  would 
withdraw  his  Motion,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London. 

Mr.  DUNCOMBE  wished  to  know  what 
course  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
to  take  in  reference  to  the  Poor  Removal 
Bill? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  proposed  to  make  it 
an  Order  of  the  Day  for  Thursday. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  see  the  Bill  before  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion on  the  subject.  The  opinion  of  the 
House  might  afterwards  be  distinctly  taken 
on  the  question  of  union  settlements. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  observed,  that  at  an 
early  stage  of  this  Bill  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net was  asked  whether  it  was  proposed  to 
include  Irish  paupers  under  the  operation 
of  the  Bill,  and  stated  that  such  was  the 
intention.  In  Ireland  there  was  no  law  of 
settlement,  and  provision  would  require  to 
be  made  in  express  terms  for  enabling  na- 


tives of  that  country  to  take  benefit  under 
the  Bill.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  given  directions  to 
have  proper  words  introduced  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  Government. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  stated,  that  he  by  no 
means  departed  from  the  pledge  he  had 
given.  He  meant  to  extend  the  principle 
of  irremovability  to  the  cases  of  all  Irish- 
men who  had  resided  for  five  years  in  the 
place  where  they  might  fall  destitute.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  high  authority  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  should 
have  thought  the  present  words  in  the  Bill 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  DUNCOMBE'S  object  was  to  save 
the  House  trouble.  The  two  questions 
were  separate,  and  ought  to  remain  sepa- 
rate; and  there  was  no  use  at  all  in  going 
into  Committee  pro  formd,  until  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided  by  the  House  whe- 
ther there  should  be  settlement  by  unions. 

Question  again  put. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

LIMITED  ENLISTMENTS. 

Captain  LA  YARD  wished  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Secretary  at  War.  It  might 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that, 
last  Session,  he  had  brought  forward  a  Mo- 
tion concerning  limited  enlistments;  and 
the  Motion  now  stood  on  the  books,  to  be 
made  when  the  Army  Estimates  were 
brought  forward.  He  had  been  much  sur- 
prised, on  Friday  last,  at  reading  in  the 
Times,  a  journal  invariably  correct  in  its 
statements,  the  following  important  and 
new  clause  under  the  head  of  "  Mutiny 
Act,"  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  if  the  information  thus  conveyed 
was  authentic.  The  clause  was  Clause  8, 
as  follows : — 

"  Are  you  willing  to  be  attested  to  serve  in  the 
—  regiment  of  —  for  the  period  of  —  [  This 
blank  to  be  filled  up  by  the  justice  with  7,  14,  or 
21  years,  as  the  case  may  be — 10,  16,  or  24  for 
cavalry,  and  12,  16,  or  21  for  artillery,  if  the  per- 
son is  of  the  age  of  18  or  upwards;  but  if  under 
the  ago  of  18  years,  then  the  deficiency  between 
his  age  and  18  to  be  added  to  such  7,  10,  12,  14, 
16,  21,  and  24,  (as  the  case  may  be)]  years,  pro- 
vided Her  Majesty  should  so  long  require  your 
service,  and  also  for  such  further  term,  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  months,  as  shall  be  directed  by  com- 
manding officers  on  any  foreign  station,  and  not 
exceeding  three  years,  as  shall  be  directed  by  any 
proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  ;  such  additional  pe- 
riod, in  the  latter  case,  to  determine  whenever  six 
months  of  continuance  in  peace,  to  bo  reckoned 
from  the  ratification  of  any  definitive  treaty,  shall 
have  elapsed  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the 
said  1,  10, 12,  14,  16, 21,  24,  (as  the  case  maybe) 
years  ?" 
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lie  had  rend  this  with  extreme  pleasure; 
and  he  would,  if  he  found  it  correct,  most 
heartily  coincide  in  the  praise  given  on  Sa- 
turday in  the  Times  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  what  was  termed  "the  improve- 
ment." It  was  most  important  that  the 
public  should  not  ho  misled;  and  ho  begged 
to  ask  if  the  statement  was  to  be  relied 
upon  that  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  was,  in 
future,  to  bo  for  limited  periods  ? 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  said,  the  statement 
was  erroneous,  and  the  mistake  had,  he 
supposed,  originated  in  the  appearance  of  a 
clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act  this  year,  which 
had,  in  fact,  been  regularly  repeated  year 
after  year,  for  a  considerable  period;  hut, 
as  a  matter  of  formality,  giving  the  autho- 
rities the  power  at  their  discretion  of  per- 
mitting limited  enlistments.  There  was, 
however,  no  intention  at  present  to  alter 
the  practice  on  the  subject. 

THE  CASE  OF  SIR  C.  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  J.  COLLETT  wished  to  ask  a 
question.  It  was  three  weeks  since,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  he  had  in 
that  House  made  a  statement  impugning 
tho  character  of  a  magistrate  and  minister 
of  justice.  Ho  had  then  read  affidavits. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
requested  copies  of  those  affidavits,  and 
gave  as  a  reason  for  the  request  that  he 
desired  an  early  opportunity  of  making  in- 
quiries on  tho  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  been  furnished  with  those 
documents,  and  a  few  days  subsequently 
had  stated  that  they  were  extrajudicial, 
and  that  therefore  no  proceedings  could  be 
taken  against  tho  parties  in  question  in 
caso  they  turned  out  to  be  untruo.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  same  time 
had  been  kind  enough  to  recommend  him 
to  bring  an  action  against  Sir  C.  Taylor  in 
tho  Court  of  Queen's  Bench;  but  tho 
question  was,  not  whether  the  affidavits 
were  extrajudicial  or  simple  statements, 
but  whether  they  were  true  or  untrue — 
whether  tho  magistrate  had  or  had  not 
acted  in  tho  manner  alleged ;  and  it  was 
not  to  bo  expected  that  a  private  individual 
should  bring  an  action  against  a  magis- 
trate for  having  improperly  discharged  his 
public  duties.  Ho  therefore  took  the  li- 
berty of  referring  tho  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  tho  statements  made,  and  of  asking  him 
whether  Sir  C.  Taylor  still  continued  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Southampton  ? 

Sm  J.  GRAHAM:  It  would  bo  re- 
membered that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 


first  brought  the  conduct  of  Sir  C.  Taylor 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  he  brought 
forward  a  statement,  and  mentioned  one 
particular  individual  who  was  the  accuser, 
and  on  whoso  information  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman relied.  He  had  made  minute  in- 
quiries, and  had  referred  the  allegations  to 
the  magistrates  sitting  at  tho  petty  ses- 
sions of  the  town  in  which  the  case  un- 
der consideration  had  occurred.  He  had 
received  an  explanation  from  tho  two 
justices  by  whom  the  information  in  that 
case  had  been  granted,  and  they  informed 
him  that  the  person  on  whose  accuracy  the 
hon.  Member  had  relied,  was  a  convicted 
felon.  They  distinctly  asserted  that  the 
statement  of  that  individual  was  untrue; 
he  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  that 
explanation,  and  this  result  he  communi- 
cated to  the  bon.  Gentleman.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  started  a  new  case,  and 
produced  certain  affidavits  proceeding 
from  other  quarters,  and  not  from  the  con- 
victed felon  to  whose  testimony  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  first  instance  referred. 
He  obtained  copies  of  those  affidavits;  ho 
submitted  them  to  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown;  and  he  was  then  informed,  that  if 
false,  they  could  not  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  of  a 
civil  action  for  slander,  because  they  were 
extrajudicial;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  true,  they  might  be  made  the 
groundwork,  not  of  a  civil  action  against 
Sir  C.  Taylor,  but  of  •  •  -  - 
tion,  to  try  the  question  bof ore  the  Queen  *i 
Bench  whether  th  kfl  magistrate  wan  wor* 
thy  to  hold  Her  Mojo*  ty*a  commission 
He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  not  imAor 
circumstances  thought  it  neccMWy 
secute  the  inquiry  buyund  tUt*  Kt| 
Sir  C.  Taylor  copies  or  the  nffuUvj^ 
Sir  C.  Taylor  gav>-  htm  the  timsj 
assurance  that  in  all  the  more  f 

1  particulars  they  were  uliogetbf 
le  could  not  declare,  on  tho  f 
Crown,  that  the  hv 
carried  further,  an«l  h<*  did 
tell  the  hon.  Gcntlojrmn  thl 
still    remained    in    ! 
mission. 

Mu.  P.  SCROn:  ihoi 
most  insulting  motli»t  ado 
Gentleman,  of  dealing 
make,    first,  a    very 
then  to  ask   if  Sir   tp 
commission  of  the 
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amp  ton,  and  had,  by  this  means,  procured 
some  affidavits  relative  to  the  transaction. 
They  were  then  brought  before  the  House, 
and  had,  of  course,  been  reported  at  length 
in  the  papers.  Now,  Sir  C.  Taylor  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  this  course.  He 
had  even  come  up  to  town  with  the  object 
of  taking  legal  proceedings  against  the 
hon.  Member;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  had  abstained  from  so  doing, 
and  had  been  assured  that  his  character 
had  not  suffered.  The  hon.  Member  did 
not  seem  to  think  so,  but  ho  should  have 
made  his  charge  in  some  more  tangible 
shape  than  that  in  which  he  had  repeated 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  make  these  ex  parte 
statements. 

Mb.  COLLETT  would  maintain  that  the 
charge  to  which  he  called  attention  was  in 
very  distinct  terms;  and  all  he  asked  was 
inquiry. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATB  thought  that  the 
course  pursued,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
by  the  hon.  Member  was  most  unwise;  and 
he  felt  persuaded  that  the  allegations 
against  Sir  C.  Taylor  were  unfounded. 
The  character  of  that  Gentleman  had  been 
called  in  question;  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  see  the  propriety  of  express- 
ing disapprobation  of  the  practice  of  get- 
ting affidavits. 

Mb.  WAKLEY  conceived  that,  after 
what  had  been  said,  there  remained  only 
one  course  for  the  friends  of  Sir  C.  Tay- 
lor to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  move  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee.  [*'0h!"] 
Why,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  what  had 
been  done.  They  thought  the  allegations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Athlonc  (Mr.  Collett) 
were  unjust;  and  they  ought,  therefore, 
at  once  to  institute  an  inquiry  in  order 
that  they  might  know  the  truth.  The  hon. 
Member  fully  believed  in  the  correctness  of 
his  statements;  and,  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  not,  nevertheless,  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  further  inquiries,  it 
became  the  imperative  duty  of  the  House 
to  inquire  how  the  magistrate  had  acted, 
and  if  it  were  customary  for  the  poor  to  be 
entrapped  into  the  commission  of  crime  for 
the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  gaol.  A 
case  which,  both  as  regarded  the  individual 
and  the  House,  more  loudly  called  for  in- 
vestigation, he  had  never  known. 

Mb.  BANKES  put  it  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  spoken,  what  ho  would 
think  if  any  person  were  to  get  up  affida- 
vits accusing  him  —  admitting  the  hon. 
Member's  character  to  be  as  clear,  and  he 


(Mr.  Bankes)  fully  admitted  it  to  be  so,  as 
that  of  any  Member  of  the  House — what 
would  he  think  if  another  Member  were  to 
get  up  and  say,  "  Oh  !  your  character  will 
never  be  cleared  unless  you  have  a  Com- 
mittee  ?"  Was  that  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  go  on  in  that  House  ?  Were  they 
to  be  made  the  objects  of  public  scandal, 
and  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  cha- 
racters vindicated  without  a  Committee  ? 
Would  it  be  for  a  man's  advantage  after- 
wards to  have  it  said  that  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation  of  a  Committee  ? 
He  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  these  affidavits.  He  thought  all 
voluntary  affidavits  had  been  put  an  end 
to,  as  being  instrumental  to  vain  and  idle 
scandal.  He  believed  they  were  illegal, 
and  was  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  have  mentioned  them  with* 
out  the  censure  they  deserved. 

Mb.  HUME  did  not  think  that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Athlone  was  called  for.  That  hon. 
Member  had  acted  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty ;  he  had  been  informed,  and  believed 
the  information  to  be  true,  of  a  magistrate 
having  acted  in  a  manner  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  unjust;  and  in  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  public  he  had  only  taken 
that  course  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  (Mr.  Hume)  should  have  adopt- 
ed. The  facts  of  the  case  could  certainly 
not  be  ascertained  without  some  inquiry. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  had  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  Sir  C.  Taylor,  and 
only  knew  that  a  charge  of  a  very  serious 
nature  had  been  made  against  the  charac- 
ter of  that  gentleman,  on  the  authority  of 
an  individual  who  was  known  to  be  a  con- 
victed felon.  That  charge,  unworthy  of 
attention  when  it  was  known  from  whom 
it  emanated,  was  now  abandoned,  and  a 
second  charge  was  brought  forward  on  the 
authority  of  certain  affidavits,  sworn  by 
certain  persons,  under  what  circumstances 
they  were  not  exactly  informed.  If  these 
were  proved  true,  any  one  might  obtain  an 
ample  redress  by  applying  for  and  obtain- 
ing a  criminal  information  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  against  the  magistrate 
whoso  conduct  was  thus  impugned.  If 
they  were  false,  Sir  C.  Taylor  had  no  re- 
medy but  in  the  sense  of  justice  in  that 
House;  and  he  (the  Solicitor  General)  re- 
gretted to  say  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  only  way  justice  could  be  done  was, 
that  some  censure  should  be  pronounced  up- 
on one  who,  like  the  hon.  Member  for  Ath* 
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lone,  had  conic  forward  on  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  affidavits,  which,  if  false  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  exposed  their  authors  to 
no  punishment,  and  armed  with  the  im- 
punity which  surrounded  a  Member  of  that 
Ilouse;  stated  his  belief  in  the  allegations 
they  contained.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  had  alluded  to  the  illegality  of 
those  affidavits.  Now,  affidavits  which 
were  extrajudicial,  which  were  not  sworn 
in  the  course  of  any  legal  proceedings, 
might  be  so  far  called  illegal  that  no  pro- 
secution could  be  instituted  upon  them  if 
false.  And  what  was  still  worse,  if  the 
affidavits  were  sworn  in  order  to  instruct  a 
Member  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  before  the  House,  no  civil 
action  would  lie  upon  them.  They  were, 
therefore,  rather  to  be  considered  a  nullity 
than  anything  else.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, illegal ;  for,  if  they  were,  the  party 
making  them  might  be  prosecuted  if  the 
statements  were  false.  But  they  were  a 
nullity  ;  and  no  magistrate  or  officer  ought 
to  administer  an  oath  except  in  the  course 
of  judicial  proceedings.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  party  was  subject  to  no  pen- 
alty; and  thus  it  was  that  any  one  might, 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath, 
make  statements  affecting  the  character 
of  the  most  honourable  of  men,  and  then 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  Member  of 
that  House,  who,  having  stated  in  his  place 
his  belief  of  their  truth,  the  newspapers 
circulated  the  report  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  party  injured  had  no  redress.  He 
could  not  proceed  against  the  Member  of 
Parliament,  on  account  of  his  privilege; 
and  he  could  not  proceed  against  the  party 
making  the  statements,  because  they  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  a  proceeding  in 
that  House.  As  to  moving  for  a  Com- 
mittee, it  just  amounted  to  this,  that  the 
most  worthless  of  men  might  throw  out 
any  imputations  against  the  character  of 
the  mn.<*t  honourable — imputations  which 
might  be  known  to  be  utterly  unfounded, 
and  yet  there  was  to  be  no  way  of  vindica- 
tion except  by  occupying  the  public  time 
by  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  He  hoped  no 
such  Committee  would  be  granted  ;  but 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  given  cur- 
rency to  these  most  injurious  and  most  un- 
founded statements  would — for  he  win  the 
only  party  capable — do  justice  to  the  in- 
jured partv. 

Limn  <i.  HKNT1NCK  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  tor  Athlone  had  e\piv*>ed 
surprise  at  tin*  warmth  which  had  been 
evinced  bv  another  lion.  Member;  but  it 


would  indeed  have  been  surprising  if  that 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  so  wanting  in 
the  feelings  which  characterized  English- 
men in  general,  as  to  express  himself  with- 
out warmth  in  such  a  case  where  a  gentle- 
man, above  80  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  a  magistrate  for  half  a  century,  was 
charged  upon  such  light  grounds  with  an 
offence  such  as  that  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Atlilone  had  presumed  to  impute  to 
him.  If  the  hon.  Member  wished  for  a 
Committee,  one  of  a  different  kind  might 
be  appointed  with  great  propriety,  and 
that  would  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
— a  Committee  to  inquire  whether  an  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  had  not  been  guilty, 
upon  light,  frivolous,  and  vexatious  grounds, 
of  being  the  instrument  of  propagating  a 
foul,  false,  and  slanderous  charge  against 
a  magistrate  of  the  country. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  after  all, 
this  debate  was  a  much  ado  about  nothing. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Athlone  appeared  to 
bo  a  sort  of  monomaniac  upon  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  before  bringing  such  charges 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  convicted  felon, 
he  ought  to  have  made  a  more  diligent  in- 
quiry. The  hon.  Member,  no  doubt,  he- 
lieved  the  charges  to  be  true ;  hut  those 
who  knew  the  hon.  Member  took  them  cum 
grano  salts,  for  on  such  points  the  hon. 
Member  was  over  credulous.  He  sent  his 
attorney  down  into  a  country  town  where 
plenty  of  blackguards  were  to  be  found, 
and  where  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  knew  that  Sir 
C.  Taylor  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by 
his  rigid  and  just  administration  of  the  law, 
to  get  up  a  case  against  him.  The  hon. 
Member  had  better  cure  himself  of  these 
fancies ;  and  he  ought  to  apologize  to  the 
House  for  having  on  insufficient  evidence 
brought  forward  a  grave  charge  against  a 
most  respectable  and  deserving  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone.  That  hon. 
Member  had  seen  certain  statements  in- 
jurious to  the  character  of  a  magistrate,  if 
true;  and  if  untrue,  most  unfair  towards 
him.  The  hon.  Member  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  the  subject  forward,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  undertook  to  make 
inquiry  ;  hut  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
probably  inquired  of  Sir  C.  Taylor  himself, 
and  of  the  pol iceman,  parties  from  whom 
it  was  not  very  pmhahle  he  would  ••licit  the 
truth.  In  the  meantime  the  Imn.  Member 
for  Athlone  made  further  inquiries,  and  ob- 
tained from   person*  of  respectable  cha- 
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racter  affidavits  that  they  believed  the 
statements  to  be  true.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  seen  the  woman,  and  the  other  person 
who  had  given  evidence,  and  their  conduct 
and  demeanour  did  not  subject  them  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  spoken  untruly.  This 
much  he  would  state,  that  since  this  case 
had  occurred  there  had  appeared  in  a  Wor- 
cestershire paper  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
gamekeeper,  that  he  had  placed  a  snare 
with  dead  game  in  the  pathway  leading  to 
the  church.  Now,  he  did  not  charge  Sir 
C.  Taylor  with  being  guilty  of  that  which 
had  been  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Athlone  merited  the  remarks 
that  had  been  made  upon  him.  If  the 
hon.  Member's  conduct  was  the  result  of 
monomania,  it  at  all  events  took  a  humane 
and  benevolent  course  in  respect  of  the 
game  laws,  which  it  would  be  well  for  the 
country  if  some  others  were  to  imitate. 

Mr.  W.  R.  COLLETT  said,  he  had 
been  put  to  much  trouble  by  his  consti- 
tuents mistaking  him  for  the  mover  in  this 
matter,  and  he  wished  altogether  to  disso- 
ciate his  name  from  it.  He  felt  that  the 
matter  ought  to  be  carried  further :  he 
knew  not  whether  the  hon.  Member  for 
Athlone  were  right  or  wrong,  but  in  his 
position  he  was  bound  to  prove  his  state- 
ments. He  (Mr.  W.  R.  Collett)  had  made 
inquiry,  and  had  found  that  there  was  not 
a  more  worthy  or  honourable  magistrate  in 
England  than  Sir  C.  Taylor.  Unless  the 
hon.  Member  for  Athlone  apologized,  it 
was  incumbent  that  some  further  step 
should  be  taken. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  read,  on  the  Question 
that  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ireland)  Bill 
be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  he  rose 
with  considerable  reluctance  to  move  as  an 
Amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months.  He  had  been 
in  hopes  that  after  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Bill  had  been  introduced 
and  read  a  first  time  in  that  House,  and 
after  the  course  which  the  late  debate 
upon  it  had  taken — a  debate  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  had  been  more 
successful  in  arguments  than  in  any  debate 
he  had  ever  listened  to;  successful,  because 
he  believed  it  had  the  effect  of  causing 
many  hon.  Members  who  were  previously 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  change  their  opin- 
ions; he' had,  he  repeated,  been  in  hopes 
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that,  considering  all  these  facts,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  have  abandoned 
the  measure.  But  since  they  had  shown 
a  degree  of  perseverance  which  was  worthy 
a  better  cause,  it  became  his  duty  to  op- 
pose, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill.  In  so  doing,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him,  seeing  that  he  had 
lately  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  House  on  this  question,  to  trouble  the 
House  at  any  great  length  on  the  present 
occasion;  indeed  he  could  not  but  conceive 
that  a  simple  reference  to  dates  as  regard- 
ed the  introduction  and  progress  of  the 
Bill,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  it,  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  measure  it- 
self, to  ensure  the  support  of  every  inde- 
pendent Member  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  the  Amendment  which  he  was  about  to 
submit.  But  having  undertaken  to  move 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  him  were  he  to  omit  an  al- 
lusion to  one  or  two  points  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  On  a  former  occasion  he 
had  inquired  whether  the  Government 
had  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  means 
which  the  law  afforded  them  to  put 
down  the  state  of  crime  which  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  he  had  been  told  in  reply  that 
it  was  a  very  delicate  question  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Government  would  be  justified  in 
issuing  a  special  commission  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  offenders  wherever 
crime  arose.  He  had  been  further  told, 
that  it  depended  very  much  upon  the  state 
of  the  evidence  which  might  be  ready  to  be 
produced  against  offenders  in  custody.  All 
this  he  admitted;  but  he  wished  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln). 
A  special  commission  had  recently  been 
sent  into  the  county  of  Westmeath.  Before 
that  commission  issued,  an  inquiry  was 
made  by  parties  sent  down  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  ascertain  the  evidence  which  was 
ready  to  be  brought  forward  against  the 
prisoners  in  gaol.  He  begged  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  same  course  had  been  taken  with 
respect  to  Limerick,  to  Clare,  and  to  the 
other  counties  sought  to  be  affected  by  this 
Bill.  If  the  Government  had  done  so,  their 
excuse  for  not  sending  down  special  com- 
missioners to  those  counties  must  be,  that 
the  evidence  had  failed;  if  they  had  not 
taken  that  course,  then  he  maintained  that 
they  had  not  exhausted  all  the  resources 
which  the  ordinary  laws  afforded  them. 
With  regard  to  the  great  point  of  the  inap- 
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plicahility  of  the  measure  to  tlio  existence 
of  u  ntiito  of  mine,  a  more  complete  failure 
of  argument  tlian  had  been  exhibited  on 
the.  part  of  the  Government  and  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  it  had  never  been 
his  fortune  to  listen  to.  The  measure,  it 
had  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  would 
bo  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  object  it  pro- 
posed to  have  in  view.  It  was  well  known 
now  what  led  to  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  Ireland — the  cause  was  known 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago;  and  yet 
nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  it.  The 
same  state  of  things  existed  in  1772  as  ex- 
isted now.  This  was  shown  by  the  pre- 
amble of  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  that  year,  which  stated  that — 

41  Whereas  it  frcjjuontly  hapjwm  that  persons 
calling  themselves  Whiti-hoys  have  imti«riousIy 
w.intmily,  am!  illegally  n-scmMeil,  to  injuiv  Hi* 
Majesty'**  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  and  have 
taken  ami  carried  away  their  horse*  a th I  arms, 
compelled  them  to  Hurrendr  up  and  leave  tin*  »•<■- 
cui»atioii  of  their  farms,  tenements,  and  place*  uf 
abode,  and  with  threats  and  violence  ndniiniMeri-d 
unlawful  oaths,  and  have  sent  threatening  letter*, 
and  no  on." 

Was  not  this  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  ?  This  Act  was  a  stringent  one; 
did  it  have  its  effect  *  After  thrro  quarters 
of  a  century,  they  were  again  trusting  to 
the  same  thing,  devising  a  remedy  for  tlw 
same  disorder,  and  applying  the  same 
quackery  to  the  disease,  which  had  entered 
into  the  very  body  politic.  ]>id  they  really 
think  it  would  be  more  efficacious  in  arrest- 
ing crime  than  the  Art  the  pivamhl"  <»;* 
which  he  had  just  read,  anil  of  which  the 
present  Coercion  P»ill  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  continuation  i  No;  experience 
was  against  them;  they  must  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil;  the  whole  body  politic  of 
Ireland  was  diseased:  it  was  "full  of  wounds 
ami  bruises,  ami  putrefying  -ores;"  tie* 
people  of  the  country  disliked  and  dis- 
relished the  law  of  the  land  as  it  existed: 
till  they  could  change  that  fecliiii;.  ami 
prove  to  the  people  that  the  law  «  \i«ted  not 
for  their  coercion,  but  protection --till  they 
could  make  them  love  it,  instead  of  hate 
it — so  long  would  they  combine  ii^ain-t 
it.  It  should  be  reiuembercil  that.  miico 
the  Union,  the  absence  of  a  coercive  hiw 
liail  been  the  exception,  not  the  rule; 
till  they  could  win  the  affection*  of 
peoph'  to  the  hid«'  of  law  u\u\  «.; 
so    long    would     their    nostrum     fail. 

lollg    Would    they    be     compelled     to     r 

to  unconstitiitional  m ■  s-un ■-.  «hi.-h  » 
ill    nothing   but     e\.i-p"r.i!iie^    the     p" 
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had  sufficient  weight  and  standing  in  the 
House  to  be  able  to  impress  those  truths 
on  the  mind  of  the  Government.  They 
had,  however,  been  propounded  and 
brought  forward  before  by  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  that  either  Ireland  or 
this  country  ever  saw  ;  but  even  Mr. 
G rattan  had  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
give  effect  to  them.  He  would  read  one 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Curran,  in  which 
he  said  — 


"  Penal  laws  have  always  more  exasperated  tlio 
people  when  the  iiitliciiuu  of  the  penalty  has  gouo 
boy  olid  the  crime." 

They  were  now,  in  the  same  spirit,  inflict- 
ing transportation  for  .-even  years  for  being 
nut  «.f  doors  after  .-unset.  He  contended 
that  the  longer  tlese  laws  were  brought 
into  operation — the  longer  a  proper  remedy 
for  the  social  evils  of  Ireland  was  delayed, 
the  more  would  all  endeavours  to  improve 
the  character  id*  the  population  fail  in  their 
object,  lie  begged  lion.  Members,  in  dis- 
cussing tlii  -  (pi-'-itiun.  not  to  be  led  away 
by  their  feeling*,  lie  knew  they  were  all 
apt  to  be  so.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Wc-t  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
(Lord  Morpeth i  had  on  a  former  evening, 
with  the  ability  which  the  noble  Lord 
always  evinced,  alhid-d  to  the  dreadful 
murder  of  the  Lite  Lord  Xurbnry.  and  had 
depicted  in  forcible  and  elo.pient  Ktiiis  the 
shock  which  hi-  feelii'js  had  received  when 
the  intelligence  of  that  fatal  catastrophe 
reaolr  d  hi:.i  ;  but  would  the  lJill  now 
bef.-reth-*  lb  u-e.ifit  had  then  been  the  law 
jf  the  land.  h;iv« 
rin  of  t1 


tic- 
No, 


hail  thcei'feet  of  arresting 
a.- -...--in  of  Li  ml  Norbury  i 
it  would  i'-'t  l.av  •  been  of  the  slightest 
u-.\  At  ]  n-M-iit  tli  ■  bulk  .  f  the  popula- 
tion of  livLud  l-.d!--vid  themselves  to  be 
law  ;  and  was  it  sur- 
tliey  >houM  frame  a 
cude  i»f  law*,  of  their  own  {  The  same 
thing  had  b-  -n  «!»ne  nej*r-,r  h«une.  For 
example,  iu  Scotland  crime  hail  btvn 
committed,   >a:ie[i 'Ued,  j-tnl  winked  at  by 

the   gr- 'at  body  of  the   ] pic,   when  ihey 

tin •ii_/1  ■  L   lis.*. I    im-  law  -  wi -re  against  them, 
and    tli.it  i:.ili\:lu..!-  wer.»  «  Miploved  to  in- 


out  of  tin*  p-.le  of  tlr 

pri-inuf.    then,   tl...t 


iur 


ti.  • 

and  !  for 

tie- 

■d-r, 

*-o 
■-  .rt  '  hiinl 

..:-d"ia« 

-V.  I  ].:■■: 


:m  wlii-h  wa-  obnoxious  to 

j  >■    j  nn.i  .  i-    it    '  'I      till"    t 

in  -.:i:h  ".   tit.-   in;:'-. 


ubiti'  n  < 


,iarjie.  i\  n 
i    t'i    iv< 


hfii  th-    crowd  . 


i!  n  try.     Witness 

r    of    A  re  h  bird  lop 

i-.li  .w:  I  the  n««as- 

nnu  being 

So  'i!  lr«»- 

•  v.iil.-d  tha:  the 

r»*.  vi.-l   f0-  the 

I;     •;'  the  t«".iph». 

He  (Sir  W.   tioiucrvillc;  wished   that  he  I  They  i^u-i  U-  .-.I.owu  t".4at  tiicy  were  cared 


\Mf.i-iut   a 
r    !.:-  t.:-o. 

■  te  •.:'._■ 


«»Ifl._ 

r  --. 
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for  ;  that  it  was  felt  that  there  were  other 
people  in  the  land  hesides  landed  proprie- 
tors and  magistrates,  the  high  and  wealthy; 
and  that  the  people  had  in  the  law  at  least 
a  protector.  He  knew  it  might  he  asked 
of  him,  what  grievances  the  Irish  people 
had  to  complain  of.  He  answered,  that 
there  was  not  an  institution  in  that  country 
which  did  not  require  amendment  and  re- 
form. The  municipal  institutions,  the 
elective  franchise,  and,  above  all,  the 
poor  law,  called  for  and  demanded  atten- 
tion and  amendment.  The  rich  were  not 
sufficiently  taxed  ;  the  poor  must  have  a 
greater  share  of  the  wealth  of  that  country. 
What  that  share  ought  to  he,  was  not  a 
question  at  present  to  he  entered  upon. 
The  people  were,  as  Mr.  Burke  said, 
fretted  with  a  feverish  existence,  and  were 
indisposed  to  addict  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits ;  they  looked  to  the  Legislature  for 
relief,  and  from  the  Legislature  they  re- 
ceived such  a  measure  as  this.  It  might 
be  said,  and  he  acknowledged  it  with  gra- 
titude, that  there  was  a  surcease  of  crime 
in  Ireland  ;  and  it  might  be  said  by  some 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  debates  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  House,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  been  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  should  be  sur- 
prised if  any  Member  from  Ireland  made 
such  a  remark.  The  people  who  com- 
mitted these  crimes  had  little  knowledge  of 
what  passed  in  the  House,  and  cared  less. 
They  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
asperation from  the  state  of  misery  in 
which  they  were  immersed,  and  they  re- 
garded all  that  passed  in  Parliament,  of 
which  they  knew  very  little,  with  perfect 
indifference.  He  could  not  close  the  few 
remarks  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  without  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  time  at  which  this  Bill  had 
been  introduced,  and  the  career  it  had  run 
through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  hoped  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck),  and  of  the  lion.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli),  totally  irre- 
spective uf  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  but  solely 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Minis- 
ters had  introduced  and  had  conducted  it. 
On  the  22ud  of  January,  Her  Majesty  re- 
commended to  Parliament  to  consider  whe- 
ther any  meesures  could  be  devised  calcu- 
lated to  give  increased  protection  to  life. 
That  was  on  the  22nd  of  January;  and 
he  begged  the  attention  of  the  House  to 


this,  because  he  hoped  for  the  support  of 
the  noble  Lord  on  account  of  the  manner 
the  Government  had  conducted  the  mea- 
sure. Her  Majesty  having  thus  alluded  to 
the  subject  on  the  16th  of  February,  nearly 
one  month  afterwards,  when,  as  he  begged 
his  noble  Friend  to  remark,  there  was  no 
business  of  importance  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in 
Ireland  was  presented.  On  the  20th  Febru- 
ary, the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second 
reading  of  that  Bill,  which  stood  for  Mon- 
day, was  read  and  discharged.  There  was 
an  end  of  that  measure.  A  new  Bill  was 
then  presented  and  read  a  second  time  on 
the  23rd  February,  more  than  a  month 
after  Her  Majesty  had  called  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  the  subject,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed.  The  Committee  again 
put  off  their  deliberation,  and  yet  again; 
but  still  all  this  time  assassination,  accord- 
ing to  the  representations  of  Government, 
prevailed  to  an  awful  extent  in  Ireland,  and 
there  was  security  neither  for  life  nor  pro- 
perty in  that  unhappy  land.  It  was  not 
until  March  the  13th,  that  the  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  in  the  other  House;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  March  that 
(after  an  interval  of  about  a  fortnight  from 
the  time  it  was  first  brought  in)  its  first 
reading  was  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  now — on  the  8th  day  of  the 
month  of  June — five  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  they  were  assembled  to 
discuss  the  propriety  of  giving  the  second 
reading  to  a  measure  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  described  as  one  of  paramount 
and  immediate  necessity.  The  conduct  of 
Government  in  permitting  such  delay  in  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  was  utterly 
without  excuse,  and  proved  more  eloquently 
than  could  a  thousand  arguments,  that  the 
measure  was  in  itself  wholly  uncalled  for. 
Now,  he  would  put  an  hypothesis  totally 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  this  Bill.  Sup- 
posing that  it  was  in  Yorkshire,  in  Dorset, 
or  in  Durham,  that  crime  existed  to  such 
an  appalling  extent  as  to  render  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  Bill  necessary,  would  tho 
English  representatives— the  men  to  whose 
charge  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  committed — permit  that 
the  Bill  should  be  hung  up  periodically, 
every  now  and  then,  and  that  for  five  months 
the  Government  should  play  fast  and  looso 
with  it,  just  as  the  Government  pleased. 
He  begged  leave  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  whether  he  would  allow 
such  delay,  such  vacillation,  such  shameful 
F2 
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Erocrastination,  in  the  case  of  an  English  respects  most  extraordinary,  most  excep- 
liil  ?  And  if  not,  on  what  principle  would  (  tionable.  In  a  measure  of  this  description 
he  tolerate  it  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  Bill  ?  ■  Government  had  no  right  to  ask  in  the 
He  hogged  leave  to  remind  the  noble  Lord  j  first  instance  for  larger  powers  than  they 


of  the  words  which  he  had  used  in  that 
House  on  the  22nd  of  March  last.  On  that 
occasion  the  noble  Lord  had  declared  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  by  forcing  on  this 
Bill  with  great  haste,  gave  practical  proof 
that  it  was  absolutely  and  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  life  and  pro- 


were  prepared  to  take.  It  was  a  most  un- 
constitutional proceeding.  They  should 
have  applied  for  the  minimum  of  power, 
and  have  been  content  with  it.  But  first  of 
all  this  Bill  was  to  be  a  permanent  mea- 
sure. A  noble  personage  in  another  place 
started  up  and  said,  "  Don't  make  it  per- 


perty  in  Ireland,  both  of  which  were  in  danger    manent ;  let  it  last  only  for  three  years;"  and 


in  that  country,  he  and  his  party  would  be 
prepared  to  aid  the  Government  in  carrying 
out  the  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  stated 


thereupon  Government  consented  that  its 
existence  should  be  limited  to  three  years. 
Then,  again,  the  punishment  originally  con- 


to  be  the  prevention  of  assassination.     But,    templated  under  the  Bill  was  transportation 
the  noble  Lord  added,  that  if  striking  proof '  for  fourteen  years;  but  another  noble  Lord 


were  not  given  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Go- 
vernment's conviction  that  the  Bill  was 
absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that*hc  or  his 
party  would  support  a  measure  which,  in 
itself,  was  certainly  harsh  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Such  was  the  language  used  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  month  of  March;  and 
he  asked  the  noble  Lord  whether  the  delay 
which  the    Government  had  permitted  to 


rose  up  and  said,  "  make  it  seven  years," 
whereupon  the  Government  immediately 
concurred.  Fourteen  years  or  seven,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  them.  And  were  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  civil  rights  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  be  trilled  with  in  this  manner  ? 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
conduct  such  as  this,  characterized  as  it 
was  by  deliberate  procrastination  and  an 
utter  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 


take  place  in  the  passing  of  this  Bill  had  not    Government  of  their  own  will,   and  of  the 


proved  irresistibly  that  no  cogent,  no  ade- 
quate occasion  existed  for  the  measure,  and 
that,  being  a  severe,  a  penal,  and  an  uneon- 
Htitutional  Bill,  it  ought  not  to  be  opposed? 
If  it  were  necessary,  not  one  day,  not  one 
moment,  should  have  been  lost  in  passing 
it.  True,  he  made  a  Motion  long  since 
with  a  view  to  have  the  Bill  postponed;  but 
he  then  considered  it  totally  unnecessary, 
and  he  held  the  same  opinion  now.  He 
then,  as  now,  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  not  only  totally  unneces- 
nary,  but  that  it  would  he  totally  ineffective 
to  repress  the  evils  of  Ireland;  and  this 
being  bin  feeling,  he  could  with  perfect  eon- 
bistency  propose  that  other  measures  should 
take  precedence  of  it:  hut  after  the  delay 
which  Government  had  permitted,  proving 
that  no  actual  occasion  existed  for  the  mea- 
sure, he  .«hould  like  to  know  on  what  grounds 
hou.  Members  would  now  support  it,  who 
heretofore  justified  their  adviic.icy  of  it 
solely  and  exclusively  on  the  plea  of  its  ne- 
cessity. (Juitc  irrespectively  of  the  merit* 
of  the  1*111  ii-elf,  hi-  he.-iiatcd  not  to  »-.iy  ( 
that  the  Government  had  by  their  conduct  ! 
di-eutiilcil  thcm-el'ict  to  thi'  support  of  t!;«-  j 
iudcpciid'-nt  Member-*  of  that    Iloii-e.      lie  | 


did  not  mean  that    t  hi  -  ob-ervj 

hj\e  exclude  1VNT«  M  ■•■•  to  t!;"":r  e.:.!i:rt 
ill  permitting  dei.iv.  Tin-  cour-»-  M.ev  had 
pursued  wit! i  regard  to  the  Bill  was  in  all 


powers  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the 
evils  felt  in  Ireland — he  could  not,  he  re- 
repeated,  bring  himself  to  believe  that  con- 
duct so  extraordinary,  so  reprehensible, 
would  meet  with  the  sanction  of  that  House 
— nay,  he  confidently  predicted  that  the 
result  of  the  division  would  show  that  the 
House  was  resolved  to  stic^natize  it  with 
their  strong  reprobation.  He  called  on  all 
who  prized  liberty,  and  valued  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  subject,  to  support 
his  Amendment:  and.  above  all,  he  called 
upon  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
to  be  true  to  his  own  word*,  and  to  carry 
out  his  engagement  by  withholding  his  ad- 
vocacy from  a  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment had.  by  their  delay.-,  proved  to  bo 
unnecessary,  and  into  which  they  had  in- 
troduced such  changes  as  showed  that 
they  did  not  know  their  own  will,  nor 
clearly  understand  what  measure  of  power 
they  required.  The  pre -en  t  was  the  first 
Motion  connected  with  Irish  atfairs  which 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  *»f  State  for 
In  -land  had  made;  and  as  he  had  a  great 
re.-jM  ct  fur  hi-  noble  Friend,  and  felt  grate- 
ful to  him  f«»r  tin*  anxiety  he  had  exhibited 
sir.ee  the  brie;'  peril  id  of  hi*  accession  to 


tii  n   s!i'-u!d  i  o::i«-  ■ 
1  ■•,.;.  ,] 

1  v  •!  i*y    t.»   iijijMi*.-  his   Motion;  but  really 
the   loll  how   under  discuasiun  was,  in  all 


t»   do   hU  duty  towards  Ireland,  ho 
-■;»  r»  u'ri-t  in  tindin^  himself  compelled 
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respects,  so  objectionable,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  reference  to  it  so 
reprehensible,  that  he  had  no  option  but  to 
give  to  the  measure  the  most  determined 
resistance.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  BERNAL  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  observed,  that  though  he  had 
not  said  much  as  to  this  question,  he  had 
felt  much,  and  he  was  convinced  of  the 
impolicy  and  inutility  of  this  measure.  He 
felt  that  in  pressing  this  measure  they 
were  not  advocating  one  which  would 
prove  advantageous  in  any  respect  to  the 
interest  of  Ireland,  nor  instrumental  in 
any  degree  towards  the  removal  of  the 
evils  which  prevailed  in  that  country,  and 
which  they  all  so  deeply  deplored.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  charged  against  him 
(Mr.  Bernal)  and  those  with  whom  he 
usually  acted,  that  on  former  occasions, 
when  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
in  Ireland,  and  the  suppression  of  crime 
and  outrage  in  that  ill-governed  country, 
were  objects  greatly  desired,  they  support- 
ed severe  measures  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  present.  He  admitted  the 
charge.  It  was  true  that  in  past  years  ho 
had  supported  measures  brought  forward 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  and 
good  order  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  the  good  results  accruing  from 
the  operation  of  these  measures  were  but 
temporary  and  evanescent,  and  he  was  not 
convinced  by  practical  experience  of  the 
salutary  effect  of  introducing  such  enact- 
ments. In  the  year  1846  they  were  called 
upon  to  sanction  a  measure  inflicting  the 
penalty  of  transportation  on  persons  for 
being  absent  from  their  homes  after  sun- 
set ;  but  he  asked  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site whether  they  were  prepared  to  say 
this  harsh  and  severe  measure  was  the 
chief  the  only  remedy  they  purposed  ap- 
plying for  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate 
millions  who  were  starving  in  Ireland  ? 
[Colonel  Wood  :  No,  no  !]  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  cried  "  No,  no  !  "  but 
would  he  favour  the  House  so  far  as  to  ex- 
plain what  were  the  remedial  measures  he 
was  prepared  to  advocate  ?  What  other 
measures  than  this  Bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties was  he  prepared  to  support  ?  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  mistook  the  malady  of 
Ireland.  They  dealt  with  it  with  a  strong 
and  surgical  hand,  frequently  applying  the 
lancet  and  the  probe  ;  but  they  neglected 
the  true  remedy— palliatives.  For  years 
nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 


condition  of  the  Irish  people.  In  Ulster 
there  might  be  comparative  prosperity;  but 
in  three-fourths  of  Ireland  misery,  destitu- 
tion, and  wretchedness  met  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  How  could  tranquillity, 
good  order,  and  decorum  prevail  amidst 
such  a  state  of  things  ? 

[At  this  stage  of  the  debate,  there  being 
apparently  about  twenty-five  Members  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Dillon  Browne  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted  ;  but  the  requisite  num- 
ber having  been  found  to  constitute  a 
House,  the  debate  was  resumed.] 

Mr.  BERNAL  resumed  by  observing 
that  the  attendance  on  that  occasion  was  a 
proof  of  the  apathy  with  which  questions 
relating  to  Ireland  were  regarded  ;  and  if 
any  additional  proof  were  needed  of  the 
non-necessity  of  this  measure,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  there  were  barely  forty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  present,  when  this  Bill 
was  expected  to  be  read  a  second  time. 
He  feared  the  measure  had  been  discussed 
ad  nauseam;  and  throughout  the  discus- 
sion he  had  not  heard  a  single  argument, 
or  a  single  additional  fact,  to  convince  him 
of  the  necessity  for  passing  any  such  mea- 
sure at  present.  It  was  an  old  argument 
against  the  measure,  but  one  which  had 
never  been  controverted,  that  the  Bill 
sought  to  prevent  assassinations  and  mur- 
ders in  the  open  daylight,  by  punishing 
those  who  were  absent  from  their  houses 
in  the  night.  What,  then,  was  the  ground 
for  such  a  measure  ?,  Much  had  been  said 
about  its  moral  effect.  He  should  like  to 
know  where  that  was  to  be  found?  *  If  a  man 
was  determined  wickedly  to  injure  another 
— to  take  his  life  or  to  maim  him  in  person 
— he  would  do  it  by  open  daylight  as  well 
as  by  night.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  atrocities  committed  against  the  person 
in  Ireland,  had  been  committed  in  open 
daylight  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
The  case  of  Lord  Norbury,  and  many 
other  instances  of  assassination  or  attempt- 
ed murder,  might  bo  cited.  And,  strange 
to  say,  taking  the  world  at  large,  the  same 
rule  prevailed.  Looking  to  a  neighbouring 
country,  we  found  that  most  of  the  at- 
tempts on  the  life  of  the  King  of  the 
French  had  been  made  in  open  daylight ; 
and  if  we  searched  the  world  over,  wo 
should  find  that  some  of  the  most  desperate 
crimes  had  been  committed  in  broad  day, 
without  the  veil  of  darkness  to  conceal  the 
perpetrators  from  discovery.  That  argu- 
ment against  the  measure  had  never  been 
rebutted.     But  could  it  be  imagined  that 
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the   complaint    which    hail    prevailed    fur 
voat's  in  Ireland,  had  arisen  from  anything 
cUc  than  a  general  feeling  of  want  and 
destitution  on  the  part  of  the  people  *    lie 
ivould  ask  the  right  lion.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site what  had  been  their  main  argument 
for  introducing  the  Bill  for  the  repeal   of 
the  Corn  Laws  ?     Was  it  not  the  plea  of 
the  destitution   and  famine  prevailing  in 
Ireland?      And  was  there   a    Gentleman 
present  who  was  not  prepared  to  corrobo- 
rate that  argument — that  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  been  for  centuries  in  a  state 
of   the  lowest  degradation  and  poverty  '? 
From  the  humane  attempts  that  had  been 
made  by  Government,  and  which  in  several 
parts  of  Ireland  had  been  very  worthily  se- 
conded by  local  exertions,  the  distress  had 
been  in   a  great   measure   mitigated,  and 
the  feelings  of  exasperation  allayed  ;  and, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  harmony  and 
comfort  had  followed  in  the  train  of  these 
blessings.      lUit    ho    must   ask    lion,   and 
right  lion.  Gentlemen   opposite,  who  were 
no  doubt  silicon;  in  their  support  of  this 
measure,  why,  if  the  measure  wen?  really 
wanted,  had  the   J  Jill  been  so  long  and  so 
unaccountably    delayed  (       Why,    in    the 
month    of  June,   was    this   measure    still 
awaiting  its  second  reading  i     In  ller  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  it  had  been  alluded  to  in 
marked  terms  ;  yet,  in  the  second  week  in 
Juno   it  had  advanced  no   further  than  it 
might  have  done  in  the  second  wee!;  of  the 
Session.      If  this  or  any  similar  measure 
were  required  to  maintain  the  public  tran- 
quillity  in    Ireland,  was   it   credible    that 
I'urlinnioitt    should  be    now   only  discuss- 
ing   the    second     reading  '.        If     Ireland 
had    been     in     such     an    alarming    state 
in   December,  why  had   no  legislative  re- 
medy b«»eii  administered   till. I  urn- ?     lie, 
for   one,   had    thought    they   should    never 
hear  of  this  Hill   a  train   .-'tier  the  n*. ■■■•«•■*  ; 
and   great   was  his    surprise   at    finding  it 
airain  introduced  to  the  Ilou-e.     The  ri-lu 
lion.  IJaronet  at   tin-  head  «•!'  tin*   Govi-rn- 
lnent  had.  from  a  mi.«tu!o'it  notion  about  a 
]»oint  of  honour,  thought   it    necc— ary   to 
show  some  support  and  consideration  to  a 
loll  sent  down  from  the  other  llnii-e,  and 
had  consequently  preyed  the  first  nadiuir: 
but  he  had  never  thought  it  would  he  re- 
introduced, and  several  Genthnu  n   in   the 
JIoiim1  had  entertained  the  -aim1  view,  and 
were  now  deceived.      There  iiiiirliT  be  •_■•«)- 
thiiien  in  Ireland  *a  1 1  ■ »  \\«  re  ai:\io"-i  to  jii-e- 
te.-l   theni^eK.-.  ill    the    i  ujnyiueut    if  tie  ir 
properly.   and  who  appi*o\ed   of   tl.i,  hum 
sure  ;  and    there  might   be  Gentlemen  in 


this  country,  who,  listening  to  the  state- 
ments that  had  been  paraded  respecting 
Irish  atrocities,  would  be  ready  to  support 
such  a  Hill  in  any  shape  ;  but  he  ventured 
to  say  that  if  England  were  polled  through, 
there  would  be  a  very  small  minority  in 
favour  of  thi<  measure.  The  people  of 
this  country  had  too  much  sense  to  believe, 
after  the  accounts  of  destitution  and  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  which 
the  Irish  people  had  been  encountering  for 
years,  that  a  Hill  which  proposed  to  send  a 
man  to  Van  Diciuen's  Land  for  being  ab- 
sent from  his  house  after  sunset,  was  the 
proper  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  thinirs. 
The  trainers  of  this  J'ill  had  not  displayed 
even  the  most  ordinary  consideration  for 
the  situation  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  low  were  the  customary  occupations  of 
fanners  and  farm  labourers  in  that  country 
to  be  carried  on,  so  as  to  allow  the  men  to 
return  to  their  houses  in  time  to  avoid  the 
absurd  penalties  enforced  by  this  Kill  * 
[House  again  counted,  and  again  con- 
tinued.] He  gave  Government  credit  for 
the  precautions  they  had  taken  for  keeping 
down  the  price  of  provisions  in  Ireland, 
and  for  showing  that  then1  was  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  relieve  tho 
prevailing  destitution.  The  steps  thus 
taken  were  highly  creditable  to  Govern- 
ment, and  had  tended  to  create  a  moral 
feelinrr  in  their  favour.  It  was  much  to  be 
regretted  that  other  circumstances  of  re- 
cent occurrence  there  had  had  nn  opposite 
tendency,  had  weighed  very  heavily  upon 
the  eii'-r^i-'s  of  th  •  pe..pl«\  and  had  tended 
to  alienate  those  in  both  countries  who  had 
•riven  Mhii-r.-rs  credit  for  sympathy  with 
the  Iridi  pe-iple.  He  was  t-M  tl.it  the 
juries  in  Ireland  w»-re  not  selected  impar- 
tiiliv  w!th  rc«rai*d  to  religion*  creed:  and  a 
fee!:ng  w:"»  co-i-Mjuently  prevalent  that 
tho-«  who  eavio  ;,.  S»re  them  had  not  a  fair 
eha'ie  •  f.ir  y ■•*  etiou  and  for  an  impartial 
he:-;:'!-.;.  Th  -■«  1 1 . : » i ir -1  -  if  true,  demanded 
the  tai:',..!  ..«tfuri>iTi  of  the  Government, 
and   funned   an    additional    arirmicnt   why 

tle-y   -'-.oild  1 :«utiou-   in    pacing   any 

«.i:-.i  1  "r'.-Iati'ie  mea-nre  ;;-.  tin*  one  no%r 
ji-i  >i.i-  -il.  Th'-re  c  Mild  be  no  dniibt  that 
tl.»-  di  -Tr»-  w.:s  at  the  I'oTtoni  i-f  all  the 
e\iU  nf  Ireland:  f»r  when  di»trc*s  pre- 
vaie-.l.  jrnl  win-re  :'i»-n\  mii.d**  were,  in 
.•  .•.  ■■•.Me? .  •.  p:»i"«  1.  ami  reiidend  innr- 
hi'ilv  -  -ti-itive,  ihov  were  pr-'i^r.  1  to  adopt 
\\   .  ,.|._  ;.>.fiuii.  ,,]'  any  ii!-d«  -i.niii-r  p:«rtie< 

v.  ;  -.  ?  .I.i.t  he  ;  '.11,  i:1^  :.'■!.  it  tin-  n -till  try, 
e\eiii:.  ■  t!  em  t»  in-urreetioii.  and  to  art* 
of  atr.iciiv  and  violence.       Year  after  venr 
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the  Legislature  bad  been  told  tbat  tbe 
small  holdings  of  land  among  the  peasants 
and  smaller  farmers  was  tbe  cause  of  one- 
half  the  evils  that  oppress  Ireland.  This 
had  been  reiterated  and  impressed  upon 
Government  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  and 
yet  nothing  whatever  bad  been  done  to- 
wards applying  a  remedy  to  this  state  of 
things.  After  so  many  experiments  bad 
been  tried,  and  had  led  to  failure  instead 
of  success,  it  was  surely  too  late  now,  in 
1846,  to  tbink  of  healing  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  by  such  a  measure  as  this.  He 
begged  to  ask  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site if  it  were  true  tbat  certain  noble  per- 
sons in  another  place,  who  had  expressed 
an  opinion  favourable  to  this  measure  wben 
it  was  before  their  Lordships'  House,  had 
siucc  expressed  an  opposite  opinion  ?  [Sir 
R.  Peel  could  not  take  upon  himself  to 
affirm  that.]  It  was,  he  believed,  a  fact, 
that  some  noble  Lords  connected  with 
Ireland  had  changed  their  opinions.  Was 
that  an  argument  in  support  of  this  Bill,  or 
was  it  not,  rather,  a  strong  argument 
against  proceeding  with  it  further  ?  At 
all  events,  it  was  evident  that  the  number 
of  supporters  of  this  measure  had  dimi- 
nished. If  these  noble  persons  had  been 
induced  to  support  this  measure  on  certain 
grounds  on  which  it  was  recommended  to 
their  consideration,  it  was  fair  to  presume 
that  they  had  seen  equally  good  grounds 
for  abandoning  their  support  of  it.  This 
measure  had  been  delayed  from  February 
till  June,  though  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
measure  that  was  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Ireland,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  that  unhappy 
country,  and  for  the  repression  of  atroci- 
ties, crime,  and  attempts  at  assassination ; 
and  they  were  now,  in  the  month  of  June, 
discussing  whether  it  should  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  or  not.  Was  such  a  thing  ever 
known  in  the  legislation  of  this  country? 
It  was  more  like  a  romance,  and  more  fit- 
ting for  the  climate  of  Mexico,  or  some  of 
those  countries  which  were  but  just  trying 
their  hands  at  legislation.  But  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  believed  tbat  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  after  sitting  in  considera- 
tion upon  so  many  important  measures, 
and  advancing  them  as  their  importance 
demanded,  should  now,  on  a  sultry  evening 
on  the  8th  of  June,  be  discussing  whether 
this  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time — a 
Bill  which  bad  been  alluded  to  and  recom- 
mended in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  It  was  not  credit- 
able to  the  Legislature  as  a  body — he  said 


nothing  about  either  one  party  or  the  other 
— that  such  should  be  the  case.  Tbe  state 
of  the  House  at  that  moment — [there  were 
not  more  than  forty  Members  present] — 
convinced  him  that  this  was  a  subject  very 
little  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  this 
great  nation,  of  this  mighty  Parliament- 
seeing  that,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, there  was  barely  a  House  to  consider 
this  measure,  or  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
by  which  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  supported. 

[No  one  rising  to  address  the  House,  a 
division  was  called  for,  but  none  took  place.] 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  would  appeal 
to  the  hon.  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the 
right  hon.  the  Home  Secretary,  and  to  the 
other  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Ministerial  bench,  not  to  allow  this  important 
question  to  be  put  and  decided  in  a  House 
of  barely  forty  Members.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  long  pause  that  had  taken  place 
after  the  last  speaker  sat  down,  the  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  Government  had  sat  still  .in 
their  places,  whether  from  incapacity  to 
meet  the  arguments  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced, from  contempt  of  the  Irish  people, 
or  from  both,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  He 
was  very  much  inclined  to  think  it  was 
from  incapacity,  because  it  had  been  said 
of  that  noble  Lord  who  now  filled  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that,  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  of  any  real  know- 
ledge of  tbe  condition  or  wants  of  Ireland 
he  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  that  was 
unborn.  And  he  understood  that  that  no- 
ble Lord  had  been  obliged  to  run  and  ask 
questions  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  been 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Earl  St.  Ger- 
mans. [Lord  Lincoln:  I  never  asked  any 
questions  at  all.]  He  hoped,  then,  the 
noble  Lord  would  ask  some  questions  ;  for 
he  believed  there  was  not  a  more  ignorant 
Member  in  the  House,  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  with  the  best  intentions,  possibly, 
than  the  noble  Lord,  the  late  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Nottinghamshire.  An 
anecdote  had  been  told  him  that  that  noble 
Lord  had  found  out  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reside  six  years  in  Ireland  before  any 
one  was  at  all  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
on  Irish  affairs.  The  noble  Lord  had  now 
been  six  months  in  Ireland  ;  so  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  he  had  come 
down,  ready  primed,  to  give  some  answer 
to  the  Amendment  that  had  been  moved, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  had  been 
enforced.  Passing  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  would  call  on  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  tbe  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  not  to  suffer  this  Bill  to  end  in 
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this  way.     If  ho  did  not  ehooso  to  come  !  bora  present — from  the  charge  of  intcn- 
forward  himself,  let  him  put  forward  some  I  tional  disrespect  to  Ireland;  and  had  shown 


of  his  pawns  to  open  the  contest  for  him 
It  was  not  treating  the  House,  or  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  Ireland,  with  proper 
respect,  to  sutler  an  important  question  of 
this  nature  to  go  to  the  House  when  it  was 
in  such  a  state. 

Tho  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  that  he 
could  assure  tho  House,  and  the  lion.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  made  an  attack  upon 
him  which  he  could  not  think  was  quite  justi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  that  appeared  to 
have  led  to  it,  that  however  ignorant  he  (the 
Earl  of  Lincoln)  might  be  upon  Irish  affairs, 
lie  had  come  down  to  the  House  with  the  ful- 
lest intention  of  rising  immediately  after 
the  seconder  of  the  Amendment  had  con- 
cluded his  speech,  to  explain  his  views  and 
those  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  measure.  But  when  he  found  that  two 
attempts  had  been  made  to  count  out  the 
House  within  ten  minutes — when  he  looked 
at  the  benches  opposite,  where  sat  the  lion. 
Member  who  had  charged  him  with  offer- 
ing insult  to  the  Irish  people,  and  saw  but 
three  or  four  of  the  representatives  of  Ire- 
land, occupying  their  seats  there  -when  lie 
saw  that  such  was  the  interest  which  the 
hon.  representatives  of  Ireland  themselves 
bestowed  upon  this  question,  he  did  cer- 
tainly think  that  he  should  be  acting  a  more 
becoming  part,  nay,  that  he  should  be 
showing  more  respect  to  the  IrMi  Mem- 
bers themselves,  and  to  n  question  involv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Irish  people,  if  he, 
however  ignorant  an  individual  he  might  be, 
yet  happening  to  ocrnpy  the  responsible 
position  nf  Iri«*h  Secretary,  did  end"avoiir 
to  postpone,  until  a  later  p-riod  of  the  i»ven- 
ing.  when  probably  th  »  Iri-di  Members 
woiild  have  been  in  ntt"!idanee.  t!n^e  nh- 
servations  whieh  he  -hould  e.-rtaiuly  n-it 
shrink  fmui  making  in  th-*  pre-em-  -  of  any 
of  thi-iii;  and  h"  wa»  nio.t  ;iu\i  i-.  there- 
fore, tll.lt  those  lion.  Me!iiber>  >hou!d  have 
been  present  when  he  had  had  the  li-»n- ■m- 
«if  addre.- jig  fV»  !I-hm«.  M  el  1 1 ■  •  viliie.-iv  ' 
ri-i'-i  at  tlii-    jiei-j..  I  nf  the  d--!.; 
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that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  acted,  accord- 
ing  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  in  tho 
manner  which  he  considered  the  most  re* 
spectful  to  the  House  at  large,  and  to  the 
Irish  Members  in  particular.  lie  had  cer- 
tainly not  intended  that  the  House  should 
be  taken  by  surprise  by  a  division  at  this 
hour  on  the  question;  but  he  had  most 
fully  anticipated,  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
saw  that  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  to 
rise,  that  others  who  wished  to  take  part 
in  the  debate  would  have  done  so.  It  was 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him 
at  what  hour  of  the  evening  he  addressed 
the  House;  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to  ex- 
pect any  large  attendance;  lie  knew  it  was 
his  duty  to  addles*  the  House  in  the  course 
of  the  debate;  and  though  hon.  Gentlemen 
wore  not  in  attendance,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  address  the  House  now,  as  lie  should 
have  done  at  a  later  period,  lie  could  as- 
sure the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  made  this 
violent  assault  upon  him,  that  he  would  now 
dismiss  that  part  of  the  case  entirely:  ho 
would  most  eheerfuliy  avoid  all  irritating 
topics,  and  would  make  no  personal  or 
party  allusions.  He  would  endeavour  to 
confine  what  be  bad  to  say  entirely  to  tho 
defence  of  the  ]>ill  now  before  the  House, 
ami  to  the  ju>ti!ication  of  the  provisions  il 
contained.  The  lion.  Member  f-»r  Hrotr- 
heda  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  -peech,  had  said  it  was  with  pain  he 
rose  to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  first 
Motion  whieh  it  bad  been  his  (the  Karl  of 
Lincoln's;  othYial  duty  to  make,  in  his  situa- 
tion of  Seeretary  for  Ireland.  With  no 
less  pain  did  he  perform  his  otKciai  duty, 
for  the  tir-t  time,  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  thi-*  l'iil:  and  while  every  Mem- 
he:-  uf  the  Gevemui'Mit  participated  in  that 
pain,  they  {V!;  it  v. .in  a  duty  from  whieh 
they  ought  not  to  shrink.  Kiit'-ring  upon 
the  qui --lion  w  it!i  t:ii-  -pint  and  the-e  feel- 
ing-, lh'  ".-areely  m«m  'l«'d  to  a--;nv  the 
II. in-"  that  ':•■   would   ii. .t  willingly  diverge 

tVein    fit.-  ipie-V-.U    I-    fore  it,  ln«r  elld    avolir, 
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justification.      By  another  party — he   al- 
luded more  particularly  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen occupying  the  benches  below  the 
gangway  (the   protectionists) — they  were 
told  that  this  measure  had  been  delayed 
too  long,  that  they  ought  to  have  legislated 
on  this  subject  earlier.     At  any  rate,  the 
first  part  of  this  charge  was  disproved  by 
the  debate  that  took  place  on  the   first 
reading;  for,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Drogheda  with  regard 
to  the  complete  failure  of  the  Government 
in  that  debate,  he  maintained  that  grounds 
had  been  laid  such  as  had  ever  been  held 
sufficient  on  former  occasions  with  refer- 
ence to  Bills  of  this  nature;  and  that  a 
complete  proof  was  given  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  which  justi- 
fied an  enactment  of  that  kind.   So  strongly 
was  he  of  that  opinion,  that  he  should  have 
hesitated,  but  for  the  assertion  of  the  hon. 
Mover   of  the   Amendment,    to  introduce 
further  proofs,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
needlessly  delaying  the  House.     He  might 
appeal  to  the  whole  policy  of  the   Govern- 
ment, since  they  had  taken  office,  as  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  assertion  that  this  Bill  had 
hcen  brought  forward  without  reason  and 
grounds  for  so  doing.    He  would  call  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House   that  the  Act  of 
1835  had  expired  shortly  before  they  accept- 
ed office.  Did  they  call  upon  the  House  to  re- 
new that  Act?  Certainly  not.  For  five  years 
the  government  of  Ireland  had  been  conduct- 
ed without  recurrence  to  legislation  of  this 
kind.     For  ^\q  years — one  of  the  longest 
periods  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  which  no 
measure  of  this  kind  had  existed — had  the 
present  Ministry  carried  on  the  government 
of  Ireland  without  resorting  to  a  measure 
giving  the  Executive  extra- constitutional 
powers.       He    would    remind   the    House 
that  the  Government  were   charged  with 
too  great  readiness  to  adopt  such  a  mea- 
sure, without  reason  and  justification.  What 
had  been  the   course    and   policy  of  the 
Government  as  regarded  measures  of  pro- 
tection, or  of  coercion,  as  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  pleased  to  call  this  measure  ? 
Did  they  not  find  laws  of  a  similar  kind  in 
force?      He    alluded    particularly  to   the 
Party  Processions  Act ;  they  allowed  that 
Act  to  expire.  What  did  they  do  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  Unlawful  Oaths  Act  ?     They 
rejected  one  of  its  provisions  which  was 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Irish  people,  and  of 
which  they  justly  complained  ;  and  even  if 
he  took  the  Arms  Act,  to  which  the  feel- 
ings   of   the  House  and  the   noble    Lord 
now  sitting  at  the  bar  (Viscount  Clements) 


gave    a  long  and   strenuous  resistance — 
many    of    its    stringent    provisions    were 
omitted,  and  few  persons  there  were  who 
would  not  say  that  the  present  was  in  some 
respects   a  mitigation  of  the  former  Act. 
But  they  were  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  had  delayed  this  measure  too  long. 
He  did  not  think  this  was  a  charge  that 
could  well  lie  at  their  door,  though  there 
were  circumstances  last  year  which  warned 
them  that  some   legislation  of   this   kind 
would  become  necessary.     But  of  the  two 
charges,  if  he  were  guilty  of  either,  ho 
would  be  most  ready,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  his  Colleagues,  to  bear  the  latter. 
He  would  not  lightly  and  prematurely  bring 
forward  such  a  Bill;  and  he  did  not  think 
it  a  very  heavy  charge  that  they  had  de- 
layed this  measure  as  long  as  it  was  com- 
patible with  their  duty,  and  had  waited  to 
see  whether  other  measures  would  not  pro- 
duce the  results  which  might  now  be  ef- 
fected by  this  Bill.     In  the  last  half  of  his 
speech,    the  hon.    Member  for  Drogheda 
made  a  charge  which  somewhat  surprised 
him,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was  good 
generalship  to  put  it  as  one  of  his  leading 
arguments.     He  could  not  but  recollect, 
when  the  hon.  Baronet  charged  the   Go- 
vernment with  grossly  neglecting  this  Bill, 
and  read  the  dates  of  its  different  stages, 
that  the  hon.   Baronet  was  the  very  indi- 
vidual— and  he  had  the  candour  to  admit 
it — who,  upon  the  first  reading,  moved  the 
postponement  of  the  Bill  to  a  future  day, 
in  order  to  give  precedence  to  the  Corn  Bill; 
and  the  hon.   Baronet  was  thus  a  partici- 
pator in  the  offence  with  which  he  charged 
the  Government.     He  thought  they  might 
have  been  spared  these  imputations,  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  charged  in  the  prelimi- 
nary debates  before  the  adjourned  debate 
on  the  first  reading,  with  being  unfaithful 
to  his  measure  on  the  Corn  Laws  by  press- 
ing the  first  reading  of  this  Bill.     He  ad- 
mitted, owing  to  circumstances  over  which 
the   Government  had  no  control,  that  the 
different  stages  of  this  Bill  were  not  rapidly 
taken;    but   his    right   hon.    Friend    had 
pledged  himself  that,  except  the  first  read- 
ing, no  stage  should  bo  taken  till  the  Corn 
Bill  and  the  Tariff  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  hon.    Baronet   stated 
that  this  Bill  was  unconstitutional.    It  was 
unnecessary  to  state  that,  for  he  believed 
there  was  not  any  one  in  the   House  but 
knew   that   it   was   unconstitutional;    and 
such  must  ever  be  legislation  of  that  cha- 
racter ;  and  c\cry  Ministry  which  had  in- 
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t  reduced  a  measure  of  that  kind  had  ad- 
mit tod  it  to  ho  unconstitutional.  lie  ad- 
mitted also  that  it  was  only  to  he  justified 
by  a  stern  necessity,  and  by  a  state  of 
things  in  which  life  and  property  could  not 
ho  maintained  hy  any  enactments  con- 
fined within  the  Constitution.  Unless  he 
proved  such  to  he  the  fact,  he  had  no  right 
to  introduce  a  measure  of  that  kind.  They 
were  told  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  the 
liherty  of  tho  subject.  It  might  he  so;  but 
at  the  same  he  asked  whether,  if  they  fairly 
looked  at  it,  it  was  not  more  a  measure  of 
protection  than  of  coercion  ?  When  they 
talked  of  the  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  what  was  that  liberty  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland?  It  was  the  liberty  of 
murder  and  outrage.  The  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Clements),  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  ono  of  the  five  counties,  cheered  him, 
and  no  one  knew  better  the  fact  he  wa3 
mentioning  ;  there  wus  no  liberty  for  the 
peaceful,  and  he  apprehended  it  was  the 
peaceful  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  protect.  The  liberty  of  the  peace- 
able, and  orderly,  and  loyal,  was  now  in- 
fringed; and  it  was  to  protect  their  liberty, 
to  maintain  the  law,  and  to  re-establish 
moral  and  social  tics,  that  the  Hill  was 
introduced.  It  was  for  these  purposes 
alone  that  the  Government  sought  these 
powers;  and  if  the  House  consented  to  pass 
the  Hill,  it  would  be  for  these  purpoM»s 
alone  that  the  (Jovernment  would  consent 
to  use  them.  Ileal  liberty  and  lawlessness 
could  not  co-exist;  and  if  they  were  to  pro- 
tect liberty,  lawlessness  and  outrage  mii-t 
be  suppressed.  His  right  hon.  rViend  » Sir 
James  (iraham)  had  shown,  by  statistical 
accounts,  the  state  of  thing.**  which  existed, 
not  throughout  tin1  thirty-two  counties  of 
Ireland,  but  in  live  count ic*  ;  and,  though 
they  were  told  they  bri  night  an  indict- 
ment ngain>t  Ireland,  it  was  only  live 
counties  ngain>t  which  they  made  tin* 
charges;  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  exempt; 
and  as  the  charge*  would  not  he  applicable 
to  any  other  than  the  live  coimti-'s,  <••  he 
wmild  not  justify  the  measure  by  refer- 
ence to  any  others.  Th"  h«»n.  Seconder 
of  the  Amendment  bad  talked  of  tin*  **  phi- 
losophy of  nation*.."  If  the  philosophy  nf 
the  nation  were  studied,  it  would  be  found 
that  the.M'  e\iU  were  always  local:  they  wi-re 
an  endemic  in  Inland:  but  he  feared  they 
were  also  contagion-..  Of  the  five  counties  in 
<|Ue^tion.  now  alfeeted.  fniir  were  i  vinpt  in 

the  \  ear  iS'i."'.    Tipperary  w:i<  then  th dy 

one  of  the  the  counties  mm  atilieii  d  with  t'li- 
grievous  calamitv;  the  other  luur  were  ex- 


empt: and  Lcinster,  which  was  now  most  or- 
derly, was  then  the  most  disturbed,  and  called 
for  the  measure  of  1  S.'m.  [  An  hon.  Member  : 
That  Act  never  came  into  operation.]  The 
hon.  Member  says  that  that  Bill  was  never 
brought  into  operation  ;  no,  nor  was  tho 
Bill  of  IS. '>."».  But  was  that  an  answer  to 
the  Motion  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  I  (>uite  the  reverse.  The  effect  was 
produced  without  acting  on  the  Bill ;  and 
was  tin?  hon.  Gentleman  such  an  enemy  of 
enactments  that  be  would  grudge  the  pass- 
ing of  such  Bills,  because  there  was  no  ex- 
pectation of  their  being  put  into  effect  ? 
He  thought  that  in  making  that  statement, 
the  lion,  (lentleman  had  only  proved  that 
such  Bills  were  successful  in  that  war 
which  was  most  desirable,  and  held  out  an 
encouragement  to  pass  this  Bill  through 
its  remaining  stages.  As  he  had  said  bo- 
fore,  so  many  instances  were  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
that  he  hesitated  to  trouble  the  House  with 
any  more  on  this  occasion.  In  moving 
however,  for  the  Fecund  reading  of  this 
Bill,  it  was  necessary  rather,  hy  pro- 
ducing accumulative  instances  of  crimes 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  than  by  quitting 
a  few  striking  and  startling  occurrences, 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  passing 
of  such  a  measure.  The  hen.  Baronet  who 
moved  the  Amendment  had  stated,  that  ho 
conceived  the  Government  were  bound,  in 
introducing  this  measure,  to  do  three 
things  :  the  first  was  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  .-mill'  measure  of  the  kind  :  the  second, 
that  they  had  already  att  -n-pted.  through 
the  instrumentality  of  th"  ordinary  law,  to 
effect  the  objeet  i^r  which  this  Bill  waa 
intended,  and  had  f.iilcd  :  and.  in  the  third 
place,  they  wen*  boiivl  to  prove  that  thero 
was  a  fair  prosp«—t  of  the  Bill  being  effec- 
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but  which  he  had  withdrawn — namely,  that 
these  disorders  were  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  of  an  agrarian  character,  and  that 
the  right  mode  of  meeting  them  was  not 
by  legislation  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  hy  Coercion  Bills,  hut  hy  intro- 
ducing measures  regulating  the  relative 
positions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  other 
measures  of  that  kind.  Now,  he  must  say, 
that  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  criminal  returns  completely  disproved 
that  statement ;  and  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  establish — although  he  did  not 
deny  that  the  origin  at  some  antecedent  pe- 
riod of  this  disordered  state  of  Ireland  was 
more  or  less  connected  with  land,  and 
although  he  admitted  that  at  the  present 
day  a  great  many  of  the  outrages  in  Ire- 
land did  arise  out  of  disputes  about  land,  yet 
— that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  not 
justified  in  his  statement  either  that  the 
majority  or  a  great  proportion  of  the  crimes 
in  the  five  counties  he  had  referred  to, 
originated  in  disputes  about  land,  or  as- 
sumed what  was  called  an  agrarian  cha- 
racter. He  believed  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  that  not  only  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  were  interfered  with,  but 
also  every  other  social  and  domestic  relation 
of  life,  and  that  the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved 
the  Amendment  was  indeed  justified  when 
he  used  that  strong  expression  that  the 
whole  body  corporate  of  Ireland  was  dis- 
eased. In  order  to  prove  that  part  of  his 
case,  he  thought  he  could  not  bring  wit- 
nesses from  a  more  unprejudiced  source 
than  from  that  Commission  instituted  by 
the  Government,  and  which  about  eighteen 
months  ago  presented  its  report  —  he  al- 
luded to  that  Commission  over  which  the 
Earl  of  Devon  had  presided.  He  was  aware 
that,  unfortunately,  the  evidence  and  the 
appendices  to  that  report  were  so  volu- 
minous that  a  great  many  hon.  Gentlemen, 
whose  duty  it  might  not  be  specially  to  re- 
fer to  them,  might  have  overlooked  much 
valuable  matter  in  them.  But  he  wished 
specially  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  report,  contained  in  the  appendix 
to  the  first  volume,  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Miller,  superintendent  of  the  police.  The 
return  was  called  for  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining, as  he  supposed  the  Commission 
expected  to  find,  whether  disputes  about 
land  were  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  these 
outrages.  This  was  the  return  of  the  Con- 
stabulary-office during  1844,  distinguishing 
those  offences  that  were  of  an  agrarian 
character.  In  the  course  of  that  year  he 
regretted  to  see  the  alarming  number  of 


6,337  cases  of  outrage  in  Ireland.  He 
believed  at  the  same  time  that  that  was  not 
greatly  beyond  the  ordinary  number.  Of 
that  number  5,336  were  not  of  an  agrarian 
character,  leaving  only  1,001  which  par- 
ticipated in  any  respect  in  that  cha- 
racter. But  even  that  did  not  present 
a  fair  return,  for  included  in  that  number 
of  1,001  agrarian  outrages  were  417 
threatening  notices.  Now,  he  thought  that 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject 
would  admit  that,  although  unfortunately 
a  great  many  of  those  notices  were  of  a 
serious  and  alarming  character,  yet  they 
could  hardly  be  included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  other  offences  of  an  agrarian 
character;  and  in  order  to  show  a  fair 
return  they  ought  to  have  deducted  these 
offences  from  the  numbers  he  had  given, 
both  from  the  total  of  offences  of  an 
agrarian  character,  and  also  from  the 
total  of  offences  not  agrarian  ;  but  if 
they  went  into  minuter  particulars,  ho 
thought  the  case  would  be  stronger  still. 
Thus,  of  incendiary  fires  404  were  not  of 
an  agrarian  character,  and  only  121  were 
of  that  character.  Of  assaults  endangering 
life,  238  were  not  of  an  agrarian  character, 
whilst  only  12  were.  Again,  there  were 
465  aggravated  assaults  not  agrarian,  and 
only  40  of  tfn  agrarian  character.  For 
firing  at  the  person  there  were  G7  not  of  an 
agrarian  character,  and  only  26  of  that 
character.  Of  homicides  there  were  127 
not  agrarian,  and  only  18  agrarian.  So 
far  as  that  was  of  importance,  he  thought 
it  clearly  showed  to  the  House  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cork  — and  he  evidently  had  at- 
tached considerable  importance  to  it — was 
not  borne  out  by  refereuce  to  facts  and 
figures.  [Mr  B.Osborne:  How  are  they 
classified  ?]  They  were  classified  as 
"  agrarian  M  and  not  •'  agrarian,"  by  the 
special  direction  of  Lord  Devon,  who  re- 
quested Lieutenant  Colonel  Miller  to  make 
a  return,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
results;  the  members  of  the  Commission,  no 
doubt,  entertaining  the  opinion,  as  he  believed 
most  persons  did  at  that  time,  that  the  re- 
sult would  turn  out  very  different  from 
what  it  did.  In  further  exemplification  of 
this  part  of  the  case,  he  would  refer  to  the 
returns  which  he  had  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  last  Friday,  but  which  were  so 
bulky  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen,  he  was 
afraid,  had  not  been  able  yet  to  have  read 
them  with  that  care  which  he  hoped  they 
would  give  to  them  at  a  future  time  ;  and 
he  thought,  if  they  would  inspect  them, 
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they  would  find  that  what  he  now  stated 
was  more  than  borne  outby  those  documents. 
Hut  ho  hoped  the  House  would  not  feel 
thut  he  was  trespassing  too  much  on  their 
patience  if  ho  ventured  to  read  some  ex- 
tracts from  those  returns,  as  exemplifying 
this  part  of  the  case.  They  were  classi- 
fied, as  well  as  the  shortness  of  time  had 
allowed,  under  different  heads,  and  he 
thought  they  would  show  to  tho  House  the 
real  social  state  of  Ireland  in  the  five  coun- 
ties to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  lie 
had  omitted  ono  class  of  crime — the  rob- 
bery of  arms,  which  had  been,  under  all 
circumstances,  so  common,  that  he  would 
not  trespass  upon  the  House  by  mention- 
ing it  further.  lie  did  not  understand 
why  the  lion,  (ientleinan  cheered.  [Mr.  B. 
OsnoitXK  :  That  crime  has  increased  since 
the  Arms  Bill.  J  He  was  not  prepared  to 
deny  that  that  was  tho  case,  lie  was, 
however,  quite  prepared  to  assert,  that  he 
believed  the  measure  now  under  consi- 
deration would  be.  more  likely  to  bo 
effectual  in  the  repression  of  that  crime 
than  any  more  stringent  Arms  Bill.  At 
the  same  time  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  perhaps  some  blame  attached 
to  the  lion,  (ientleinan  himself,  and  those 
who  had  acted  with  him  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Arms  Bill,  in  regard  to  the 
course  they  took,  depriving  it,  as  he  be- 
lieved, of  some  of  its  eiliciency.  although 
not  materially  altering  its  character.  [Mr. 
B.  Osr.oitNi: :  The  Ilmnc  Secretary  said 
it  was  a  failure.]  lie  had  already  stated 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
there  had  been  an  extension  of  the  robbery 
of  anus  within  the  period  sine.'  the  pars- 
ing of  that  Bill;  ami  he,  therefore.  Imped 
the  hou.  (fentli'Uian  would  admit  that 
if  his  right  hen.  IYiend  bad  ^o  Mated 
in  that  House  the  was  net  aware  that  his 
riirht  lion.  Friend  had  made  any  sr.eh  state- 
ment), he  was  not  stating  anything  ;it 
variance  with  it.  Tin*  fir-it  cla^s  of  ea>e* 
which  lie  would  read  from  the  Papers  ho 
had  laid  mi  the  Table  of  the  Hmi-e  l.i-t 
Friday,  arose  out  of  disputed  between  l.m.l- 
lurilsaiid  tenants,  but  were  n  •*  of  that  c!:a- 
rarter  which  regarded  tin*  holding  of  land, 
and  were  tlrTefoiv  not  dc»igiia;eil  a*  agra- 
rian. Thohmi.tii'iiti. 'man  :ui.;ht  thinMiewas 
making  a  l.irg  ■  e\e»..:iii|i;  hut.  in  the  tir-t 
place,   th,.  ,«!  ;   ^  to   which   hi*  referred  wa- 

extremely  SNnll:  n  id,  r^n-ndly.  In- thought 
when    he    read    th"-1      •  '.!    ,s    ti    the    Hi.!i-i« 
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racter, lie  would  also  state,  that  in  most 
of  the  cases  to  which  he  should  refer,  when 
the  time  was  stated,  it  would  generally  be 
found  that  the  night  was  the  time  of  the 
outrage.  He  would  now  proceed  to  read 
some  of  the  extracts:— 

"  At  half- past  0  p.m.  a  party  of  about  sixteen 
persons,  armed  with  sticks,  and  faces  blackened, 

came  to *&  residence,  inquired  for  him,  and 

on  being  informed  by  his  wife  that  he  was  absent, 
they  very  severely  l»eat  his  two  sons  (young  men), 
desiring  them  to  tell  their  father  not  to  tyrannise 
over  his  tenants." 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  :  Was  that  agrarian  ? 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  submitted 
that,  as  he  had  already  said,  it  partici- 
pated somewhat  of  an  agrarian  charac- 
ter, hut  that  it  could  not  strictly  be 
so  designated.  If  the  lion  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Scrope)  would  refer  to  the  returns,  he 
would  he  aide  to  substantiate  completely  for 
himself  that  which  lie  asked  from  him  (the 
Earl  of  Lincoln)  as  a  matter  of  opinion;  be- 
cause those  returns  had  been  so  classified 
into  cases  of  an  agrarian  character,  that  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  differed  from  him  in 
opinion,  he  would  he  able  to  sec  how  far 
he  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  had  been  led  into 
error;  but  the  crime.**  had  been  classified  in 
a  way  which  he  believed  to  be  just. 

"  On  L'oinj:  away  they  Hearehed  the  out-offices, 

and   finding   'a    lmr«e,   they  dislndieved  the 

story  of  his  absiMiee,  ami  returning:  to  the  dwell. 
iri:,  they  narrowly  searehed  it  until  they  found 

.  win  tin  they  s-'verr'.y  ln»at,  cut,  and  ItuimxI, 

thp'aleiiini;  wor>e  treatment  if  In*  did  m»t  use  his 

tenants  wit  !i  more  kim!iie*>  :  ami  emu;  HI  in;: "a 

wife  to  hold  the  eandli'  tor  them  while  thi*  wag 
goiiiLr  forward. 

" ,  it  a  pi  mars  had  latterly  endeavoured  to 

ret  Mime  iiium-v  from  two  (.r  three  cottier*  who 
had  fir  year.*  oeeupied  eabiie*  on  his  land,  but  who 
hail  a  In  ay*  refuted  to  pay  rent. 

" puMleiy  denies  a!!  knowledge  of  any  of 

the  as>ailant?i,  hut  admit*  to  tin*  |miuv — [he  U»«j« 
L'ed  to  eall  tlie  attention  uf  ti,-  Uhum*  r-p«rially 
to  tliis  part  <  f  th*  e:ni']— rhal  In*  knows  some  of 
them,  ami  is  willing'  t«»  l«»I_v  information*  pri- 
vately, after  he  shall  ha\e  '•••Id  hi->  stock.  Ai\.  pre- 
paralory  to  lea-,  im;  the  tuiiniry.  a-.  !,..•  n  ns»d-r»  it 

uusifi*  (••  n-iiiain.  and  that  h u'.d   :e«t  effect  tho 

>ah'  «iTi'  he  in  •■••lie-  forward  pii'-Iu-Iy." 

That    occurred  in   tin*  c- unity  uf  Leitrim. 

As     thi*     hull,     (irtlflrlliail    rX|iri»>Si'il    #"1110 

d>iuht  with  ri'^ard  i»»  that  ida-s  of  ca>r5. 
In*  would  Pad  no  t'uHsiT  twtract  from 
tln\u;  hut  !i"  ajipp-ii- mli'il  ilu-re  would  ho 
tin  iliiPTi'i:'*'1  uf  opinion  with  regard  to  tho 
•  •thi-f*  t-»  v.l;-.  li  hi-  w.i>  about  in  retVr.  un- 

1":  »  it   «■•:«■    *.  /"'i  ii  -inet  to  tlm**!1    of   furi'l- 

lilv    i-uriij  i-!!".ji*,'    -  tv.m.n    t-i    li-a\ ••    thfir 

•;rrvii-<\  ;.ll  ■*:,-::  ho  l.im^rlf  h.ld  IM  dullht 
liji'iii  thi*  -u!»i"iT  uf  how  villi  1'i'iuio  >hould 
Ik-  depilated.     The  tir?t  case  wasi  uii  the 
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29th  of  January,  1845,  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim  : — 

"  This  evening  a  party  of  six  persons,  two  of 
whom  were  armed,  entered  the  house  of  M'lnert- 
ney,  and  beat  him  and  his  son,  because  of  his  per- 
mitting another  son  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a 
man  named  Crotty,  who  is  bailiff  to  Mr.  Tom- 
kins." 

There  was  another  case  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, in  the  same  county  :  — 

14  About  1  o'clock,  p.m.  two  persons  armed  with 
sticks,  entered  the  stable  of  Mr.  Pierce  Simpson, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  grievously  assaulted  his 
servant  James  Dignam.  The  object  of  the  out- 
rage was  to  compel  Dignam  to  leave  his  situation, 
that  others  might  procure  employment.  One  of 
the  offenders  had  been  previously  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
service." 

Another  on  the  20th  of  June  : — 

"  About  7  o'clock  this  morning,  four  armed  men 
unknown  went  to  where  several  persons  were  em- 
ployed, under  A.  Sodan,  making  a  new  road,  and 
fired  two  shots  at  some  of  the  workmen,  one  of 
which  passed  through  P.  Coolreavy's  cap." 

And  the  last  he  would  refer  to  in  the 
same  county  was  on  the  26th  of  May  : — 

"  About  1  o'clock  p.m.  nine  persons,  armed, 
came  to  where  Mr.  Nesbitt  had  men  employed  at 
work,  drove  them  away,  and  fired  several  shots 
after  them." 

He  would  now  take  a  case  from  Tipperary 
of  the  same  class.  It  occurred  on  the  9th 
of  January  : — 

"  Two  strangers,  one  armed  with  a  blunder- 
buss, the  other  with  a  bludgeon,  went  to  the  house 
of  Denis  Gleeson,  who  was  herd  and  caretaker  to 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Ballycormack,  King's  County, 
burst  open  the  door,  put  Gleeson  on  his  knees, 
and  swore  him  on  a  book  to  quit  the  place  within 
a  week,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  two  blows 
on  the  head  with  the  bludgeon,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  was  for  some  time  dangerously  ill. 
Gleeson  had  replaced  another  who  had  been  dis- 
missed about  seven  years  ago." 

Mr.  SHEIL  :  What  was  the  hour  ? 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  :  It  was  not 
stated;  but  he  assured  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  would  suppress  nothing  that 
was  material.  When  he  first  came  to  the 
Irish  Office  he  found  that  in  many  instances 
the  hour  was  not  specified  in  the  consta- 
bulary returns;  but  directions  had  been 
given  for  that  to  be  done  in  future.  There 
was  another  case  also  in  Tipperary.  It 
was  on  the  30th  May,  but  the  hour  was 
not  stated : — 

"  An  armed  party  of  four  men  entered  Hcnsey's 
house,  compelled  his  wife  and  a  small  boy  to  hold 
down  their  heads  while  they  searched  for  Henscy's 
son.  One  of  the  party  discharged  the  contents  of 
a  pistol  at  Mrs.  Hensey,  which  missed  her  ;  they 
then  threatened  her  with  death  if  she  did  not  cause 
her  husband  to  leave  the  employment  of  Mrs. 
Bennett  (to  whom  he  was  steward).  On  their 
departure  they  fired  a  shot   outside  the  house, 


and  again  loaded.  One  of  the  party  threw  a  stono 
into  the  house  on  seeing  a  member  of  the  family 
go  to  the  door.  This  is  the  fourth  attack  made 
on  Hensey  to  compel  him  to  leave  his  situation." 

He  had  extracted  several  other  cases,  but 
he  was  most  unwilling  to  weary  the  House 
with  them.  The  House  would,  however, 
perceive,  that  throughout  those  he  had 
mentioned  there  was  no  interference  too 
slight,  and  no  outrage  too  great  to  effect 
the  object,  however  immaterial  it  might 
appear  to  be.  But  there  was  one  case  he 
would  read  to  the  House,  as  exemplifying 
the  minuteness  of  these  marauders.  Upon 
so  grave  and  serious  a  subject  it  might 
almost  excite  a  laugh,  but  he  would  read 
the  case  to  exemplify  that  minuteness. 
This  was  an  assault  upon  a  female  : — 

"  An  armed  party  of  three  men  ordered  her  to 
quit  the  employment  of  Mr.  S.  Low,  to  whom  she  is 
dairy- woman.  Mr.  Low's  herd  who  was  crossing  the 
yard  at  the  time,  was  fired  at  by  one  of  the  party, 
and  slightly  wounded.  The  alleged  cause  is  that 
the  dairy-maid  is  penurious  in  disposing  of  the 
milk  to  the  labourers." 

Another  class  of  cases  was  interfering  with 
persons  discharging  or  employing  particular 
servants,  the  sale  of  provisions,  exercising 
trade,  &c.  In  the  county  of  Clare,  on  tho 
18th  of  October,  in  the  Barony  of  Tulla 
Lower,  this  case  occurred.  There  tho 
hour  was  given.  It  was  7  o'clock  at 
night : — 

44  About  7  o'clock  at  night,  Heiher  (who  is 
steward  in  a  steam-boat),  when  on  his  way  home, 
was  met  by  five  men,  and  violently  assaulted  and 
his  skull  fractured.  The  cause  assigned  for  the 
outrage  was  Heiher's  ceasing  to  deal  with  a 
woman  who  supplied  milk  for  his  boat,  and  who 
stated  that  she  would  have  revenge.  One  of  the 
offenders  arrested." 

The  next  case  was  in  Leitrim,  and  al- 
though the  hour  was  the  same,  it  was  not 
in  the  autumn  ;    it   was  on  the  22nd  of 

May  :— 

44  About  7  o'clock  on  this  evening,  as  Geelan 
(gardener  to  Mr.  Jones)  was  returning  from 
market  with  a  horse  and  cart,  he  was  was  met  by 
three  men,  armed  with  sticks,  who  knocked  him 
down,  gave  him  two  severe  cuts  on  the  head,  and 
broke  one  of  his  fingers.  On  going  off  they  told 
him  not  to  go  carting  again." 

The  next  case  occurred  in  Tipperary,  and 
was  that  of  Michael  Kennedy  : — 

44  This  man  was  attacked  at  10  p.m.  by  two 
armed  men,  who  first  flung  stones  into  the  win- 
dows, and  broke  nine  panes  of  glass,  after  which 
they  fired  a  shot  into  the  bed-room  of  Kennedy's 
son.  Kennedy  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  was 
recently  employed  to  work  for  Widow  Costcl- 
loe,  who  heretofore  employed  a  smith  named 
M* Harnett:  the  widow  and  M' Harnett  having 
disagreed,  she  employed  Kennedy,  and  hence  the 
assigned  reason  of  this  outrage,  got  up,  as  is  ge- 
nerally believed,  by  M4 Harnett." 
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"  Tipporary,  Jan.  7,  1*46. — The  property  of 
William  Carty  injured  to  prevent  him  sinking  his 
coal  pit." 

The  returns  which  he  had  laid  on  the  Table 
that  evening,  and  which  would  shortly  he 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  were  returns 
of  outrages  committed  between  December 
31  and  May  31  in  the  present  year.  In 
those  returns  he  found  the  following  : — 

14  March  21. — Pat  Kicrnan. —  A£«rravated  a«- 
nault,  to  compel  him  to  purchase  coal  at  a  pit 
different  from  that  he  frequented." 

He  might  give  more  cases  of  this  class, 
because  acts  of  intimidation  of  this  kind 
showed  a  very  disorganized  state  of  society. 
The  next  class  of  outrages  were  those  to 
prevent  the  recovery  of  debts  or  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts  or  other  rights  : — 

44  Ro common,  July  2. — This  evening  Michael 
Donolly  w a*  waylaid  and  seriously  assaulted  by 
three  jmtsoiih  unknown,  because  of  his  Imvinu 
acrved  a  notice  on  a  jrt-mki  from  whom  he  had 
purchased  a  cow,  which  did  not  turn  out  according 
to  eiijraireiueiit." 

44  Tip|n:r:iry,  Jan.  2'i. — About  A  p.m..  as  John 
Carty  was  returoiiiff  home  from  the  hou«e  of  his 
employer,  Mr.  Thomas  (i  lee  son,  he  was  waylaid, 
fired  at,  and  wound'il,  by  a  j#arty  of  person*  un- 
known, because,  of  his  having  (as  is  supposed) 
proved  his  signature  to  certain  I  0  l"  vouchers 
ii|k»ii  which  decrees  were  obtained  at  last  .Wnaifh 
WMions,  notwithstanding  the  carrying  away  of 
the  original  pro.'e!»*es  from  the  process  server." 

"  Ko^eoinmou,  April  7. — Thomas  Cox  sworn  to 
Ifivi*  back  money  he  had  been  paid  ten  years 
before." 

The  next  class  of  outrages  were  those 
compelling  persons  to  marry  or  not  to 
marry,  or  to  give  portions  ;  and  although 
he  :diiitild  mily  read  two  of  these  case-*,  vet 
he  could  assure  hon.  Members  that  they 
were  of  a  class  more  extensive  than  they 
would  at  first  he  inclined  to  suppose  pos- 
nible  : — 

41  Tipperary,  January  .'tl. — i"»n  this  evening  an 
armed  jKirty  of  persons  went  to  the  dwellings  of 
M.  Kourke,  a  comfortable  farmer ;  ami.  having 
broken  a  window  and  shot  his  do«r.  cautioned  him 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  marrying  a  certain  female, 
(hi  Im-mi;;  pursued  by  Kourke.  one  of  the  said  party 
disclianred  a  tun  loaded  with  powder  at  him, 
whieh  lacerated  his  f:»ee." 

"  r'ebruary  2o. — lit*  hard  Ilwycr'i  house  burnt, 
to  prevent  a  marriarr." 

••  lt'ixeiniimoii.  January  Mi. — lohu  TL'h"  sworn 
(twici>  in  one  mu:i!hi  to  marry  Mary  Ki^i-rs." 

The  ne\t  ehi-is  wen*  ca*»es  of  ;i--;inil -  upon 
those  who  were  sii«pccted  id"  givin«r  infor- 
mation ngnin.-'t  those  who  violate  the  law. 

•'  Tip|HT:iry,  Septi  iiiIht  22.  —  Aii.mt  enrht 
o*i  liH'k  p.  m.  -iiine  pi-r^mi  iii.kiMwn  ti:-d  a  ibut 
into   hit   liHii-e,  b'lt  I'll tti, iat«-l>   uitliwiu  cti'eet.  (:ie 

ball  having  pa 1  our  she  lead-*  of-  --  and  hi- 

da 1 1 l' liter,  ami   lndji-d   in  l he  wall. wjh  mi%. 

petted  of  giiui£  lului'iualiou  aguuut  two  perovli* 
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who  were  arretted  for  an  outrage  on  —  and 
wen*  tran«-jMirtod." 

A  short  nute  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
that  evening,  which  he  would  mention,  aa 
exemplifying  this  part  of  the  case.  It  was 
from  an  individual  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  showed  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained by  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  if  they  gave  information.  The  writer 
had  previously  sent  him  a  letter  on  matters 
connected  with  his  office,  and  now  urgently 
requested  him  not  to  mention  his  name 
during  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Coercion  Bill,  as  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  Ireland.  He  now  approached 
the  last  class  in  this  part  of  the  ease,  the 
outrages  to  prevent  persons  from  giving 
evidence : — 

••  I.ei:rim,  March  23. — On  this  eveninp  flv* 
or  six  men,  two  of  whom  were  armed,  entered 
(riliiily'ft  Iioum*.  and  assaulted  him  and  hU  sun, but 
nut  danzeruu-dy.  irilluiy  having  prosecuted  a  man 
four  years  previous  for  waylaying  his  sou,  i«  tho 
assigned  cause  of  the  out ra ire.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  Kilhrian's  hou«e,  and  assaulted  him 
for  having  a  Ioy  iron  made  by  a  biuith  who  is  ob- 
noxious." 

'•  Tipi>erary.  July  22. — Early  this  morning  an 
armed  party  of  eiirht  persons,  some  of  whom  are 
kn<>wn.  went  to  Widow  Shanahan's  dwelling,  and, 
havimr  tired  idiot .«  into  the  hou*c  through  a  win. 
dow,  wametl  her  to  quit  the  place  by  November. 
Cause  a*>i:rucd — to  intimidate  Widow  Shanaluui 
and  her  sons  from  prosecuting  jhtsoiis  in  gaol 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  hu*hand  in  Octo- 
ber, l5*l-l." 

Yesterday  the  ilaily  return  to  die  Irish 
Of  lice  of  outrages  from  the  constabulary 
office  in  Dublin  only  contained  five  cases; 
but  three  of  these  were  rcjtortcd  to  bo 
cases  of  "jniss  intimidation  in  the  social 
and  domestic  relations  uf  life.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  with  the  details; 
but  he  had  selected  the  preceding  par- 
ticular class  of  eases  becau>e  a  state- 
ment had  been  made  that  tho  greater 
amount  of  outrages  in  Inland  originated 
in  can  si's  of  mi  agrarian  diameter.  That 
was  the  rea«o;i  why  he  lmd  read  casefl 
that  appeared  to  be  of  a  trivial  charac- 
ter, when  he  could  easily  have  harrowed 
the  ferling.--  of  the  House  by  relating  out- 
ra^-i  of  a  wm>e  description.  He  Con- 
sidered that  tlie  other  part  of  tile  ca>e  wo* 
c>taMi.-hed  in  tin-  previous  debate;  but 
there  w.i>  one  ea-e  of  mi  peculiar  and 
Mri'itim;  a  character,  that.  a»  it  hail  come 
into  hi-*  pii«Ma«>«iou  sine**  the  lu*.t  debute, 
Ii--  would  read  it  to  the  llmi-e  : — 


i:. 


loiiiiiii.  !;,.;, V.  April  *.--l  have  to  rc- 
p»-:l  ilia!  •  •:»  th-'  •»:!»  ii.  •(.inf.  -.:  al-mit  eletm 
oYiiiek  p.  in.,  tliree  in.  ii,  «>iie  ..;"  vk iifin  w:e«  aniH«d 
with  a  I'Lalol,  a*»auiud  lUc  uwtiiiij£  of  a  pour 
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man  named  Thomas  Kenny,  and  having  forced 
open  the  door,  one  of  them  suddenly  entered,  and 
in  a  menacing  tone  commanded  Kenny  to  go 
down  on  his  knees,  but  which  ho  refused  to  do 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  The  fellow 
then  deliberately  presented  a  pistol  and  discharged 
it  at  the  unfortunate  man,  wounding  him  in  three 
places  in  the  right  leg,  but  not  badly,  with  slugs. 
He  then  threatened  to  fire  at  him  again  with 
more  fatal  effect,  should  he  continue  obstinate  in 
refusing  to  go  on  his  knees,  and  handed  out  the 
pistol  to  his  companions  to  reload  for  tliat  pur- 
pose. Kenny  was  forced  to  comply,  when  his  as- 
sailant swore  him  to  give  up  possession  of  his 
holding  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Roddy,  and 
then  left  the  house.  Kenny  saw  the  three  fellows 
decamping  together  with  great  speed.  It  appears 
that  Roddy,  the  former  tenant,  had  been  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent  about  seven  years  since, 
and  Kenny  put  in  possession,  and  contiued  so 
since.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
party.-  Kenny  cannot  identify  any  of  them,  but, 
I  believe,  would  if  he  could." 

Hon.  Gentlemen  might  say  that  this  case 
was  one  of  the  agrarian  class,  and  he  of 
course  admitted  that  it  was  so.  He  thought, 
however,  he  had  now  established  his  case, 
that  there  was  no  relation  of  life  that  was 
not  interfered  with.  It  was  impossible  for 
public  duties  or  private  functions  to  be 
performed  with  impunity.  Mayo  was  not 
one  of  the  five  counties,  but  a  case  occur- 
red there  which  evinced  the  system  of 
terror  that  prevailed  : — 

"  I  have  to  report,  that  on  last  night,  about  the 
hour  of  8  or  9  o'clock,  a  party  of  men,  about  four 
or  five  in  number,  attacked  the  house  of  E.  Walsh, 
and  in  a  most  inhuman  manner  cut  off  the  unfor- 
tunate man's  ears,  and  on  going  away  fired  a  shot. 
Having  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  at  last  election,  they 
assigned  as  the  cause  for  such  brutal  treatment. 
It  appeared  there  was  no  report  made  to  the  con- 
stable at  Bally hane.  Mr.  Barron  and  I  have  con- 
sulted, and  agreo  in  opinion  in  suggesting  a  large 
reward  for  such  an  outrage  in  a  hitherto  peaceable 
county." 

[Mr.  D.  Browne  :  In  what  part  of  the 
county?]  He  could  not  make  out  the 
"handwriting,  which  was  extremely  bad ;  but 
he  thought  it  looked  like  Castlefor,  or  some 
such  name.  [Mr.  D.  Browne:  I  dare 
say  it  is  Castlebar,  the  county  town  of 
Mayo.]  He  thanked  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  was  no  doubt  correct.  He  would  con- 
tinue his  quotation  : — 

"  Castlebar,  April  9. 
"  With  reference  to  my  report  of  yesterday,  the 
8th  instant,  relative  to  the  outrage  on  Edward 
Walsh,  I  have  further  to  report,  that  on  visiting 
the  scene,  I  found  that  a  similar  outrage  had  been 
committed  on  a  man  named  Mark  Burke,  residing 
on  the  adjoining  townland,  Bollyruck,  same  parish 
and  barony;  also  a  10/.  freeholder,  and  tenant  to 
Lord  Sligo.  Neither  man  was  injured  to  the  ex- 
tent I  anticipated,  and  it  appears,  from  all  I  could 
learn,  both  houses  were  attacked  on  the  same 
night,  the  7th,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2 
o'clock,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  same 


party,  as  the  houses  are  only  about  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other.  Tho  party  on  arriving  at  Walsh's 
knocked  at  the  front  door;  before  it  could  bo 
opened  the  back  one  was  forced  in,  by  which  a 
dresser  was  thrown  down  and  several  articles 
broken.  Walsh  was  laid  hold  of  by  three  or  four 
men,  one  of  whom  caught  his  left  ear,  and  gave  it  a 
cut  as  if  with  a  shears,  but  did  not  take  off  the  bit. 
I  understand  it  has  been  stitched.  This  is  all  the 
injury  he  sustained.  The  party  entered  Mark 
Burke's  by  knocking  at  the  door.  He  got  up  and 
opened  it,  when  he  was  immediately  seized,  and 
after  some  time  one  of  the  fellows  cut  off  tho 
upper  part  of  his  left  ear.  He  sustained  no  other 
injury  in  person  or  property.  At  this  house 
one  of  the  party  directed  a  candle  to  be  lighted, 
but  the  others  would  not  allow  it.  The  inmates 
state  that  they  did  not  know  them.  A  description 
could  not  be  obtained.  Walsh's  wife  saw  them 
after  they  left  the  house,  through  an  opening  over 
the  door,  but  cannot  describe  them.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  party  were  strangers ;  if  so, 
they  must  have  had  a  guide,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  situation  of  the  houses.  Tho 
fellows  told  Burke  that  his  offence  was  for  having 
voted  for  Mr.  Moore.  They  were  the  only  two 
freeholders  in  tho  neighbourhood  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Moore." 

[Mr.  D  Browne  :  What  is  the  name  of  the 
noble  Lord's  correspondent?]  The  hon. 
Member  must  pardon  him  if  he  did  not 
answer  that  question.  He  would  not  how- 
ever, quote  from  any  letter  or  report  which 
he  did  not  know  to  be  trustworthy.  These 
offences  were  not  of  an  agrarian  character, 
and  the  House  might  ask  in  what  they  had 
originated?  He  confessed  he  could  not 
answer  that  question,  but  he  would  read  a 
short  extract  from  the  evidence  given  before 
Lord  Devon's  Commission.  Mr.  Cahill, 
Crown  prosecutor  at  the  quarter  sessions 
for  Tipperary,  and  an  extensive  land  agent, 
was  asked,  speaking  of  persons  convicted 
of  offences  chiefly  connected  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  land,  "  waylaying  offences"— 
and  the  answer  may  probably  be  taken  to 
apply  to  other  offences — 

"  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  whether  the  persons  so  convicted  were 
instigated  by  others,  or  were  they  revenging  any 
supposed  wrongs  of  their  own  ?  They  have  gene- 
rally committed  these  offences  in  consequence  of 
the  disputes  of  other  persons,  being  connexions  of 
their  own,  either  by  relationship  or  being  their 
employers.  I  have  also  known  instances  whero 
violent  assaults  have  been  committed  by  persons 
who  absolutely  did  not  know  the  persons  they 
were  employed  to'assault,  and  the  person  assaulted 
did  not  know  them.  They  had  never  seen  each 
other,  but  were  pointed  out  by  third  parties  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  desperate  assaults  I  ever  knew 
were  committed  in  that  way. — In  those  cases  do 
the  outrages  generally  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
system,  or  are  they  perpetrated  at  the  instigation 
of  an  individual  ?  At  the  instigation  of  individual 
malice  in  all  the  cases  that  come  within  my  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  the  country,  whero 
malice  of  that  kind  arises,  to  revenge  it  in  a  par- 
ticrlar  manner." 
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Ho  now  came  to  another  important  point. 
Tho  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork 
had  remarked  to  tho  House  the  other  night 
that  crime  had  diminished  in  Ireland  since 
the  introduction  of  the  present  Bill,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  at- 
tributed that  fact  to  tho  exertions  made  by 
the  Government  to  meet  the  distress  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  Now,  if  it  were 
true  that  crime  had  indeed  greatly  dimin- 
ished during  the  last  three  or  four  months, 
he  did  not  think  that,  looking  at  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  would  be  a 
ground  for  resisting  tho  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  assumed 
the  diminution  of  crime  to  be  an  established 
fact.  He  wished  it  were.  There  were 
reasons  why  crime  ought  to  diminish  at  this 
Bcason  of  the  year.  During  the  long  days 
crime  did  usually  for  a  time  diminish.  He 
was  so  satisfied  the  hon.  Baronet  was  right 
in  his  assumption  of  the  fact,  that  he  was 
very  nearly  not  investigating  the  subject 
at  all.  The  hon.  Baronet  said,  the  moral 
effect  produced  by  the  first  reading  of  this 
Bill  had  not  been  great,  lie  was  willing 
to  admit  that  the  effects  in  Ireland  of  the 
debates  in  this  House,  among  the  classes 
principally  concerned  in  crimes  of  this  de- 
scription, might  not  be  very  considerable, 
yet  they  ought  not  to  be  discarded  from 
consideration,  and  they  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
diminution  of  crime.  The  Government 
had  endeavoured  to  provide  employment 
and  food  for  the  destitute  poor  of  Ire- 
land ;  but,  as  this  was  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, and  the  remedy  was  a  temporary 
one,  if  hon.  Members  assigned  that  as 
a  reason,  they  would  lay  no  grounds  for 
the  rejection  of  that  Bill.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  undeceive,  the  House  with  re- 
Hpcct  to  this  diminution  of  crime.  He  had 
before  him  a  copy  of  the  return  of  the  of- 
fences committed  during  the  five  months 
from  Beceinber  .*>!  to  May  i>l.  These  re- 
turns were  made  in  pursuance  of  an  Order 
of  the  House  of  ('ominous  of  the  L'^th  of 
May  last,  and  were  returns  of  nil  ugirra- 
vated  assaults,  assaults  endangering  life, 
incendiary  tires,  demands  or  robberies  of 
arms  and  appearing  armed,  unlawful  ad- 
ministering ai  oath>,  threatening  letter* 
or  notices,  malicious  injuries  to  property, 
firings  into  dwelling,  arising  between  ' 
tin*  .">Ut  of  heceinbi-r  laM  ai.d  the  .*»I>: 
of  May,  speci lying  the  time  and  place,  and 
the  names,  condition  in  life,  «V.c.,  of  the 
persons  injured,  and  the  supposed  rau.-e-*.  . 
Tlicv  did  not,  however,  include  th„*  casi  j  > 
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furnished  in  the  monthly  returns,  under  tho 
heads,  "  House  Attacks,"  ••  Assaults  on 
Police,"  "Levelling,"  "Turning  up  Land," 
or  "  Cutting,  Maiming,  or  Killing  Cattle," 
nor  cases  of  murder  and  homicide,  a  sepa- 
rate return  of  these  two  last  classes  of 
offences  having  been  moved  for  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Clonmel  (Mr.  Pigot),  which 
he  had  to  regret  had  been  so  lately  re- 
ceived that  it  had  not  been  possible  that 
they  should  be  printed  so  as  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Members  that  morning.  He 
would  proceed  to  compare  from  the  sum- 
mary of  those  returns  the  offences  of  the 
last  five  months  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, when  they  came  to  have  the  Papers 
in  their  hands,  would  agree  with  him,  that 
not  only  in  the  description  of  crime,  but 
also  most  certainly  in  the  aggregate  of 
crime,  there  had  been  little  or  no  practical 
diminution  of  crime  in  those  five  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Lei  trim.  In  Lei  trim, 
he  did  rejoice  to  say — and  he  congratulated 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  that  county 
(Viscount  Clements)  on  the  fact — there  had 
been  a  considerable  diminution  of  crime. 
But  when  the  grounds  of  that  diminution 
of  crime  came  to  be  investigated,  they 
would  be  considered,  he  was  convinced,  to 
strengthen  rather  than  diminish  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  measure.  As  regarded, 
then,  a  comparison  of  these  five  counties  as 
to  crime  with  the  whole  of  Ireland,  there 
were  of  the  otfenees  to  which  he  refer- 
red in  the  last  five  months  2,008  com- 
mitted in  the  whole  of  Ireland;  in  these 
five  counties  l,hSc\  or  considerably  more 
than  half  the  crimes  committed  in  tho 
whole  of  Ireland.  He  had  not  had  timo 
since  the  arrival  of  these  Papers  yesterday 
even  to  work  the  Mini  in  arithmetic,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  present  the 
exact  comparison  between  the  present  state 
of  thes.-*  i-uuitie-4  as  to  crime  with  their  con- 
dition in  th,-  preceding  year:  but  he  could 
assure  the  Ilou-e  that  there  had  been  no 
practical  diminutiuii.  The  numbers  stood 
thus:  -In  Clare  th«  re  had  been  171  of- 
fences in  the  period  he  had  mentioned.  In 
Lciirim,  171  -an  amount  which  presented 
|  a  very  on>id<  rahle  diminution:  but  then  it 
'  mu.M  be  remembered  ti;;it  it  was  a  diminu- 
'  nution  from  an  e\ce-Mie  amount.  In  Li- 
1  ineriek,  lMi»:  in  ll'-.-c  immon.  he  wn>  sorry 
t«>  sa\.  then-  h.i'l  been  a  very  considerable 
incn  .lie;  the  number  w.i-  ."J **.'•.  in  Tip- 
perary,  -■*•>:  makini:  in  all  1.1  "^  offence*, 
.  compare. 1  to  L\»»!«^  in  t!,e  while  of  Ireland. 
Now,  these  cr.aica  were,  as  he  had  already 
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remarked,  not  only  of  a  local  nature,  but 
it  was  remarkable  that  they  did  not  exist 
in  those  parts  of  Ireland  which  on  for- 
mer occasions  had  been  found  to  be  in- 
fected with  this  disease.  It  might  be  de- 
sirable to  state  the  amounts  of  population 
in  some  of  these  counties,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  amount  of  crime  and  popula- 
tion of  other  counties.  In  Roscommon,  in 
these  five  months,  there  had  been  383  of- 
fences, in  a  population  of  253,000.  In 
Kerry,  with  the  much  larger  population  of 
293,000,  there  had  occurred  during  that 
time  only  16  offences.  Another  compari- 
son might  be  made  with  the  county  of 
Kerry.  The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  laugh  against  him, 
in  consequence  of  his  not  having  been  able 
to  read  a  word  in  one  of  the  letters  he  had 
just  quoted,  as  though  he  had  been  igno- 
rant that  Castlebar  was  in  Mayo  ;  but  he 
believed,  unless  he  really  was  ignorant  of 
the  geography  of  Ireland,  that  the  county 
of  Kerry  adjoined  the  county  of  Limerick. 
[Mr.  D.  Browne  had  meant  to  intimate 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  was  ignorant  that 
Castlebar  was  the  county  town  of  Mayo, 
he  might  be  ignorant  -who  was  his  cor- 
respondent.] In  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, with  a  population  of  281,000,  the 
number  of  offences  was  210,  as  com- 
pared with  sixteen  in  Kerry.  In  Leitrim, 
the  offences  were  138,  the  population 
155,000;  whilst  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Fermanagh,  with  a  population  very  nearly 
equal,  namely,  156,000,  the  crimes  were 
only  14.  In  Antrim,  the  population  was 
276,000,  the  number  of  offences  only  17. 
In  the  county  of  Dublin,  exclusive  of  the 
city,  the  population  being  140,000,  the 
offences  were  only  four.  Now,  he  thought 
that  these  were  facts  which  went  far  to 
establish — to  his  own  mind  they  most 
clearly  proved — how  purely  local  was  the 
character  of  these  offences:  and  that,  he 
thought,  was  a  fact  which  strengthened 
and  corroborated  the  ground  which  had 
been  laid  for  the  enactment  of  this  mea- 
sure. As  he  had  said,  he  quite  admitted 
that  which  the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the 
Amendment  had  laid  down  as  the  duty  of 
the  Government  on  proposing  a  measure  of 
this  nature.  The  hon.  Baronet  stated  there 
were  three  things  which  the  Government 
ought  to  prove,  and  the  first  was  the  neces- 
sity of  legislation  of  some  kind.  Now,  he 
did  think  that  with  the  facts  before  the 
House,  which  had  been  laid  before  them  in 
the  former  debate,  and  with  the  proofs  that 
he  thought  he  had  given  that  these  offences 
VOL.  LXXXVII.     {™£} 


were  not  only  not  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  also  not  in  any  large  proportion,  of  an 
agrarian  character,  with  the  proofs  that  he 
had  given  that  there  had  not  been  a  dimi- 
nution of  crime  in  the  last  five  months,  the 
case  of  necessity  for  legislation  required  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  been  clearly  made 
ont.  The  hon.  Baronet  also  stated  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prove  that  they  had  attempted  to  meet  this 
case  by  putting  in  execution  the  powers  of 
the  existing  law,  and  that  they  had  failed 
in  the  attempt;  and  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
asked  why  they  had  not  issued  special 
commissions,  and  given  that  mode  the  fair 
trial  they  were  bound  to  have  given  it.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  further  observed  that  a 
special  commission  had  been  sent  down  to 
the  county  of  Westmeath;  and,  without 
stating  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
special  commission  had  taken  place,  asked 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  condition 
of  these  five  counties  that  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  have  treated  them  as  we  had 
treated  Westmeath.  But  in  Westmeath, 
it  must  be  remembered,  there  had  happened 
to  have  been  within  the  six  weeks  preced- 
ing the  issue  of  the  special  commission  not 
only  a  great  accumulation  of  offences,  but 
a  great  accumulation  of  prisoners  in  the 
gaol  committed  for  trial ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  he  believed,  but  certainly  the 
magistrates  and  gentry,  had  applied  to  the 
Government  to  issue  a  special  commis- 
sion. The  Government  hesitated  for  some 
time  whether  they  should  do  bo  ;  and 
they  first  sent  down  a  person  to  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  evidence  that  would  be 
produced  to  substantiate  the  prosecutions, 
and  whether  there  was  any  necessity  to 
issue  a  special  commission.  The  result 
was,  that  the  commission  was  issued  ;  but 
when  the  hon.  Baronet  asked  why  was  not 
that  course  taken  with  respect  to  those  five 
counties,  if  it  had  been  thought  proper  with 
respect  to  Westmeath,  he  answered  by  reply- 
ing that  although  they  had  to  deal,  in  those 
counties,  with  a  state  of  crime  so  great, 
and  outrages  so  numerous,  yet,  that  the 
instances  of  detection  were  so  few,  and  the 
committals  so  rare,  that  it  was  evident  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  issuing  a  special 
commission,  which  would  end  in  nothing. 
When,  therefore,  the  Government  was 
taxed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Drogheda, 
and  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork,  with  not  issuing  special  commissions, 
let  him  remind  the  House  that  this  was  a 
new  charge,  and  that  these  were  not  the 
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views  that  had  generally  been  entertained 
hitherto  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  If 
he  was  not  much  mistaken,  Lord  Althorp, 
in  bringing  forward  the  measure  of  1833, 
had  dwelt  on  this,  that  he  considered  spe- 
cial commissions  were  totally  inadequate 
in  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  that  noble 
Lord  stated  reasons  which  he  must  say 
were  moat  convincing  to  his  mind  to  show 
that  to  issue  special  commissions  in  a 
state  of  circumstances  like  the  present, 
was  neither  desirable  nor  wise.  The 
House  would  remember  also  that  in  1835, 
in  speaking  on  the  Coercion  Bill  of  that 
year,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork,  who  supported  it  in  all  its  provi- 
sions, stated  that  he  did  so  on  this  special 
ground — that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  meet  these  crimes  by  somo 
means  ;  and  that,  deprecating  as  ho  did 
special  commissions,  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  tho  wiser  and  better 
course  in  proposing  that  measure.  Tho 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  given  his 
support  to  that  measure  with  expressions 
which  he,  unwilling  as  he  always  was  to 
quote  Hansard  to  tho  House,  would  not 
recall  to  their  recollection ;  but  he  would 
only  say  they  were  stronger  than  he  should 
use,  though  he  certainly  thought  that  to 
issue  special  commissions  in  these  cases 
would  neither  have  l>een  wise  nor  prudent. 
Before  a  special  commission  could  be  is- 
sued, it  must  be  ascertained  that  there  was 
evidence  forthcoming  to  maintain  tho  pro- 
secutions. Now,  what  was  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Caliill  on  this  point  I  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  observed  that  when  agra- 
rian outrages  hail  been  committed  the 
country  people  about  had  been  cognizant 
of  the  perpetrators  ;  ami  he  answered  that 
ho  was  perfectly  convinced  that  no  outrage 
of  the  sort  occurred  but  the  parties  about 
knew  all  the  circumstances,  and  also  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  outrage.  Mr. 
Call  ill  also  declared,  that  he  was  able  to 
state  generally  that  there  was  an  utter  in- 
disposition to  give  any  evidence  whatever 
of  any  otfence  connected  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  land  ;  and  that,  though  such  hold- 
ing back  might  1m.1  attributable  in  some  de- 
gree to  terror,  there  was  besides  an  actual 
indis]H)sition  on  the  part  of  the  ]>eople  to 
give  evidence;  for  that  the  people  thought 
their  own  interests  wens  hound  up  in  the 
cause  of  the  parties  committing  these  mur- 
ders, and  that  any  party  giving  evidence 
against  them  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy 
of  the  general  class  to  which  hi?  belonged. 
Mr.  Caliill  was  further  a>ked — 
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"  I)o  yon  conceive  that  undue  protection  U  given 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  these  outrages  f*  His 
answt-r  was,  "  My  impression  is,  that  the  occu- 
piers of  land,  farmers  and  small  tenant*,  will  all 
receive  a  nuin  that  they  know  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  of  that  description,  and  that  they  will 
harbour  him  and  protect  him,  and  he  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  looked  upon  as  a  better  man  than  another, 
because  he  has  put  down  wliat  they  call  a  tyrant, 
lie  is  sure  of  being  received  wherever  he  goe*, 
and  has  tho  character  of  what  they  call  a  *  good 
boy.' " 

Now,  this  was  tho  evidence  of  Mr.  Cahill 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence. 
But,  he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet  tho 
Member  for  Drogheda  was  entitled  to  re- 
quire from  him  a  still  more  distinct  proof 
than  those  he  had  yet  given,  that  there 
were  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
issuing  special  commissions;  and  he  should 
give  that  proof,  lie  assured  the  House 
that  not  only  were  there  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing evidence,  but  that,  numerous  as 
were  the  outrages,  the  committals  were 
rare  indeed.  He  had  not  been  able  to  ox- 
tract  from  the  reports  of  tho  outrages  of 
last  year  the  exact  proportion  of  commit- 
tals and  offences  ;  but  he  was  enabled  to 
give  the  proportion  in  each  of  the  five 
counties  for  the  first  live  months  of  the 
preseut  year,  as  regarded  the  offences  to 
which  he  had  before  referred.  He  had 
already  stated  that  in  these  five  counties  for 
the  five  months  ending  tho  31st  of  May 
there  had  heen  l.oSS  offences,  and  out 
of  that  number  there  were  only  />4  com- 
mittals. In  Tipperary  there  had  been 
2S<>  offences  and  11*  committals;  in  Lime- 
rick, 210  offences  and  1-  committals  ;  in 
Leitrim,  13S  offences  and  S  committals; 
in  Clare,  171  offences  and  7  committals  ; 
and  in  Koscommou  the  di*pro]H»rtion  was 
greater  than  in  all  the  other  counties  ;  for 
while,  a*  he  had  already  intimated,  crime 
was  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  offences 
for  the  period  referred  t«i  being  383,  there 
had  been  only  eight  persons*  committed. 
Now  he  >aid,  that  if  there  wen*  no  other 
objection  than  this,  it  sufficiently  proved 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  l>rog!ieda  that  the 
issuing  of  a  speriul  com  minion  was  & 
practical  impossibility  and  a  nullity.  The 
Government,  he  maintained,  had  tried 
such  mean-  as  the  law  authorized  to  meet 
the  circumstance*  of  the  country.  His 
right  h«»n.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  gmie  at  such  length  into  this 
subj"et  on  a  former  orr.i^inn.  that  he  should 
nut  dwell  mi  it  now.  lint  he  would  re j nat, 
th.it  tie  y  h.id  fiiliilb-d  the  demand  made 
upon  them  by  the  hoii.  Member  lor  I*n>g- 
huda.     It  rcmuiued  oulv  to  deal  with  the 
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hon.  Member's  last  question,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  have  answered,  namely,  would 
this  Bill  he  efficacious  if  passed  ?  Now,  he 
knew  that  it  was  always  difficult  to  speak 
of  the  future.  Other  things  might  admit 
of  proof,  hut  that  which  belonged  to 
futurity  could  not  be  proved.  It  was  only 
by  reference  to  past  experience,  as  to  what 
had  already  taken  place,  that  one  could 
even  argue  as  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected hereafter.  In  the  first  place,  as  re- 
garded the  efficacy  of  the  measure,  an  ob- 
jection had  been  raised  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, and  repeated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  seconder  of  the  Amendment,  namely, 
that  the  majority  of  the  outrages  took  place 
by  day.  [Mr.  Bernal  :  I  said  attempts 
at  assassination.]  He  thought  the  hon. 
Member  had  referred  to  outrages  generally, 
and  had  argued  that,  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  referred  to  outrages  by  night,  the 
measure  would  have  no  effect.  But  if  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  made  the  statement 
that  the  greater  number  of  outrages  took 
place  during  the  day,  others  had;  and  he 
assured  them  they  were  greatly  mistaken, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  majority 
took  place  during  the  night.  He  assured 
the  hon.  Member  that  even  he  would  find 
himself  mistaken;  and  that  when  he  came 
to  investigate  the  case  more  closely,  he 
would  find  that  even  attempts  at  murder 
most  frequently  occurred  at  night.  But, 
even  if  it  were  the  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  attempts  at  murder  took  place 
during  the  day,  it  would  not  be  denied  that 
they  were  usually  plotted  at  night.  But 
even  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  others 
were  quite  correct  as  respected  the  compa- 
rison they  had  stated,  that  had  reference  to 
only  one  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  there  were 
other  provisions  to  meet  the  day  assailant 
as  well  as  the  night  assailant.  He  was  not, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  so  well  prepared  to 
prove  this  part  of  the  case  by  calculations 
framed  from  the  returns  on  the  Table  as 
he  had  been  some  other  parts  ;  but  ne- 
vertheless he  would  mention  the  propor- 
tions in  two  counties,  which  he  be- 
lieved were  a  fair  sample  of  the  other 
counties.  As  he  had  stated  in  answer  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  put  the 
question  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  there 
were  some  cases  in  which  the  hour^  of 
the  day  or  night  was  not  mentioned;  but  it 
appeared  that  in  Tipperary  out  of  260  of- 
fences contained  in  the  list  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  House  that  day,  between 
130  and  140  were  committed  at  night. 
[Mr.  Bebnal  :  Not  against  life?]    No;  he 


did  not  mean  that;  but  ho  assured  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  would  be  found  that  the 
offences  against  life  were  in  much  the  same 
proportions  between  night  and  day.  He 
repeated,  that  in  Tipperary,  out  of  260 
offences,  between  130  and  140  were  com- 
mitted at  night,  and  only  between  50  and 
60  by  day.  In  60  or  70  cases  the  hour 
was  not  specified.  In  Leitrim,  out  of  359 
cases,  between  200  and  210  were  com- 
mitted by  night,  and  between  90  and  100 
by  day.  The  number  unenumerated  was 
between  50  and  60.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Drogheda  alluded  in  his  speech  to  the 
case  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Norbury,  and 
remarked  that,  so  far  as  regarded  such  a 
case  the  provisions  of  the  measure  were 
nugatory.  He,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
would  admit  that  to  be  the  case;  but  it 
proved  nothing.  It  simply  proved  that 
the  measure  did  not  meet  every  case.  But 
he  maintained  that  it  provided  for  a  great 
number  of  cases — indeed,  for  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  But  when  the  hon. 
Member  dwelt  on  the  circumstance  that 
attempts  at  assassination  took  place  gene- 
rally during  the  day,  and  not  during  the 
night,  he  begged  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  cases  of  landlords  and 
persons  in  the  higher  stations  of  life;  and 
undoubtedly  in  many  instances  of  that  kind 
the  attempts  had  been  made  during  the 
day  more  frequently  than  during  the  night; 
but  he  believed  there  was  no  one  present 
who  would  not  agree  with  him,  that  how- 
ever their  feelings  might  be  excited  by  the 
reports  of  the  murder  of  men  like  Lord 
Norbury  and  others,  who  had  been  made 
the  victims  of  assassination,  Government 
was  as  much  bound  to  protect  the  life  of 
the  poor  cottager  as  a  person  of  a  higher 
class.  He  was  sure  he  should  receive  a 
ready  assent  to  that  proposition.  He 
would  go  further  and  say  that  they  were 
even  more  bound  to  protect  the  former 
than  the  latter,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
higher  classes  had  more  means  to  protect 
themselves  than  the  poor  and  needy  had, 
who  lived  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  He 
observed  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvon  opposite,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  county  the  right  hon.  Member 
once  represented — he  meant  the  county  of 
Tipperary;  and  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  which 
he,  an  Englishman  but  little  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  ventured  to  make  on  the 
authority  of  Irishmen — that  in  that  county 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  seldom  left 
their  homes  at  night.  [Mr.  B.  Osborne  : 
G2 
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Hear.]  Tho  lion.  Member  expressed 
astonishment  at  this  assertion.  He  could 
only  say  that  he  had  been  assured  of  the 
fact  by  persons  on  whom  he  believed  he 
could  rely;  and  he  had  mentioned  the  fact, 
knowing  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  correct  him  if  he  was  in  error.  At 
any  rate,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
as  he  had  said  before,  the  rich  had  the 
means  of  defence,,  which  the  poor  had  not : 
they  therefore  stood  in  a  totally  different 
position.  He  did  think  that  if  this  was 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  hon. 
Members  had  but  little  reason  to  complain 
of  the  enactment  of  "  the  curfew  clause," 
as  they  called  it.  He  was  certain  of  this, 
that  however  tho  hon.  Member  for  Wy- 
combe might  deny  the  assertion  he  had  just 
made,  he  would  not  at  any  rate  deny  that, 
practically,  many  of  these  classes  avoided 
leaving  their  houses  at  night,  when  society 
was  in  such  a  state  as  now  existed  in  the 
five  counties  to  which  he  had  referred.  He 
repeated  that  they  had  difficulty  in  proving 
what  would  be  the  success  of  their  measure 
except  by  reference  to  experience;  but  he 
did  think  that  experience  led  to  the  hope 
that  the  enactment  would  produce  the  re- 
sults which  they  had  anticipated.  For 
five  years  preceding  the  retirement  of  the 
Whig  Government,  a  measure  similar  to 
the  present  existed.  The  hon.  Member 
behind  him  (Mr.  B.  Escott)  expressed 
great  astonishment  at  this  assertion  ; 
ho  was  really  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  hon.  Member  cheered.  An  Act 
did  exist  for  five  years  previous  to  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  of- 
fice, the  leading  provisions  of  which 
were  similar — he  did  not  say  identical — 
to  those  of  the  present  measure.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  there  was  a  difference. 
[Mr.  B.  Kscorr  :  They  were  but  too  much 
alike.]  The  hon.  Member  might  think 
that  there  was  but  too  much  niiiiilarity :  but 
there  were  others  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  dissimilarity,  and 
that  although  they  approved  of  and  justi- 
fied the  one,  they  repudiated  the  other. 
But  what  was  the  real  difference  between 
the  two  Bills?  The  Bill  before  the  limine 
proposed  to  tax  districts  for  the  expenses 
of  the  police  stationed  in  them  with  a  view 
to  prevent  outrages.  This  was  not  in  the 
Bill  of  1S.V);  but  he  conceived  there  was 
hardly  any  gentleman  who  would  say  that 
this  provision  formed  so  great  a  distinction 
as  to  render  tin*  one  a  harsh  and  the  other 
a  benignant  measure.  The  taxation  of 
districts  was  a  principle  which  had  been 


engrafted  on  our  laws  from  an  ancient 
date,  and  had  been  put  in  operation  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Every  one 
knew  that  in  case  of  riot,  for  instance,  the 
district  in  which  it  occurred  was  bound 
for  the  damage  occasioned  by  it.  There 
was  another  provision  in  the  present  Bill 
which  was  different  from  that  of  1835.  In 
the  present  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  give 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  proclaim  a 
district,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  grand 
jury  and  gentlemen  of  the  county;  and 
this  had  been  urged  as  a  strong  argument 
against  the  Bill.  He  confessed  he  had 
never  been  so  much  astonished  as  when  he 
heard  this  objection;  for  he  recollected 
that,  during  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
of  1833,  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  grand  juries  would  be  placed  in  an 
invidious  and  improper  position  by  such  a 
power  being  placed  in  their  hands;  and  he 
believed  that  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  1833  declared  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, that  although  he  admitted  mili- 
tary tribunals  to  be  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions, yet  he  considered  them  preferable  to 
grand  juries  as  then  constituted.  Recol- 
lecting that  argument,  he  confessed  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  objections  offered 
to  throwing  the  responsibility  of  proclaim- 
ing districts  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
the  Irish  Government  in  general.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  fur  Cork  stated 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing 
the  opinion  of  a  grand  jury,  but  none  of 
traversing  the  opinion  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant. 
That  might  be  quite  true  as  far  as  that  Bill 
was  concerned;  but  was  there  not  a  mode  of 
traversing,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  any  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
any  Lord  Lieutenant  (  Was  not  that 
House  a  sufficient  check  upon  him  ?  [An 
hon.  Member  :  It  would  be  too  late.] 
An  hon.  Member  said  it  would  be  too  late; 
but  would  any  hon.  Member  assert  that 
anybody  placed  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  guilty 
of  such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power 
with  the  future  vengeance  of  the  Parlia- 
ment before  his  eves  ?  One  hon.  Mem- 
ber, indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their 
patronage,  sonic  Lord  Lieutenants  would 
be  induced  to  put  this  Bill  into  o]»cratiun. 
Was  it  likely,  was  it  probable,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  any  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  committed  to  him, 
would,  fur  such  a  reason,  incur  the  just 
censure  of  that  House  i    Another  point  of 
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difference  was  with  regard  to  the  penalty 
attachable  to  the  offences.     Now,  he  did 
understand  from  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  when  he 
gave  his  support  to  the  first  reading  of  the 
Bill,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  an 
Amendment  in  Committee  to  this  part  of 
the  measure;  and  he  admitted  that  such  a 
course  would  have  been  consistent  with  his 
own  precedent  of  1835.     But  he  could  not 
see  that  an  objection  to  this  clause,  re- 
lative to  the  penal   ties   attachable,   was 
sufficient    ground    now   for    the  rejection 
of    the    measure    altogether.      [Lord   J. 
Russell  had  stated  that  he  would  propose 
the  omission  of  the  clause.]     Yes  ;   but 
what   he   understood  the   noble   Lord   to 
mean  was,  that  he  would  move  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  clause  in  Committee,  and  there- 
fore  he  had  a  right  to   assume  that  the 
noble  Lord  then  intended  to  allow  the  Bill  to 
pass  a  second  reading  and  go  into  Commit- 
tee. These,  then,  were  the  three  differences 
which  existed  between  this  Act  and  that  of 
1835.     But,  per  contra,  there  was  another 
difference,  and   one  in  which  the  Bill  of 
1835  was  much  more  harsh  and  oppressive 
than  that  of  1846.     In  1835  the  power  of 
domiciliary  visits  was  given  to  the  police 
— a   power  which  those  who  opposed  the 
Bill  characterized    as    tyrannical    in   the 
highest  degree.     That  was  omitted  in  the 
present  Bill,   and  in  this  respect,    there- 
fore,  it  was  a  lenient  measure  compared 
with  the  one  of  1835.     He  could  not  con- 
ceive, therefore,  how  those  who  supported 
the  Act  of  1835  could  be  justified  in  de- 
nouncing the  Billbefore  the  House,  as  harsh 
and  oppressive.    If  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  now, 
he  should  like  to  know  what  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  had  changed  his  views  since 
the  first  reading  of  the  measure,  or  upon 
what   ground   he    decried    that    measure 
which  he  passed  in  1835.    The  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Limerick  and  Rochdale  had  al- 
ways opposed  this  Bill  on  principle,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  surprised  at  their  op- 
position now.     Nor  had  he  any  right  to  ad- 
vert to  anything  that  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Amend- 
ment, as  they  both  dealt  most  fairly  with 
the  Government  as  regarded  the  measure, 
and   had   all  along  expressed  towards   it 
their   decided  opposition.     But   they  had 
been  told  that  they  were  introducing  mea- 
sures   of  coercion  for  Ireland,  and  neg- 
lected   measures    of    another    character. 
Now,  he  thought  they  had  a  right  to  ask 
the  House  whether  they  had  not  endea- 


voured to  legislate  in  the  spirit  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  regardless  of  what  effect  that  le- 
gislation might  have  on  their  popularity  or 
continuance  in  power  ?  He  would  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Drogheda,  who  had 
taunted  them  in  this  matter,  whether  the 
Charitable  Bequests  Act  was  not  one  of 
those  measures  ?  Did  they  not  also,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  to  the  great  offence  of 
many  of  their  supporters,  introduce  the 
measure  for  further  endowing  the  College 
of  Maynooth  ?  Did  they  not  introduce  an- 
other Bill,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  was  sure, 
approved,  viz.,  the  Colleges  Bill  for  Ire- 
land ?  And  did  they  not  give  their  counte- 
nance to  a  measure,  the  origin  of  which  lay 
not  with  them,  but  rested  with  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  but  which  they  had  not  only 
supported,  but  extended — the  system  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland  ?  He  might  add 
too,  that  it  was  intended  still  further  to 
amend  and  extend  that  system  of  educa- 
tion this  year.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  must  be  aware 
that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  three 
Bills  on  the  subject  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
It  would  be  premature  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  those  measures  now,  but  on 
Thursday  he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  laying  them  fully  before  the  House.  It 
was  not  right,  therefore,  to  say,  that  they 
were  looking  mainly  to  measures  of  coer- 
cion for  Ireland,  and  not  to  measures  of 
conciliation.  Then,  if  this  bad  been  the 
case  as  regarded  legislation,  had  they  neg- 
lected the  state  of  the  Irish  people  in  the 
emergency  that  pressed  upon  so  many  of 
them  at  present  ?  Even  their  opponents 
had  not  withheld  their  full  meed  of  appro- 
bation for  what  they  had  done  in  this  re- 
spect. But  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  they  had  had  to  adopt  measures  which 
nothing  but  a  great  emergency  would  have 
justified  any  Government  in  having  re- 
sorted to.  They  had  to  do  this  in  the 
teeth  of  taunts  and  opprobrium  from  many 
of  their  former  friends.  They  had  re- 
ceived insults  and  reproaches  that  out  of 
that  House  would  not  have  been  cast  upon* 
them — taunts  and  reproaches  that  they 
had  fabricated  returns  for  party  purposes, 
and  which,  though  uttered  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men sitting  there,  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  pronounce  out  of  the  House.  The 
grants  which  Government  had  made  in  aid 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  best  consequences.  He  did 
think  that  the  distribution  of  Indian  meal 
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to  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  be  attended, 
not  only  with  beneficial  effects  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  would,  he  hoped,  have 
an  important  bearing  on  their  social  condi- 
tion in  future.  At  any  rate,  he  hoped 
they  would  in  future  years  look  back  to 
what  had  been  done  now  as  a  proof  of  the 
good  feeling  entertained  towards  them  by 
a  paternal  Government.  But  there  had 
been  other  measures  projected  by  Govern- 
ment— not  measures  of  legislation,  for 
though  these  wero  not  to  be  overlooked, 
there  wero  other  important  duties  of  Go- 
vernment .  to  bo  attended  to — and  among 
them  he  would  mention  the  encouragement 
of  great  public  works  in  Ireland.  Sums 
had  been  allocated  for  this  purpose  to  the 
extent  of  120,000/.,  which  would  produce 
at  the  hands  of  individuals  a  total  outlay 
of  nearly  500,000?.  And  this  was  not 
merely  producing  employment  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  now,  but,  what  was  of  equal 
importance,  providing  a  valuable  return 
for  those  who  engaged  in  these  concerns, 
and  embarked  in  them  their  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  the  population 
who  lived  near  them.  There  were  also 
schemes  of  navigation  and  drainage,  for 
which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  call  for  a  vote 
of  the  House  during  the  present  Session. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  in  the 
previous  debate  quoted  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Blackburn,  that  there  were  two 
great  objects  which  ought  to  be  carried 
out  in  order  to  obtain  the  good  aimed 
at — employment  and  education.  But,  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  quoted 
these  words,  he  should  have  recollected 
that  the  Government  had  adopted  both 
these  recommendations  —  that  they  had 
encouraged  the  education,  and  then,  as 
far  as  the  liberality  of  Parliament  ena- 
bled them,  they  had  promoted  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  lie  would  remind 
the  House,  however,  that  more  could  be 
done  towards  giviiiLC  employment  by  pri- 
vate, exertions  than  by  public  mean*. 
Was  it  to  bo  expected,  however,  that  ca- 
pital, which  was  the  only  means  of  pro- 
ducing employment,  would  flow  into  Ros- 
common and  Clare  in  their  present  state  i 
Was  it  likely  that  men  who  were  liable  to 
have  their  servants  «r  stewards  a»a*>inatcd 
while  employed  in  their  son  ice,  would  send 
their  capital  to  improve  tlu»«o  districts  * 
No  ;  they  hum  by  some  moans  product- 
peace  and  tranquillity  before  tho-o  end-* 
could  be  carried.  He  regretted  ab.M'iitco- 
ism;  but  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  in  such 
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a  state  of  society  as  these  counties  pre- 
sented, that  landlords  would  not  willingly 
be  resident  on  their  estates  i  He  had  within 
these  last  few  days  received  applications 
for  protection  from  two  gentlemen  living 
within  the  precincts  of  one  of  these  fire 
counties,  and  he  had  been  assured  by  them 
that,  unless  protected,  they  should  bo 
obliged  to  abandon  the  district,  as  their 
lives  were  in  daily  and  hourly  jeopardy.  If 
they  wished  to  leave  the  landlords  with  no 
excuse  for  abandoning  their  estates,  then 
ought  they  to  pass  the  present  Bill.  Ho 
would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  hoped 
the  House  would  pause  before  it  consented 
to  adopt  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Progheda.  He  might  be  wrong  in  tho 
view  he  took  of  the  Bill,  and  in  the  opin- 
ions he  entertained  with  reference  to  its 
future  usefulness;  but  he  did  solemnly  assure 
them  that  he  did  not  speak  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  but,  as  far  as  his  humble  judgment 
enabled  him  to  form  an  opinion,  'in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  and  firm  friend  to  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland,  when  he  asked  hon. 
Members  not  to  defeat  a  measure  which  he 
really  believed  was  essential  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  those  parts  of  the  country  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  apply.  It  was 
easy  to  misrepresent  the  motives  of  a  Go- 
vernment in  introducing  such  a  measure  ; 
it  was  easy  to  taunt  them  with  tyranny 
and  oppression ;  it  was  easy  to  make  elo- 
quent speeches  in  denunciation  of  such 
measures,  or  of  those  who  introduced  them: 
it  was  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  too  often 
in  accordance  with  self-interest,  to  thwart 
Bills  of  this  kind,  brought  in  by  a  Go- 
vernment, as  this  had  boon  (and  it  had 
been  repeatedly  declared  to  have  been  so) 
with  pain  and  sorrow  ;  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  paramount  sense  of  public  duty 
to  the  country  and  to  the  Sovereign.  It 
was  easy  thus  to  offer  opposition  to  a  mea- 
sure of  this  nature:  but  he  entreated  tho 
IIou<e  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  heen  introduced.  If  the  Go- 
vernment 1 1 :i •  1  proposed  it  as  a  panacea  for 
the  evils  of  Ireland,  then  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  wore  now  prepared  to  opjmse  it,  would 
bo  justified  in  adopting  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  ;  but 
when  tho  Bill  was  brought  in  avowedly  as 
a  corrective,  and  only  as  a  corrective,  of  the 
disorganized  state  of  Ireland,  as  a  correc- 
tive without  which  no  measures  however 
good,  no  schemes  of  pubcy  however  en- 
larged, but  must  inevitably  fail:  when  they 
did  not  >ay  that  the  mea-ure  was  one  which 
would  change  ]»crmaneut)y  the  social  tftate 
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of  Ireland,  but  only  that  it  was  a  prepara- 
tory measure — he  thought  when  grounds 
such  as  these  were  stated  for  its  introduc- 
tion, he  might  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  course  of  those  who  offered  the  Bill  a 
decided  opposition  was  patriotic  and  con- 
scientious as  to  their  motives;  but  he  was 
entitled  to  say,  that  in  the  results  of  Buch 
proceedings,  they  were  neither  wise  nor 
prudent.  He,  for  one,  was  quite  ready  to 
avow  his  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible 
Ireland  could  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
alternate  between  this  lawless  despotism 
and  these  ultra-constitutional  enactments. 
But  when  he  made  that  admission  he  must 
accompany  it  with  a  declaration  (which,  he 
was  sure,  would  not  have  been  contravened 
by  any  speech  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
Government  on  the  question),  that  the 
measure  was  one  of  prevention  and  correc- 
tion ;  and,  believing  it  was  a  Bill  with 
those  objects,  he  was  prepared  to  give  it 
his  support.  In  this  spirit,  and  looking 
on  the  measure  as  having  these  objects,  he 
did  venture  to  call  on  the  House  to  prove, 
by  its  vote  on  this  question,  that  they  would 
consent,  however  reluctantly,  to  suspend 
the  law  within  the  districts  where  these 
crimes  prevailed,  in  order  that  all  law  and 
order  should  be  no  longer  set  at  defiance, 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subjects  of 
these  realms  exposed  to  hourly  danger, 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  dis- 
tricts utterly  set  at  nought  and  destroyed. 
Mr.  MORGAN  J.  O'CONNELL  said, 
that  however  he  might  differ  from  the  con- 
clusions and  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  his  tone  and  temper 
were  such  that  no  one  could  find  fault  with; 
and  the  best  proof  which  he  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  could  give  of  the  respect  which  he  en- 
tertained for  this  tone  and  temper  was  to 
treat  the  question  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a  similar  manner.  If  he  believed  the  Bill 
to  be  what  it  purported  to  be — a  Bill  for 
affording  greater  security  to  life  and  pro- 
perty in  Ireland — that  it  was  called  for, 
and  that  it  was  better  calculated  to  effect 
that  purpose  than  the  existing  law,  no  party 
considerations  should  induce  him  to  oppose 
it ;  but  the  noble  Lord  had  altogether  failed 
to  convince  him  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  that  there 
had  been  rather  an  increase  than  a  dimi- 
nution of  crime  astonished  him  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell),  and  he  heard  that  statement  with  a 
constitutional  distrust,  taken,  as  it  was, 
from  the  officials  in  Ireland.  He  would 
advise  the  noble  Lord,  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  or  whoever  might  be    Secretary 


hereafter — and  there  was  no  knowing  who 
might  be  Secretary  next  year — in  matters 
of  legislation  above  all  things  to  distrust 
the  constabulary  returns,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  to  distrust  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland,  who  made  up  their  re- 
ports from  the  constabulary  returns.  The 
noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  the  measure  as  a 
temporary  measure ;  but  when  it  first  Came 
from  the  forge  of  those  legal  cyclopeans, 
it  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
a  permanent  measure.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said  that  it  was  a  preparative  measure.  What 
was  it  preparative  to  ?  If  it  was  to  be  also 
permanent,  he  must  say  that  a  permanent 
preparative  was  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary things  he  had  ever  heard  of.  The 
first  thing  which  struck  him  in  the  return 
was  this  strange  classification  which  seemed 
evidently  prepared  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  assertion  of  the  bon.  Member  for  Cork 
respecting  the  return  of  those  outrages 
were  incorrect.  It  was  attempted  to  Bhow 
that  a  great  proportion  of  those  crimes 
were  not  agrarian.  But  what  was  the 
very  first  which  had  been  relied  upon  ?  A 
man  and  his  sons  were  brutally  beaten — 
and  then  were  warned  not  to  turn  out 
any  of  their  tenants.  Why,  surely  that 
was  as  clearly  agrarian  in  its  character  as 
anything  well  could  be  ;  as  much  so  as  the 
case  of  the  dairymaid  who  sold  her  milk  at 
too  high  a  price,  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord.  It  was  now  three  years  since 
a  Bill  had  been  brought  in  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  of  which  he  had  for  the 
first  time  that  night  heard  one  word  of 
commendation.  The  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  spoke  in  terms  of  praise 
of  the  Bill.  [The  Earl  of  Lincoln  had 
asserted  the  Bill  to  have  been  a  failure.] 
It  was  admitted  then  that  the  Bill  had 
failed;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  a  few  hon. 
Members,  by  which  the  harsher  provisions 
of  the  Bill  had  been  mitigated  in  Commit- 
tee, it  would  have  been  still  more  ridiculous 
than  it  was  at  present.  But  how  had  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  and  his  friends  been  met 
at  that  time  ?  Why,  by  long  statements 
of  outrages,  by  dissertations  on  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  use  fire-arms, 
and  by  the  authority  of  Colonel  Miller  and 
C  olonel  M  *  Gregor ;  in  fact  by  the  whole  of  the 
old  argument  resting  on  its  old  foundation. 
He  and  his  friends  resisted  that  Bill:  their 
predictions  had  been  verified  by  the  result; 
and  he  was  justified  by  that  result  in  tell- 
ing the  House  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  now  pursuing  a  course 
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of  policy  which  was  equally  baseless  and 
unfounded.  If  the  Arms  Bill  had  proved 
useless  for  the  prevention  of  crime;  if  it 
had  failed  to  defeat  the  improper  use  of 
arms;  and  if  all  its  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive machinery  had  been  framed  to  no 
purpose — it  had  nearly  proved  an  engine  of 
a  very  different  character.  The  very  first 
use  which  had  been  made  of  it  was  exhibited 
in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  ma- 
gistrates of  a  county  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  not  at  all  disturbed — to 
deprive  of  their  arms  all  those  who  were 
Repealers.  They  were  not  successful  in 
that  attempt ;  but  he  warned  the  present 
and  every  future  Government  against  put- 
ting such  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
magistracy,  particularly  when  it  had  ac- 
quired a  decidedly  partisan  character  by 
the  unjustifiable  and  indefensible  exclusion 
from  its  ranks  of  those  who  had  committed 
no  crime  known  to  the  law,  and  whose  sole 
offence  was  differing  in  opinion  on  a  polit- 
ical question  from  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  lie  warned  them 
to  beware  how  they  entrusted  strong  powers 
to  such  a  body  as  that,  lest  the  result  should 
be  that  this  power  wotdd  be  used,  not  for 
the  protection,  but  for  the  suppression  of 
liberty  and  freedom  of  discussion.  The 
main  clause  of  the  Bill  embodies  the  absur- 
dity of  punishing  those  outrages  by  making 
a  new  crime.  It  was  no  untried  measure  ; 
the  principle  had  been  often  tested  before. 
But  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland 
its  application  was  likely  to  prove  more  an- 
noying than  in  former  years.  They  were 
alwut  to  shut  up  the  people  of  Ireland  at 
night,  when  it  was  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  the  fanner  and  small  agriculturist 
should  resort  to  fairs  and  markets — going 
early  and  returning  late — in  consequence 
of  the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse. 
The  effect  of  their  curfew  clause,  as  it  was 
called,  though  it  deserved  some  harsher 
name,  if  enforced  even  in  Tipporary,  would 
be  to  bring  agriculture  at  once  to  a  stand- 
still. It  was  very  hard,  to  be  sure,  that 
carriers  should  bo  assaulted  at  night  ; 
but  it  would  be  worse  if  they  were  to 
Iks  taken  up  because  they  were  out 
after  dark,  and  rendered  liable  to  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.  The  onus 
would  rest  on  them  of  proving  that  they 
were  innocent  ;  at  all  events,  they  were 
subject  to  detention.  And  how  did  they 
expeut  the  public  works  to  be  carried  mi — 
their  railways,  their  bridges,  their  canaK 
it  the  workmen  who  lived  at  a  distance 
were  liable  to  urre.it  goiug  to  or  returning 


from  their  labour?  Did  they  mean  to  pans 
a  short-time  Bill  for  Irish  workmen  too  ? 
The  noble  Lord  mistook  his  cheer  respect- 
ing the  Bequests  Act.  lie  cheered  the 
mention  of  that  Act — not  as  one  who  had 
opposed  it,  but  as  one  who  had  supported 
it,  for  he  had  not  voted  against  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  could  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  never  witnessed  any- 
thing more  absurd  than  the  conduct  of  Go- 
vernment in  having  allowed  themselves,  on 
some  foolish  point  of  honour,  to  refuse  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh 
to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  their 
proper  position,  and  thereby  marring  tho 
whole  of  their  Bill.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  strange  fatality  about  the  measures 
of  Government.  They  had  first  of  all  in- 
troduced the  Maynooth  Bill,  which  was 
certainly  the  best  act  of  Government ;  but 
could  they  forget  the  speeches  by  which 
that  Act  was  introduced  and  recommended  ? 
Could  they  forget  the  remarks  about  **  mes- 
sages of  peace,"  and  **  the  little  black 
cloud  in  the  West  ?"  Why,  if  those  mea- 
sures were  right,  they  should  have  been 
granted  without  such  little  graces  of  ora- 
tion. The  character  of  Government  could 
not  be  judged  of  by  its  measures — there 
seemed  such  a  singular  want  of  unity  of 
puqmse  in  all  they  did.  One  day  they  ap- 
pointed some  quiet  Catholic  gentleman  to 
office,  and  the  next  they  give  promotion  to 
some  two  or  three*  Orangemen.  Now  eame 
the  State  prosecutions — the  Maynoothgrant 
succeeded  them  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Colleges  Bill  was  to  be  followed  by  this 
Protection  of  Life  Bill,  as  it  was  termed. 
Instead  of  seeing  such  measures  as  this, 
he  hoped  before  the  Session  closed  to  be- 
hold a  comprehensive  Act  brought  in  for 
the  regulation  of  the  state  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland — he  hoped  to  see  Her 
Majesty's  Government  introduce  some  mea- 
sure calculated  to  meet  the  imjMirtanee  of 
the  subject;  and  he  believed  that  a  law 
well  framed  and  judiciously  supported  in 
reference  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  ques- 
tion would  do  more  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  nrd«  r  than  all  the  Protection 
and  Coercion  Bills  they  could  pass  for  the 
next  century.  The  measure  should  not 
only  secure  the  tenant  coni|»ensation,  but 
enable  him  to  estimate  the  amount  he  was 
entitled  to;  and  such  a  measure  would  prove 
heueticial  not  alnne  to  the  tenant,  but  also 
to  the  landlord.  The  strange  state  in 
which  part ic-  wen*  in  that  House  would 
have  the  effect  of  givini;  an  extended 
ground  for  action   to  the   Iri*h   Member; 
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and  he  trusted  that  the  spirit  of  sympathy 
for  Ireland  which  had  been  so  gratifyingly 
exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
Session  would  not  be  barren  in  its  results, 
but  would  produce  lasting  and  glorious 
effects.  The  present  period  seemed  favour- 
able for  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
question.  There  was  no  animosity  against 
the  Established  Church;  and  it  might  be 
regretted  that  so  favourable  a  period  for 
the  settlement  of  that  question  had  not 
been  laid  hold  of — when  a  time  less  suited 
for  an  equitable  compromise  had  arrived. 
There  was  now  an  opportunity  of  settling 
that  question  on  grounds  satisfactory  to 
England,  and  without  insult  or  injury  to 
Ireland.  One  thing  was  certain — the  spirit 
of  the  age  was  not  in  favour  of  restrictive 
measures  for  Ireland — that  spirit  had  al- 
ready spoken  by  the  lips  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers — not,  perhaps,  in  self-condemna- 
tion— but,  certainly,  in  self-humiliation; 
and  had  obliged  them  to  confess  that  the 
policy  they  had  heretofore  pursued  in  and 
out  of  office  was  not  just  or  proper.  The 
claim  of  Ireland  to  equality  with  England 
had  been  acknowledged.  lie  called  on  the 
House  and  the  .Government,  not  to  make 
Ireland,  in  matters  affecting  civil  liberty 
and  the  details  of  private  life,  an  exception 
from  the  principle,  that  in  everything  was 
she  entitled  to  equality  with  Great  Britain. 
Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  at  a  period  previous  to  the  Easter 
holidays,  I  gave  notice  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  myself  and  my  friends  around 
me  would  be  prepared  to  support  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House,  provided  the 
Government  evinced  by  their  conduct  an 
earnestness  to  press  it  forward — provided 
they  showed  a  real  eagerness  to  carry  it 
out — provided  they  proved  the  sincerity  of 
their  intentions  by  suffering  no  unnecessary 
delay  or  obstruction  to  interpose,  which 
they  could  reasonably  avoid.  It  will  be 
also  in  the  remembrance  of  the  House  that 
on  that  occasion  I  informed  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
appear  from  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
that  they  were  lukewarm  or  indifferent — 
that,  permitting  all  other  measures  of  less 
immediate  necessity  to  be  carried  through 
the  House  in  preference  to  this,  they  gave 
us  cause  to  believe  that  in  their  minds  no 
necessity  existed  for  the  Bill — no  such 
"  emergency  "  as  they  spoke  of,  to  justify 
any  party  in  this  House  in  furnishing  Go- 
rernmentwith  such  unconstitutional  powers, 
I  informed  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that 


under  those  circumstances  we  should  not 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  continue  our  sup- 
port. Now,  Sir,  when  I  call  to  mind  that 
this  Bill  came  down  to  this  House  on  tho 
13th  of  March  —  that  it  was  not  read 
a  first  time  until  the  1st  of  May,  and 
that  since  then  nearly  six  weeks  have 
elapsed  before  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
attempted  to  take  any  steps  to  forward 
this  measure — when  I  recollect  that  since 
the  Easter  holidays  the  Government  has 
allotted  no  Government  night  for  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  upon  the  first 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  stood  upon  the 
Order  Book  of  the  House,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  they  permitted  no  House  to  be 
made — when  I  recollect  that  since  the  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time,  they  have  permitted 
four  other  Government  nights  to  be  occu- 
pied with  different  business,  other  than  the 
Corn  and  Tariff  Bills;  that  they  suffered 
four  nights  which  were  not  Government 
nights  to  be  wasted — the  House  in  three 
of  those  nights  having  risen  before  eight 
o'clock,  and  on  the  fourth  before  nine 
o'clock — I  think,  Sir,  after  these  things, 
it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  no 
great  desire,  no  great  earnestness,  no 
great  sincerity,  has  been  shown  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  carry  this  measure 
into  a  law.  On  these  grounds,  then,  I 
think,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
course  which  previously  to  Easter  I  an- 
nounced I  would  take — I  think  I  am  fully 
justified  in  saying,  that  the  casm  foederis 
has  come,  when  we  will  no  longer  support 
them.  Sir,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  measure  upon  this  occasion  ; 
but  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland — who  announced  on  the 
hustings  of  Falkirk  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  this  House  in  order  to  rescue 
Ministers  from  that  defeat  which  ho  said 
was  hanging  over  them  should  he  not  bo 
returned — makes  a  statement  such  as  this 
I  am  about  to  quote,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing upon  it.  The  noble  Lord  tells  us  that 
it  is  a  notorious  fact — in  short,  that  it  is 
known  to  every  one — that  crime  in  Ireland 
invariably  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
days  grow  long.  Well,  Sir,  if  that  be  the 
case,  I  think  it  is  reason  enough  for  pass- 
ing this  measure,  whilst  the  days  were 
short,  and  nights  long.  This  statement 
surely  furnishes  no  grounds  for  postponing 
the  second  reading  until  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  June.  But,  Sir,  the  very  reverse 
of  what  the  noble  Lord  tells  us  is  the  fact. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  find,  that 
looking  at  the  returns  of  crime  committed 
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lost  year,  that  the  month  of  June,  which  it 
is  perhaps  known  to  tho  nohle  Lord  has 
the  longest  day,  is  precisely  the  very 
mouth  when  tho  greatest  number  of  of- 
fences of  this  kind  occurred.  I  find  upon 
looking  at  the  constabulary  returns  of  lust 
year,  S9G  crimes  of  this  kind  occurred  ; 
823  offences  of  the  same  description  oc- 
curred in  the  May  of  the  same  year  ;  and 
708  in  the  month  of  July  following  the 
month  which  has  the  longest  day  in  the 
year.  Now,  mark,  in  November  and  De- 
cember of  1845,  the  number  of  offences 
was  not  89C  or  823,  but  667  in  the  one, 
and  603  in  the  other.  I  find  that  the 
noble  Lord  is  not  very  well  informed  re- 
garding the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland. 
When  he  came  here  to  rescue  the  Govern- 
ment from  defeat,  he  ought  to  have  con- 
trived to  be  a  little  more  accurate  and  suc- 
cessful in  providing  information  for  the 
House.  Indeed,  the  noble  Lord  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  much  of  his  attention 
to  Ireland  when  he  appears  totally  uncon- 
scious of  tho  existence  of  such  a  town  as 
Castlebar.  But,  Sir,  if  we  look  attentively 
to  the  information  respecting  crime  in  Ire- 
land— not  that  which  we  have  received  to- 
night, but  previously — if  we  look  to  that 
which  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  this 
House  on  Friday  last,  I  must  say  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  new  grounds  for 
passing  this  measure  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  month  of  February.  I  find,  by  com- 
paring the  last  five  months  of  tin1  present 
year,  with  the  first  five  months  of  1 K4/5,  that 
the  increase  upon  all  kinds  of  crime  is  not 
more  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  so  very  formidable  an  increase 
as  to  justify  the  Government  in  pressing 
forward  a  measure  of  this  kind,  after  bran- 
dishing it  before  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple for  five  months  together,  and  that 
too,  without  any  earnest  intention  of  curry- 
ing it  through  Parliament.  But  if  we  look 
to  the  character  of  these  offences,  we  will 
find,  that  respecting  those  to  which  the 
Bill  is  meant  to  apply,  there  has  not  been 
an  increase;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  posi- 
tive diminution.  I  lind  that  the  crimes  of 
homicide — tiring  at  the  person — conspiracy 
to  murder  -  -  forcibly  entering  dwelling- 
houses  -incendiariMii — burglary  —  house- 
breaking— rubbery  of  urins.  in  the  first  five 
months  of  l«S4.*»,  amounted  to  7SI»;  whilst 
in  the  five  months  of  the  present  year  la*t 
parsed,  the  same  crimes  amount  to  only 
.V»-|.  In  the  crime  of  serving  threatening 
notices,  I  find  there  bun  been  a  correspond- 
ing diminution.     In  the  first  five  months 
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of  1845,  the  number  of  these  crimes 
amounted  to  915;  in  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  year  to  802.  So  that  tho 
very  crimes  which  this  measure  is  designed 
to  put  down,  have  fallen  off  25  per  cent, 
being  1,701  in  1845,  and  1,356  in  1846. 
In  crimes  of  an  inferior  kind  something  of' 
the  same  sort  has  taken  place;  such  as  in- 
juring property  by  turning  up  land,  steal- 
ing cattle,  maiming  cattle,  shearing  sheep. 
I  find,  Sir,  that  whereas  offences  of  this 
kind  amounted,  in  1845  (1  mean  in  the 
five  months  alluded  to),  to  705,  in  1846 
they  fell  off  to  600  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  When  the  Ministers  introduced  this 
measure,  the  noble  Lord  told  you  it  was 
brought  forward  as  a  temporary  measure, 
for  a  temporary  emergency;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  emergency,  the  measure  has 
been  postponed  from  January  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  of  June.  Yes,  Sir.  at 
the  expiration  of  five  months,  the  Govern- 
ment call  upon  the  House  to  proceed  with 
a  measure  to  meet  an  emergency  which  oc- 
curred five  months  ago.  This  would  of  it- 
self form  a  good  reason  for  my  opposing  the 
Government  on  the  present  occasion;  but, 
►Sir,  there  are  much  stronger  and  heavier 
reasons.  I  and  the  Gentlemen  around  me 
refuse  to  trust  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Yes,  Sir.  we  will  no  longer  trust  11  er  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  We  have  for  good 
reasons  eca*»od  to  place  any  confidence  in 
them.  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot 
with  safety  intrust  them  with  the  charge 
of  so  unconstitutional  a  power  as  the  Bill 
contains.  There  would  be  reason  enough 
to  refuse  trusting  them  if  there  were  no 
other  than  the  ignorance  or  the  double 
dealing  which  they  displayed  as  regards 
other  measures  conneeted  with  Ireland,  for 
we  have  been  deceived.  The  Minister  de- 
ceived ns,  for  he  told  us  five  months  ago, 
that  before  this  time  there  would  bo 
4aflfM),iMiO  of  starving  men  in  Ireland. 
Are  we  who  have  been  falsely  assured  that 
there  would  be  famine  in  Ireland — are  we 
again  to  receive  statements  such  as  have 
been  H*nuted  by  every  man  of  common 
sen*e  in  both  countries — an*  we  again  to 
tru^t  in  the  statements  of  that  Minister  ? 
Are  we  to  tru«*t  the  man  who  dared  to  come 
down  to  thi*  Moose,  nml  utter  with  confi- 
dence statements  such  n«»  these  ?  Are  we 
to  countenance  Mich  a  Ministry  as  tit  go- 
vernor* for  thU  country  (  I  will  not  star 
to  di«c ii*<i  thi*  measure  i  Were  it  even  ne- 
co-.iry  tor  the  peace  nf  Ireland.  I  ask  whe- 
ther then-  i-  any  Member  of  this  ilou*e 
who  thinks  the  Government  mean  to  carry 
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it  through  ?  When  there  hare  heen  such 
postponements,  such  obstructions,  such  de- 
lays— when  five  months  have  been  suffered 
to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second  read- 
ing—can any  one  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  Ministry  are  in  earnest — that  those 
on  the  Treasury  bench  do  not  know  in  their 
hearts  that  the  Session  will  be  over  before 
they  can  drag  this  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  There  may  be  some  of  my 
Irish  friends  in  this  House  who  may  be  dis  • 
posed  to  support  this  measure,  because  they 
honestly  think  that  some  measure  of  coercion 
is  required,  that  something  stronger  than  the 
ordinary  law  is  required  for  certain  districts. 
Don't  let  them  "  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls,"  that  if  we  permit  the  Bill 
to  pass  the  second  reading,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  will  trouble  themselves  to  carry 
it  out  into  a  law.  Well,  then,  Sir,  I  say 
it  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House 
— I  say  it  is  a  mockery  and  an  insult  to 
Ireland — a  mockery  and  insult  to  them  to 
brandish  measures  before  their  eyes  which 
Ministers  never  intend  to  carry  into  law. 
For  these  reasons  I,  for  one,  shall  do  my 
best  to  prevent  this  mockery  being  com- 
mitted. We  have  been  told  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  as  much  in  earnest  about 
carrying  this  measure  as  in  carrying  the 
Corn  Law.  But  how  different  has  been 
their  conduct  upon  the  one  measure  and 
upon  the  other  !  They  devoted  every  day, 
Government  and  Motion  days,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Corn  Bill — to  repeal  that 
law  which  they  had  so  often  pledged  them- 
selves to  support.  They  acted  with  the 
leal  of  new  converts — they  forced  on  the 
measure — they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
holidays — they  were  to  be  worked  up  to 
Good  Friday  eve — in  short,  no  toil  was  too 
great — no  question  so  important — no  delay 
so  fatal  as  those  which  occurred  on  the 
Corn  Importation  Bill.  But  how  different 
the  case  with  the  Coercion  Bill — delay,  ob- 
struction, six  months'  intermission,  short 
sittings — why,  bad  and  unkind  as  the  Go- 
vernment was,  I  cannot  believe  they  are 
yet  so  far  lost  to  a  sense  of  propriety  as  to 
consent  to  a  waste  of  so  much  valuable 
time  if  they  really  considered  that  the  Bill 
was  necessary.  No  sooner  does  it  become 
a  question  of  the  Coercion  Bill  instead  of 
the  Corn  Law,  than  the  House  is  indulged 
with  long  holidays  ;  and  on  Monday  night, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights,  permitted 
to  adjourn  at  half-past  seven.  Does 
this  look  like  earnestness  and  sincerity? 
Is  there  any  man  in  this  House,  is  there 
any  man  in  the  country  >  who  is  fool  enough 


to  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  in  earnest  with  their  Life  and  Property 
Protection  Bill  ?  Believing,  therefore,  that 
to  be  the  case,  I  say  that  the  sooner  we 
kick  out  the  Bill  and  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters together  the  better.  With  these 
views  I  could  delay  no  longer  rising  in  my 
place  and  stating  the  part  which  I  and  my 
friends  around  me  are  prepared  to  take.  I 
should  certainly  have  preferred  an  Amend-  ' 
ment  which  took  the  shape  of  a  direct  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  but,  if  we  can  believe  any 
pledges  which  are  given  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  Treasury  bench,  we  may  I 
suppose  conclude,  that  when  they  find  that 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  carry  the  Go- 
vernment measures,  they  will  think  it  time 
to  retire.  We  used,  Sir,  I  recollect,  to 
be  told  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  be  a  Minister  on 
sufferance  ;  but  I  think  he  must  be  blinded 
indeed  by  the  flattery  of  those  around  him, 
if  he  has  not  learnt  that  he  is  now  a  Mi- 
nister on  sufferance,  tossed  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  sometimes  depending  on  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  sometimes  depending 
on  my  friends  around  me,  supported  by 
none  but  his  forty  paid  janisaries  and 
some  seventy  other  renegades,  one-half  of 
whom,  whilst  they  support  him,  express 
their  shame  at  doing  so.  When,  I  say, 
this  is  the  state  of  the  Government,  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  speak  out  on  this  mea- 
sure, and  in  this  debate  to  mark  our  sense 
of  their  conduct  by  voting  against  them. 
Therefore,  though  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
may  be  sustained  by  his  forty  paid  jani- 
saries, and  his  seventy  renegades,  I  ask 
him  if  he  has  not  lost  the  confidence  of 
every  honest  man  in  this  House,  and  of 
every  honest  and  honourable-minded  man 
out  of  this  House  ?  We  are  told  now — we 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself — 
that  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  humiliating 
in  the  course  which  he  has  pursued — that 
it  would  have  been  base  and  dishonest  in 
him,  and  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his 
Sovereign,  if  he  had  concealed  his  opinions 
after  he  had  changed  them;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
remember,  and  to  remember  with  sorrow — 
with  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow — the  time 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  chased  and 
hunted  an  illustrious  relative  of  mine  to 
death  ;  and  when  he  stated  that  he  could 
not  support  his  Ministry,  because  a  leading 
Member  of  it,  though  he  had  changed  no 
opinion — yet,  from  his  position  was  likely 
to  forward  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
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cipatinn  ;  that  was  the  conduct  of  the  right 
him.  Baronet  in  1827;  but  in  1829  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  told  the  House  that  he 
had  changed  his  opinions  on  that  subject  in 
182j,  and  had  communicated  that  chango 
of  opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  That, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet in  1827  from  getting  up  in  his  place 
and  stating  that  he  had  severed  himself  from 
Mr.  Canning's  Government  because  he 
could  not  support  a  Government  of  which 
the  chief  Minister  was  then  favourable  to 
tho  measure,  which  it  appeared  afterwards 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  approved  of 
two  years  before.  If,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  says,  it  is  base  and  dishonest 
and  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  Minister 
to  his  Sovereign  to  continue  to  maintain 
opinions  after  he  has  changed  them,  does 
not  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  I  ask,  stand 
convicted,  on  his  own  verdict,  of  base  and 
dishonest  conduct,  and  conduct  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  his  Sove- 
reign ?  When  I  recollect  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  1827,  and  in 
\82df  after  his  change  of  opinion  in  182.5, 
though  he  has  been  sitting  long  on  the 
stool  of  repentance,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
country  will  not  forgive  the  same  crime 
twice  in  the  same  man.  A  second  time 
has  the  right  hon.  Baronet  insulted  the 
honour  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  now  time  that  atonement  should 
he  made  to  the  betrayed  constituents  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  now  time  that  the  coun- 
try should  know — no,  the  country  needs 
not  know — but  it  is  time  that  Europe  should 
know,  and  that  the  world  should  know, 
the  treachery  which  has  been  committed 
by  those  now  in  power,  and  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  voice  or  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  England.  Prosperity  may 
1m*  lost  to  the  agricultural  interest,  our 
domestic*  interests  may  suffer,  they  may  be 
betrayed;  but  let  not  Europe  think  —  let 
not  America — let  not  the  world  think — 
that  England  is  committed,  that  England 
i>  a  participator  in  the  guilt  of  tho>e  who 
sit  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Then,  I  say, 
tliat  now  tiie  time  has  come  when  tho.-e 
Gentlemen,  who  have  been  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  treason  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet — though  1  believe  from  all  that  I 
hear  said  amongst  them  that  they  abhor 
the  traitor — having  secured  the  success  of 
those  measures  which  they  ha\e  consist- 
ently supported — the  time,  I  >av.  luu  now 
conn*  when  they  will  mark  their  m*ii<c  of 
the  eoiirsi*  pursued  by  the  Government, 
and  will  show  that  thev,  no  more  tluiu  wc, 


approve  of  the  conduct  of  Iler  Majesty's 
Ministers;  and  feeling  that  Her  Maiestj's 
Ministers  can  no  longer  presume  to  insult 
the  country — after  they  have  been  put  in 
a  minority,  as  1  know  they  must  be,  I  do 
think  that  the  time  has  come  when,  by 
putting  them  in  a  minority,  and  by  driving 
them  from  power,  we  ought  to  compel  them 
to  make  atonement  for  the  political  trea- 
chery of  which  they  have  been  guilty— for 
the  dishonour  winch,  by  their  conduct, 
they  have  brought  upon  Parliament — and 
for  the  dishonour  which  they  have  brought 
upon  the  country,  as  well  as  atonement  for 
the  treachery  which  they  have  shown  to- 
wards the  constituencies  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT:  I  have  lately,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  ventured  to  trespass 
on  the  House  at  some  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bill  which  comes  now,  at  length 
the  second  time,  before  us  for  discussion, 
and  from  which  has  arisen  so  much  of  acri- 
monious debate,  so  much  divergence  from 
the  matter  in  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  against  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment charges  not  heard  from  that  quar- 
ter for  the  first  time  —  charges  which 
the  noble  Lord  considers  he  has  a  right 
to  make  —  charges  which  are  couched 
in  language  seldom  heard  in  this  House 
— in  language  which  it  would  be  for  the 
character  of  this  House  should  not  be 
heard  —  in  language  which  I  will  not 
repeat  —  in  terms  which  1  will  not  re- 
taliate, so  long  as  I  have  any  self-respect 
or  regard  for  my  own  character.  As 
long  as  I  have  that  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter and  the  reputation  of  this  House 
which  becomes  its  Members,  I  will  nei- 
ther impute  to  others  motives  by  which  I 
scorn  to  be  influenced  myself,  nor  will  I 
consent  to  import  into  this  House,  into  the 
Senate  of  this  country,  terms  and  language 
and  expression*  which  are  better  suited  to 
some  other  arena  than  to  one  where  Gen- 
tlemen are  met  together  gravely,  seriously. 
and  deliberately  to  discuss  measures  vitally 
affecting  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord  says  that  we  cannot  be  in 
earnest  in  pressing  this  Bill;  and  he  founds 
that  suspicion  upon  the  fart,  that  now  in 
June,  when  he  has  discovered  that  tho 
days  are  long,  we  are  only  pressing  the 
s<ruinl  reading  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
I  should  like  to  know  from  what  quarter, 
with  a  face  of  decency,  can  be  brought  the 
charge  of  delaying  the  measure  before  the 
House — a  charge  brought  to-night,  not  for 
the  pur|Mise  of  argument,  but  for  a  purpose 
very  different.    Because,  night  after  night. 
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as  sure  as  an  argument  had  been  met,  as 
sure  as  a  fact  had  been  contradicted,  the 
same  fact,  the  same  argument  was  repro- 
duced. [Interruption.]  It  may  be  to  the 
distaste  of  the  hon.  Member  that  I  should 
speak  my  mind  on  that  matter  ;  but  this  I 
say,  that,  granting  to  you  for  argument, 
granting  to  you  that  never  for  one  moment, 
in  the  whole  tactics  of  your  resistance  to 
the  Corn  Bill,  you  dreamt  of  delay — grant- 
ing that  it  was  nothing  but  the  exu- 
berance of  eloquence  —  granting  all  this, 
I  say  the  noble  Lord  may  at  the  same 
time  recollect  that,  such  was  the  length 
of  the  discussion,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  Government  to  bring  this  Bill 
earlier  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  we  should  have 
brought  this  Bill  on  before  the  Corn  Bill ; 
that  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
but  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord,  whose  powers  of  incredu- 
lity are  so  great  that  he  told  us  there  never 
was  a  necessity  for  any  interference  what- 
ever in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  food 
of  the  poor,  now  tells  us — not  on  three 
years'  experience,  but  on  \ three  weeks'  ex- 
perience— that  the  course  he  took  a  few 
days  back  was  utterly  unsound.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  may  dislike  to  hear  any  defence 
made  by  men  whom  they  think  they  can 
attack  with  impunity;  but,  Sir,  I  trust  that 
so  long  as  I  have  a  seat  in  this  House, 
nothing  in  my  previous  conduct  ever  will 
disentitle  me  to  its  attention,  however 
humbly  I  may  offer  myself  to  its  notice; 
and  certainly,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  I 
cannot  think  the  noble  Lord  himself,  or 
any  other  Gentleman,  can  consider  me 
disentitled  to  address  it.  Well,  I  say,  the 
noble  Lord,  who  says  there  has  been  no 
cause  whatever  for  any  interference  in  Ire- 
land as  regards  the  food  of  the  people, 
has  now  found  out,  after  three  weeks' 
reflection,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  inter- 
ference to  protect  life  and  property  in  that 
country.  But  a  short  time  ago,  so  keen  was 
he  on  this  head,  that  he  could  not  even  wait 
for  the  discussion  to  begin  on  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  but  he  anticipated  it  by  pro- 
ducing cases  horrible  to  him,  of  women  at- 
tacked, of  fire-arms  discharged  into  poor 
men's  cottages,  of  old  ladies  attacked  as 
they  came  home  from  church  in  broad 
day.  There  was  no  stint  to  the  noble 
Lord's  indignation  against  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  attacks  on  women  and  defence- 
less persons.  Where  has  all  his  indigna- 
tion gone  now?  The  noble  Lord  said,  that 
the   blood  of    murdered   men  must  rest 


upon  the  head  of  any  man  who  delayed 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  but  one  day;  that 
the  blood  of  the  man  who  was  murdered  was 
upon  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, ay,  and  upon  the  head  of  every  man 
who  supported  them,  if  they  delayed  for  a 
single  day.  Upon  whose  head  is  the  blood 
of  murdered  men  to  be  now  ?  Suddenly, 
upon  no  fresh  information,  upon  no  change 
of  circumstances — at  three  weeks'  notice 
— to  turn  round  and  say,  that  what  we  told 
you  was  a  crime  before  God  and  man;  that 
course  we  can  now  adopt,  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country !  Now,  because 
there  are  other  reasons ;  not  that  we  love 
Ireland  less,  but  that  we  hate  more  the 
men  who  at  present  hold  the  reins  of  Go- 
vernment. I  heard  the  noble  Lord,  with 
that  singular  logic  which  seems  to  pervade 
his  mind,  and  with  his  tendency  to  make 
compacts  which  I  think  he  calls  casus  foe- 
deris, disclaim  his  former  connexions,  to 
enclose  in  his  political  embraces  certainly 
not  that  portion  of  the  political  parties  in 
this  House  which  has  the  closest  affinity 
with  the  opinions  he  professed  to  hold 
[Lord  G.  Bentinck:  I  hold  them  still.]  I 
cannot  pretend  to  have  any  affinity,  cer- 
tainly, with  the  present  political  opinions 
of  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  said 
the  other  night,  that  because  a  Gentleman 
(Mr.  S.  O'Brien),  in  his  opinion,  had  quali- 
lities  which  entitled  him  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  great  was 
his  respect  for  those  qualities  which  could  so 
attach  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  mind  and 
love  of  a  whole  people,  that  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  opinions,  whatever  they  may 
be  now,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  new 
alliance.  The  noble  Lord  will  pardon  me, 
but  I  am  quoting  his  words  accurately. 
He  said  that  this  hon.  Gentleman  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  that  portion 
of  the  Empire;  and  what  did  he  propose 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  ?  He 
said,  if  you  will  propose  in  this  House  that 
the  Corn  Law  shall  be  suspended,  though 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for 
it ;  though  if  there  were  a  necessity  for 
it  I  believe  it  would  do  harm,  yet — such 
was  the  logical  inference  which  the  noble 
Lord's  mind  drew  from  it  — although  the 
measure  is  wrong,  I  will  vote  for  it  because 
you  are  a  man  who  reign  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Well,  we  have  the 
sam e  sort  of  consistency  in  the  course  the 
noble  Lord  is  now  taking.  The  noble 
Lord  was  ready  to  vote  for  a  measure, 
although  he  believed  it  wrong,  because  it 
was  supported  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  ; 
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ho  is  now  ready  to  oppose  a  measure,  al- 
though he  thinks  it  right,  because  it  is 
opposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  whoso 
claims  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  such  charms  for  the  political 
predilections  of  tho  nohlo  Lord.  I  will 
not  go  back  to  other  matters  to  which  the 
nohlo  Lord  has  alluded.  We  have  had 
sufficient  discussion  already  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Bill.  I  do  not  think  the  Ilouse 
has  much  disposition  to  go  again  over  that 
ground.  Tho  noble  Lord  may  make  his 
accusations  of  treachery  ;  he  may  charge 
us,  in  consequence  of  our  conduct,  with 
having  forfeited  his  confidence.  I  must 
Bay,  if  this  Government  is  to  cease  to  rule 
in  this  country  —  aftor  tho  exhibitions 
I  have  seen;  after  the  willingness  I  have 
seen  in  the  noble  Lord  to  sacrifice  his 
opinions  at  threo  woeks'  notice,  and  ally 
himself  with  political  parties  with  whom  ho 
cannot  have  any  political  sympathy— with  a 
party  whose  proceedings  would  tend  in  my 
belief  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire — 
I  say,  that  after  these  things,  of  all  tho  loss 
with  which  we  are  threatened,  the  loss 
which  I  should  care  tho  least  for  would  bo 
that  of  the  confidence  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Tho  noble  Lord  says  we  are  not  in  earnest 
in  pressing  this  Bill.  He  quotes,  with  that 
unfortunate  love  of  arithmetic  which  leads 
him  to  calculations  in  human  blood  now, 
just  as  it  led  him  to  grain,  tallow,  and  tim- 
ber before — a  calculation  to  show  that 
though  three  weeks  back  it  might  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  Government  to  in- 
terfere, it  is  not  worth  while  to  interfere 
now,  because  he  finds  only  5«>2  homicides 
in  tho  returns.  Only  i).r)2  homicides ! 
The  whole  tone  of  his  mind,  in  fact,  is 
changed  in  consequence  of  some  prospects 
he  entertains  from  the  combination  of  par- 
tics  in  this  House,  but  totally  irrespective 
of  the  opinions  he  himself  advanced.  Hut 
I  answer  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  responsible  for  tho  peace  of 
Ireland,  cannot  consider  that  on  account  of 
some  combination  of  parties,  human  life  is 
not  to  be  regarded  there.  They  do  attach 
some  importance  to  that  denouncement  of 
the  noble  Lords,  that  if  they  do  not  j>ersist 
with  the  Hill,  they  incur  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility. The  people  of  this  country  will 
judge  between  them  and  the  noble  Lord. 
They  know  the  professions  which  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  party  had  made  from  this 
side  of  the  House.  They  know  the  opinion 
which  he  expressed,  and  the  strong  terms 
in  which  he  hurled  defiance  at  that  party 
with  whom  ho  is  now  leagued  in  compact. 


Sir,  we  have  introduced  this  measure  from 
a  paramount  sense  of  its  necessity.  The 
noble  Lord,  who  says  that  he  does  not  see 
in  us  a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  vote  for  it,  will  allow  me 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  through  any  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  that  he  voted 
for  it  a  few  weeks  ago  ?  Was  not  there 
evidence  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
laid  before  the  House  ?  Could  not  the  noble 
Lord  judge  of  it  then  by  that  evidence; 
and  does  he  not  judge  of  it  by  the  same 
evidence  now  ?  It  was  from  reading  the 
evidence  adduced  then  that  the  noble  Lord 
voted.  Then,  Sir,  I  want  to  know  what 
has  happened  in  the  interval,  that  the 
samo  statements  are  now  to  be  discredited  f 
How  is  it  that  the  remedies  once  so  loudly 
called  for,  are  now  no  longer,  necessary, 
and  the  crimes  so  loudly  decried  are  now 
no  longer  reprehensible.  Sir,  the  country 
will  judge  of  the  course  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  taken.  Sir,  I  repeat  that  Go- 
vernment have  brought  in  this  Bill  under 
a  paramount  sense  of  its  necessity,  and  I 
tell  the  noble  Lord  that  the  Government 
will  persevere  in  urging  it  through  Parlia- 
ment— urging  it  in  spite  of  all  his  vitupera- 
tion— in  spite  of  that  factious  combination 
— I  make  no  charge  against  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  Those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  opposed  this  measure  are  right,  nay, 
arc  bound  to  continue  their  opposition.  It 
is  those  who  alter  their  course  without  any 
alteration  in  the  circumstances,  I  denounce. 
Sir,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the  ru- 
mours circulated  for  the  last  few  days,  I  may 
repeat  that  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  J.  Kussell)  to  bring  to  hia 
assistance  the  services  of  a  number  of  Gen- 
tlemen who  arc  more  anxious  to  divide  with 
him  than  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
question — a  proposal  in  reference  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  acted  as  I  should  have 
expected  him  to  act — he  treated  it  with 
that  silence  which  I  suppose  it  is  hardly 
Parliamentary  to  designate  as  the  silence 
of  contempt.  ["  Name,  name!"]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  gangway,  who  are 
so  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  thoee 
who  have  thus  preferred  to  make  combina- 
tion to  unseat  a  Government,  rather  than 
to  act  u]K>n  the  plan  which  they  had 
enounced — rather  than  to  continue  to  give 
that  vote  which  by  every  pledge  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  give — 1  can  only  re- 
commend, after  the  division  shall  have 
taken  place,  to  study  the  list,  where  titer 
will  tind  tho  names  thev  arc  in  search  of. 
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I  have  made  no  charge  against  an  indi- 
vidual. 1  was  speaking  of  a  party,  and 
judging  them  hy  their  acts.  I  see  a  party 
who  suddenly,  on  the  same  measure,  and 
without  any  change  of  circumstances,  take 
a  diametrically  opposite  course  ;  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  once  avows  that  it  is  done 
with  the  intention  of  displacing  the  Go- 
vernment. Under  these  circumstances  why 
should  I  he  called  on  to  name  ?  Well,  Sir, 
to  this  measure,  introduced  as  it  has  been 
with  much  deliberation — introduced  as  it  has 
been  with  the  support  of  the  great  body  of 
this  House — whatever  may  be  the  altered 
circumstances  we  have  now  to  combat, 
whatever  may  be  the  combinations  against 
us — 1  repeat,  Sir,  that  to  this  measure  the 
Government  are  determined  to  adhere.  I 
know  not  what  may  be  its  fate,  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  in  the  attacks  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  made  on  the  sincerity  of 
the  Government  in  bringing  forward  this 
Bill,  he  shows  that  he  has  but  little  know- 
ledge of  the  motives  by  which  public  men 
are  guided;  but  I  trust  that  this  House  will 
never  sanction  a  departure  from  that  hon- 
ourable spirit  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
country  should  be  conducted.  I  for  one, 
at  least,  shall  deeply  regret  to  see  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  understanding  that  a  public 
man  may  have  higher  than  mere  party  ob- 
jects, and  that  he  may  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice even  party  support  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  success  of  measures,  neces- 
sary, in  his  opinion,  for  promoting  the  hap- 
pinesss  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  used  language  in  that  House 
that  was  most  unusual;  he  thought  that 
the  Government  had  taken  a  course  that 
was  also  most  unusual.  The  conduct  of 
the  Government  had  been  such  as  had  not 
before  been  witnessed  in  that  House.  They 
were  sent  by  their  constituents  to  deliver 
their  opinions  honestly  and  fairly  in  this 
House;  and  if  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  so  extraordinary,  language 
might  naturally  have  been  uttered  in  re- 
spect to  it  which,  on  more  mature  consi- 
deration, might  not  have  been  uttered. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  remarked  that  the  blood 
of  all  those  who  were  murdered  in  Ireland, 
would  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  delayed  this  measure  for  a 
single  day;  but  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  delayed  it  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
They  could  not  suppose  that  there  was  the 


same  necessity  for  it  now  as  when  they  had 
voted  for  it  upon  the  first  reading.  They 
were  then  assured  that  the  Government 
were  in  earnest  about  it;  and  yet  they  per- 
mitted the  Corn  Law  Bill  to  pass  through 
this  House  instead  of  this  more  important 
measure.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
same  necessity  now  existed  for  it.  They 
said  that  now  they  would  not  pass  this  Bill 
because  they  had  no  longer  any  confidence 
in  the  Government.  They  had  but  little 
confidence  when  they  supported  them  on 
the  first  reading;  and  he  thought  that  that 
littleness  was  now  considerably  less.  That 
want  of  confidence  was  further  increased  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  respect 
to  the  Poor  Law  Settlement  Bill.  They 
had  been  told  that  they  had  entered  into  a 
compact  with  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  ever  entered  into 
any  such  compact.  He  believed  that  the 
only  agreement  and  compact  that  existed 
between  them  was  this — that  they  had  no 
confidence  whatever  in  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  ROSS  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  complained  that 
the  Secretary  at  War  should  have  spoken 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien)  as  a  person  who  desired 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  The 
charge,  if  at  all  applicable  to  that  hon. 
Member,  was  equally  applicable  to  those 
who  held  his  opinions  as  to  the  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries;  and  when 
made  in  that  House  must  be  met  with  the 
shortest  and  promptest  denial. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  said,  all  he  had 
stated  was  that  the  noble  Lord  was  entering 
upon  an  allianoe  with  a  party  which  sought 
objects  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  lead  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  This, 
however,  was  merely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  un- 
doubtedly prevailed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  take  advantage  of  the  question  of 
adjournment  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  for  an  explanation 
of  a  phrase  in  his  speech,  which,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  House  was  now 
placed,  would,  he  thought,  be  deemed  but 
a  reasonabie  demand  on  his  part.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  allusion  to 
rumours  about  town  that  those  who  retained 
the  principles  which  they  held  this  time 
last  year,  but  who  now  found  themselves 
at  variance  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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mcnt,  had  entered  into  a  compact  against  I  dated  21st  March,  184G,  and  was  addressed 
tins  Ministers  with  the  nohle  Lord  who  con-    to  the  lion.  Member  lor  Cavan  (Mr.  Young). 
ducted  the  Opposition.     Ho  did  not  state  |  Uis  noble  Friend,  in  that  letter,  said— 
that  such  a  compact  had  been  entered  into;  ;      "  I  then  frankly  told  you,  with  respect  to  the 
but  he  said  a  proposition  had  been  made  by  I  Anti-Murder  BUI.  that  I  bettered  the  whole  piny 

Al       r,       .       *     /  ,        -t      „.A„    »/u:  JL     with  whom  I  served  were  but  of  one  opinion,  that 

the  Gentlemen  below  the  gangway,  *hicn  I  it  wag  a  mM  uncollktitlItional  m^m^t  and  ^y 

the  noble  Lord  liad  treated  with  something  ;  t0  ^  jllstiflcd  by  »omc  dire  exigency.  I  believe  I 
which  it  would  be  unparliamentary  to  term  j  termed  it  another  Curfew  Act,  and  tmid  that  no- 
contempt.  If  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  thinp  hut  the  most  imminent  danger  could  excuse 
War  said  this  in  the  heat  of  debate,  he  I  U /  bu[  lh*  if  the  <iovenunent  were  prepared  to 
,.  ,      '  t        ,.         ,     .  |  state  that  the  emergency  did  exist,  and  were  ready 

could  get  up  and  offer  an  explanation;  but .  to  j^  thcir  honestv  and  8incoritJ.  tested  hy 

if  he   said  it  decidedly,   believing  it,  and  i  pressing    the    measure  with  all    possible  speed 
intended  to  adhere  to  it,  he  would  no  doubt  ;  through  the  House,  we  should  be  disposed  to  give 

them  credit  for  the  existence  of  so  dire  an  emer- 
gency, and,  in  *pite  of  the  statement  of  Lord 
Clanricarde  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  would  sup- 
port them.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  ap- 
pear from  their  conduct  that  in  their  hearts  they 
did  not  believe  such  dire  necessity  did  exist — if 
the  danger  to  life  was  so  little  imminent  that  they 
could  atford  to  postpone  the  measure  on  which 
the  security  of  life  was  said  to  depend— a  i 


be  glad,  before  the  debate  concluded,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  definitively  and  de- 
cidedly reiterating,  not  only  that  statement, 
but  also  informing  the  llouse  who,  amongst 
the  party  maintaining  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection   in  that  House,  was  the   man    to 

whom  he  alluded.     It  was  not  his  wish  to  

add  a  word  of  bitterness  to  the  debate;  and  |  not  intended  to  come  into  operation  for  three 
he  trusted  that  neither  his  language  nor  ;  years— then  the  complexion  of  the  case  would  be 
manner  proved  that  he  had  such  a  wish;  \  very  much  altered,  and  I  conceive  we  should  feel 


different 


course,  pre- 


but  ho  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  aSk,  |  Z£TZ?Z?Z£t  »»oh  oire„m,u»i«. 
and  he  thought  the   House  would  sympa-  j  that  no  truc  or  lastim7  p^und  did  in  &ct  exist  for 


thize  in  his  wish  to  know,  what  ground  the  j  the  adoption  of  so  unconstitutional  a  i 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  for  the  charge  .  ftow>  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  see 
he  had  made  against  them  ?  He  said  charge,  fr0m  the  letter  he  had  received  that  the 
because  it  was  preferred  as  a  charge,  lie  !  casUg  fatleris  was  not  with  his  noble 
might  »ay.  a"d  "«  ^rou\i\  say  also,  that  if ;  Friend,  and  he  must  also  sec  that  situated 
they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  oppose  the  ag  that  party  (the  country  party)  was  in 
measure  of  the  Government,  they  could  ;  that  House,  it  did  not  become  them  to  let 
not  hold  out  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  ,  onc  single   night   pass  away  without  de- 


UusHoll)  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
could  sympathize  with  the  policy  which  he 
had  exhibited,  or  that  they  could  forswear 
their  own  principles  to  follow  his;  although 
differing,  as  they  widely  did,  from  the  noble 
Lord,  Ik*  knew  of  nothing  in  his  character, 
public  <»r  private,  to  make  them  ashamed  of 
having  had  intercourse  with  him.  l>ut  he 
must  remind  the  House  that  the  original 
ca.<u*  frtlrris  was  not  with  the  noble  Lord, 
but  with  Her  Majesty's  Government.  His 
noble  Friend  had  proposed  to  read  to  the 
House  certain  correspondence  which  some 
time  since  passed  between  him  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government;  but  mi  Member  of 
the  Government  had  responded  to  that  pro- 
|H>sition;  and  the  correspondence  therefore 
remained  in  obscurity.  With  the  permis- 
sion "f  the  House  he  would  read  one  extract 
from  that  correspondence:  and  if  it  were 
the  wish  of  the  Government,  or  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  tin*  House,  his  noble  Friend  would 
make  that  correspondence  public  If  hi> 
noble   Friend  had  written   in  the  spirit  of 


manding  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
an  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
asserted  that  such  rumours  were  prevalent 
in  town,  and  whether  he  had  traced  them 
to  their  source,  or  could  apply  them  to  any 
hon.  Member  who  had  a  seat  in  that 
House  at  present  i 

Mit.  S.  IIEKHKKT  assured  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  believed  then*  was  no 
Member  of  the  House  against  whom  any 
charge  of  discourtesy  could  be  mode  with 
so  little  justice.  With  resj»ect  to  the  let- 
ter which  tin*  hon.  Gentleman  hod  read, 
he  did  not  think  he  was  called  upon  then 
to  enter  upon  it.  The  noble  Lord,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  no  doubt,  took  what  he 
thought  tin*  best  course;  but  all  it  amount- 
ed to  was.  that  he  told  the  Government,  if 
they  went  on  with  the  Corn  Hill,  he  would 
vote  against  them.  So  much  for  that  let- 
ter. With  respect  to  the  observations  he 
made,  and  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  for  an  explanation,  he  l>cgi:ed  to  re- 
call the  JIoU>e  to  the  exact  expression*  he 


prophecy,  he  could  not  have  rendered  his  i  |la,l  llMMl.  \\v  ]Uik\  no|  averted  of  his  own 
letter  mure  opportune  to  present  cireum-  '  knowledge  any  fact  whatever,  nor  had  he 
btanccs.      His   noble  Fricud's  letter  was  •  quoted  any  authority.     He  said  that  ru- 
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mours  bad  flown  about  town  tbat  tbe  noble 
Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  and  tbose  wbo 
acted  with  him  bad  made  an  offer  to  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to 
support  him  in  opposing  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.  Rumour  had  no  name  ;  but 
as  the  noble  Lord  appeared  to  dislike  the 
imputation,  he  would  beg  leave  to  show 
him  how  he  might  easily  disprove  it.  If 
any  blame  attached  to  the  noble  Lord  or 
his  party  for  taking  that  course,  it  was  not 
for  proposing  to  do  it,  but  for  actually 
doing  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  division 
should  ultimately  show  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Gentlemen  in  that  House  who  voted 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  on  its  first  reading 
should  vote  on  its  second  reading  directly 
against  it,  he  contended  he  should  be  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  rumour  to  be  well 
founded. 

Mr.  E.  YORKE  observed  that  it  had 
been  most  distinctly  stated  that  a  nego- 
tiation had  been  declared  to  have  been  car- 
ried on.  He  appealed  to  the  House  whe- 
ther any  other  construction  could  be  put 
upon  the  words  made  use  of  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  -Secretary  at  War, 
that  some  application  had  been  made  to 
the  noble  Lord  ;  and  he  asked  the  House 
to  judge  impartially,  whether,  if  an  appli- 
cation had  been  made,  that  application  was 
not  made  by  some  one  ?  If  the  application 
had  been  made  to  the  noble  Lord,  he  trust- 
ed the  noble  Lord  would  say  so,  for  the  sake 
of  the  House  and  the  party  by  whom  the 
application  was  made.  This  would  give 
the  person  an  opportunity  of  stating  upon 
what  authority  he  made  it.  If  they  had  a 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  that 
any  such  statement  was  made,  then  it  gave 
good  ground  for  knowing  that  they  could 
have  no  possible  confidence  in  a  Govern- 
ment which  sought  to  abandon  a  Bill  for 
the  Protection  of  Life  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  one  which  abolished  the  Corn 
Laws. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  would 
answer  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  on  his 
bench  (Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien),  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down. 
No  application  or  proposition  had  been 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  ,  noble 
Lord,  or  of  any  other  hon.  Member. 
lie  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  state 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  ob- 
jections which  he  had  stated  to  the  House 
on  the  first  bringing  in  of  this  Bill;  that 
he  then  stated  that  he  had  objections  to 
some  of  the  clauses  ;  that  he  particularly 
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wished  to  omit  the  clause  which  obliged 
persons  to  remain  in  their  own  houses  from 
sunset  to  sunrise.  On  further  considering 
this  Bill,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  fairer 
and  more  direct  course  to  oppose  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  rather  than  so  to 
mutilate  it  as  to  leave  none  of  its  important 
clauses.  He  stated  on  the  25th  May,  the 
day  on  which  this  Bill  stood  on  the  Orders 
of  the  Day,  that  he  wished  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  to  state  whether  he 
meant  to  bring  it  forward,  or  whether  it 
was  not  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session  ;  and  he  stated  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  thought  it  fairness 
to  him  to  state  that  when  he  did  bring  it 
forward  he  should  think  it  right  to  oppose 
the  second  reading.  It  was  true  that 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  had  since  that 
time  asked  him  what  it  was  his  intention 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  Bill,  and  whether 
they  were  authorized  to  state  his  intentions 
to  any  person  who  might  apply  to  know 
what  his  intentions  were.  He  did  not  use 
any  contemptuous  silence  ;  he  said,  "  I 
have  already  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  my  intention  to  oppose  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill;  and  you  will  de- 
clare those  intentions  to  whatsoever  person 
or  party  may  ask."  With  regard  to  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lynn,  he  had 
come  to  his  conclusion  on  grounds  which 
were  satisfactory  to  him  ;  and  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  regard  to  this  Bill,  on  grounds  which 
were  satisfactory  to  himself.  He  trusted 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
them  in  the  further  course  of  the  debate; 
but  those  grounds  were  entirely  public, 
and  they  rested  on  this,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  injurious  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
protection  of  life  to  allow  this  Bill  to  pass. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  said,  that  after 
what  had  passed,  it' was  due  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  first  put  the  question 
to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  s  statement  was 
conclusive  on  the  subject :  he  was  misin- 
formed. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  SESSION. 
Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  it  was  his  intention 
to  move  that  from  and  after  Thursday,  the 
18th  June,  Orders  of  the  Day  should  have 
precedence  over  Notices.  It  had  been  the 
uniform  course  to  move,  at  the  present 
period  of  the  Session,  that  a  third  day 
should  be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  which  belonged  to  the  Go- 
vernment. He  begged  leave,  therefore,  to 
H 
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move,  that  on  Thursday,  the  18th  June, 
Orders  of  the  Day  should  hare  precedence 
•  over  Notices,  and  the  same  with  regard  to 
all  succeeding  Thursdays. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thought  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  Motion, 
so  long  as  the  Coercion  Bill  was  before  the 
House.  After  so  many  Members  had  left, 
it  would  not  he  fair  to  enter  at  this  time 
into  the  grounds  of  his  objection  ;  he  would 
therefore  move  that  the  debate  on  this 
question  be  adjourned.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion he  should  be  prepared  to  state  the 
grounds  why  the  House  should  not  adopt 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  R.  YORKE  apprehended  that  the 
proposed  course  had  been  usually  adopted 
every  year,  and  had  been  found  to  work 
well.  If  the  matter  went  to  a  division,  he 
should,  therefore,  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  that  he  should 
also  support  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  a  usual  Motion  at  this 
period  of  the  Session,  and  if  it  was  neces- 
sary during  any  Session,  it  was  so  this 
Session,  when  business  was  in  arrear. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  give  an  assurance 
that  he  would  not  use  Thursday  for  the 
purposes  of  this  I J  ill,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Motion.  All  he  asked  for  was,  that 
the  question  should  be  entertained  at  a  fu- 
ture time. 

Dn.  HOWKIXG  also  thought  the  Mo- 
tion a  usual  one  at  this  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  he  had  made  the 
Motion  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government,  bis  sole  ob- 
ject being  to  advance  the  public  business, 
am  was  customary  at  this  period  of  the 
Session.  With  respect  to  any  stipulation, 
such  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  In*  could  not  consent  to  it. 
lie  had  brought  forward  the  Motion  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  the  IrUh 
Lite  Protection  Hill;  and  if  that  measure 
had  not  been  in  existence,  he  would  have 
made  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  should, 
therefore,  consider  it  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  to  make  the  Motion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enter  into  a  stipulation  of  the  kind 
alluded  to.  Xor  could  he  see  that  it  could 
prevent  discussion  on  the  Irish  Life  Pro- 
tection Kill.  He  luiijht  observe  that,  in 
declining  to  enter  into  any  stipulation,  lit* 
did  not  wish  to  take  any  unfair  advantage 


with  reference  to  the  discussion  on  that 
measure. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL,  finding  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Ilouse  was  generally  against  him, 
would  then  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  Motion  agreed 
to. 

Ilouse  adjourned  at  half-past  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  10,  1846. 

MfNtTES.]    Pcblic  Bills. — I"-  Erection  and  Repair  of 
Churches  in  Consolidated  Ecclesiastical  Districts. 
Reported,    Railway  Companies  Dissolution;  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice;  Poor  Removal. 

P«TiTiovft  PachKNTKu.  By  *everal  hon.  Members,  from 
an  immense  number  of  places,  complaining  of  Refusal  to 
grant  sites  for  the  Erection  of  Churches  for  the  Pre* 
Church  of  Scotland. — liy  Mr.  Duncan,  from  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Dundee,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures 
for  promoting  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
— By  Mr.  Jamet  Kelly,  from  Secular  Clergymen  and  lay- 
men of  the  City  of  Limerick  and  its  Vicinity,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  by  Mr.  Ricardo, 
from  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  the  Village  of  Cow* 
bridge,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BttL— 
By  Mr.  Blakemore,  from  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  again»t  the  Union  of  the  Sees 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Immediate 
Appointment  of  a  Rishup  to  the  newly  erected  See  of 
Manchester.— By  Mr.  P.  Stewart,  from  Merchants,  Ship- 
owners, Manufacturers,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Pott 
of  Lerwick,  and  from  Member*  of  the  Norfolk  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  pra>ing  that  all  Expenses  Dor  the 
Erection  and  Maintenance  of  Lighthouse*.  Floating  Buoys, 
and  Beacons  on  the  Coast*  of  the  (  niteii  Kingdom,  should 
be  henceforth  defrayed  out  of  the  Public  Revenue. — 
By  Mr.  Braimton,  from  Ratepayers  of  Naveatock  and 
Little  War  Icy,  for  Rqtcal  or  Alteration  of  the  Lunatics 
Act  ami  Lunatic  Asylums  and  I>auper  Lunatics  Act.— 
By  sir  J  amen  Graham,  fnnn  Officers  of  the  Loogtown 
l.'nion,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Pour  Law  Officers. 
By  Mr.  Muntz  and  Mr.  Ord,  from  Mcruhcr*  of  several 
Religious  Societies,  and  others,  for  the  Abolition  of  Ca- 
pital Punishment*. 

T1IK  DANISH  CLAIMS. 

Order  of  tlu1  Day  for  the  I  louse  to  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  Danish 
claims,  was  read.  On  the  Motion  that  the 
Speaker  ilo  now  leave  the  Chair. 

The  CIIANCKLLOU  uf  tiik  KXCIIE- 
(Jl'KK  said  :  Sir.  although  the  House  on  a 
former  ueca-iion  consented  to  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  Friend  iMr.  I  la  west,  that  on  the 
present  ilay  we  should  <jo  into  Committee 
on  tlii-*  suhjeet,  I  think  there  are  strong 
reasons  why  the  limine  -hoiild  not  fulfil  the 
ohjeet  of  tln»  vote  whii'h  they  eame  to  on 
that  ilay:  ami  I  therefore  rr-e  at  this  early 
stiiifi'  of  the  iliM'ii4<iim  for  the  puqmse  of 
moving  an  Amendment  to  the  Mntioii  uf 
my  hon.  Frieml.  I  am  -en-ihle.  Sir.  that 
in  lining  mi  I  lahmir  under  very  e»»nM(|,T_ 
aMe  ilithYiihie-i,  heeau^e  I  ha\e  ttlways 
found,    upon    every    successive    octtuiuii 
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when  these  claims  have  heen  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  there  has  been  stated,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  some  new  cir- 
cumstance apparently  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  decision  of  the  House,  adduced  at 
a  period  when  it  is  difficult  to  afford  a  reply 
to  them — statements  arc  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  House  to  support  the 
propositions  which  are  made  to  them  with 
respect  to  these  claims,  yet  on  another  day 
those  very  statements  turn  out  to  be  alto- 
gether void  of  a  just  foundation,  and  to  be 
such  as  should  not  influence  the  decision  of 
the  House.  Now,  for  instance,  on  the  for- 
mer occasion  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
in  the  course  of  his  reply,  adduced  an  addi- 
tional argument  which  we  had  not  heard 
of  before  the  support  of  these  claims.  He 
did  not  for  a  moment  dispute  that  there  had 
been  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark; but  he  stated  that  a  declaration 
was  made  in  the  same  year  which  cured  the 
previous  declaration  of  war,  and  restored 
peace  to  Denmark;  and  that,  therefore, 
Great  Britain  made  no  attempt  to  declare 
the  illegality  of  the  capture,  because  the 
declaration  of  war  was  not  issued  until  No- 
vember. He  impressed,  therefore,  upon 
the  House  that  it  was  just  and  proper  that 
the  House  should  restore  to  their  former 
position  those  persons  that  had  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  war.  But,  Sir,  was 
there  no  foundation  for  that  judgment  ? 
Of  course,  when  Copenhagen  was  surren- 
dered, there  was  a  capitulation  which  pro- 
vided for  the  restoration  of  such  goods  as 
had  been  taken  during  the  war.  The  Danish 
Government  itself  issued  an  order  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  during  the  war  certain 
regulations  were  to  be  observed  as  to  Eng- 
lish subjects,  expressly  nullifying  the  asser- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  wish- 
ed the  House  to  believe  that  these  capitula- 
tions were  not  made  during  the  war;  ex- 
pressly nullifying  the  declaration  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  seven  days  afterwards,  that  the 
war  was  then  in  force,  and  that  certain 
hostile  measures  with  respect  to  British 
subjects  were  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  war.  A  new  case  was  adduced  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  former  occasion,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  House  to  agree 
to  his  propositions.  Sir,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  on  various  occasions  to  oppose 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
remunerating  the  claimants  on  account  of 
the  Danish  losses;  and  I  have  done  so,  Sir, 
first,  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant constitutional  principle;  and  next, 
because  I  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any 


justice  whatever  in  the  claims  which  are 
submitted  to  the  House.  Sir,  this  House 
has  very  wisely  determined  that  they  will 
not  admit  any  grant  of  money,  or  any  re- 
mission of  duties  due  to  the  Crown,  unless 
it  come  down  to  the  House  recommended 
by  the  respectful  suggestion  of  the  Crown; 
and  they  have  done  it  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  in  order  that  the  House  may  not 
be  imposed  upon  by  specious  or  plausible 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
on  an  uninvestigated  claim.  The  object  of 
that  determination  has  been,  that  individual 
Members  may  not  be  influenced — that  they 
may  not  rashly  vote  away  the  money  of  the 
people  to  parties  who,  by  means  of  great 
exertion,  active  canvassing,  and  constant 
representation  of  facts  more  or  less  accu- 
rate, have  acquired  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  Members,  and  who  persuade  them 
to  vote  away  the  public  money.  And,  Sir, 
this  House  has  laid  down  a  wise  rule,  and 
I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
a  side-wind  proceeding.  When  the  case 
was  submitted  to  the  predecessors  in  the 
office  that  I  hold,  and  when  it  had  been 
submitted  to  me  also,  we  each  of  us,  acting 
under  a  sense  of  our  public  duty — which  is 
not  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  make  a 
grant  of  money  unless  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  is  made 
are  just — have  refused  to  assent  to  the  pe- 
tition to  this  House  praying  for  the  grant- 
ing of  these  claims.  And  upon  the  same 
principle,  I  will  not  willingly  consent  that 
the  Crown  should  be  placed  in  the  situation 
of  having  an  address  presented  to  it,  when 
the  Crown  has  not  been  advised  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  the  payment  of  these 
claims.  Sir,  this  is  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment. It  is,  in  fact,  virtually  getting 
rid  of  the  control  which  the  House  has  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
undue  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  It 
is  truly  a  dangerous  experiment,  because 
it  would  not  put  a  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  claims  may  go.  If  during  the 
war  with  Denmark  you  are  prepared  to 
give  the  sufferers  by  that  war  the  sum  of 
250,000Z.,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  because  the  country  with  whom 
you  were  at  war  did  not  make  certain 
regulations  as  to  the  capture  during  the 
war,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  extent 
these  claims  may  now,  and  at  future 
times  be  made;'  for  if  the  principle  of 
this  grant  of  money  is  good  with  re- 
gard to  Denmark,  the  principle  is  good 
with  respect  to  every  country  with  which 
you  may  be  at  war,  whatever  their 
H2 
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tions  continued  long  after  the  time  it  was 
asserted  the  war  had  broken  out.  The 
case  of  America,  which  had  been  referred 
to,  was  altogether  different,  for  there  no 
one  doubted  that  a  declaration  of  war  had 
been  made.  But  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  there  was  no 
surplus ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  payments 
were  made  they  must  come  out  of  the 
public  purse.  He  was  not  so  sure  that  no 
surplus  could  be  found;  but  even  if  that 
were  so,  why  did  the  Government  refer 
these  claims  to  adjudication,  and  call  on 
the  parties  to  produce  proofs  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  Government  had  been 
beaten  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  live  successive  occasions.  At 
length  the  matter  was  referred  to  Commis- 
sioners. What  did  they  do  ?  They  called 
all  the  parties  before  them,  and  ulti- 
mately cut  down  their  claims,  425JKXW.  to 
225,000/.  If  the  claims  which  they  had 
adjudicated  upon  and  adjusted  were  legal, 
and  these  not,  he  would  admit  the  force  of 
the  opposition  now  made  to  his  Motion; 
but  they  had  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  Follett,  that  the  former  claims  were 
not  of  a  legal  but  of  an  equitable  nature ; 
and  these  present  claims  stood  precisely  in 
the  name  situation.  The  only  strong  ar- 
guments urged  against  these  claims  came 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  behind 
him  (Sir  T.  Wilde),  and  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  there  had  been  a  declara- 
tion i if  war.  But  supposing  that  there  had 
been  a  declaration  of  war,  there  remained 
the  convention  of  the  7th  of  Septcmtar  to 
be  got  over.  If  there  had  been  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  why  were  not  seizures  made 
at  once,  and  ship-;  confiscated  and  sold, 
instead  of  being  detained  pending  negotia- 
tions i  !>ut  he  would  not  argue  the  ques- 
tion on  technical  grounds:  he  called  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  interests  of  lirittsh  merchants 
and  shipowners,  and  not  to  allow  in  in  ►cent 
parties  to  sntFer  mi  account  of  the  sudden 
adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  of 
a  j  ml  icy  deem  i -d  necessary  to  counteract 
the  de.-igi:-*  of  Napoleon  at  the  time  when 
the>e  transactions  occurred.  It  had  Won 
stated  that  a  proclamation  hail  been  issued. 
warniiiir  parties  of  the  danger  of  hostilities; 
hut  n^.tin<*t  this  was  to  hi'  set  the  Mihse- 
«ju<'!it  declaration  «»f  the  Hriti-h  authorities 
tli.i*  the  two  ciiuutrics  were  n«-t  in  a  state 


position  may  be,  ami  however  ample 
their  means  as  to  trade ;  and  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  any  care  for  the  mode  in  which 
the  public  money  is  to  be  expended,  to  op- 
pose this  first  step,  which  shall  introduce 
this  new  principle  that  you  are  to  indemnify 
your  own  subjects  for  losses  at  sea  during 
a  war  between  this  and  any  other  nation. 
Sir,  observe  I  am  not  here  standing  up  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  I  am 
defending  the  rights  of  the  people  of  this 
country  generally.  You  tell  me  there  is 
justice  in  the  claims  of  these  individuals 
whose  property  has  been  sacrificed  at  sea; 
and  that  those  merchants,  who  have  lost 
their  ships  and  cargoes  during  the  war, 
have  sustained  a  loss  for  which  you  are 
bound  to  show  them  some  commiseration, 
and  to  make,  them  some  compensation. 
Sir,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  captures 
at  sea  during  war  are  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  nations,  and  that,  as  a  totally 
different  question  from  captures  on  land,  is 
not  the  question  now  before  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  House  will,  on  this  day 
six  months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
Committee. 

Mu.  HAWKS  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  made  a  somewhat  novel  discovery, 
that,  as  a  question  was  debated  year  after 
year,  new  arguments  were  advanced  in 
favour  of  it.  There  was  a  distinct  opinion 
from  the.  Solicitor  General  that  there  was 
no  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, which  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  the  House: — 

"  I  ain  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  of  tin- 
l»»th  of  A u«riist,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
is  not  a  declaration  nf  war,  ami  that  it  merely 
orders  an  embargo  on  Hriti-h  -hips,  ami  not  the 
confiscation  of  them.  There  is  a  di*tinction  be- 
tween an  embargo  ami  a  confiscation.  It  is  stated 
liy  the  law  of  Knirlaml  ami  of  nation-*,  that  an 
embargo  directs  only  the  detention  of  the  |»ro|wrty 
from  the  owner:  ami  a  cmifwatiini  takes  away  the 
property  altogether.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
instrument  in  <pie  timi  which  authorizes  tin-  ta- 
king away  |ierm:iiieiitly  any  liritish  projiert;." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  assumed  the 
ju*tico  id"  the  war,  :md  that  honmark  de- 
clared war.  It"  that  were  so,  all  ho  emild 
say  was,  that  every  State  puper  published 
at  the  time  wa>  in  coutr-idictiost  t«>  tie* 
assumption.  The  llanUh  Mini-tor  «1 : « I  ?:'»t 
leave  till  the  LMth  of  N.ivemi'.r.  Tin- 
haui-h  Government  had  imt  c.mti  -at  d 
liny  of  our  property  until  we  ii-ni  com- 
menced to  cunli  scute  theirs ;  and  m-j-otia- 


nf  In i-* "'it v.  ;ind  the  continued  re-idem f 

t!:--  Miui-r.r  at  our  t'oiirt.  !!••  tru-ted 
that  «ii:  «■  of  the  law  (itu'i'iT*  ••!*  the  Crown 
would  think  it  v.urth  while  to  aiiswcr  hid 
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call,  and   by  disposing   of  his   argument 
render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  divide. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  The  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House,  com- 
plained in  one  part  of  his  speech,  that  this 
question  had  never  yet  been  settled  by  a 
fair  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  it 
upon  its  strictly  legal  grounds  ;  while  in 
another  part  of  his  speech  he  invited  the 
House  to  look  away  from  the  dry  techni- 
calities of  law  to  equitable  considerations 
and  substantial  merits.  He  was  will- 
ing to  meet  the  hon.  Member  upon  either 
issue  ;  and  when  he  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  opinion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General,  which  with  some  os- 
tentation he  had  read  to  the  House,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  inform  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  obtain 
from  a  lawyer  an  opinion  favourable  to  your 
own  view.  For  how  was  a  lawyer's  opin- 
ion taken  upon  a  case  submitted  ?  It  had 
become  a  proverb  that  you  could  attach  no 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyer,  unless  you  saw  the  statement  laid 
before  him  as  containing  the  facts  upon 
which  that  opinion  had  been  obtained. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  facts  stated  to  the 
Solicitor  General,  and  the  question  put  to 
him.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
upon  facts  so  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question 
so  put,  his  hon.  Friend  could  not  by  pos- 
sibility have  given  a  different  answer.  And 
yet  the  opinion  so  obtained  did  not  affect 
in  the  least  the  decision  at  which  the  House 
should  arrive.  Was  he  without  an  instance 
even  in  this  very  question  of  the  Danish 
Claims  ?  For  the  purpose  of  dressing  up 
their  case,  the  claimants  had  obtained  a 
favourable  opinion  from  a  lawyer  not  less 
eminent  even  than  his  hon.  Friend  the  So- 
licitor General.  Sir  W.  Follett,  upon  a 
case  submitted  to  him.  had  advised  in  fa- 
vour of  the  claims.  Did  that  opinion  con- 
clude Sir  W.  Follett  in  his  higher  capacity 
of  a  Member  of  that  House  ?  On  the  con- 
trary Sir  \V.  Follett,  having  then  no  con- 
nexion with  office,  and  no  peculiar  regard 
for  the  view  taken  at  the  Treasury,  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  heard  the 
comprehensive  statement  made  by  the  then 
Attorney  General,  the  Member  for  Wor- 
cester ;  and  what  was  the  course  he  took  ? 
He  declined  to  give  his  vote  in  Parliament 
in  accordance  with  his  written  opinion  as  a 
lawyer.  He  said,  "  I  advised  upon  the 
case  submitted  to  me  ;  but  I  must  act  in 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  actual 
facts  and  merits  of  the  case  as  I  now  hear 


and  understand  them."  So  much  then  for 
the  weight  which  the  opinion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  upon  an  ex 
parte  case  submitted  to  him  as  a  lawyer, 
was  supposed  to  have  in  this  discussion. 
Well,  but  the  hon.  Member  asked,  "  How- 
can  the  House  of  Commons,  which  in  two 
former  cases  has  admitted  these  very  claims, 
now  stand  upon  some  legal  technicality,  and 
refuse,  in  the  present,  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice they  have  accorded  in  the  former  in- 
stances ?  "  He  gladly  joined  issue  on  this 
question,  for  it  brought  them  at  once  to  the 
vitals  and  marrow  of  the  subject.  The 
hon.  Member  insisted  that  the  several 
claims  were  identical  in  principle.  Sir 
James  Macintosh  and  the  able  jurispru- 
dents upon  whose  arguments  the  former 
claims  had  been  sustained,  carefully  repu- 
diated the  identity  ;  for  they  knew  that  in 
regard  to  the  claims  now  under  discussion 
there  existed  a  conclusive  answer,  which, 
if  the  identity  had  been  admitted,  must  of 
course  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole.  Sir 
James  Macintosh  therefore  drew,  as  the 
House  was  now  called  upon  to  draw,  the 
widest  distinction  between  the  cases.  Sir 
James  Macintosh  rested  his  whole  argu- 
ments upon  this  broad  principle  :  "  If  you, 
the  Imperial  Government,  fail  to  secure  to 
your  subjects  the  observance  by  other  na- 
tions of  the  rights  of  international  law,  you 
are  bound  to  obtain  from  the  nation  that 
breaks  the  law  compensation  to  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  injured  ;  and  if,  from 
any  political  considerations  of  your  own, 
you  decline  to  discharge  this  duty,  and  to 
enforce  this  compensation,  you,  the  Impe- 
rial Government,  and  not  the  private  per- 
sons, must  bear  the  cost  of  these  political 
considerations  ;  or,  in  other  words,  you 
must  pay  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the 
compensation  you  have  failed  to  obtain  from 
the  proper  quarter.' '  This  was  the  princi- 
ple of  Sir  James  Macintosh  upon  which 
Parliament  had  conceded  the  two  former 
classes  of  claims.  Now  let  the  House  ob- 
serve the  real  point  in  issue.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Gambicr  in  the  Baltic,  and 
during  his  presence  there,  and  subse- 
quently, the  Danish  Government  had  con- 
fiscated three  classes  of  goods,  the  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects,  viz.  :  —  1st, 
Goods  on  shore  in  Denmark  ;  2d,  Book 
debts  owing  to  British  subjects;  and 
3rdly,  The  matter  now  in  hand,  vessels, 
and  goods  on  board  of  vessels.  But  by 
the  rules  of  international  law  a  Govern- 
ment is  not  entitled,  etiam  flagrante  hello, 
to  confiscate  goods  on  shore,  nor  book  debts. 
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In  those  two  cases,  therefore,  there  was  a 
clear  invasion  of  the  law  of  nations.  We 
had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  enforeo 
compensation  from  Denmark;  and,  applying 
the  principle  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  granted  to  the  par- 
tics  injured  compensation  from  the  Impe- 
rial Exchequer.  But  how  stood  the  law  of 
nations  as  to  vessels,  and  goods  on  hoard  of 
vessels  ?  That  in  the  event  of  war,  they 
arc  the  proper  subject  of  confiscation.  To 
sustain  his  case,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
them,  the  hon.  Member  knew  he  must 
meet,  and  ho  had  attempted  to  meet,  the 
issue— Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  war? 
Now,  ho  (Mr.  Cardwell)  thought  this  was  no 
way  narrow  or  refined,  hut  a  wide  and  sub- 
stantial distinction.  War,  or  no  war,  in 
the  two  first  cases  the  law  of  nations  had 
been  infringed;  in  the  third,  the  question 
simply  was —  Was  there  a  war,  or  not  I 
The  hon.  Member  said,  at  the  time  the 
seizures  wero  made  there  was  no  war. 
Now,  these  seizures  were  all  made  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  the  document  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  That  document  had 
been  often  quoted  in  the  course  of  these  de- 
bates. It  was  issued  by  the  Danish  Go- 
vemment  on  tho  16th  August;  and  it  re- 
ferred expressly  to  the  hostilities  actually 
subsisting  between  the  countries.  I  Jut  tin1 
hon.  Member  said  this  document,  if  it  did 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  was  cured 
by  another  document  subsequently  signed 
between  the  parties.  Now  some.  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  wore  present  in  the 
fleet  of  Lord  (iumbicr.  They  could  totify 
to  the  occurrences  of  tho  2nd  September. 
Tbe  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  said,  that 
before  that  date  there  had  been  on  the  part 
of  Great  Hritain  no  declaration  of  war. 
That  was  not  the  question.  The  question 
was  not — Was  there  a  declaration  of  war? 
-  -hut,  was  there  war  (  Tins  campaign  of 
Waterloo  wan  preceded  on  the  part  of  (Jreat 
Hritain  by  no  declaration  of  war.  Would 
the  hon.  Member  inform  the  IIoiiM»what  on 
the  iSth.luuc  1S1."»  were  the  relations  Mih- 
hitting  between  "(in-at  liritain  and  the 
French  Ktnperor  i  Were  they  the  relations 
of  peace,  because  then*  had  been  no  formal 
declaration,  or  were  they  not  the  relations 
of  war  (  On  the  L'ml  September.  1  Si  »7". 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  was  com- 
menced. What,  then,  on  that  day  were  the 
relation?*  between  Denmark  and  Great  Hri- 
tain *  lint,  said  the  hon.  Member,  admit- 
ting war  mi   tin1  L'nd.   there  wa*  pea n 

the  7th  September.      And  the    hon.  Mem- 
ber, with  admirable  ingenuity  inventing  a 


new  argument,  which  in  all  these  numerous 
discussions  had  escaped  the  preceding  ad- 
vocates of  the  claim — relied  upon  the  con- 
vention of  the  7th  September.  Now  what 
was  the  document  on  which  so  much  was 
laid  ?  It  was  headed  "  Articles  of  Capi- 
tulation." It  purported  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  Copenhagen,  and  to  extend  onlj 
to  the  Island  of  Zealand.  In  truth,  its  sole 
object  and  its  sole  etFect  was  to  save  Co- 
penhagen from  the  impending  horrors  of 
bombardment.  According  to  tho  hon. 
Member,  it  terminated  the  war,  and  re- 
established the  relations  of  peace.  What 
thought  the  Danish  Government  upon  that 
subject  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  another  do- 
cument issued  on  the  Uth  September,  two 
days  after  the  former,  which  disposed  of 
this  notable  discovery.  It  was  a  document 
issued  by  the  Danish  Government,  and 
containing  directions  as  to  the  conduct  to 
be  observed  by  their  officers  during  what 
they  call  "  this  present  war."  The  opin- 
ion, therefor*',  of  the  Danish  Government 
as  to  its  relations  with  Great  Britain  was 
beyond  dispute.  Now  what  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Great  Hritain  'i  The  hon.  Member, 
adverting  to  the  document  of  the  4th  No- 
vember, had  stated  with  some  triumph  that 
this  was  not  a  declaration  of  war — that 
the  advocates  of  the  Treasury  had  been 
deceived  by  an  erroneous  heading  in  tho 
Annintl  Iloihtrr — and  that  it  wa>  in  fact  a 
proclamation  of  reprisal.  He  I  Mr.  Cnrdwcll) 
cheerfully  admitted  the  correctness  of  the 
distinction.  It  strengthened  his  argument. 
The  document  wa»  u«>t  -trictly  speaking  a 
declaration  of  war — it  was  a  proclamation 
of  repri>al.  It  was  not,  as  he  had  already 
shown,  the  custom  of  (Jreat  Hritain  to  issue 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Hut  when  d?d 
Great  Hritain  i<*ue  a  proclamation  uf  repri- 
sal '.  Was  it  during  pence  f  (  >r  did  not  a  pro- 
clamation of  reprisal  necessarily  imply  on  tho 
part  of  (.Jreat  Hritain  the  acknowledgment 
of  an  exiting  war  i  Clearly,  then,  war 
existed  in  fact-  clearly  war  was  proved  to 
have  been  recognized  a-  actually  subsisting 
by  the  otiicial  document >  of  both  the  \n\X\- 
gerent  parties.  Hut  if  war  su!"»i>ted,  vos- 
-cN  and  «r«"»d-  mi  board  of  ve*«*el>.  were  by 
tin-  rule*  of  international  law  the  proper 
Mihject*  of  conti>catiuii;  ami  if  so.  then  in 
rc-pert  of  the  CUM*  advoeatcd  by  tin*  lion. 
Member,  no  breach  of  that  law  had  been 
committed,  ami  no  claim  fur  compensation 
had  arisen,  lie  thought  thi-  di«]Mi>ed  of 
tli.'  wh"le  c.i«»e,  and  wa-  t.i  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, both  upmi  the  law  and  upon  the  wider 
grounds  of  equity,  a  full  and  conclusive au- 
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swer.  There  was,  however,  further  evi- 
dence that  the  Treasury  had  not  been  ac- 
tuated by  a  narrow  desire  to  resist  a  claim, 
when  it  determined  the  question  of  peace 
and  war.  In  1810  claims  had  been  made 
upon  the  Treasury,  the  justice  of  which  de- 
pended upon  a  coarser  argument  ;  the 
Treasury,  deciding  against  the  interests 
of  the  Exchequer,  ruled  that  there  had  been 
a  war,  and  paid  the  claims.  To  that  de- 
cision, so  taken,  when  it  told  in  favour  of 
the  claimant  and  against  the  public,  the 
Treasury  had  uniformly  adhered.  Suc- 
ceeding Governments  and  different  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion with  a  unanimous  voice.  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  in  advocating  the  other  claims, 
had  carefully  disconnected  them  with  these, 
resting  as  they  did  upon  grounds  on  which 
he  could  not  venture  to  rely.  This  de- 
cision the  hon.  Member  invited  the  House 
now  for  the  first  time  to  overthrow.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  this  claim  had  always 
been  kept  alive.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell),  on 
the  contrary,  said,  that  while  the  other 
claims  were  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  this  claim  had  been  advisedly 
and  wisely  kept  in  the  back  ground.  He 
believed  that  in  1838,  the  war  having  oc- 
curred in  1807,  the  other  claims  having 
been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  claim  had  first  ventured  to 
submit  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
believed  it  was  unfounded  in  law — that  on 
the  score  of  equity  it  had  no  distinctive  me- 
rits— that  in  policy  the  precedent  would  be 
most  dangerous,  opening  the  door  for  ap- 
peals, not  to  the  justice  but  to  the  compas- 
sion of  the  House,  for  calamities  unavoid- 
ably sustained  in  former  wars,  at  however 
great  a  distance  of  time;  and  under  the 
obligation  of  an  imperative  sense  of  duty, 
he  without  any  hesitation  supported  the 
Motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
this  question  this  day  six  months. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  :  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  did  vote  upon  the  question  in 
1841,  and  who  are  not  present  now.  I 
find  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  division  in 
that  year  (1841),  the  ayes  were  127,  and 
the  noes  96  ;  and  I  find  on  that  occasion 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who 
are  not  present  now  : — The  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly),  Sir  Frederick 
French,  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  and  Lord  Eliot,  who  is  now  Lord 
St.  Germans.  Where  are  all  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  gone  ?    Will  no  one  tell  me  ? 


But  I  would  say  on  this  occasion  that  you 
have  spent  sums  of  money  in  ornamenting 
Trafalgar-square  and  other  public  places; 
but  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  you  to 
be  just  before  you  become  generous.  I  do 
look  upon  this  whole  transaction  as  a  mean 
one  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Your 
merchants,  who  are  paying  an  income  tax 
of  five  millions  a  year,  have  a  right  that 
their  property  should  be  protected.  Let 
us  pay  our  debts,  and  when  we  have  a  sur- 
plus let  us  give  away.  This  will  be  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  with  our  busi^ 
ness.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
these  claims;  I  am  no  way  interested  in 
them;  but  I  think  them  founded  on  justice, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  discharged. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion : — Ayes  58;  Noes  85  :  Majority  27. 


List  of 

the  Ayes. 

Aglionbv,  II.  A. 

M'Carthy,  A. 

Archbofd,  R. 

Mangles,  R.  D. 

Bagge,  W. 

Masterman,  J. 

Bailey,  J. 

Mathcson,  J. 

Baine,  W. 

Moffatt,  G. 

Baldwin,  B. 

Jtforreys,  Lord 

Barnard,  E.  G. 

O'Brien,  T. 

Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 

O'Connell,  D. 

Bere8ford,  M. 

O' Conor  Don 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

Bridgeman,  II. 

Ord,  W. 

Broadlcy,  II. 

Palmer,  G, 

Christie,  W.  D. 

Pechell,  Capt. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Chute,  W.  L.  W. 

Craig,  W.  G. 

Plumridge,  Capt. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

Douglas,  Sir  H, 

Seymer,  H.  K. 

Duncan,  G. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 

Etwall,  R. 

Spooner,  R. 

Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy 

Stanley,  E. 

Finch,  G. 

Stuart,  Lord  J. 

Forster,  M. 

Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Wakley,  T. 

llothara,  Lord 

Ward,  n.  G. 

Hudson,  G. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

Hume,  J. 

Williams,  W. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Wodehouse,  E. 

Irton,  S. 

Kemble,  H. 

TELLERS. 

Long,W. 

Hawes,  B. 

Mackenzie,  T. 

Buller,  O. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 

Brotherton,  J. 

A'Court,  Capt. 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Acton,  Col. 

Buller,  E. 

Adare,  Visct. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Arkwright,  G. 

Busfeild,  W. 

Austen,  Col. 

Cardwell,  E. 

Barkly,  H. 

Carew,  W.  H.  P. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 

Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 

Baring,  rt.hn.W.B. 

Connolly,  Col. 

Barrington,  Visct. 

Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 

Bodkin,  W.  H. 

Damer,  hon.  Col. 

Bowles,  A. 

Denison,  J.  E. 

Boyd,  J. 

Denison,  E.  B. 
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convinced  that  the  movement  was  real,  and 
that  it  proved  an  earnestness  of  conviction, 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  give  sites  for 
edifices  which  might  be  only  temporarily 
occupied,  and  which  might,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, interfere  with  the  Established 
Church  of  the  land.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, his  noble  Friend  became  convinced 
that  his  people  were  in  earnest,  he  gave 
way,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and  in  other 
places,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  But  there  were  seve- 
ral who  still  kept  the  congregations  in  a 
state  which  was  disgraceful  to  a  Christian 
country — to  a  country  which  claimed  to  it- 
self almost  exclusively  the  merit  of  respect- 
ing civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  would 
hardly  be  believed  that  in  Scotland,  at  this 
moment,  there  were  numerous  instances 
of  congregations  being  compelled  to  hold 
their  meetings  for  public  worship  on  the 
seashore,  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  in 
public  roads,  not  only  for  ordinary  service 
— for  sermon  and  public  prayer — but  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  administered  in  the  open  air. 
Even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  exposed 
to  every  inclemency,  the  infant  babe  was 
held  up  for  baptism,  the  child  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  sacrament  administered 
without  a  roof  to  cover  the  individuals  as- 
sembled, and  all  through  the  wilful  determi- 
nation of  certain  individuals  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  say,  at  this  time  of  day,  "  Be- 
cause you  choose  to  adopt  certain  opinions, 
you  shall  not  carry  on  your  worship  with 
decency  and  comfort."  He  regretted  to 
be  obliged  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
names  of  individuals  who  had  refused  sites; 
but  he  had  no  alternative  left  him,  as 
he  was  bound  to  make  out  to  the  House 
the  peculiar  hardship  of  the  case;  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  bear  with  him.  The 
first  case  he  should  mention  was  that  of  cer- 
tain Highlanders  who  lived  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Lord  Macdon- 
ald  was  a  proprietor  of  large  estates  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye.  In  the  district  of  North 
Uist,  Lord  Macdonald  had  been  applied 
to  by  a  near  relative  of  his  own  to  grant  a 
site  for  a  Free  church,  his  relative  offering, 
if  he  did,  that  he  would  build  the  church 
at  his  own  expense.  Upon  Lord  Macdon- 
ald *8  estates  there  were  4,000  souls  con- 
nected with  the  Free  Church.  Lord  Mac- 
donald's  answer  to  all  applicants  was  the 
same: — 


"  Sir — I  beg  to  decline  to  give  ground  for  tho 
erection  of  a  Free  church  on  my  property. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Macdonald." 

In  this  wild  district,  therefore,  4,000  souls 
were  allowed  to  worship  in  the  open  air,  or 
with  only  the  cover  of  canvass.  Sir  James 
Riddell  had  taken  a  rather  different  course 
from  Lord  Macdonald.  Like  him,  ho 
had  refused  sites,  but  he  had  addressed 
to  his  tenants  affectionate  letters,  in 
which  he  had  pursued  the  imprudent 
course  of  giving  reasons  for  his  refusal ; 
for,  if  his  refusal  was  hard,  his  reasons 
were  ludicrous.  In  that  district  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  adhered  to 
the  Free  Church  ;  and  Sir  J.  Riddell  un- 
dertook to  say  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  would 
not  allow  a  Free  church  to  be  built,  be- 
cause he  differed  from  his  people  in  opin- 
ion. In  short,  on  his  property  no  man  who 
did  not  agree  with  Sir  James  Miles  Riddell 
shall  worship  within  walls,  or  under  any 
roof  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  throughout 
the  forty  miles  of  Ardnamurchan  !  Such 
are  a  Highland  laird's  notions  of  toleration 
even  at  this  day.  The  next  instance 
was  that  of  Lord  Moray,  and  it  was  one  of 
peculiar  hardship.  Lord  Moray  had  been 
applied  to  for  a  site  for  a  Free  church  at 
Petty,  where  there  was  a  congregation 
of  500  individuals.  Several  applications 
had  been  made  to  Lord  Moray,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  they  all  had  been 
attended  with  the  same  unhappy  want  of 
success.  The  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  whom  he  referred  were  now  obliged 
to  worship  under  the  flimsy  covering  of  a 
tent,  instead  of  possessing  a  substantial 
and  sufficient  building,  such  as  they  were 
able  and  willing  to  erect.  Whether  the 
resistance  to  the  Free  Church  was  to  be 
imputed  to  Lord  Moray  himself,  or  to  some 
other  party  having  influence  over  him, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Moray 
was  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man  for  the  conduct  that  he  permitted 
others  to  pursue.  In  the  case  of  Lord 
Moray  there  might  be  "  a  power  behind 
the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself;" 
but,  however  disposed  to  avoid  blaming 
Lord  Moray,  he  did  think  it  only  due  to 
the  House  to  call  their  attention  to  tho 
animus  with  which  this  persecution  of  the 
Free  Church  was  carried  on  in  that  part  of 
Scotland  with  which  Lord  Moray  was 
connected.  In  Aberdour  there  was  a 
Free  Church  congregation,  and  they 
built  a  manse  for  their  clergyman  near 
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Lord  Moray's  park.  The  windows  of 
that  manse  looked  into  the  park,  but  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  did  not  belong  to 
the  noble  Lord — it  was  obtained  by  the 
feuars  of  Aberdour.  But,  though  the  site 
of  the  manse  bordered  on  the  park,  it  was 
three  miles  from  Lord  Moray's  residence, 
and  it  merely  was  adjacent  to  his  park. 
Now,  the  House  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  what  happened.  The  manso  was 
scarcely  roofed  when  the  factor  of  Lord 
Moray  ran  up  a  dead  wall  within  three  feet 
of  tin;  windows  of  the  manse;  and  there 
that  dead  wall  stood  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  monument  of  the  merciless  perse- 
cution that  was  carried  on  with  reference 
to  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland;  and  if 
any  hon.  Member  would  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
lie  would  there  see  depicted  the  position  of 
the  manse  with  reference  to  the  dead  wall. 
The  next  case  to  which  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  refer  was  that  of  the  people  who 
lived  upon  the  estates  of  Lord  Seafield. 
That  noble  Lord  was  a  very  large  pro- 
prietor in  Strathspey  ;  and  there  could  bo 
little  doubt  that  upon  his  estate*  the  per- 
secution of  the  Free  Church  was  carried 
on  with  great  activity.     In   the  village  of 
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(j  ran  town,  there  was  a  congregation  of 
L',000  people  when  regular  service  was  sup- 
plied :  a  site  for  a  church  had  hitherto  been 
sought  in  vain.  At  Puthill,  there  was  a  con- 
gregation of  ;3<)():  in  summer  it  was  larger. 
They  were  in  no  better  condition.  These 
congregations  generally  worshipped  in  the 
open  air.  lie  was  not,  however,  so  entirely 
without  hope  in  this  case  as  in  most  of  the 
others  which  existed.  With  respect  to  what 
had  occurred  on  the  estates  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Lockiicll,  he  should  say  nothing. 
The  i^rave  had  closed  djm.ii  him  but  lately, 
ami  he  had  been  summoned  to  a  higher 
trihuiial:  but  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
saving  thin  much,  that  he  hoped  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  gentleman  wuiiM  not  follow 
his  bad  example,  and  alienate  from  him 
the  affections  of  bis  people.  Th»*  case  of 
Lord  Ailsa  was  another  which  he  might 
mention.  That  noble  Mai'ipics  having 
hern  applied  to.  put  his  refusal  on  vrry 
ili-tinrt  ground*  •  ■ '•  that  he  hail  deter- 
mined to  support  the  INtabli«hed  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  he  would  not  patron- 
ize jin\  thing  which  was  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  that  Church:  he  should  therefore 

not    accommodate  the   Fi rimi-ch    with 

any  ground  wh.ite\er. "  He  humbly  thanked 
Lord  Ails.i;  but  it  wa»  hi-  jn-ti-r  that  the 
Free  Church  asked,  not  his  patronage.     It 


would  not  be  necessary  then  to  detain  the 
House  by  going  into  all  the  special  cases  with 
which  he  had  been  supplied;  but  he  could 
not  omit  mentioning  that  both  Lord  Cawdor 
and  Lord  Forbes  had  refused  to  grant 
sites.  When  a  refusal  upon  this  subject 
was  received  from  Lord  Forbes,  application 
was  made  to  another  proprietor,  his  hon. 
Friend  who  seconded  the  Motion,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  present  Hill.  It  had  for  a 
moment  been  unjustly  supposed  that  he  also 
would  refuse,  but  that  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  the  case;  he  did  not  follow  the  example 
that  Lord  Forbes  had  set,  although  the 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
parish  from  which  the  application  came, 
took  the  trouble  to  send  to  his  hon.  Friend 
a  copy  i if  the  answer  refusing  a  site,  which 
had  been  received  from  Lord  Forbes,  in 
the  hope  that  that  reply  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  give  a  similar  answer.  Ilia 
hon.  Friend  granted  a  site,  though  unfor- 
tunately it  was  not  so  convenient  as  that 
which  it  was  in  tho  power  of  Lord  Forbes 
to  grant,  hut  which  he  thought  proper  to 
refuse.  He  now  approached  the  ease  of  a 
noble  individual  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
very  high  respect.  He  confessed  that  he 
approached  that  case  with  great  regret,  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  he  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  noble  per- 
son whose  name  it  was  his  duty  to  intro- 
duce into  the  present  discussion.  All  who 
possessed  the  advantage  of  knowing  him  aa 
a  private  friend  were  fully  impressed  with 
a  very  high  sense  of  his  character:  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  towards  his  ten- 
antry his  conduct  was  generous,  and  even 
munificent-  -honourable  traits,  which  onlj 
made  his  conduct  in  this  matter  entirely 
unintelligible.  His  course,  however,  in  this 
matter  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  high  station  which 
he  held  in  Scotland,  but  on  account  also 
of  his  position  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
in  this  country.  The  Puke  of  Itucclcuch 
wa»  the  per.- on  to  wIiom*  conduct  in  this 
matter  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
tin*  lions.-.  The  noble  I  hike  refused  in 
two  instances  to  irive  sites  in  the  year 
Is l'».  He  refused  to  accommodate  any 
congregation  of  the  Free  Church  with 
any  sj.ot  of  ground  whatever.  In  Canon- 
bic  tie  re  was  a  congregation  of  between GOO 
and  St  mi  jM  tm  his:  at  that  place  the  mem- 
bers of  th"  Free  Church  were  ublignd  to 
w.ir-hip  in  a  tent:  the  number  of  hearer* 
averted  about  -!*••»  :  and  they  pitched 
their  tent  upon  a  piece  of  waste  ground, 
and  there  thev  coutinued  for  sonic 
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until  they  found  it  necessary  to  remove,  in 
consequence  of  the  special  interdict  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to  which  they  yielded 
obedience  on  the  5th  of  November.  Upon 
that  ddy  they  were  driven  from  the  spot  of 
waste  ground,  and  the  only  place  then  at 
which  they  could  assemble  was  one  where 
four  roads  met;  and  from  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1843,  till  the  4th  of  July,  1844, 
they  continued  to  assemble  at  that  place. 
At  length  the  time  arrived  at  which  it  be- 
came necessary  for  them  to  administer  and 
receive  the  holy  communion  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  Preparations  were  made  for  that 
sacred  ordinance,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
it  should  be  held  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
four  roads  met.  If  the  congregation  which 
there  assembled  had  been  willing  to  put 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  quite  in  the  wrong, 
they  would  have  adhered  to  the  resolution 
which  they  adopted,  of  holding  that  sacred 
ordinance  in  the  open  air;  for,  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  church  to  which  he 
(Mr.  F.  Maulc)  and  they  belonged,  it  was  of 
no  consequence  whether  they  worshipped 
God  under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  or 
upon  the  wild  heath,  or  by  the  shores  of  the 
roaring  sea.  They  held  that  their  worship 
could  be  as  calmly  and  as  conscientiously 
offered  to  the  Divine  Being  in  those  places 
as  within  the  proudest  fane  that  the  wealth 
or  ingenuity  of  man  had  ever  erected — 
that  priest  had  ever  consecrated.  It  was 
intimated  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  that 
the  congregation  intended  so  to  hold  their 
communion;  and  his  grace  thereupon  gave 
them  the  use,  for  that  single  occasion,  of  a 
field  where  a  tent  might  be  placed  for  that 
purpose;  and  there,  under  the  shelter  of 
their  tent,  they  were  allowed  to  celebrate 
that  sacred  rite.  Of  that  leave  they  availed 
themselves,  not  wishing  that  an  ordinance 
so  sacred  should  be  exposed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  disturbance.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  after  that  occasion  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  field.  On  the  following  Sunday  they 
were  obliged  to  go  back  to  their  old  posi- 
tion at  the  cross-roads ;  and  there  was  no 
place  in  which  they  sought  to  establish  a 
tent,  that  they  were  not  sooner  or  later 
obliged  to  vacate,  excepting  that  on  which 
they  had  met  since  July,  1844.  An  appli- 
cation of  no  ordinary  character  was  then 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  was 
one  not  signed  by  Free  Churchmen,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  bore  the  signatures  of 
1,083  persons,  belonging  to  every  class  of 
religionists  in  the  parish.  They  were  per- 
sons who  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the 


Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  and  in  addressing  him 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  represent  that 
by  those  repeated  refusals  he  was  doing  in- 
jury to  his  own  character,  and  weakening 
his  own  influence.  They  earnestly  petitioned 
the  Duke  that  he  would  grant  a  site  for 
the  Free  Church;  but  they  received  no 
answer.  A  petition  was  then  addressed  to 
the  Duke  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lockerby, 
the  receipt  of  which  was  merely  acknow- 
ledged. Again  in  July,  1844,  another 
application  was  made  to  the  Duke,  to 
which  a  verbal  answer  was  given  through 
his  factor,  granting  permission  to  erect  a 
tent,  removeable  at  the  Duke's  pleasure, 
wherein  they  now  met.  It  might  bo  said 
that  there  were  three  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  he  assured  the  House 
that  the  centre  of  the  congregation  was 
at  Limiecleugh,  which  was  six  miles  from 
Langholm,  and  five  and  a  half  from  Mor- 
ton. Next,  there  was  the  case  of  Wan- 
lochhead,  which  was  perhaps  the  highest 
inhabited  ground  in  Scotland.  It  was  a 
village  which  dated  its  origin  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  German  in  Scotland,  who 
thought  that  he  saw  indications  there  which 
justified  an  opinion  that  there  were  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  contained  the 
precious  metals.  Those  expectations  were 
not  realized ;  but  lead  mines  of  consider- 
able value  had  for  a  long  time  past  been 
worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wanlochhead. 
To  show  the  House  the  hardship  of  this 
case  he  would  sketch  to  them  this  in- 
teresting and  isolated  people.  Without 
exception  they  all  belonged  to  some  church, 
and  according  to  his  information  might  be 
classed  nearly  as  follows  :  The  members  of 
the  Free  Church  there  were  520 ;  those  of 
the  Established  Church  250 ;  and  though 
thirty-two  belonged  to  one  sect,  twenty- 
eight  to  another,  and  nine  to  a  third,  yet 
there  was  not  one  inhabitant  of  that  village 
who  had  not  selected  some  church  or  other 
to  go  to ;  yet,  though  as  many  as  six  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch for  a  site  there,  those  applications 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  people  at- 
tached to  the  Free  Church  were  without  any 
means  of  going  to  church  in  decency  and 
comfort.  There  were  in  that  village  as  many 
as  150  persons  who  had  for  many  years 
abstained  altogether  from  the  use  of  spi- 
rituous liquors;  but  though  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  village  were  so  few  in 
number,  they  possessed  a  joint  library  of 
1,900  volumes;  and  so  rare  amongst  them 
was  crime  of  any  sort,  that  within  the  me- 


what  did  they  they  think  was  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  the  clergyman? 
lie  lived  in  a  room  nine  feet  square.  If 
application  were  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  he  would 
not  sanction  such  a  space  as  a  cell  for  a 
common  thief.  Ho  would  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  hy  the  pastor  of 
the  Free  Church  at  Wanlochhead  in  these 
words : — 

"  My  accommodation  consists  of  one  apartment, 
which  I  believe  is  not  larger  tlian  th<>  cabin  of  the 
Betsy,  being  about  nine  foot  each  side,  anil  which 
it'  I  had  not  accidentally  obtained  I  must  liavc  left 
this  place.  My  family  lives  thirty  miles  distant, 
in  Maxwclltowu.  1  am  frequently  attacked,  and 
Mrs.  II.  more  so,  in  moderate  ncws|>ai>ers,  for 
being  so  far  serrate,  there  being  no  necessity. 
Hut  in  ScptcmlHT,  after  the  disruption,  I  went  to 
Sanquhar,  and  to  Thornhill,  and  could  find  do 
proper  house  to  put  them  in ;  and,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  go  where  one  could  be  obtained.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  nit  often.  I  was  bora  and 
brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thornhill, 
within  sight  of  the  ca*tlc  of  Drunilanrigg,  and 
feel  deeply  attached  to  his  Grace  by  every  tie, and 
would  go  through  tire  and  water  to  oblige  or 
benefit  him,  if  it  wen*  in  my  power;  and,  there- 
fore, we  hojM*  and  pray  that  the  means  now  using 
will  cause  his  (irace  to  yield  and  grant  us  a  site." 

And,  further,  he  bogged  that  the  IIou.sc 
would  allow  him  to  read  a  letter  from  l>r. 
Chalmers  to  the  Duke,  dated  December 
L'li,  1S-1,">  —  the  last  appeal,  and,  from  a 
quarter  which,  it  was  thought,  that  no 
reasonable  request  would  come  in  vain. 
Nothing;  could  be  more  moderate  or  cha- 
ritable than  the  time  of  that  letter  ;  and 
yet,  would  it  be  believed,  it  had  remained 
to  the  present  hour  unanswered  '.-- 

'•  KdiiihurL'h,  Morningside. 

•'  My  Lord  I  hike—  The  day*  ha\e  been  when, 
honoured  by  your  Grar«»'s  eoulideiiee,  1  held  full 
cuimTM*  with  ymi  on  matleri  ivnnci'tcd  with  the 
Christian  gi.od.  and,  a-*  eln-i*!y  re'.ati  d  to  this.  wi:h 
the  highest  moral  and  economic  wvll-hi-iii:*  v(  the 
people. 

"The  1 1 n fortunate  misunderstanding*  that  have 
oceurred  Mnee,  b.ue  do;  ribii-ed  tie*  >troiig  convic- 
tion which  our  iifereour-M-  then,  of  mhui*  tin  years 
tank,  left  Im-IuimI  II-  and  that  1%  of  your  Grace'.* 
earnest  and  patriots  d'Mre  f«»r  the  substantial 
prosperity  and  wellare,  in  every  sense  uf  the  word, 
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inory  of  man  there  had  been  only  one  con-  '  both  of  your  own  people  and  of  the  community  at 

viction,  and  that  was  for  forgery.     Now,    ^rge.  ,  ,      , . 

the  hon  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite   J  ^~  •£&#&  fiTSt 

knew   that   forgery,   m    Scotland,   though    ture  to  address  your  Grace ;  and  to  add  one  inter- 

against  the  law,  was  not  always  a  crime  of    ceding  voice  more  to  the  many  others  which  have 

the  same  magnitude  as  in  England.     Fur-    Dce"  uftc(i  UP  on  behalf  of  the  lamilies  of  Wan- 

thcr,  it  might  be  stated  to  the  honour  of '. loc}^  f*  Canonbie 

.1  .    °       .,     .    x,  .  .,     .    ■*  Had  I  the  slightest  apprehension  that  the 

thoso  miners,  that   they   contributed  one    lc880na  t0  ^  deIivored  iu  ,&  church  which  they 

shilling  per  cent  on  their  earnings  to  the  crave  the  liberty  of  erecting  on  your  Grace's  pro- 
support  of  the  poor.  Was  not  this  a  vil-  !  perty  were  to  be  any  other  than  the  pure  and 
lage  of  which  a  landlord  might  well  be  \  \*™f*\  lca?011"  of  tho  GosPcl  of  Je8US  Chri<  l 
proud  I  _  He  should  now  ask  the  House  j  H^ 'J£  S5ST  SfESf  K 

believing  as  I  do  tliat  they  are  actuated  by  a  real 
and  honest  religious  principle,  I  would  most  re* 
spcctfully  implore  of  your  Grace  not  to  persevere 
in  a  conflict  with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
sacred  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

"  It  is  not  a  spirit  of  faction  or  of  turbulence 
which  actuates  these  men.  They  have  come  oat 
from  tho  Establishment  under  the  impulse  of  what 
they  deem  to  l>c  a  high  and  holy  cause,  and  of 
convictions  transmitted  from  those  good  old  days 
of  their  forefathers,  when  Scotland  could  lay  claim 
to  the  most  intelligent  and  orderly,  as  well  as  the 
most  religious  jwpulation  on  the  iace  of  the  earth. 
Hut  I  am  not  going  to  advocate  either  their  par- 
ticular views  or  my  own.  It  is  enough  that  they 
arc  the  views  of  well-meaning  and  conscientious 
men,  whose  principles  are  in  fullest  harmony  with 
all  the  demands  of  law  and  of  public  order;  and 
from  whom,  I  promise  your  Grace,  that  should 
you  be  moved  to  comply  with  their  petition,  you 
will  cx]>cricnce  nothing  but  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
gratitude  at  their  hands. 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  lengthen  any  further  my  com- 
munication, for  which  I  have  to  crave  your  Grace's 
forbearance  and  favour.  I,et  me  hoj*'  that  in  tho 
spirit  of  our  great  and  hlcjsed  Mediator,  who  in- 
ter|K>!«*d  between  God  and  man,  not  to  shut  but 
to  open  the  way  of  access  for  the  guiltiest  of  our 
race — let  me  earnestly  1io]m»  and  pray  that  his 
blessed  Spirit  fnuu  above  may  descend  upon  us  all; 
and  then,  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious 
freedom,  might  we  yet  b>ok  for  the  re-establish* 
ment  both  of  •  jH*ace  and  of  truth  in  our  days.'— I 
ha\e  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke,  your 
Grace's  most  humble  and  «d>edient  servant, 

"Tiiomis  Cm  alms  as. 
"  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Uuceleuch." 

He  would  not  ask  the  House  to  giro  an 
opinion  us  to  who  would  benefit  most  bj 
this  transaction,  the  Duke  of  Jiuccleuch  or 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  J  hike  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
for  there  was  10  trait  in  bis  character 
which  he  iMr.  F.  Maulo)  more  admired 
titan  the  admirable  and  diMim-rotod  man- 
ner in  which  hi>  (irac- had  uniformly  ae led 
with  regard  to  the  diMribution  nf  church 
patronage.  And  on  that  *uhjtvt  thc-ro 
wa>  an  uncciiote  which  he  should  take  the 
liberty  of  rebuilt*;  to  the  Hoit>e.  One 
day,  w!,il>t  Dr.  l'hal:.:ei>  -at  at  dinner  in 
the  bust  mi  of  hi^  family.  In-  wa>  told  that 
a  youni;  man  wanted  to  mh*  him  «ii  busi- 
ness,  con  nee  ted   with    the  Church.      Dr. 
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Chalmers  went  out  to  him,  and  so  modest, 
so  simple,  so  unassuming  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (for  it  was  he), 
that  the  doctor  thought  he  was  a  student 
come  to  ask  for  aid  in  obtaining  some  ap- 
pointment in  the  Church.  The  Duke, 
however,  at  once  undeceived  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  consult  him,  not 
as  to  how  he  might  get,  but  how  he  ought 
to  distribute  church  patronage.  The  anec- 
dote was  equally  honourable  and  creditable 
to  the  Duke  and  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  The 
conduct  of  persons  of  such  exalted  rank 
and  station  was  most  beneficial,  if  directed 
for  good — most  baneful  to  the  public,  if 
for  evil.  He  would  next  take  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  complained  that  the 
Free  Church  people  were  disposed,  when 
they  were  offered  sites,  to  cavil  at  them. 
Now  the  case  stood  thus.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  had  offered  twelve  sites  for 
churches  to  the  people  on  his  property. 
Of  these  eleven  had  at  once  been  accepted, 
without  stop  or  hesitation  to  consider 
whether  they  were  eligibly  situated  or  not. 
They  wore  taken,  too,  not  for  ever  or  for 
long  terms,  but  on  leases  for  only  nineteen 
years,  and  the  Free  Church  congregations 
had  invested  large  amounts  of  property  in 
building  both  churches  and  schools  upon 
them.  The  twelfth  site  they  certainly  had 
refused  to  accept,  because  it  was  situated 
remote  from  the  place  where  their  congre- 
gation resided.  It  was  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  parish  of  Inner  Avon,  some  miles 
from  where  they  were  chiefly  collected, 
and  amongst  a  people  who  were  almost  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholics.  When  they  ex- 
postulated, the  Duke  replied  that  he  thought 
they  had  better  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
parish,  where  they  could  have  plenty  to 
do  in  converting  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They  said  they  did  not  want  to  convert  the 
Roman  Catholics  ;  they  only  wanted  to 
worship  in  peace  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  they  wished  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
worship  after  their  own  fashion  also.  Ho 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  thought  he  had  now 
made  out  a  sufficient  case  of  individual 
hardship,  of  great  intolerance,  and  of 
great  persecution,  to  warrant  sufficiently 
the  interference  which  he  sought.  To 
show  that  foreigners  looked  upon  it  as 
such,  he  would  refer  to  the  published  re- 
port of  a  divine  of  no  mean  reputation,  he 
meant  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  who  had  thus 
expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chal- 
mers : — 

"  I  may  tell  you  frankly,  dear  and  venerable 
brother,  that  this  refusal  of  sites  is  perhaps  the 


only  painful  impression  which  I  carry  away  from 
Scotland.  A  foreigner  comes  into  your  land  as 
into  that  of  the  gospel  and  of  liberty,  and  he  sees 
there  things  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
most  despotic  countries  of  the  Continent.  How 
can  this  denial  of  religious  liberty  accord  with  the 
national  character  of  Scotland  ?  This  is  to  the 
stranger  an  inconsistency  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  explain.  Had  I  been  deputed  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Establishment,  as  I  was  to 
yours  and  to  the  Continental  Associations  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  I  would  have  spoken  there  to 
propose  a  measure  from  that  body  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  all  the  ho- 
nourable men  who  are  found  in  it  will  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  propose  such  a  step,  should 
the  refusal  of  sites  last  another  year.  But  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  last,  and  that  the  painful  impression 
which  the  stranger  now  receives  will  be  quickly 
effaced.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  the  honour 
of  Scotland  is  engaged  in  it." 

The  honour  of  Scotland  was  so  engaged; 
and  if  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  lately  shown  a  sym- 
pathy with  persecution  elsewhere,  would 
extend  it  to  those  whom  they  believed 
to  be  more  hostile  to  her  than  they 
really  were,  she  would  do  more  to  dis- 
arm prejudice  than  by  the  course  she 
was  now  taking.  She  had  sympathized 
with  the  Canton  de  Vaud ;  but  after  she 
had  looked  at  and  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  persecution  abroad,  let  her  now  look 
at  and  ponder  on  persecution  at  home. 
He  was  not  without  hope  of  the  Go- 
vernment aid  ;  for  he  had  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  his  proposal  the  writ- 
ten declaration  of  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  introduction  of  the  May- 
nooth  Bill,  which  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  any  proprietors  of  any  country; 
and  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  depreca- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  which  he  could  not  avoid  quoting. 
The  Premier,  in  introducing  the  measure 
for  Maynooth,  and  in  speaking  of  Protes- 
tant proprietors  in  Ireland  with  Catholic 
tenantry,  said — • 

"  Such  a  man,  his  tenantry  being  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  he  deriving  his  wealth  from  their  la- 
bour, should  rather  say,  '  I  should  act  against  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  if  I  refused  my 
assistance  in  order  that  you  should  enjoy  the  con- 
solations of  religion.  I  feel  a  conviction  that  I 
shall  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  faith  which  T  profess,  by  seeing  that  you 
have  those  consolations.  I  differ  from  you  on  re- 
ligious doctrines  ;  but  still  my  wish  is,  that  in  the 
hour  of  need,  you  should  receive  ipiritual  instruc- 
tion and  consolation  from  the  hands  of  those  from 
whom  you  can  derive  them.  I  will  consent,  there- 
fore, and  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
chapel.'  If  I  were  in  such  a  position,  should  I  vio- 
late any  precept,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  of  the 
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\\Ay  ivh«ion  which  I  profess,  were  I  to  act  in  this 
IiIhtaI  *i»irit  i" 

Again,  what  nays  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Canton  do  Vaud  ?  They  did 
not  merely  refuse  ground  to  build,  but  they 
silenced  the  preachers  : — 

••  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  any  peculiarity  of  legislation  or  posi- 
tion can  he  considered  as  justifying  a  departure 
from  those  first  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  the  maintenance  of  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction of  civilized  Christian  States,  and  had,  till 
now,  been  the  boast  of  the  Canton  do  Vaud.  On 
the  contrary,  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  en- 
titled to  expect  tliat  those  Cantons  would  call 
themselves  liberal,  would  have  been  solicitors  to 
establish  their  claim  to  that  title,  by  setting  the 
example  of  a  scrupulous  regard,  equally  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  own  citizens,  as  for 
those  of  their  confederates." 

These  were  noble  opinions — entirely  con- 
current with  his  ease,  lie  (Mr.  F.  Maule) 
wished  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
turn  their  eyes  from  the  Canton  of  Vaud  to 
Scotlaud,  and  apply  there  those  opinions 
which  they  had  expressed  with  regard  to 
other  places.  Let  them  remember  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  an 
isolated  body  consisting  of  few  and  scanty 
congregations.  In  1843  the  consider- 
able number  of  470  ministers  resigned 
their  livings,  and  they  were  followed  by 
many  who  had  not  livings,  so  that  there 
were  about  500  congregations  :  these  had 
now  increased  to  83 1  congregations.  Since 
1843,  that  poor  country  had  for  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  purposes  subscribed  and 
paid  into  the  Bank  within  100,000/.  of 
1,01)0,000/.,  and  with  the  sums  uncollect- 
ed, hut  quite  certain  to  hi'  paid,  the  whole 
amount  would  exceed  l,lO0.O00J.  They  had 
built  about  <J00  churches  ;  40  more  were 
in  progress,  and  many  more  would  be 
built  within  a  succeeding  year  or  two.  There 
had  been  subscribed  for  manses  upwards 
of  112,000/.,  and  1!»1  manses  had  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  minis- 
ters. They  had  also  conferred  a  boon,  for 
which  the  country  was  indebted  to  them, 
by  fount  ling  ;">."»  S  places  of  education,  for 
which  they  had  provided  K>  teachers 
with  a  s.ila ry  of  2o/.  each,  11  teacher* 
with  a  salary  of  l.V.  each,  273  teach- 
ers with  a  .Hilary  of  lo/.  a  year  each, 
and  200  teachers  receiving  no  salary 
at  all.  Th.-e  schools  communicated 
knowledge  on  no  sectarian  principle  ; 
they  gave  a  moral,  religious,  and  general 
education,  and  all  might  come  within 
its  ratuji'.  They  were  aKo  establishing, 
and  there  would  be  muhi  established,  an  or- 
nament to  the  city  of  Edinburgh — a  theo- 
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logical  college  for  this  Free  Church.  In 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  twenty-one  in- 
dividuals had  subscribed  the  magnificent 
sum  of  21,000/.  The  college  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  architects 
Scotland  had  produced,  Mr.  Playfair;  and 
this  college  would  not  only  be  an  ornament 
in  itself,  but  in  it  nothing  would  be  disse- 
minated but  pure  gospel  truth,  and  no  les- 
sons taught  but  lessons  of  peace.  This  was 
the  body  for  which  he  claimed  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Legislature.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
take  from  the  proprietors  a  certain  portion 
of  their  land  forcibly  and  without  their  con- 
sent. If  he  looked  for  precedents,  he  might 
find  them  in  the  case  of  lighthouses,  where, 
for  an  object  beneficial  for  all  nations,  the 
Trinity-house  was  allowed  to  take  such 
lands  as  would  answer  their  purpose ; 
but  ho  passed  by  all  precedents,  and 
said  at  once  that  his  Bill  was  founded 
on  imperative  necessity,  and  its  machi- 
nery taken  from  an  Act  called  ••  Lord 
Roseberry's  Act."  By  that  Act  permis- 
sion was  given  to  the  owners  of  entailed 
property  to  alienate  it  for  precisely  the 
same  purposes  as  he  asked  by  this  Bill; 
and  he  took  the  same  machinery,  he  left  it 
to  the  same  judicial  officer  to  see  that  indi- 
vidual comforts  were  not  interfered  with, 
and  that  the  new  churches  were  not  built 
within  objectionable  distances  from  the  Es- 
tablished churches,  and  he  left  it  to  the 
sheriff  to  fix  the  price  of  the  land;  but 
where  the  former  Act  only  permitted 
alienation,  he  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Scotland,  compel  the  sale. 
He  admitted  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  was  an  interference  with  private 
property;  but  they  interfered  in  the  cases 
of  railways  and  canals,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  exposing  the  proprietors  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  fruitless  opposition.  But  then 
it  might  be  said,  that  in  those  cases  the 
Legislature  said  by  the  Act  itself  the  exact 
property  that  should  be  taken,  and  the 
manner  of  taking  it;  and  that  he  might 
have  brought  in  a  private  Bill  for  each 
site;  but  could  he  propose  such  an  enor- 
mous expense  after  the  efforts  which  these 
parties  had  made,  and  which  would  be  en- 
tailed on  them  to  maintain  their  own 
church  i  There  were  duties  with  refer- 
ence to  property  which,  if  neglected,  made 
it  liable  to  the  risk  of  its  Wini;  interfered 
with  by  the  legislature  ;  and  after  the 
instances  he  had  quoted  -and  tiie  more 
he  cuiild  <[uote  —  no  one  would  ft  and 
tip  ami  deny  that  the  dutii  *  of  private 
property  hud  not   been  grossly   neglect- 
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ed.  He  asked  the  House  which  was  the 
best  of  the  two  alternatives  —  whether 
they  should  pass  this  Bill,  by  which,  at  the 
instance  of  a  judicial  officer,  responsible  to 
that  House  and  the  Executive  Government, 
an  eighth  of  an  acre  in  some  instances,  one- 
fourth  in  others,-  and  at  the  most  two  acres 
of  a  man's  land,  might  be  taken  to  provide 
rites  whereon  to  build  churches;  or  whe- 
ther they  should  refuse  it,  and  thereby 
engender  in  the  breasts  of  one  third  of 
the  people  of  a  great  country  a  spirit 
of  discontent  and  hostility  towards  those 
who  made  the  laws  by  which  they  were  go- 
verned, as  well  as  towards  their  landlords, 
and  spread  amongst  them  disaffection  and 
despair  of  any  remedy  for  their  grievances? 
If  they  did  not  meet  the  evil,  and  nip  in 
the  bud  the  cause  of  discontent,  it  would 
so  extend  as  to  place  his  country  in  the 
same  position  as  a  neighbouring  country, 
and  to  make  Scotland  as  discontented  as 
Ireland.  Men  were  but  men,  and  there 
was  a  point  to  which  tyranny  might  go;  but 
at  which  it  must  stop  at  last.  There  was 
a  point  at  which  human  endurance  ceased, 
when  the  hope  of  amelioration  was  lost.  His 
country  had  not  yet  lost  hope;  but  if  the 
blessed  hope  they  still  entertained  were 
frustrated,  the  consequences  might  be  dis- 
astrous. If,  deprived  of  the  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  only  way  which  she 
could  conscientiously  accept  it,  the  poor 
Highlanders  of  the  Free  Church  should 
once  more  become  a  savage  because  an  ig- 
norant race,  the  fault,  he  hesitated  not  to 
say,  would  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  had  refused  to  interpose  when 
they  might  have  prevented  the  evil.  All  that 
the  Free  Church  asked  for  was  simple  to- 
leration. They  asked  not  for  grants  or  en- 
dowments— they  would  repudiate  them  if 
offered;  they  asked  only  for  toleration, 
that  every  man  in  the  country  should  be 
permitted  to  worship  God  in  decency  and 
peace;  and  if  that  were  refused  them,  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  course  which 
many  might  pursue  under  such  desperate 
Circumstances.  It  had  been  said  of  their 
church,  by  those  who  had  most  foully  ca- 
lumniated them,  that  they  had  taught  les- 
sons in  that  church  disrespectful  to  the 
law,  and  tending  to  subvert  the  obedience 
of  men  to  that  law.  He  denied  that  fact; 
they  only  claimed  for  themselves  the  right 
of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences— a  right  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  all  the  world.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 


Sir  J.  GRAHAM  :  Sir,  knowing  as  1 
do  the  deep  interest  which  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  takes  in  the  subject  which  he 
has  brought  under  your  notice,  and  admit- 
ting also  that  this  subject  is  deeply  inter- 
esting to  a  very  large  portion  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  I  cannot  in  justice  complain 
of  the  length  of  time  he  has  occupied  in 
addressing  you  upon  this  occasion;  but  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  time  allotted  for 
the  discussion  of  the  day  being  short,  I  shall 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  by  trespassing  at  any  great 
length  upon  your  patience.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  think  it  necessary  that  I  should 
at  once  rise  to  address  you  after  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  can  say 
with  great  truth  that  I  approach  this  sub- 
ject for  the  second  time  with  heartfelt  pain. 
This  subject  was  discussed  towards  the  close 
of  last  Session,  and  my  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  it,  so  far  from  being  altered,  have, 
if  possible,  received  a  deeper  tone  from  the 
consideration  I  have  given  to  it,  and  from 
the  observations  that  have  been  made  upon 
it  by  others.  I  cannot  but  regard  the 
large  secession  which  took  place  from  the 
Scotch  Church  in  1842  as  a  great  national 
calamity.  I  admit  that  that  secession  was 
large — I  admit  also  that  the  evil  of  the  se- 
cession was  great — and  I  also  admit  that 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers  who  seceded 
was  pure  and  disinterested — disinterested 
in  an  eminent  degree  ;  because  for  consci- 
ence' sake  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  their 
temporal  interests.  There  are  many  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  contended,  against  which  not  only  am  I 
not  prepared  to  argue,  but  which  I  readily 
admit.  I  admit,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  religion  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  should  exist ;  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  persecution  on  the  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  that  establishment, 
but  a  disgrace  to  it.  I  also  adopt  every 
expression  that  fell  from  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
upon  this  subject  on  a  former  occasion.  I 
adopt  also  most  gladly,  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  opinions  expressed  by  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  a  despatch  written  by  him  with  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  persecutions  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud.  With  respect  to  my  noble  Friend, 
it  is  not  sympathy  in  the  spirit  of  tole- 
ration only,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  that  upon  this 
very  matter  of  granting  sites,  Lord  Aber- 
deen,    immediately   after    the    secession, 
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was  the  very  first  person  In  Scotland  who  j  their  refusals,  and   the  progress*  of  time 


set  the  example.  My  noble  Friend  ne- 
cessarily took  an  active  part  officially  in 
the  discussions  with  that  portion  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  which 
seceded  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  secession 
taken  place,  than  upon  his  own  property 


will  have  the  effect  of  softening  that  indis- 
position on  their  part ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  a  short  time,  if  you  will  wait  a  little 
longer — without  any  violent  interterpo* 
tion  of  law,  all  that  you  desire  will  be 
effected.    With  reference  to  the  case  men- 


he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  grant-    tioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  of  a 


ing  sites  for  the  erection  of  Free  Church 
places  of  worship.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  quoted  several  instances  in 
which  sites  have  been  refused.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  follow  him  through  those 
details ;  but  I  would  beg  him  to  ob- 
serve that  the  instances  of  refusal  which 
he  has  brought  before  us  are  few  in  num- 
ber, although  they  arc  not  unimportant, 
from  the  rank  of  the  persons  who  gave 
those  refusals.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  made  many  important  admis- 
sions. Ho  said,  that  nothing  but  extreme 
necessity  could  justify  legislative  inter- 
ference ;  and  he  said  also,  which  is  most 
important,  that  when  this  secession  first 
took  place,  there  was,  on  the  part  of  many 
landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,  a  disposi- 
tion, which  he  did  not  blame  them  for, 
to  wait  and  to  see  whether  this  disruption 
might  not  be  healed,  and  whether  a  reunion 
with  the  Established  Church,  in  a  case 
where  there  was  no  doctrinal  difference, 
might  not  still  be  effected  ;  for,  although  I  J  granted  for  the  building  of  a  now  church; 


wall  having  been  built  on  some  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  close  to  the  windows  of 
a  new  church,  it  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Moray's  factor,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Moray  himself.  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  imagine  that  I  justify 
acts  of  that  kind ;  but  I  fear  that,  if  you 
pass  this  Bill,  you  will  infallibly  fall  into 
the  evils  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Lord  Moray,  and 
will  increase  the  social  bitterness  which 
exists  in  that  country,  and  aggravate  all 
the  evils  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  miti- 
gate and  allay.  You  may  compel  the 
granting  of  sites ;  but  you  cannot  prohibit 
the  building  of  walls  on  adjacent  lands. 
Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
to  the  case  of  a  Colleague  of  mine. 
and  he  mentioned  two  parishes,  with 
one  of  which  I  am  acquainted  —  the 
parish  of  Canonhie.  I  admit  that,  in  the 
case    of  that    parish,   no    site    has 


do  not  say  that  because  in  a  matter  of  con- 
science the  groundwork  of  difference  may 


but  there  are  three  churches  already  there 
the  average  distance  from  them  of  all 


in  the  eyes  of  spectators  be  small,  therefore    parts  of  the  parish  not  being  more  than  four 


the  secession  may  not  be  justified  ;  yet  in 
this  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  is  com- 
mon to  both  parties  ;  and  therefore,  in 
point  of  doctrine,  thrre  is  no  substantial 
difference — the  difference  is  only  one  of 
discipline.      Still   1   admit  that   the  rights 


or  five  miles.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  jus- 
tification of  the  refusal  of  a  site  ;  but  still 
I  contend  that  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Scotland,  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  a  church  is  not  attended 
in  that  country  by  the  same  inconvenience 
as  here.     And  then  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


of  conscience  are  not  varied  by  that  cir-  man  said,  that  the  minister  of  Wauloch- 
cumstance.  Hut  1  was  about  to  remark  ■  head  was  compelled  to  reside  in  a  place 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad-  ;  not  nine  feet  square.  These  cases  arc 
mitted  that  in  some  cases  the  proprietors  j  much  to  be  deplored,  and  1  cannot  but 
were  not  to  be  blamed  if,  in  the  first  in-  j  think  there  must  be  some  deep-seated 
stance,  they  refused  to  admit  that  this  se-  cause  for  such  conduct  as  the  right  hon. 
cession  was  permanent;  and  the  right  hon.  ,  Gentleman  has  described  in  such  an  indi- 
(jeutleman  has  stated,  that  the  Ihikc  of  i  vidual  as  my  noble  Friend  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  many  proprietors  in  tin1  '  lhicdeueh.  What  did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
north  of  Scotland  hesitated  in  the  first  !  tleman  admit  ?  He  admitted  that  towards 
instance,  in  the  hope  that  the  secession  .  his  neighbours  and  tenantry  the  general 
might  not  continue  ;  but  directly  they  felt  I  character  of  mv  noble  Friend  was  that  of 
the  painful  truth  that  it  was  of  a  permanent  j  a  benevolent  and  kindhearted  man;  that 
character,  they  recalled  their  refusal <  and  even  wiih  respect  to  the  church,  lie  dis- 
had  granted  Mtes.  [Mr.  F.  Maim::  I  posed  of  his  patronage,  which  was  large, 
said  '•  some  proprietors/'  not  '•  many."]  not  from  any  political  or  iiitere»tid  mo- 
In  Koss-shire  1  am  told  that  many  proprie-  ,  tives,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  fur  the 
tors  refused,  but  they  have  aUu  withdrawn  j  spiritual  welfare  of  the  paribhiouera.     lie 
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has  told  you,  highly  to  the  honour  of  the 
noble  Duke,  whose  manner  and  conduct 
upon  all  occasions  is  anything  hut  pre- 
sumptuous, of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, when  he  wanted  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  a  parish  hy  consult- 
ing him  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  cer- 
tain church  patronage.  And  here  I  must 
say  that  I  can  never  mention  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's name  without  expressing  the  high 
opinion  I  entertain  of  his  merits.  I  once 
had  the  honour  of  enjoying  his  friend- 
ship. I  venerate  his  character,  I  admire 
his  talents,  and  I  respect  in  the  highest 
degree  that  single-mindedness  that  ren- 
ders him  pre-eminently  remarkable  among 
the  great  men  of  the  present  day.  I 
say,  therefore,  for  that  individual  I  can 
feel  nothing  but  warm  respect  and  vene- 
ration. Can  it  he,  then,  that  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  having  sought  confidential  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Chalmers,  having  hereto- 
fore consulted  with  him  as  to  the  disposal 
of  his  church  patronage,  should  have 
made  the  refusal  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  without  some 
strong  and  justifying  cause  ?  May  there 
not  be  some  deeply-seated  cause  for  the 
disapprobation  evinced  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  towards  the  seceders  from  the 
Church  ?  I  say  it  with  pain,  but  I  am 
satisfied  of  this,  that  there  arc  two  causes 
which  at  the  present  time  have  operated  in 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  conscientious 
men  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Free  Church.  Those 
men,  being  conscientious  friends  to  the 
Established  Church,  have  been  deeply  griev- 
ed by  the  conduct  of  the  seceders;  for  not 
only  have  those  seceders  left  the  Church, 
because  they  disapproved  of  its  discipline 
only,  and  not  its  doctrines,  but  they  have 
gone  forth,  attempting  to  alienate  others 
from  it  also,  and  to  work  its  overthrow. 
Their  cry  has  been,  "  Down  with  it, 
down  with  it;  it  is  an  abomination." 
Such  being  their  conduct  with  respect  to 
an  Establishment  which  others  love  and 
revere,  you  must  make  some  allowance  for 
human  infirmity  if,  in  the  first  instance, 
persons  should  be  reluctant  to  aid  in  par- 
ticular localities  where  they  possess  pro- 
perty those  who  were  actuated  by  so  hos- 
tile and  unchristian  a  feeling  towards  the 
Establishment  they  loved.  A  spirit  of  bit- 
terness and  anger,  from  causes  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other,  has  thus  been 
mutually  engendered;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  ministers  of  the  Free 
Church  in  those  localities  have  used  their 
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influence  on  public  occasions  to  denounce 
in  angry  and  unjust  terms  the  proprietors 
themselves  to  their  tenants.  This  is  all 
natural;  but,  as  I  said,  it  acts  and  re- 
acts, and  an  angry  feeling  is  thus  ex- 
cited and  interchanged.  This  I  have  no 
doubt  is  the  true  explanation  why  a  man 
so  kind,  so  generous,  and  who  is  anx- 
ious to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  ten- 
antry, and  who  is  not  disposed  to  resist 
public  opinion — this  is  the  reason  why  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  not  given  those 
facilities  for  building  churches  upon  his 
estates  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  done  spontaneously.  [Mr.  F. 
Maule  :  He  never  did  it  anywhere.  ]  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  eleven  out  of  twelve 
parishes,  has  granted  sites;  and  the  cases 
of  complaint  are,  therefore,  narrowed  to 
one  out  of  twelve  against  him.  What  are 
the  general  circumstances  on  the  showing 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself?  The 
Free  Churchhas  already  built  600  churches, 
and  there  are  40  churches  now  building. 
It  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/. 
The  number  of  parish  churches  in  connexion 
with  the  Establishment  is  1,100;  and  the 
Free  Church  has,  therefore,  already  built 
more  than  half  the  whole  number  of 
churches  in  connexion  with  the  Establish- 
ment. There  is  no  want  of  funds  and  ample 
means;  and  my  own  strong  opinion  is,  that 
unless  you  interfere  prematurely  and  unne- 
cessarily with  the  course  of  law,  all  that 
you  can  desire  will  be  effected  within  a 
short  time.  I  will  not  go  into  a  searching 
criticism  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. But  if  you  extend  the  principle  of 
such  a  measure  to  Scotland,  why  should 
you  not  extend  it  also  to  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land ?  Why,  too,  should  you  limit  it  to  a 
Christian  congregation  ?  Here,  then,  are 
two  knotty  questions  which  meet  you — why 
should  you  restrict  the  Bill  to  Scotland  ?  and 
why  should  you  restrict  it  to  a  Christian  con- 
gregation ?  The  spirit  of  toleration  knows 
no  such  limits.  You  ought  to  extend  the 
measure,  if  it  be  a  sound  one,  to  every  part 
of  England,  and  to  every  sect,  without  an 
exception,  I  don't  wish  to  put  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  Established  Church  higher  than 
it  ought  to  be  placed;  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  take  care  that  in  every 
district  of  the  country,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  there  should  be  a  religious  edifice 
in  connexion  with  the  Establishment,  where 
the  whole  community  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  for  religious  worship.  It 
is  consistent  with  toleration  that  the  State 
should  offer  no  impediment  to  the  means  of 
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religious  worship,  carried  on  without  the 
aid  of  the  State — not  by  the  State,  but  by 
the  permission  of  the  State.  But  what  is 
the  Legislature  asked  to  do  here  ?  That  a 
power  should  bo  given,  limited  to  Scotland, 
to  take  by  force  of  law  four  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  in  each  parish  for  the  use  of 
one  sect.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
parish  church  in  each  parish  is  in  the  most 
convenient  situation.  Assuming,  there 
fore,  that  the  Dissenters  are  dispersed 
through  the  parish,  as  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church  are  scattered,  the 
probability  is  that  the  sheriff,  acting  under 
the  powers  of  this  Act,  will  choose  a  posi- 
tion for  the  Free  church  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  parish  church.  If  this  Bill  is 
extended  to  other  sects,  we  shall  have  all 
the  churches  of  all  the  Dissenters  brought 
to  one  spot ;  and  there  will  bo  a  Babel  of 
dissent  in  every  parish,  where,  by  the  force 
of  law,  churches,  schools,  and  schoolmas- 
ters, without  the  consent  of  the  landowners, 
are  brought  together  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion  and  of  angry  discord.  I  object  to 
this  Bill,  because  I  can  sec  no  public  good 
arising  from  it.  Religious  strife  will  be  in- 
creased by  it;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary.  The  proprietors  of  land  in  Scot- 
land generally  exercise  their  rights  with 
moderation,  and  are  amenable  to  public 
opinion;  and  I  believe  that  they  will  not 
hold  out  and  refuse  sites  for  churches  and 
schoolhouses.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
press  his  Bill  now,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  this  step  is  extraordinary,  that  it 
is  unjustifiable,  and  that  it  is  unprece- 
dented. I  deny  the  analogy  he  t  ween 
the  present  case  and  that  of  railroads;  and 
1  doubt  the  propriety  even  of  the  Kstah- 
lished  Church  possessing  a  power  of  this 
kind.  A  doubtful  power  of  taking  sites  is 
said  to  lie  given  by  the  Church  Building 
Act;  but  it  is  so  guarded  and  restricted, 
that  in  practice  it  cannot  be  carri^l  into 
effect.  I  object  to  the  Bill,  because  so  far 
from  adding  to  the  prospect  of  religious 
peace  and  harmony,  it  will  greatly  aggra- 
vate existing  evils.  It  is  not  a  message 
of  peace,  and  concord  will  not  be  its  fruit. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months. 

Sin  R.  II.  INGLIS  rose  to  speak  in 
defence  of  religious  toleration.  Freedom 
of  conscience  and  religion*  toleration  were 
not  confined  to  congregations,  but  extended 
to  the  individuals  who  were  the  proprietor* 
of  land.     What  right  had  the  lion.  Mem- 


ber to  quote  the  names  of  different  indivi- 
duals who  had  acted  from  conscientious 
motives,  and  to  say  that  they  ought  to  bo 
bound,  cither  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  to 
give  encouragement  to  a  cause  which  they 
believed  not  to  be  right  ?  They  had  eon- 
sciences  as  well  as  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr. 
Candlish.  Ho  agreed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
the  question  ought  to  be  discussed  on 
larger  grounds  than  as  between  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Establishment 
in  that  country.  Instead  of  being  built  in 
those  parts  of  the  parish  where  there  was 
a  want  of  religious  accommodation,  his  in- 
formation led  him  to  believe  that  the  Free 
churches  had  been  placed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  juxtaposition  with  the  parish  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  old 
congregation  to  the  new  church.  The  in- 
convenience complained  of  by  the  refusal  of 
sites  only  existed,  it  was  admitted,  in  a 
very  few  instances.  No  difficulty  was  felt 
in  towns,  but  only  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country;  and  it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a 
gross  act  of  tyranny  to  compel  proprietors 
to  give  their  land.  lie  should  support  the 
Amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  11,  1846. 

MlKUTRS.]     PRTITIONR    l>RK»KttTID.      From    HulCf    and 

shelton,  in  favour  of  the  Corn  Importation  BilL — By 
Lord  Campbell,  from  the  City  of  London,  and  other 
place*,  praying  that  a  Bill  may  be  patted  compensating 
the  I*ro|iritton  of  [.ands  for  the  Purchase  of  situ  for 
Free  Church**  (Scotland).— By  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
and  Hi<hop  of  London,  from  Kendal  and  Boston,  for  Hie 
Adoption  of  a  Measure  for  the  Kmpkiyment  and  Reforma- 
tion of  DiH'hargeil  Primncrt. — From  Gnuiall,  and  other 
place*.  against  the  Corn  Importation  and  Cuttoms  Dulka 
Bill*.— From  Upton  Uuhop,  and  other  places,  for  Repeal 
of  Lunatics  Act  and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act. 

niKSHIRK  AUKUTI/TTKAL  SOCIETY. 

VwrorxT  (OMBKRMKKK  presented  a 
pot  it  inn  against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  ami  aiming  other*  one  from  the  ten- 
ant-farmer^ ninl  other  niemhers  of  the 
Cheshire  Agricultural  Protective  Society, 
praying  the  House  to  reject  the  Corn  Bill. 
ami  the  other  frec-traile  measures  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  The  nohle  and  gal- 
lant Viscount  said  he  cordially  supported 
the  prayer  of  ihN  petition. 

L«»itn  1>KLAMKKK.  in  reference  to  this 
petition,  denied  that  it  expressed  the  opin- 
ions of  the  tenant  -fanner*  of  Cheshire.  It 
emanated  from  a  meeting  which  was  held 
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at  Crewe,  the  chairman  of  which  was  his 
respected  friend,  Sir  Richard  Brook;  hut 
there  were  only  two  or  three  tenant-farmers 
present,  and  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
the  meeting  was  a  total  failure.  He  as- 
sured their  Lordships  that  the  majority  of 
the  tenant-farmers  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  circumstances 
which  were  notorious  to  the  public.  There 
had  been  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
price  of  land  in  the  county;  and  in  the 
value  of  every  species  of  farming  stock, 
corn,  as  well  as  cattle,  there  had  been  none 
but  the  usual  fluctuations.  If  there  had 
been  any  farms  to  let,  the  applications  for 
them  continued  to  be  as  numerous  as  be- 
fore, and  at  no  diminution  of  rent.  He 
mentioned  these  facts  from  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  county,  not  of  his  own 
estate  only.  He  had  supported  the  Bill 
before  the  House  from  its  first  introduc- 
tion, and  he  should  continue  to  support  it, 
because  he  was  convinced  that,  if  carried, 
it  would  be  of  very  considerable  benefit  to 
the  public  in  general,  and  be  attended  with 
no  injurious  consequences  whatever  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  was  told  it  was 
but  the  commencement  of  other  measures, 
which  were  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  their  Lordships, 
and  to  overthrow  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country.  But  he  did  not  in  the  least 
credit  such  representations;  if  he  did,  he 
would  be  the  last  man  in  that  House  to 
support  the  Bill,  and  least  of  all  such  mea- 
sures as  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  would 
prefer,  for  he  liked  them  not;  but  he  con- 
scientiously believed  the  present  Bill  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, without  any  diminution  of  advantage 
to  the  agriculturist. 

Viscount  COMBERMERE  was  obliged 
to  his  noble  Friend  for  his  tacit  admission 
that  this  was  a  farmer's  and  not  a  land- 
lord's question.  He  (Viscount  Comber- 
mere)  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  society 
or  the  meeting  from  which  the  petition 
emanated;  but  he  would  inform  the  House 
that  a  great  number  of  his  noble  Friend's 
own  tenants  were  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. As  to  the  Corn  Bill  being  supported 
by  the  people  of  Cheshire,  the  assertion  was 
founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  state 
of  feeling.  His  noble  Friend  must  have 
been  in  such  places  as  Macclesfield,  Stock- 
port, and  Congleton.  He  (Viscount  Com- 
bermere)  had  been  all  over  the  county,  and 
except  in  that  corner  of  it  which  was  near 


the  head-quarters  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  he  found  the  people  were  very  much 
averse  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  DELAMERE  asked  the  noble 
Viscount  whether  he  was  able  to  state  that 
a  large  number  of  tenant-farmers  attended 
the  meeting  in  question  ? 

Viscount  COMBERMERE,  in  reply, 
said  he  had  a  list  of  the  members,  tenant- 
farmers  of  the  society,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House,  or  present  to  his  noble 
Friend. 

Lord  DELAMERE,  in  reference  to  a 
statement  which  was  not  heard,  said  he 
ought  to  explain,  that  in  Cheshire  land 
was  not  generally  let  on  lease.  There 
were  few  instances  of  land  being  let  on 
lease  in  that  county. 

The  Dukb  of  RICHMOND  said,  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Delamere)  had  just  given 
a  pretty  strong  proof,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, of  the  feelings  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Cheshire.  Notwithstanding 
they  held  by  the  year,  they  were  found 
coming  farward  expressing  opinions  as  to 
this  Bill  in  opposition  to  those  of  their 
landlords.  The  tenant-farmers  had  been 
ill  used  throughout  all  these  proceedings. 
They  were  continually  presenting  petitions 
to  that  House,  stating  that  they  did  not 
like  the  Bill;  but  whenever  one  was  pre- 
sented from  them,  up  jumped  some  noble 
Lord,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  just  done,  and 
said  he  knew  that,  contrary  to  what  they 
stated  in  the  petition,  the  tenant-farmers 
were  not  against  the  Bill.  Why  had  not, 
he  would  ask,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Dela- 
mere), with  all  his  influence,  induced  the 
tenant-farmers  to  present  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  ?  That  he  had  great  in- 
fluence with  them  was  evident,  for  he  found 
the  noble  Lord's  name  among  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  "  Cheshire  Agricultural 
Protection  Society.' '  The  president,  too, 
was  Lord  de  Tabley,  who  had  given  a 
proxy  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  The  two  noble  Lords,  he  found, 
not  only  joined  the  society,  but  they  sup- 
ported it  by  their  influence,  and  contributed 
to  its  funds.  The  farmers  of  Cheshire 
were  no  doubt  grateful  to  them  for  these 
attentions;  but  their  gratitude  would  not, 
he  thought,  last  very  long,  when  they  came 
to  know  that  they  had  voted,  both  of  them, 
for  a  measure  so  detrimental  to  their  in- 
terests. The  question  would  not  be  long 
before  it  was  put  at  rest;  and  he  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  hoped  the  Cheshire  farmers 
would  follow  the  example  of  those  of  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Gloucestershire,  and  not 
12 
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.it  v  ■}.■:•>  hail  considered  that  it  would  be,  in  some  de- 
i-Mi.].i  toll  the  grec,  a  dereliction  of  the  duty  which  he 
•i.irMir  mLf!it  .  owed  to  his  country,  if  he  were  silent. 
£....  they  had  !  They  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  which 
They  were  was  far  more  important  than  that  of  the 
Reform  Mill,  and  which  must  prove  of  the 
highest  consequence,  whether  they  consi- 
dered the  magnitude  of  the  interests  that 
\.-.*e  to  exert  them-  j  were  involved  in  the  measure,  or  the  so- 
•  gallant  Friend  had  |  eial  as  well  as  the  political  consequence* 
r^iships  to  pass  the  that  would  flow  from  it — a  measure  of  such 
a  character  as  had  never  before  been  re- 


•  f.:rr.:ial  body  of 
i'.-i.-.rr.inity  was  not 
>:v,ak  their  senil- 


is st  soon  be   a  new 
...     •  ■■.:«  were  for  protection 
^      .,..%-t    "v  c^t  rid  of,  and  protection 
..„%.       ".•.•.connection  with  this  opin- 
io  iv.:*e  of  Richmond)  sincerely 
^v,  t>;  .;  %t:  »\viy  of  the  greatest  agitators 
.».     iv«  -wal  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  now 
:..i\a  cxl  .it  their  own  work.     They  had  no 
tic.fc  i::at  free- trade  principles  were  to  be 
.i-':»!:od  to  every  article  in  which  they  them- 
>oUos  dealt.     When  they  asked  for  the  en- 
i  tv  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,   they  asked 
tor  more  than  they  expected  to  obtain,  in 
order  that  they  might  make  better  terms 
for  themselves.     The   Mill,    however,  had 
not    yet   passed;  and  he    hoped   it   never 
would  pass  as  it  now  stood. 

Limn  DKLAMKRE  begged  to  explain. 
He  had  never  belonged  to  an  agricultural 
protection  society  in  his  life.  It  was  not 
in  his  recollection  that  he  had  ever  sub- 
scribed to  one.  This  was  certainly  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  of  such  a  fact.  At  all 
events,  lie  never  had,  and  never  would  be- 
long to  such  an  association. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  MM.. 

The  Haul  uf  RIPoN  moved,  that  the 
House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Ha  id.  STANHoPK  said,  hems.'  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  Motion,  and  of 
moving  as  an  Amendment,  that  their  Lurd- 
jdiips  go  into  Committee  on  the  Hill  that  !  nir'-Terated  reports  on  this  Mihject,  and  he 
day  si\  mouths,  lie  had  not  the  vanity  j  was  willing  to  make  every  allowance  fn 
to  hope  that  any  observation*  he  could  j  that:  but  admitting,  fur  the  *ake  of  argu 
offer  would  materially  affect  their  Lord-  '  meiit.  that  -carcity  of  food  wa<  to  be  aji- 
hliip-**  judgment,  particularly  after  tin-  able  !  pivhcnded  in  Inland.  wa>  it  imt  to  be  cx- 
oud  eloipient  speeches  which  liad  been  ie-  peeted  that  tin1  deficiency  of  produce 
cently  delivered  upon  this  -object,  and  ,  would  be  indicated  by  the  increase  of  price 
more   i".pecially   after   tlie   ailmirable    and  ]  of  proviMi.n*  '.    and  then,  by  the  operation 

iiuan-wcr.iblc    •  pm.'cli   of  his   imble  Kricud  !  of  the  .«liiliug-H'ali* rn  of  all  description* 

{Lord  Stanley,     a  -peech  which,   whether  •  wmild  b:r. .•  been  admitted  without  the  no- 
he  |nnkcd  :>i  ih.<  |.]. i.|iience  tls.it  adorned  it.  I  ■••--— ilv    ••!*  inierfercii ith'T  by  the  *■•►- 

or  the    \.ilu.ible  iiiformatinii   i;    contained,  j  verinm'iit  «t  tin*  l.e^i-bifure  —  withmit  ere.it- 
■.ireil   tt>  liini  to  be  far  Hiiicrier   (>  anv  .  inir  ti-eilji-*-   al.irm.  which  wa<s  ulwav>  in- 


commended  by  any  Government;  and  he 
was  bound  to  add,  that  no  proposition, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  originate, 
had  ever  before  been  so  feebly  and  misera- 
bly defended  by  its  promoters.  It  was  in 
the  first  place  assumed  that  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  a  famine  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause in  some  districts — not  in  all — there 
was  a  deficiency — not  a  failure — in  the 
crop  of  potatoes.  But  it  was  at  the  time 
satisfactorily  proved,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  there  was  then  an  abun- 
dance of  food  in  the  country  at  large,  and 
more  especially  of  that  sort  of  fomi  which 
formed  the  principal  article  of  sustenance 
to  the  poor — that  the  crop  of  potatoes  had 
been  more  than  usually  abundant.  He  did 
not  deny — on  the  contrary  he  deeply  re- 
gretted—  the  distress  which  existed  ini 
Ireland;  but  this  arose  not  from  a  scarcity 
of  food,  but  because*  the  lower  classes  were 
plunged  in  a  state  of  destitution  from  the 
want  of  permanent  employment.  Tln-y 
were  totally  destitute  of  employment;  and 
undoubtedly  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  effectual  measures  to 
remedy  this  evil,  which,  so  long  as  it  wan 
allowed  to  continue,  then*  could  l»e  no 
hope  whatever  of  tranquillity  or  pn.«perity 
in  that  unhappy  country.  It  was  very 
possible  that  the  tlovernment  might  have 
lieen  deluded   in   the  tii>t   instance   bv  ex. 


npi 

-I 

II.  -it 


ipcrii-r  t'i  : 1 1 1 v     inir  n n"** 

■h  he  li.nl  imt  lie.srd  delivered  in  il;;it  ;  juri-i::.      v. ifbniit  rai-iug  in  forei £11  market* 


He    tv.i-,    howcirr,    unwilling    to  [  tie-    p.i- 1"    the    very    article    which    we 

i\e  a  nileiit  \nlc  on  this  occasion;  and  be  |  were   desirous    to    purchase — without    in- 
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ducing  those  who  had  stores  of  potatoes 
to  hoard  them  instead  of  bringing  them  to 
market  for  sale — without,  in  short,  any  of 
those  mischiefs  which  had  arisen  from  the 
late  groundless  panic  which  the  Prime 
Minister,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, had  thought  proper  to  raise.  On  this 
false  assumption  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
wero  founded  all  the  subsequent  measures. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  to  issue  an  Order 
in  Council  for  the  free  importation  of  fo- 
reign grain;  and  the  great  autocrat  of  the 
Cabinet  proposed  this  measure  to  his  Col- 
leagues in  November  last  as  being  then  of 
urgent  necessity,  though  the  country  was 
now  in  the  middle  of  June  without  feeling 
any  inconvenience  from  the  rejection  of  the 
measure.  The  Prime  Minister  had  never 
condescended  to  notice  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  a  noble  Duke, 
that  a  free  importation  of  foreign  corn 
would  be  of  no  advantage  whatever  to 
people  who  had  not  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing it,  and  that  the  true  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  providing  them  with  employment, 
and  giving  gratuitous  relief  to  those  who 
were  incapable  of  labour.  But  supposing 
that  the  Order  in  Council  had  been  issued, 
it  was  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
considered  only  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  and 
that  the  Corn  Laws  should  have  been 
suspended  only  for  a  short  period,  and 
then  allowed  to  come  into  operation  again 
as  before.  The  Prime  Minister,  however, 
declared  with  the  strongest  non  sequitur 
which  he  had  ever  heard,  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  issue  such  an  Order  in 
Council,  unless  he  was  allowed,  when  Par- 
liament met,  to  bring  under  their  consi- 
deration, what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  an 
adjustment  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  by  that 
appropriate  designation  it  appeared  he  in- 
tended to  indicate  a  measure  for  their  en- 
tire and  final  surrender — a  complete  conces- 
sion of  everything  which  had  been  so  long 
clamorously  and  menacingly  demanded. 
This,  then,  was  the  ostensible  origin  of 
the  measure;  and  in  this  case  the  old  fable 
was  reversed,  for  it  was  the  mouse  which 
was  pregnant,  aud  which  had  been  deli- 
vered of  a  mountain.  But  what  were  they 
to  say  of  the  conduct  of  the  Minister  who 
had  been  raised  to  his  present  eminence 
by  the  confidence  which  the  friends  of 
protection  bad  reposed  in  him;  by  the  hope 
and  the  expectation  they  entertained  that 
ho  would  be  true  to  his  trust,  and  not  de- 
sert the  principles  which  he  had  uniformly 
professed  ?    On  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 


he  should  bo  unwilling  to  introduce  mere 
personal  attack;  but  he  would  quote  to 
the  House  an  observation  of  a  noble  Lord 
which  was  not  unimportant,  because  they 
all  knew  how  much  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  both 
sides  was  influenced  by  the  confidence  that 
was  reposed  in  their  political  leaders,  and 
therefore  he  would  refer  to  the  observation 
of  the  noble  Earl  (Ripon).  In  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address  which  was  moved  by 
the  noble  Earl  in  August,  1841,  and 
adopted  by  a  great  majority  of  that  House, 
it  was  stated  in  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject which  they  were  now  considering,  "  it 
is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  issue  of  our 
deliberations  on  these  and  other  measures 
of  public  concern,  that  your  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  possess  the  confidence  of 
this  House  and  of  the  country.' '  Now, 
he  would  ask  what  man  was  there  who 
any  longer  •  entertained  confidence  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel?  They  had  heard  from  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Brougham)  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  representing  his 
conduct  not  only  as  meritorious  but  as 
magnanimous;  not  only  as  not  inconsistent, 
but  as  amply  justified  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed;  and  that  his  sin- 
cerity was  shown  by  the  consideration  that 
he  had  sacrificed  private  friendship,  public 
confidence,  party  interests,  nay,  even  per- 
sonal reputation,  from  the  deep  and  con- 
scientious conviction  he  entertained  that 
these  measures  were  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Now  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  hypothesis  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who,  like  a 
skilful  advocate,  had  assumed  the  very 
circumstances  in  debate,  what  did  it 
amount  to  ?  Why,  to  this — that  the  Prime 
Minister,  by  his  own  confession,  during  the 
long  course  of  his  political  career  till  a 
very  few  months  ago,  had  been  proceed- 
ing upon  a  wrong  course,  and  had  all  his 
lifetime  continued  to  defend  principles  and 
measures  which  he  now  condemned  as  im- 
politic and  unjust.  If  such  was  the  case, 
what  confidence  could  henceforward  be  re- 
posed in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? 
Assuming  that  he  had  made  this  great, 
and  to  him  most  surprising  discovery,  that 
protection  was  indefensible  in  principle, 
and  injurious  in  operation,  he  ought — if  he 
had  possessed  only  a  small  and  slender 
portion  of  that  self-knowledge  which  was 
represented  by  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity as  tho  summit  of  human  wisdom — ho 
ought  to  have  resigned  a  post  for  which, 
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\\  Y.4  ,»*«  xvntossion,  ho  was  entirely  in- 
»  «».im,»v»».t :  ho  ought  to  have  retired,  feel- 
,!|{\  Is*'-*  and  sorrow  for  the  part  he  had  so 
h''».£  ,wtod,  ami  deep  concern  for  the  mis- 
vh*vt"  of  which  ho  had  heen  tho  innocent 
Ks»*u«o  tho  ignorant  cause;  and  feeling 
•Kill  ho  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his 
v»wu  judgment,  ho  ought  no  longer  to  have 
attempted  to  influence  the  opinions  and 
convictions  of  others.  But  while  on  one 
iddo  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the 
inconsistency  of  Sir  II.  Peel,  he  had 
hoard  from  another  quarter  that  that  right 
lion.  Baronet  was  guilty  of  no  inconsistency 
at  all — that  ho  had  always  been  more  or 
loss  in  his  own  mind  a  free  trader;  that 
liis  language  had  been  intelligible  to  every 
one  on  this  subject  ever  sinco  1842;  and  an 
appeal  had  been  made  personally  to  him- 
self (Earl  Stanhope)  whether  such  was  not 
the  case.  Now,  undoubtedly  in  that,  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  (Earl  Stanhope) 
did  express  with  that  frankness  which  was 
inseparable  from  his  character,  the  suspi- 
cions ho  entertained  with  regard  to  those 
previous  measures  which  had  been  thought- 
lessly and  foolishly  defended  by  some,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  give  greater 
security  to  that  amount  of  protection  that 
yet  remained;  whereas,  he  thought  they 
were  only  intended  as  preparatory  steps  to 
tho  removal  of  protection  altogether,  and 
intended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
that  event.  But,  at  that  time,  when  he 
stated  his  suspicions,  he  was  rebuked  by 
tho  noble  Lord  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  he  was  assured  at  the  time  that 
they    were    unfounded;     that    they    were 

equally    unjust    and    injurious :     but    he    the  most  rash  and  presumptuous  Minister 
must  say,    that  they    were  all   confirmed  i  that  had  ever  yet  governed  this  country,  to 
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it,  and  as  if  the  same  person,  whether  he 
blew  hot  on  a  question,  or  whether  ho  blew 
cold,  was  always  to  be  considered  infallible. 
They  had  been  told  that  this  marvellous — 
ho  had  almost  called  it  this  miraculous — 
conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  was  the 
result  wholly  of  his  experience  of  the  last 
three  years.  lie  could  not  deny  but  his 
conduct  might  be  very  much  influenced  by 
what  he  had  observed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  exertions  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  by  contrasting  that  with 
the  inertness  which,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  period,  was  shown  by  their 
opponents;  and  by  supposing,  though  most 
erroneously,  that  those  who  were  the  most 
noisy  were  also  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  body  in  the  community.  It  had 
been  said,  that  during  the  last  three  years 
the  country  had  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 
He  would  not  now  inquire  whether  that 
prosperity  was  founded  upon  a  solid  and 
secure  foundation,  or  whether  it  was  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  did  not  arise  principally,  if  not 
altogether,  from  temporary  causes,  and 
which  might  be  transitory  in  their  dura- 
tion. But,  admitting  that  to  be  so,  he 
would  ask,  what  better  reason  could  thej 
have  for  not  rashly  changing  a  system 
which  had  yielded  such  results  I  The  po- 
tato famine  and  the  alarm  which  had  been 
so  studiously  excited  upon  this  subject, 
had  now  faded  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision."  They  were  now  in  the  same 
position  that  they  were  in  before  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  at  all ;  and  they  were 
now  called  upon,  on  the  mere  ip$t  cllrit  of 


now.       If    they     were    to    adopt,     then,  | 
this  other   hypothesis,   and   to   hold   that 
there  was    no   change  of  opinion   in    Sir  " 
Kohcrt  Peel,  though  there  had   heen  the  I 
greatest  inconsistency  in  his   conduct,  he  j 
would   then    ask,   what    confidence    would 
they  place  in  his  political  integrity?      lie 
would  not,  on  this  occasion,  quote  a  line 
from    llanmnl.      Noble    Lords  near    him 
might   bo    perfectly    secure    from    having 
their  speeches  revived   on  this    occasion  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  him  to 
do  so;  because,  in  all  likelihood,  he  would 
receive  the  same  answer  which  had  already 
been    given    in    another  place:    "1    have; 
changed  my  opinion     with  this   I   dispose 
of  all  my  former  speeches  and  declaration*" 
a>  if  the  force  and  urgency  of  an  argu- 
ment wen*  to  be  invalidate!  bv  a  change  in  , 


renounce  all  the  opinions  which  they  had 
deliberately  formed  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  that  House — to  reverse  the 
whole  system  on  which  this  country  had 
acted  for  centuries,  and  under  which  it  had 
acquired  its  unparalleled  pros]>erity.  They 
were  told,  indeed,  by  him  who  was  once 
considered  a  great  authority,  but  who  would 
now  be  considered  a-*  a  great  authority  no 
longer — he  meant,  of  course,  the  Prime 
Minister — that  protective  duties  were,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  liable  to  objection  in 
principle,  and  that  they  were  injurious  in 
their  operation.  Hut  if  they  were  fur  a 
moment  to  admit  this  doctrine,  he  wanted 
to  know  why  it  was  to  l»e  applied  to  corn 
alone,  and  not  generally  to  all  kinds  nf 
manufacture*?  If  the  principles  of  free 
trade  were,  a-*  they  were  represented  to  Ih\ 


the  opiuiou  of  the  man  who  had  once  uacd  j  the  principle:*  of  common   sense — if  pro- 
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tcction  was,  as  they  had  been  told,  the 
bane  both  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, then  they  had  a  right  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  free 
trade  without  restriction  and  witnout  delay; 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  an  immediate 
and  entire  adoption,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Such, 
he  believed,  would  have  been  the  conduct 
and  such  the  measures  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  of 
a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey),  the  son  of  a  for- 
mer Prime  Minister,  had  they  been  called 
upon  to  bring  forward  any  provisions  on 
tin 8  subject ;  and  he  would  say  that  mea- 
sures of  that  sort  would  have  been  far  less 
objectionable  than  that  which  was  now  pro- 
posed. He  would  say,  let  us  either  give 
full  and  effective  protection  to  British  in- 
dustry in  all  its  various  branches,  or  let  us 
have  no  protection  at  all.  Let  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  make  that  experi- 
ment, attempt  it  if  they  dared.  Ho  knew 
what  the  result  would  be.  He  knew  that 
the  effect  would  be,  an  immediate  and  sud- 
den reaction,  which  would  drive  like  chaff 
before  the  wind  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
— which  would  render  the  very  name  odi- 
ous to  all  classes  in  the  country — and  which 
would  restore  in  all  their  force  the  prohi- 
bitory and  protective  system  of  their  an- 
cestors. If  he  had  no  other  object  than 
success,  and  were  merely  indifferent  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained — if 
he  could  bring  himself  to  disregard  the 
sacred  dictates  of  conscience — and  Heaven 
forbid  that  such  should  ever  be  the  case! — 
if  he  could  become  insensible  to  the  moral 
and  religious  obligation  not  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come — then  he  would  earnestly 
entreat  their  Lordships  to  pass  this  mea- 
sure without  any  discussion  whatever  ;  for 
he  knew  that,  whatever  consequences  in 
other  respects  might  arise  from  it,  the 
cause  of  protection  to  native  industry  would 
be  triumphantly  and  permanently  secured. 
On  thia  occasion,  however,  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  that  subject  only  which  was 
before  the  House — the  question  of  a  free 
importation  of  corn — without  entering  into 
the  more  extended  question  of  free  trade, 
with  regard  to  which  there  would  be  many 
other  opportunities  of  discussion,  and  on 
which,  with  permission  of  the  House,  he 
might  afterwards  be  disposed  to  state  his 
opinions.  And  here,  without  entering  into 
the  argument  at  all,  it  might  be  sufficient 
for  him  to  ask  their  Lordships  whether  it 
was  compatible  with  their  public  duties, 
that  they  should,  without  examining  into 
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the  possible  or  probable  consequences  of 
the  measure  that  was  now  before  them, 
proceed  to  pass  a  Bill  which  would  bring 
ruin  and  desolation  upon  millions  of  their 
fellow  countrymen,  and  more  especially 
upon  those  whose  hard  lot  it  was  to  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  the  Bweat  of  their 
brow,  and  who  had  no  other  resource 
than  their  own  industry  and  skill.  He 
would  go  farther,  and  ask  whether  their 
Lordships  could  suppose  that  they  had  any 
right  to  pass  this  measure  when  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  meritorious,  the  most 
valuable  classes  in  the  community,  who 
would  be  principally  and  permanently  af- 
fected by  this  measure,  were  not,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  said,  when  the  measure 
of  1 842  was  introduced,  that  prices  would 
range  from  54s.  to  58*.  per  quarter — that 
the  average,  therefore,  would  be  56s.  t 
which  was  represented  as  a  remunerating 
price.  But  it  was  stated  in  1828,  by  a 
much  greater  authority  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  ever  claim  to  be — by  the  late 
Mr.  Canning — who  was  not  considered  in 
his  time  to  bo  a  very  warm  or  zealous 
friend  to  agriculture,  or  an  admirer  of  the 
aristocratic  branch  of  the  Constitution — it 
was  represented  by  him  as  being  admitted 
on  all  hands,  without  doubt  or  exception, 
that  a  remunerating  price  could  not  be  se- 
cured at  less  than  60s.  of  the  old  Winches- 
ter measure,  which  was  equivalent  to  62*. 
of  the  present  imperial  measure.  He  would 
not  stop  to  inquire  which  was  the  more 
correct  opinion ;  but  this  he  would  say* 
that  they  had  a  right  to  expect  full  infor- 
mation, which  was  essential  to  the  proper 
consideration  of  this  measure — information 
upon  the  point,  not  what  would  be  the  fixed 
price,  for  this  measure  might  effect  fluctua- 
tion even  under  a  system  of  free  trade — but 
what  would  be  the  range  of  prices  under 
the  operation  of  this  Bill.  The  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  informed  the  Members  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  that  he  had 
formed  no  estimate  of  its  effect.  It  was 
said  by  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Brougham) 
that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  unreasonable  to  ask  it. 
Be  it  so :  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument.  But  he  would 
say  in  return  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
pass  this  Bill  without  such  information. 
Were  they  not  aware  that  there  were  two 
considerations  essential  to  a  proper  deci- 
sion of  this  question :  first,  the  remunerat- 
ing price  of  corn ;  and,  next,  the  price  of 
foreign  corn,  which  was  the  article  to  be 
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imported  ?  For  if  they  were  not  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  probable  range  of  prices— if 
they  were  not  to  have  full,  real,  satisfac- 
tory, and  decisive  evidence  on  the  point — it 
would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  refuse  to 
proceed  further,  because,  if  they  did  pro- 
ceed, they  would  be  legislating  in  the  dark, 
and  might  inflict  incalculable  injury  on  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  country.  But 
so  far  were  from  knowing  what  the  proba- 
ble range  of  prices  would  be,  that  the  very 
friends  of  the  measure  were  not  agreed  as 
to  the  result  in  general — whether  the  prices 
would  remain  the  same  as  they  were  at 
present,  or  whether  they  would  fall ;  or  « 
even  whether  they  would  be  raised  ;  for  ! 
strange,  extravagant,  and  irrational  as  such 
a  doctrine  might  appear,  it  was  a  fact  that 
a  great  landed  proprietor  said,  in  the  course 
of  last  winter,  that  as  soon  as  this  measure 


culations  to  wheat  alone,  Bhown  a  clear  loss 
of  4,000,000?.  sterling.  And  who  was  to 
gain  by  this  loss  ?  There  was  not  the 
least  intimation  from  any  quarter  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  would  be  benefited  by 
this  plunder  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  land.  When  their  Lordships  talked 
about  cheapness,  let  them  recollect  that 
the  avowed  object  of  those  who  originated 
the  agitation  was  to  lower  wages.  [*•  Hear, 
hear  I "]  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Radnor)  shook  his  head  ;  but  if  he  were 
disposed  to  trouble  them  with  long  quota- 
tions, he  could  show  from  the  speeches  of 
several  who  thought  with  the  noble  Lord 
on  this  question,  as  well  indeed  as  from  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  himself,  that  one 
of  the  staple  arguments  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  was,  that  by  cheapening 
food  wages  would  be  lowered,  aud  by  low- 
passed,  he  must  inform  his  tenants  that  he  ,  cring  wages  the  manufacturers  of  this 
would  raise  their  rents  ten  per  cent.  If  it  j  country  would  be  enabled  to  compete  with 
should  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices  j  the  manufacturers  of  the  Continent,  who, 
of  food,  it  would  have  an  effect  the  very  re-  | 
verse  of  that  which  its  principal  and  oldest  , 
supporters  anticipated.  Such  a  result 
would  bo  by  them  considered  most  mis- 
chievous; and,  in  point  of  fact,  if  in- 
creased price  of  food  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill,  he  defied  the  most  in- 
genious casuist  to  show  its  utility.  Why, 
the  whole  cry  of  the  opponents  of  the  pre- 
sent Corn  Laws  was — cheap  bread — a 
cheap  loaf ;  they  promised  a  large  loaf .  quence  of  this  Bill,  or  the  argument  so 
with  the  repeal — they  attracted  numbers  j  obstinately  and  so  triumphantly  put  for- 
who  did  not  stop  to  think,  by  this  cry;  but  j  ward  must  fall  to  the  ground.  lie  thought 
he  thought  their  big  loaf  would,  in  the  end,  they  had  the  greatest  reason  to  com- 
be found  to  resemble  much  more  nearly  a  plain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  advocates 
penny  roll.  These  people  who  clamoured  .  of  this  measure  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
so  much  about  cheapness,  were  ignorant,  ment  dealt  with  this  question.  They  blew 
or  what  was  worse,  affected  to  be  ignorant,    hot  and  cold  upon  this  question  of  cheap- 


it  was  said,  were  able  to  undersell  our  i 
n u fa c hirers  at  present,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  wages  they  paid.  But  the  thing 
was  evident.  If,  as  was  said,  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers were  underselling  the  English 
ones  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  how  could 
the  English  manufacturers  hope  to  cope 
with  them  except  by  lowering  the  wages  of 
labour  ?  Either  the  wages  of  the  ope- 
rative   must    he    lowered    as    a    conso- 


that  cheapness  was  altogether  a  relative 
term,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  proportional 
to  the  means  of  the  consumer.  Ureat  ap- 
prehension had  been  e.\ pressed  by  a  noble 
Lord,  that  the  prices  of  corn  would  not, 
even  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  fall 
mueh.  That  tiohle  Lo;d  was  apprehen- 
sive the  full  would  not  mueh  exceed  !)s.  or 
fix.  a  quarter.  He  >eomed  to  regard  a  fall 
of  ."»*.  or  *>s.  a  quarter  with  great  indiffer- 
ence -  -n  mere  trihV  in  fact  :  but  had  that 
noble  Lord  ever  made  a  calculation  of  how 
much  a  full  of  even  />.<.  or  <».<.  a  quarter 
would  affect  the  nation.  Hid  he  calculate 
that  then*  was  a  home  production  of 
liS.iMMI.IMMl  i.f  quarters,  and  that  a  loss  of 
(>>*.  a  quarter  wuuld  .'.mount   in   the  u::!£rt 


ness.  First,  they  said  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  produce  cheap  food;  and  then 
when  the  agriculturists  contended  that  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  their  produce  very 
mueh  would  be  to  bring  ruin  first  on  them 
and  then  on  the  community  at  large,  these 
same  men  turned  round  aud  said,  **  Oh,  the 
measure  will  not  in  any  material  degree 
lower  the  price  of  corn."  In  -hort,  they 
u-sed  arguments  totally  irreconcilable  to  and 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  thought 
no  conduct  could  he  more  unfair  or  discre- 
ditable than  this  in  any  public  man;  but 
how  much  more  so  in  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  Tin*  Premier  had  actually  set 
forth  that  ch»;i|»iics«i  was  not  a  necessary 
reMilt  of  the  measure;  and   he  iiitrodiuvd 


gate  tu  «"i,  jUiijiiM)/.  *  His  ipihle  Friend  near  |  statements  relative  to  the  prices  of  uheat, 
him  ( Lord  Staul'Vi  had,  confining  his  ecl-  •  tu  ihow   that  the  measure  might,  in  fact. 
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tend  to  elevate  the  cost  of  that  commodity. 
The  Prime  Minister  incurred  the  disgrace 
not  only  of  adopting  the  arguments,  hut 
of  copying  the  tergiversation  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law-Lcague.  The  League  made  a 
great  cry  ahout  monopoly;  and  it  was  the 
cant  word  in  the  mouths  of  their  agents 
and  lecturers  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts :  they  magnanimously  proclaimed 
that  their  object  was  to  reduce  the  price  of 
bread;  and  they  shed  their  crocodile  tears 
over  the  "fallen  condition"  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  Such  were  the  clap- 
traps of  the  League;  and  these  claptraps 
had  found  their  way  even  into  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  But  when  their  agents 
went  into  the  agricultural  districts,  they 
represented  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  not  materially  reduce  the  price 
of  corn  ;  they  urged  the  advantage  of  a 
steadiness  of  price,  and  they  quoted  some 
instances  of  extreme  lowness  of  price  in 
the  home  market,  the  result  of  harvests  of 
extraordinary  abundance,  and  then  they 
turned  to  one  or  two  isolated  instances 
where  foreign  corn  had  been  imported  at  a 
greater  cost  than  usual,  endeavouring  to 
show,  that  whilst  the  repeal  would  prevent 
fluctuations,  it  would  not  severely  act  upon 
the  home  grower.  Arguments  based  on 
such  imperfect  or  erroneous  data  had  their 
due  weight  in  Covent-garden  Theatre,  be- 
cause there  was  no  freedom  of  discussion 
allowed,  and  because  if  any  one  ventured  to 
express  a  different  opinion,  he  would  be  in- 
stantly turned  out  of  the  room  ;  but  with 
their  Lordships  he  believed  they  would 
have  but  little  weight.  It  was  averaged 
that  each  individual  in  the  country  con- 
sumed a  quarter  of  corn;  and  it  was  said, 
would  it  not  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
individual  if  the  price  of  that  quarter  was 
reduced  10  per  cent?  Yes,  that  argu- 
ment did  very  well  per  se;  but  suppose  that 
by  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation  it  in- 
jured the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pur- 
chase, whence  was  the  advantage  to  him  ? 
and  that  was  just  the  argument  for  the 
validity  of  which  ho  (Earl  Stanhope)  con- 
tended. A  noble  Lord  who  was  connected 
with  the  county  of  Chester  (Viscount 
Combcrmere)  said,  this  was  a  landlord's 
question.  But  did  not  the  noble  Lord  re- 
collect that  the  great  agricultural  move- 
ment which  commenced  in  1843  originated 
with  the  tenant-farmers  ?  The  landlords 
did  not  bring  them  into  the  field,  but  they 
brought  in  the  landlords.  lie  would  not 
attempt  to  weaken  the  forcible  observation 
of  the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches 


(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  who  had  well  and 
wisely  said,  that  the  tenant  had  a  greater 
interest  in  the  matter  than  the  landlord — 
for  the  landlord's  share  was  but  one  quar- 
ter, whilst  the  tenant's  was  three  ;  and 
again,  that  if  the  rent  of  the  landlord  was 
altogether  swept  away,  the  quartern  loaf 
would  not  be  diminished  in  price  more  than 
three  farthings.  These  observations  were 
founded  upon  truth,  as  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships who  were  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject would  at  once  perceive.  Taking  the 
average  produce  of  our  arable  land  at  28s. 
per  acre,  and  taking  the  remunerating 
price  to  be  as  Mr.  Canning  had  stated  it, 
62s.  per  quarter — a  permanent  reduction 
of  10s.  per  quarter  would  be  most  injurious, 
if  not  altogether  fatal,  to  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant;  but  in  his  (Earl  Stan- 
hope's) opinion,  the  reduction  caused  by 
the  Bill  before  them  would  not  be  less  than 
20s.  per  quarter.  A  noble  Lord,  whose 
speech  he  had  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion, had  stated  that  taxation  and  the 
wages  of  labour  were  the  great  elements 
of  price,  and  that  as  both  were  higher  in 
this  country  than  on  the  Continent,  the 
price  of  articles  similar  to  theirs,  must  bo 
higher  here  than  there.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  went  turtner,  and  said  that  a  large 
debt  and  heavy  taxation  seemed,  in  his 
opinion,  to  justify  and  require  cheapness  of 
prices.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  It 
was  contradicted  by  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries.  Nay, 
the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  Ho  chal- 
lenged any  man  to  produce  an  instance  of 
any  country  in  which  wages  and  prices 
were  uniformerly  low,  in  which  even  the 
most  despotic  monarchs  had  been  able  to 
raise  a  large  amount  of  taxation.  He  did 
not  deny  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the 
price  of  corn;  but  that  could  only  be  done 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  taxation  to  such 
a  degree  a3  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  their  obligations  to  the  public 
creditor.  They  had  been  told  a  great  deal 
about  the  beneficial  effects  flowing  from 
the  application  of  capital  and  skill,  and 
were  assured  that  by  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  by  increased  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  expenditure  of  more 
money,  the  English  farmer  would  overcome 
all  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him.  The 
agriculturist  had  been  told  that  he  could 
and  ought  to  grow  five  quarters  of  corn 
where  but  three  were  now  raised  ;  but  he 
thought  such  a  recommendation  came  with 
a  very  bad  grace  from  those  men  who, 
when  the  agriculturists  were  in  distress, 
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coldly  assured  tlicm  that  misfortune  arose 
from  superabundance  of  protection.  He 
denied  altogether  the  false  and  scandalous 
imputation,  that  the  English  farmers  were 
deficient  in  either  skill,  perseverance,  or 
industry.  In  this  country,  the  farmers, 
as  compared  with  the  growers  elsewhere, 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  climate  and 
soil  to  contend  with,  yet  they  produced  a 
greater  quantity  of  grain  from  the  same 
area  than  any  foreigner,  even  greater 
than  the  Hollander,  whose  industry  and 
perseverance  were  objects  of  general  ad- 
miration. But  where  was  the  inducement 
for  the  farmer  to  increase  his  exer- 
tions, to  invest  his  money,  or  to  exercise 
his  skill  ?  Surely  it  was  not  by  taking 
from  him  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  remu- 
nerating price  for  his  corn — by  exposing 
him  to  open  competition  with  his  conti- 
nental neighbours,  who  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  labour  and  a  low  amount 
of  taxation.  But  even  suppose  the  farmer 
were  to  increase  his  produce,  was  it  not 
perfectly  clear  he  would  be  the  loser,  un- 
less he  increased  it  in  proportion  to  the 
falling  off  in  price  which  the  measure  would 
occasion?  The  advantage  of  the  farmer 
did  not  merely  consist  in  having  abundant 
crops,  but  in  having  a  good  and  a  ready 
market,  and  a  fair  remunerating  price. 
But  there  was  one  other  consideration  con- 
nected with  this  measure  which  ho  wished 
to  impress  in  a  particular  manner  on  their 
Lordships,  and  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  decisive  objection  to  it. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  small  oeeu- 

i>iers  of  land  both  in  Groat  Britain  and  in 
reland — he  meant  of  those  who  cultivated 
small  farms?  It  must  be  admitted,  upon 
all  hands,  that  this  was  a  most  valuable,  a 
most  important,  a  most  meritorious  class. 
They  were  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
conduct  and  by  their  character,  by  social 
and  public  virtue.  They  occupied  an  in- 
termediate position  between  the  labourers 
and  the  large  farmers.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  if  this  measure  became  a  law, 
that  these  poor  men  must  be  replaced  br- 
others. Gracious  Heaven  !  was  th.it  the 
system  on  which  they  meant  to  act  ?  Was 
it  really  their  Lordships'  determination  to 
drive  from  their  homes — to  consign  to  des- 
titution and  despair — millions  of  their  de- 
serving fellow  countrymen  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ireland?  If  such  was  their  inten- 
tion, let  it  be  generally  known,  so  that  these 
poor  people  might  he  really  apprised  of 
their  danger.     And  again,  what  would  1m 


country — what  would  become  of  the  shop- 
keeper in  the  rural  districts,  whose  best 
and  almost  only  customer  was  the  class 
which  this  Bill  would  destroy  ?  And  would 
not  the  destruction  of  these  classes  react 
with  terrible  effect  on  the  manufacturer, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  in 
tho  home  market,  because  the  scheme 
which  ho  had  originated  and  blindly  urged 
on  had  destroyed  his  former  customers  ? 
The  noble  Earl  who  brought  forward  the 
measure  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  asked  what 
land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
whether  any  and  what  land  would  be  so 
thrown  out?  A  little  reflection  would 
have  enabled  the  noble  Lord  himself  to 
have  resolved  both  questions.  Much  of 
the  land  was  of  poor  soil,  or  land  which 
was  not  so  had  in  many  cases  poor  ten- 
ants ;  now,  the  occupiers  of  these  two 
species  of  land  constituted  a  great  bulk 
of  the  agricultural  community;  and  would 
not  the  measure  be  hurtful  to  both  ?  The 
one  required,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
an  increased  expenditure  ;  the  other,  bj 
reason  of  their  poverty,  could  not  sub- 
sist without  adequate  remuneration.  He 
thought  the  misfortunes  which  had  occur- 
red in  18.30  and  in  1842  were  nothing  as 
compared  to  those  which  the  present  mea- 
sure would  entail.  He  was  aware  that 
many  who  voted  for  this  measure  both  in 
this  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
alleged  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  it 
was  inevitable.  These  men  were  convinced 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  and  destructive 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  interest  of  this 
country ;  but  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
would  vote  for  the  measure  on  the  ground 
of  its  necessity.  That  was  like  arguing 
that,  because  death  was  inevitable,  they 
ought  to  commit  suicide.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saving,  that  such  motives  wero 
base  and  servile,  and  unworthy  of  legisla- 
tors. Every  body  must  lament  the  wreck 
of  public  character  and  public  confidence 
which  had  occurred  on  this  question.  A 
great  political  crime  had  been  committed ; 
and  those  who  had  committed  it  urged  in 
justification  of  themselves,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  its  consummation.  It 
was  said  by  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  by 
whose  counsels  this  country  had  tho  great 
misfortune  to  be  governed — a  misfortune 
with  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  and 
hope  it  would  not  be  afflicted  many  days 
longer— that  it  was  desirable  to  terminate 
the  present  eonfliet.  So  ignorant  was  that 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  Mgns  of  the 


come  of  the  retail  dealers  throughout  the    times,  or  what  he  might  have  read  in  his- 
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tory,  that  lie  knew  not  that  the  effect  of 
this  unwise,  unjust,  and  unnecessary  con- 
cession would  be  to  render  the  conflict 
fiercer  and  more  formidable  than  ever. 
They  would  see  drawn  out  in  array  all  the 
productive  classes  of  the  country,  whatever 
branch  of  industry  they  were  engaged  in, 
whether  manufactures  or  agriculture,  and 
they  would  form  a  formidable  and,  as  the 
result  would  prove,  an  invincible  phalanx. 
One  noble  Lord  opposite  seemed  to  exult 
greatly  at  the  prospect  of  the  ease  and  tran- 
quillity he  should  enjoy  at  finding  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  agitation. 
In  his  (Earl  Stanhope's)  opinion,  it  was 
but  the  commencement.  When  the  pres- 
sure began  to  be  felt,  then  would  the  din 
of  war  be  heard.  Was  the  noble  Lord 
so  prejudiced  as  to  Buppose  that  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  this  country  would  be 
plundered  without  a  determined  and  reso- 
lute resistance — a  resistance  not  violent, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  that  passive  re- 
sistance which  ultimately  no  Government, 
hopever  powerful,  could  overcome?  Talk 
of  this  being  an  end  to  the  question  !  Un- 
doubtedly they  could  no  longer  have  an 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  but  the  same  ma- 
chinery would  be  employed.  The  Bame 
means,  the  same  exertions  would  be  di- 
rected to  other  and  different  objects,  and 
with  the  same  success.  It  had  been  avowed 
by  that  League  that  they  had  ulterior  ob- 
jects; and  a  principal  member  of  that  body, 
who  also  was  in  these  enlightened  times  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
stated  that  his  object  was  to  level  with  the 
dust  the  aristocracy  of  England.  He  said 
then,  if  they  made  this  base,  this  unwor- 
thy, and  unwarrantable  concession  to  cla- 
mour, the  same  agitation  would  be  con- 
tinued and  increased  for  the  attainment  of 
those  ulterior  objects.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  the  noble  Duke  near  him  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  asked  "  how  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  carried  on  ?"  Now  he 
(Earl  Stanhope)  thought  the  noble  Duke 
might  have  received  an  answer  from  one 
of  his  own  Colleagues.  To  answer  that 
question,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
watch  attentively  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  "  How  was  the  Government 
to  be  conducted  ?"  How  had  it  been  con- 
ducted ?  Why,  by  basely,  meanly,  and 
pusillanimously  crouching  to  the  party  who 
appeared  to  be  the  stronger,  and  by  tram- 
pling upon  those  who  appeared  to  be  the 
weaker.  If  such  had  been  the  conduct 
pursued  by  that  illustrious  and  immortal 
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Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  truly  described 
as  the  "  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm," 
this  country  would  have  had,  could  have 
had,  no  other  fate  than  that  of  becoming 
either  a  republic,  or  a  province  of  the 
French  Empire — -such  was  the  premium 
offered  to  agitation ;  such  the  encou- 
raged by  the  Minister  of  the  day  to  that 
organized  agitation  which  existed  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  in  this  country.  As  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  he  believed  that 
being  essentially  agricultural,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  English  market  for  the  sale  of 
its  produce,  the  effect  of  the  Bill  under 
consideration  must,  at  no  distant  period, 
be  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  There  was 
not  an  IriBh  farmer — nay,  a  common 
cottier,  who  held  the  smallest  quantity  of 
land,  who  could  not  feel  that  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  whatever  else  might  be  the 
evils  attending  upon  it,  though  it  involved 
tho  spoliation  of  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  itself,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  wildest  projects  of  the  great 
agitator,  would  still  nave  this  advantage, 
that  an  independent  Irish  Parliament 
would  grant  effectual  protection  to  Irish 
industry.  It  was  that  that  had  induced 
the  great  agitator  of  Ireland  to  give  his 
support  to  this  measure  ;  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  it  would  promote  more 
effectually  and  speedily  the  object  he 
had  always  had  in  view — the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  With  respect  to  Canada 
being  favourable  to  this  measure,  he  could 
refer  their  Lordships  to  the  recent  intel- 
ligence from  that  country,  to  the  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  from  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, as  well  as  to  the  excellent  and  in- 
structive letters  written  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
which  could  not  be  perused  without  feel- 
ing a  deep  conviction  of  their  truth,  in  con- 
tradiction of  that  statement.  But  what- 
ever were  the  objections  to  this  Bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  which  had  recently 
been  maintained,  that  House  was  bound  to 
pass  it,  because  it  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  an  un- 
constitutional doctrine  as  that  had  never 
to  his  knowledge  been  proclaimed  within 
the  walls  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Admit  such  a  doctrine  as  that,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  House  of  Lords  was  at 
an  end,  its  constitutional  functions  were 
destroyed !  It  would  become  and  would 
be  considered  by  the  country  as  of  no 
utility  whatever.  Nay,  more,  it  Would 
not  only  be  regarded  as  useless,  but  as 
positively  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
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the  country.  There  would  then  arise, 
throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  the 
land,  a  general  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House  ;  and  when  the  aristocratical  branch 
of  the  Legislature  was  once  destroyed,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  monarchi- 
cal branch  would  soon  follow !  Before 
they  decided  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill  into 
a  law,  he  conjured  their  Lordships  to 
weigh  well  the  opinion  which  the  coun- 
try would  naturally  and  justly  form  of 
this  House.  It  appeared  that  conver- 
sions to  the  Ministerial  scheme  were 
not  limited  to  one  side  of  the  House  ;  for 
the  Noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Melbourne)  gave  a  vote  a  few  nights  ago 
in  favour  of  a  measure  which  he  himself, 
when  he  held  the  reins  of  power,  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  wildest  and  maddest 
which  the  mind  of  man  had  ever  conceived. 
In  1842,  only  fivo  Members  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  pronounced  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure  ;  but  now,  in  1846, 
without  any  new  facts  and  arguments 
being  adduced,  and  without  any  change  of 
circumstances,  no  less  than  211  Peers  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  it.  What 
opinion  could  be  formed  of  such  conduct, 
and  what  fate  would  their  Lordships  de- 
serve and  receive,  when,  having  been 
weighed  in  the  balance,  thoy  were  found 
wanting?  The  step  they  had  already 
taken,  fortunately,  was  not  the  last,  and  it 
was  yet  within  their  power  to  save  them- 
selves from  indelible  disgrace,  and  their 
country  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  it 
persevered  in  the  course  it  took  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  vote  it  then 
gave  would  be  the  death-warrant  of  that 
House,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  country  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
would  demand  the  execution  of  that  war- 
rant. It  had  been  said,  that  public  opinion 
had  changed  upon  this  subject.  But  how 
had  that  been  pro  veil  i  Why  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  country  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  upon 
the  question  at  elections  that  had  recently 
taken  place,  it  had  been  in  opposition  tu 
this  Iiill.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
great  principle  of"  protection  was  not  up- 
proved  of  by  the  majority  of  their  Lord- 
ships. Those  who  thought  so  were  en- 
tirely mi>taken.  He  believed,  that  if  they 
were  to  vote  by  ballot  on  that  measure, 
the  protection  party  would  carry  their 
opinions  in  boih  Houses  by  an  iiiiiiiciiM* 
majority.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  the 
nj  inions  of  the  Hou.xe  of  Commons  in  that 
way,  the  great  majority — voting  by  ballot 


— would  decide  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  protection ;  and  he  was  informed  by 
those  who  were  competent  judges  on  the 
subject,  that  if  their  Lordships  were  tried 
by  a  similar  test,  that  not  twenty  Peers 
would  be  found  giving  their  vote  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
the  country  had  spent  ten  years  in  creating 
a  party,  on  the  principle  of  protection, 
which  in  ten  days  he  had  shivered  into 
fragments,  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Another  party  had  now  been  created, 
whoso  existence  would  bo  enduring,  as 
their  principles  were  built  upon  a  rock  that 
could  not  be  shaken  by  the  waves.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation  or  organization  of  pur- 
pose, 240  enlightened,  intelligent,  and  pa- 
triotic Members  of  Parliament  had  united 
together  upon  the  bond  of  public  principlo 
— and  who  had  the  advantage  of  having  a 
noble  Lord  as  their  leader,  whose  public 
support  and  superior  talents  did  honour  to 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  to  whom,  although  he  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  known,  ho 
was  anxious  to  tender  his  homage  and 
respect.  Let  it  always  bo  recollected,  ho 
said,  that  if  their  Lordships  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  political  existence — if  they 
wished  to  preserve  tliat  which  constituted 
political  power,  which,  when  once  lost  they 
could  never  regain — he  meant  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people — uuless  they  could 
contemplate  without  dismay  the  discredit 
that  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure as  a  whole,  it  was  their  duty  to  resist 
it  unless  they  were  willing  to  dismember 
the  Empire,  and  bringdown  an  irremediable 
destruction  upon  the  country,  and  ulti- 
mately consent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  itaelf.  He  would  therefore  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  their  Lordships 
should  go  into  Committee  that  day  six 
months. 

The  Kaul  of  ESSEX  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  argued  as  if  the  produce 
of  this  country  was  sufficient  to  meet  tho 
demand,  and  he  would  inquire  if  such  was 
the  case.  How  was  it  that  they  at  pre- 
sented imported  mi  large  a  quantity  of 
foreign  grain  into  this  country  ?  It  was 
perfectly  clear,  that  the  home  Mipnly  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand;  and  he  con- 
tended that,  if  grain  could  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  the  demand  would  be  c"ii- 
Mderahly  inert  as«'d.  In  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Karl  on  the  biit»- 
ject  of  those  who  had  changed  their  opin- 
ions on    the  iptcstiuii,   he  repudiated  tho 
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imputation  that  they  had  been  actuated  by 
sordid  or  servile  motives  ;  and  declared 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  the 
opinions  of  their  Lordships  should  be  taken 
by  means  of  the  ballot — he  declared,  in 
the  presence  of  his  God,  that,  if  there 
should  be  only  twenty  Peers  found  voting 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  he  would  be  one 
of  that  twenty. 

The  Earl  of  STANHOPE  explained, 
and  denied  having  used  the  term  "  sordid." 
He  did  not  attribute  such  motives  to  the 
noble  Earl,  as  he  could  not  know  his 
thoughts  ;  but  when  he  found  such  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment expressing  their  opinions  against  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  yet  voting  fof  it, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  their  conduct 
was  somewhat  servile. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  said,  that  he 
hoped  to  produce  such  arguments  as  would 
induce  the  House  to  pass  this  Bill  without 
alteration.  As  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  noble  Earl,  he  did  not  lay  such  stress 
upon  them  as  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  noble  Earl  in  former 
years  make  similar  prophecies,  which 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  For  himself  he 
had  nothing  to  explain,  for  he  had 
uniformly  supported  similar  measures  ; 
but  he  could  find  other  motives  than  base- 
ness and  servility  for  those  who  had 
altered  their  opinions.  Neither  was  it  his 
duty  to  say  anything  in  support  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  had  friends  enough  in 
that  House  to  defend  him  ;  but  the  insi- 
nuations against  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
were  unfounded,  for  what  motive  could  he 
have  had  in  proposing  this  measure,  and 
making  great  sacrifices  for  it,  except  the 
most  honourable?  But  when  a  charge 
was  made  against  an  hon.  Friend  of  his 
(Mr.  Bright)  for  what  he  might  have  said 
at  Co  vent-garden,  he  thought  that,  with 
the  provocation  given,  persons  might  have 
used  expressions  which  could  not  in  cooler 
moments  be  justified.  As  an  example  of 
the  abuse  used  against  his  friends,  he 
might  refer  to  a  report  in  The  Times  of  a 
meeting  in  Dorsetshire,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  Mr.  Cobden  "  was  properly  called 
the  Devil,  for  he  was  the  father  of  lies." 
And  the  expression  of  his  hon.  Friend  as 
to  putting  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the 
hereditary  peerage,  and  overwhelming  it  in 
the  dust,  alluded  only  to  the  domination  with 
which  the  aristocracy  was  standing  up  for 
the  Corn  Law,  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor) maintained  was  most  unjust.  But 
then  it  was  said  that  agitation  would  con- 


tinue: he  must  say  this  was  not  the  first 
time  agitation  had  prevailed;  it  had  pre- 
vailed on  other  occasions;  but  no  agitation 
would  ever  prevail  unless  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  went  along  with  the  object. 
If  the  Government  did  not  adopt  mea- 
sures which  were  called  for  by  common 
sense,  reason,  and  the  general  voice  of 
the  country,  the  people  must  either  obtain 
them  by  agitation,  or  they  must  do  with- 
out them.  That  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  that 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  this  Bill;  and, 
if  the  League  should  continue  agitation 
for  an  improper  purpose,  it  would  no  more 
prevail  than  agitation  now  prevailed  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Next,  it  was 
said  that  the  Bill  was  founded  on  theory, 
and  in  practice  could  not  be  successful; 
but  theory  was  only  tested  by  practice, 
and  if  practice  did  not  prove  it  to  be  good, 
the  theory  was  bad;  theory  was  only  the 
rationale  of  prictice.  He  said,  then,  that 
those  who  supported  the  protectionists 
were  the  wildest  theorists.  For  thirty 
years  they  had  in  theory  promised  to  be- 
nefit the  farmers,  and  yet  in  practice  they 
had  never  done  so.  The  practice  had 
proved  that  their  theory  was  bad:  they 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  word  "pro- 
tection," and  nothing  else.  In  fact,  the 
sliding-scale  men  were  the  wildest  theorists 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England;  while 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  wherever  they 
had  been  tried,  had  been  found  perfectly 
successful  in  practice.  The  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  had  dwelt  upon 
the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  small 
tenantry;  and  he  had  told  the  House  that 
he  had  on  one  of  his  estates  tenants  of 
that  class  whose  families  had  been  on  the 
land  for  450  years,  and  he  had  asked  why 
he  should  be  obliged  to  turn  them  off  the 
land;  but  it  struck  him  (the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor) that  these  small  tenants,  whose  an- 
cestors were  serfs  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
noble  Duke,  had  not  thriven  much  under  a 
system  of  protection,  for  they  were  pro- 
bably at  present  little  better  off  than  the 
serfs  their  ancestors.  Then  he  did  not 
see  why  the  noble  Duke  should  turn  them 
off  the  land  in  consequence  of  this  measure. 
If  the  country  generally  was  benefited  by 
it,  these  persons  would  be  sharers  in  the 
common  good.  At  any  rate  the  noble 
Duke  had  no  right  to  wish  to  be  charitable 
to  them  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
England.  It  was  said  that  we  could  not 
contend,  if  this  Bill  passed,  with  the  low 
wages  and  low  food  of  the  Poles;  but  if  so, 
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how  was  it  that  wc  had  competed  success- 
fully against  the  low  wages  and  low  living 
of  Ireland?  He  had  never  heard  that 
question  answered,  or  any  explanation  how 
it  was  that  wo  could  not  compete  with  a 
country  thirteen  days'  sail  from  us,  when 
we  competed  successfully  with  a  country 
thirteen  hours'  sail  from  us,  in  precisely 
similar  circumstances  of  fertility,  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  and  lowness  of  food.  Ap- 
peals had  been  made  to  the  antiquity  of 
tho  Corn  Laws;  and  their  Lordships  had 
been  warned  to  adhere  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors  with  respect  to  them.  Now 
it  was  truo  that  this  country  had  had  Corn 
Laws  since  the  reign  of  King  John;  but 
every  one  of  these  laws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  the  3rd  Edward  IV.,  cap.  2, 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  re- 
ferred to  in  the  late  debate,  up  to  the 
period  when  the  landed  interest  obtained 
greater  power  in  Parliament,  had  been 
laws  not  for  protection,  but  for  providing 
food  for  the  people.  That  Act,  the  3rd 
Edward  IV.,  cap.  2,  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  com  up  to  a  certain  price; 
out  if  the  noble  Lord  had  looked  a  little 
further,  he  would  have  found  that  chapter 
4,  of  tho  same  year,  also  prohibited  the 
importation  of  all  articles  of  manufacture 
whatever  from  abroad.  This  country  was 
to  have  no  communication  with  foreign 
countries  for  tho  supply  of  its  wants  ;  it 
was  to  be  self-dependent :  was  the  noble 
Lord  prepared  to  go  that  length?  Tho 
noble  Earl  then  quoted,  from  the  Paston 
Letters  some  expressions  in  a  letter  (writ- 
ten about  the  same  period)  of  Dame  Mar- 
garet Paston  to  her  son  Sir  John,  stating 
that  malt  was  very  dear,  and  wheat  was 
8«.  8 J.  a  quarter,  and  that  the  king  had 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  wheat,  and 
endiug  with  the  remark,  "  I  fear  we  shall 
have  a  right  strange  world,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  exportation  was  for- 
bidden as  well  as  importation;  and  then 
went  through  the  titles  of  various  statutes 
up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  show 
that  all  the  legislation  up  to  that  period 
on  this  subject  had  been,  not  for  protection, 
hut  with  a  view  of  providing  food  for  the 
people.  When  the  landed  interest  got  tin? 
upper  hand  in  Parliament,  a  new  system 
was  introduced,  and  the  idea  of  protection 
lx»giin  to  be  acted  on.  An  Aet  was  passed 
in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  imposing  duties  on  the  importation 
of  rorn,  and  mint  her  in  the  l.r»th  year, 
by  which  those  duties  were  increased.  At 
that  time  it  was  confessed  without  scruple 


that  the  object  of  these  Acts  was  to  keep 
up  the  rent  of  land.  This  was  not  bo 
openly  confessed  at  present;  but  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  protection  was 
desired  for  that  purpose.  Then  came 
the  system  of  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
by  which  the  gross  injustice  was  per- 
petrated, that  not  only  was  the  price  of 
food  raised,  but  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the 
people  for  the  advantage  of  the  owners  of 
land.  Under  this  system,  exportation,  of 
course,  took  place  to  a  large  extent.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  millions  of  money  was 
paid  in  the  shape  of  bounties,  and  upwards 
of  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  exported. 
Owing,  he  presumed,  to  the  increase  in 
the  population,  in  1750  exportation  began 
to  decrease,  and  from  that  period  it  went 
on  constantly  diminishing  until  we  became 
an  importing  country,  and  as  such  we  had 
gone  gradually  increasing  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  One  would  imagine,  to  hear  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  natural  state  was  a  state  of  re- 
striction, and  that  commercial  freedom  waa 
a  mere  experiment,  whereas  it  was  just 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  The  Cora  Laws 
were  an  experiment,  and  the  natural  state 
was  a  state  of  freedom.  It  was  Paine,  ho 
believed,  who,  in  one  of  hit  publications, 
speaking  of  the  plan  of  a  sinking  fund 
for  paying  the  national  debt,  said  it  waa 
like  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  running 
after  a  hare — the  faster  he  ran,  the  wider 
they  were  apart.  And  so  it  was  with  pro- 
tection— the  more  they  increased  protec- 
tion, the  further  were  they  from  benefiting 
agriculture.  It  was  said  the  present  mea- 
sure would  benefit  merely  tne  manufac- 
turing interest.  He  denied  this,  and 
thought  it  would  benefit  both  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  interest ;  but  ho 
maintained,  that  even  if  it  were  true  that 
the  manufacturing  interest  alone  would  be 
benefited  by  it.  the  landed  interest  ought 
to  give  it  their  best  sup]»ort.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  remark  that  it  was  said  on 
the  other  side  that  the  landed  interest  was 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
the  count rv.  He  denied  that  it  was  so, 
and  appealed  to  the  Population  Returns  in 
proof  of  his  assertion. 

The  Dike  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
the  Population  Returns  were  not  true. 

The  Haul  of  RAN  DOR  replied,  that  the 
Returns  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  perfect 
accuracy. 

The  l)i'K£  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
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what  he  meant  was,  that  in  the  last  Popu- 
lation Returns  every  man  was  returned  as 
a  manufacturer  who  helonged  to  any  trade 
or  handicraft,  though  supported  by  the  ag- 
riculturists ;  for  instance,  every  tradesman 
in  a  country  village  was  put  down  as  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  repeated  his 
belief  in  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  Re- 
turns, and  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  1811 
it  appeared  that  the  agriculturists  amounted 
to  35  per  cent  of  the  population  ;  in  1821 
they  were  only  33  per  cent ;  in  1831  they 
were  reduced  to  28  per  cent ;  and  in  1841 
they  were  still  further  diminished  to  22 
per  cent.  Had  the  agricultural  population 
in  1841  borne  the  same  proportion  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  population  as  they  did 
in  1811,  they  would  have  consisted  of 
2,445,500  more  persons  than  at  present. 
The  consequence  would  have  been,  that 
the  agricultural  interest  would  have  had  so 
many  more  persons  to  support ;  and,  as 
these  would  generally  have  been  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  persons,  an  additional  poor 
rate  of  nearly  1,000,000J.  would  necessa- 
rily have  been  thrown  upon  the  agricul- 
turists. From  this  additional  payment, 
however,  they  had  been  relieved  by  the 
diminution  of  the  agricultural  population. 
The  noble  Earl  also  entered  into  calcula- 
tions to  show,  that  from  the  same  cause 
the  agricultural  interest  had  been  relieved 
of  6,500,000/.  of  other  taxes,  which  would 
have  fallen  upon  them  had  they  continued 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  population  in  1841  as 
they  did  in  1811.  He  said,  therefore, 
that  even  if  there  was  no  reason  in  the 
justice  of  the  case  why  the  Corn  Laws 
ought  to  be  taken  off  the  landed  interest, 
they  ought  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  in- 
jure the  manufacturer.  But  he  maintain- 
ed, that  on  the  ground  of  justice  alone,  the 
measure  ought  to  be  supported.  When 
the  Canada  Corn  Bill  was  before  that 
House,  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  opposed  it, 
because  it  was  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade;  and  he  felt,  what  had 
since  come  to  pass,  that  it  would  create 
interests  which  at  a  future  time  would  be 
used  against  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
Wherever  free  trade  had  been  really  car- 
ried out,  it  had  been  successful,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest, woollens,  and  silks.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  argued  that  there 
had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  Baltic  timber 
trade,  but  that  had  been  amply  made  up 
by  the  greater  increase  in  the  general 
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shipping  trade.  From  1842  to  1845  the 
increase  had  been  from  563,000  tons  to 
1,114,000  tons.  The  same  results  had 
followed  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  the 
Tariff,  on  which  reductions  had  been  made. 
The  principles  of  free  trade  were  no  longer 
an  experiment ;  they  had  been  tried  for 
nearly  five  years  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  greatest  success.  He  was  prepared  to 
support  the  measure  throughout. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  was  rather 
surprised  that  up  to  this  time  no  one  con- 
nected with  Ireland  had  risen  to  address 
the  House  on  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. The  sentiments  which  he  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  were  different  from 
those  held  by  those  with  whom  he  was  ge- 
nerally accustomed  to  vote,  and  therefore 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a 
few  observations.  He  believed  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  brought  forward 
this  measure  from  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  promoting  the  public  good;  but  he 
(the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  was  persuaded  that 
no  advantage  that  could  arise  from  the 
passing  of  the  measure  could  recompense 
the  country  for  the  loss  of  character  which 
public  men  would  sustain  by  it.  He  did 
not  envy  that  man  his  constitution  of  mind 
who,  having  for  thirty  years  consistently 
pursued  one  course  of  policy  with  regard 
to  a  measure  of  this  kind,  could  afterwards 
turn  round  and  declare  that  the  very  mea- 
sure which  during  that  period  he  had  been 
opposing  with  all  his  vigour  and  ability,  was 
now  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.  It 
was  impossible  the  great  Conservative 
party  in  this  country  could  a  second  time 
pardon  an  act  of  this  kind.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  had  done  so  with  much  difficulty; 
but  the  guilt  of  turning  round  and  desert- 
ing those  who  were  his  followers,  appeared 
to  him  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  to  be  an  act 
which  it  was  impossible  to  forgive.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  he  said  this,  because  on 
account  of  this  circumstance  he  believed 
the  administration  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment was  at  an  end  altogether.  The  be- 
trayal of  confidence  was  not  confined  to 
the  Minister ;  it  extended  to  those  who  had 
deserted  their  principles  without  affording 
their  constituents  an  opportunity  of  saying 
whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  of 
their  conduct.  The  hour  of  retribution, 
however,  was  not  far  distant ;  and  many 
of  those  Gentlemen  who  had  deserted  their 
principles  would  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  pondering  in  retirement  on  the  course 
they  had  pursued  as  public  men.  There 
was  another  point  growing  out  of  this  mat- 
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ter.  If  any  Peers  had  left  proxies  with 
the  Government,  in  the  belief  that  they  in- 
tended to  act  on  the  principle  of  protection, 
and  if  these  parties  had  not  had  means  of 
communicating  their  wishes  on  this  mea- 
sure— he  did  not  know  that  there  were  any 
noble  Lords  in  this  situation,  there  might 
be — and  if  their  proxies  were  given  for  it, 
those  Peers  would  have  been  betrayed. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  such  proxies  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward;  but  ho  knew 
that  the  name  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Go- 
vernor of  Canada  had  been  removed  from  the 
proxy  list,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions 
which  ho  had  given  in  public.  On  the 
subject  of  protection,  ho  (the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low)  differed  from  most  of  his  noble  Friends 
with  whom  he  voted.  He  conceived  that 
protection  to  British  industry  was  not  ne- 
cessary, because  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try had  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  it  could  compete  with  all 
the  world.  And  he  also  believed  that  there 
wns  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  agri- 
culture was  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  England.  He  thought  all  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  this  country  capable  of 
competing  with  all  the  world;  and  there- 
fore it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  support  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  But  he  thought  their  Lordships 
ami  the  Government  of  the  country  would 
find  very  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
other  nations  to  follow  our  example.  There 
were  two  things  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
One  of  these  was  within  our  own  power 
and  scope — he  meant  perfect  justice  and 
impartiality  in  the  mode  in  which  free- 
trade  principles  were  carried  out;  and  the 
other  was  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries.  It  was  for  the  want  of  these 
(jiialities  in  this  particular  Bill  that  he  ob- 
jected to  it.  It  was  not  because  it  did  not 
contain  the  principle  of  free  trade,  but  be- 
cause it  did  not  carry  out  that  principle 
justly  and  fairly.  If  the  fanners  of  this 
country  were  to  have  to  compete  with  fo- 
reigners, what  right  had  the  Government 
to  deprive  them  of  those  advantages  with 
regard  to  the  necessaries  of  life  generally, 
which  in  the  article  of  bread  was  conceded 
t  >  all  other  consumers  *  Why  should  the 
fanners  of  this  country  pay  a  high  price 
fur  their  tea.  coffee  and  sugar  ?.  This  wa< 
an  injustice  that  would  act  most  oppres- 
sively upon  them.  As  long  a*  the  Legis- 
lature continued  to  tax  tliuM*  articles  which 
were   so    necessary  for    the   consumption 


of  the  people,  they  had  no  right  to  say 
to  them  "  you  shall  compete  with  foreign 
nations  with  regard  to  your  agriculture." 
On  these  grounds  he  thought  some  amend- 
ments ought  to  be  made  in  this  Bill.  So 
long  as  the  Government  derived  a  revenue 
from  their  Customs,  that  revenue  would  act 
as  a  protection;  and  the  same  degree  of 
protection  should,  by  right  and  justice,  be 
extended  to  the  farming  interests  of  this 
country.  But  there  was  another  object  to 
be  attained,  which  it  appeared  to  him  was 
indispensable  for  carrying  out  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  He  might  be  sneered 
at  by  the  political  economists  for  saying  it; 
but  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  reciprocity  with  other 
nations.  We  were  told  that  that  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course;  that  if  we 
adopted  just  principles,  other  nations 
would  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  tread 
in  our  steps.  He  believed  the  direct  con- 
trary would  be  the  case.  If  the  object  of 
this  country  was  to  get  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica to  adopt  free-trade  principles,  the  pro- 
per course  would  be  not  to  abandon  pro- 
tection until  they  agreed  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade;  if  this  country  did 
otherwise,  the  whole  advantage  arising 
from  free  trade  would  bo  pocketed  bv  fo- 
reign countries.  If  the  Customs  duties 
were  reduced,  the  increased  consumption 
might  be  productive  of  an  increased  reve- 
nue; but  if  the  duties  were  taken  off  alto- 
gether, something  else  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  Other  countries,  by  keep- 
ing up  their  duties,  or  by  putting  on  as 
much  as  we  took  off,  would  keep  them- 
selves in  the  same  relative  position  in  which 
they  were  previously,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  reductions  made  by  us  would  be  exclu- 
sively enjoyed  by  them.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  under  such  a  system  the  people  of 
England  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy  in- 
come tax  to  support  the  revenue  of  foreign 
countries.  Was  that  a  state  of  things 
which  the  farmers  of  this  country  ought  to 
tolerate  (  He  was  aware  that  there  were 
various  reasons  which  induced  noble  Ijords 
to  vote  for  this  Bill;  but  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  long  Parliamentary  experience 
that  he  hail  seen  two  parties  voting  for  a 
measure  of  which  they  entirely  disapproved. 
Men  must  be  party  men;  but  he  defied  any 
one  to  show  him  from  the  history  of  this 
country,  any  transaction  like  this.  Lant 
year,  the  whole  of  the  Whig*  and  Conser- 
vatives wen*  protectionists,  and  they  only 
dim-red  a*  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  their 
views.     The  noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  % 
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Marquess  ofLansdownc)  shook  his  head; 
but  he  was  then  a  thorough  protectionist, 
so  far  as  a  fixed  duty  was  concerned. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  For 
the  purpose  of  revenue. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW :  The  noble 
Marquess  was  for  an  Ss.  duty.  Was  that 
for  revenue,  or  for  protection  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  : 
Both. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  recollected 
the  noble  Marquess  saying  he  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  8*.  duty  as  a  protection  to  agri- 
culture. But  if  this  measure  was  so  desi- 
rable, why  was  the  country  to  be  deprived 
of  this  great  benefit  for  three  years  ? 
No  Member  of  Her  Majesty 's  Government 
had  attempted  to  answer  that  question; 
but  he  should  offer  some  conjecture  upon 
it  himself.  In  November  last  a  very  odd 
transaction  occurred.  The  Government 
went  out  of  office,  and  returned  again  with- 
out giving  any  explanation  to  the  country. 
When  questions  were  put  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Session,  promises  of  explanation 
when  the  proper  time  arrived  were  made; 
but  the  time  arrived,  and  explanations  were 
not  forthcoming.  The  three  years*  proba- 
tion appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown  in  as  a 
sort  of  sop,  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the 
timid  persons  whose  support  would  be  of 
advantage  to  it.  The  principal  grounds 
for  the  Bill,  as  alleged  by  the  Government, 
were,  that  it  would  serve  as  an  effectual  re- 
medy for  the  apprehended  potato  famine  in 
Ireland.  But  the  statements  put  forth  with 
respect  to  that  calamity  were  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  Government  no  doubt 
felt  that  there  were  abundant  causes  for 
alarm,  for  they  sent  people  to  Ireland  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil;  and  those 
persons  furnished  reports  which  were  the 
ridicule  of  the  entire  Irish  peasantry,  so 
absurd  were  their  recommendations  and 
suggestions;  but  notwithstanding  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  the  most  opportune 
time  to  bring  forward  the  measure.  The 
measure  might  have  remedied  the  evil,  if  it 
existed  to  the  extent  stated,  by  its  coming 
into  instant  operation ;  but  when  three 
years'  probation  were  proposed,  the  entire 
argument  fell  to  the  ground,  because  the 
evil  that  was  sought  to  be  remedied  could 
not  be  cured  by  a  measure  that  was  not  to 
come  into  operation  for  three  years.  With 
regard  to  the  potato  disease,  he  was  happy 
to  state  that  the  Government  had  been 
completely  and  entirely  met.  He  was  sure 
that  Government  would  now  admit  it;  for 
the  burden  of  their  song  had  been,  "  Wait 
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till  the  end  of  May  or  the  month  of  June, 
and  you  will  find  that  Ireland  will  be  in  an 
alarming  state  of  destitution  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop."  Those 
periods  had  arrived;  and  as  theirpredictions 
had  not  been  verified,  he  hoped  they  would 
for  the  future  forego  the  argument  that  the 
alarming  state  of  Ireland  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  sudden  abrogation  of  protec- 
tion. He  confessed  that  his  alarm  at  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  was  not  merely  on 
account  of  this  country,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  Colonies.  He  believed  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
Table  (Earl  Stanhope)  was  quite  conclu- 
sive on  this  subject,  that  there  were  only 
two  ways  in  which  the  Colonies  could 
be  useful  to  the  mother  country.  Mr. 
Burke,  whose  authority  it  was  rather  out 
of  fashion  to  quote,  had  said  there  were 
but  two  ways  by  which  the  Colonies  could 
be  useful  to  the  mother  country — either  by 
taxation,  or  by  a  monopoly  of  their  com- 
merce. By  the  monopoly  of  commerce  it 
had  been  laid  down  that  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  the  Colonies;  but  how  could 
the  Colonies,  Canada  for  instance,  be  of 
service  to  the  mother  country,  if  neither 
of  the  principles  of  taxation  or  monopoly 
were  to  be  exercised  ?  They  might  be  ex- 
pensive, and  it  was  probable  they  might  be 
the  cause  of  involving  the  mother  country 
in  a  war  ;  but  of  what  service  could  they 
be  in  return,  if  they  were  told  that  they 
should  have  no  protection  for  their  com- 
merce, while  they  were  expected  to  give 
the  monopoly  of  their  trade.  He  had  been 
credibly  informed  that  the  United  States 
were  now  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
Manchester.  Now,  if  that  were  the  case, 
how  would  it  fare  with  Canada  and  the 
other  Colonies?  What  would  become  of 
the  shipping  trade  ?  What  would  become 
of  their  seamen  ?  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Earl  Grey)  had  said  that  the  Colonies, 
though  labouring  under  the  disadvantages 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  withdrawal  of 
protection,  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
proud  consciousness  that  they  belonged  to 
England,  and  that  that  boast  would  be 
held  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  the  loss  they 
might  sustain.  He  believed  that  no  such 
feeling  existed  among  the  colonists  ;  for 
however  attached  the  weak  ones  might  be, 
others  better  able  to  protect  themselves 
would  feel  "greater  pride  in  being  inde- 
pendent; and,  thinking  the  mother  country 
no  longer  of  advantage,  would  perceive  that 
their  best  course  would  be  to  make  them- 
selves altogether  independent  of  her.  He 
K 
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might  bo  an  erroneous  prophet,  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  sequel  might  prove 
it;  but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
opinion  that,  should  this  measure  pass  into 
law,  before  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
Canada  would  no  longer  be  a  dependence 
of  the  British  Empire.  But  the  question 
had  to  be  viewed  in  another  of  its  bearings. 
Upon  a  previous  occasion,  when  the  Bill 
was  passing  through  some  of  its  stages  in 
the  other  House,  an  hon.  Member  in  op- 
position put  a  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  tithe- 
rent  charge?"  And  the  reply  was,  "I 
don't  mean  to  make  any  alteration,  be- 
cause I  don't  expect  any  diminution  of 
price.' '     Ho  would  pass  by  the  question  of 


Was  there  ever  a  measure  of  so  important 
a  character  as  the  present  carried  the  first 
time  that  it  was  proposed  ?  It  was  an 
eiToneous  idea  that  the  country  approved 
of  the  measure  and  required  its  enactment. 
There  was  no  such  expectation  in  the  coun- 
try generally;  and  he  hoped  the  llouse 
would  nut  quietly  surrender  its  judgment 
because  a  few  clamorous  agitators  made  a 
noise.  The  people  of  the  country  were 
tranquil,  because  they  confided  in  the  wis- 
dom of  their  Lordships'  decisions.  Let 
them  not  be  disappointed.  They  looked  to 
their  Lordships  for  protection,  and  ap- 
pealed to  them  whether,  because  the 
League  were  clamorous,  and  many  of  them 
possessing  great  powers  of  debate,  that 
they  alone  constituted  the  people  of  the 


the    absurdity   of  expecting    that   benefit  i  country.     They  were  no  such  thing ;  and 
could  be  derived,  where  there  would  be  no    he  hoped  the  llouse  would  adopt  such  an 


diminution  of  price  ;  for  upon  a  fall  in 
price  the  entire  argument  depended.  But 
he  would  pass  on  to  another  observation 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 


amendment  as  would  serve  to  defeat  the 
measure,  at  least  for  the  present  Session. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Government 
which  was  to  succeed  the  present — and  he 
supposed  in  a  short  t'me — would  raise  itself 


which  had  forcibly  struck  him.     The  right  t  in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  and  ob- 


hon.  Baronet  said  that  he  would  admit  the 
measure  might  press  heavily  upon  those 
who  might  have  their  estates   burdened, 


tain  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  a 
compromise,  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.     The  Leaguers  might  be  a 


but  that  the  great  benefit  to  the  country  ,  little  clamorous  at  first;  but  he  would  put 
generally  would  be  more  than  a  counter-  !  it  to  the  noble  Lord  himself  (Lord  Radnor), 
balance.  Now,  he  would  inquire  how  those  '  whether,  six  months  ago,  he  would  not 
landed  proprietors  who  had  their  estates  ;  have  been  delighted  to  have  got  a  Bill  with 
burdened  could  be  injured,  if  there  were  \  a  small  fixed  duty  ?  The  noble  Lord  con- 
not  to  be  any  diminution  of  prices  ?  lie  i  eluded  by  expressing  his  intention,  when  in 
mentioned  those  things  to  show  the  con-  J  Committee,  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  uf  5s. 
tradictory  nature  of  the  arguments  adduced  '  as  one  likely  to  conciliate  all  parties, 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  and  in  proof1  Lniin  LYTTKLTOX,  with  their  Lord- 
of  the  ignorance  that  existed  among  states-  ;  ships'  permission,  was  anxious  to  address 


men  who  undertook  to  legislate  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  lie  implored  their  Lordships 
to  pause  before  they  came  to  any  hasty 
determination  upon   a  matter    of  suchim- 


some  observations  on  the  subject  before 
the  House,  so  far  as  regarded  their  co- 
lonial possessions.  His  noble  Friend  the 
1'resident   of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  ad- 


mciiHc  importance.     Let   them  remember  \  verted  to  this  branch  of  the  question,  and 
that  although  the    Bill   had  received  a  se- i  he   (Lord  Lytteltnn)  owed  an   apology  to 
cond   reading,  such  sanction  was  not  con- 
clusive.    The  present  question  was  not  to 


be  put  in  comparison  with  the  Catholic 
.tiiiiaiicipatioii  Act  of  lNL'J*.  It  was  true 
that  noble  Lords  changed  their  opinions 
Very  suddenly  then,  but  they  were  justified 
in  so  doing  ;  for  not  only  had  they  before 
their  eyes — though  that  might  imt  have 
influenced  them  then,  as  he  regretted 
to  sny  it  seemed  to  do  now— a  Midden 
change  of  opinion  in  the  Go\  eminent  <>f 
the  day  ;  but  the  more  powerful  argu- 
ment that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
in  successive  Parliaments  >auctioiHad  the 
measure.     But  how   stood   the  case  now  i 


the  House  for  again  referring  to  it;  but 
representing,  as  he  did.  the  Colonial  De- 
partment in  that  House,  he  felt  he  could 
not  avoid  referring  to  it.  Hn  this  subject 
generally  he  was  certainly  satUnVd.  as  he 
thought  probably  many  of  their  Lordships 
would  be,  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
Colonies  mu.-t  need-*  f«»l!ow  in  the  wake  of 
the  mother  country ,  and  partake  iu  the 
system  adopted  by  her.  If  the  great  in- 
t*  rests  of  thi-i  country  required  that  the 
trade  in  corn  should  he  free,  it  would  be 
manifestly  iiiip»«"*ihb»  fnf  the  Colunics  not 
to  he  participator-*  of  the  same  system. 
Except  there  was  a  system  of  bounties  on 
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colonial  produce,  which  would,  he  thought, 
find  few  supporters,  ho  did  not  see  how  the 
Colonies  should  he  exempt  from  the  same 
law  under  which  the  mother  country  was 
placed.  He  should  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore their  Lordships  some  grounds  for  the 
Bill,  and  to  show  that  those  of  their  Colo- 
nies that  were  interested  in  this  question 
need  he  under  no  apprehension  about  the 
result  of  this  measure.  The  Colonies  that 
were  interested  were  only  some  of  their 
Australian  Colonies  and  Canada.  He  said 
"  some  "  of  their  Australian  Colonies;  for, 
with  reference  to  New  South  Wales,  it 
was  a  country  which  imported  wheat  for  its 
consumption  ;  it  was  a  country  of  very 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity, 
and  the  capital  and  interest  of  its  inha- 
bitants took  the  direction  of  pastoral  occu- 
pation. On  both  these  grounds  New  South 
Wales  would  be  more  and  more  an  import- 
ing country  of  wheat;  and  on  that  ground 
its  neighbours  that  had  wheat  to  export 
would  find  New  South  Wales  a  better 
market  for  their  wheat  than  this  country. 
With  reference  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  South  Australia,  they  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  from  the  result  of  free 
trade.  During  the  years  1843  and  1844 
in  one  of  those  Colonies  the  average  price 
was  26s.  per  quarter  ;  in  the  other,  some- 
thing about  28s.  The  freight  thence  to 
this  country  would  be  about  20s.  per  quar- 
ter, which  brought  up  the  price  at  which 
they  could  sell  their  wheat  here  to  about 
47*.  or  48s.  This  low  amount  would  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  the  markets  of 
other  countries;  and  those  Colonies  had 
besides  a  natural  protection,  which  he 
thought  he  put  down  at  a  very  low  rate 
when  he  put  it  down  at  10s.  a  quaiter,  re- 
sulting from  the  incomparable  quality  of 
their  produce.  He  had  not  practical 
knowledge  on  this  subject;  but  he  had 
lately  seen  some  wheat  coming  from  South 
Australia,  and  he  was  convinced  that  not 
one  of  their  Lordships,  with  more  ample 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  had  ever  seen 
wheat  to  compare  with  that  South  Austra- 
lian wheat.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
most  prominent  interest  involved  in  this 
question — namely,  the  Canadian  question 
— in  the  first  place,  everything  that  had. 
been  alleged  on  the  side  of  the  opponents 
of  this  Bill  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  Canada  was  no  more  than  was  alleged 
with  reference  to  every  single  interest  that 
ever  was  affected  by  an  alteration  in  the 
customs  duties.  In  the  year  1842,  when  i 
the  Tariff  was  under  discussion,  the  repre- 


sentatives of  every  single  interest  supposed 
to  be  affected  visited  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  lay  before  his  right  hon.  Friend  who 
was  then  Vice  President  a  statement  on 
paper  of  the  certain  and  inevitable  ruin 
which  the  proposed  Tariff  would  bring  on 
those  interests;  and  some  of  their  Lord- 
ships might  have  seen  a  pamphlet  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  showing 
that  all  those  anticipations  had  been  falsi- 
fied— that  those  trades  remained  as  they 
had  been,  or  had  received  a  considerable 
increase.  Had  the  Canada  interest  gone 
backward  from  that  period  ?  No,  it  had 
not.  Those  who  were  interested  in  the 
Canadian  timber  trade,  asserted  that  the 
reduction  of  20s.  a  load  in  the  differential 
duties  would  bring  destruction  on  their 
trade.  That  was  in  1842 ;  but  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  laid  a  state- 
ment before  them  the  other  day  respecting 
that  trade,  and  it  appeared  that  in  the  last 
year  the  price  of  Canadian  timber,  which 
for  two  or  three  years  after  that  alteration 
had  been  lower,  giving  the  consumer  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  reduction,  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  demand, 
concurrently  with  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion, recovered  its  former  amount.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  result  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canadas  would  attend  this 
measure.  And  to  show  that  there  were 
good  grounds  for  that  hope,  he  would  lay 
before  their  Lordships  some  considerations 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself. 
And  first,  he  would  refer  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Canadians  themselves,  though  he  could 
not  refuse  to  admit,  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
was  arguing  the  question  under  great  dis- 
advantages, in  consequence  of  the  Address 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Canadian 
Legislature,  and  which  had  been  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  In 
admitting  that,  however,  he  did  not  know  if 
there  were  any  occasion  for  him  to  make 
the  same  disclaimer  which  had  been  made 
by  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  to  any  knowledge  respecting  the 
existence  of  that  document.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Canadian  mail  was  not  due 
till  the  29th  of  each  month — it  was  re- 
ceived late  ;  and  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, the  contents  of  the  mail  were  not 
known  till  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  Ho  had  admitted  that  he  la- 
boured under  disadvantages  from  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  that  Address  from  the 
Canadas;  but  he  knew  that  the  whole  tone 
and  purport  of  that  Address  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  occurrences  which 
K2 
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from  disapproving  of  this  measure,  entered 
with  great  talent  on  a  consideration  of  the 
arguments  and  policy  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  concluded  in  these 
words : — 

"  With  these  resources  at  command,  why  should 
we  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  accidental  and  na- 
tural advantages  we  possess,  and  promptly  follow 
this  great  movement;  which,  happily,  has  been 
introduced  under  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  in  the  greatest  nation  of  the  present 
day  V 

He  would  also  refer,  in  support  of  that 
statement,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
meeting  held  at  Montreal,  soon  after  the 
debate.  To  any  noble  Lord  who  had  read 
the  report  of  these  proceedings,  he  would 
appear  justified  in  relying  on  them  as  an 
additional  proof  of  what  he  had  said.  A 
resolution  had  been  proposed  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  which,  however,  had  not 
been  carried — it  had  been  defeated  by  a 
very  small  majority.  But  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  words  of 
the  resolution  which  had  been  carried.  It 
stated — 

"  That,  whilst  this  meeting  has  in  view  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  free  trade  in  this  Colony, 
it  nevertheless,  if  hereafter  found  necessary,  will 
use  its  influence  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  such 
protective  duties  on  our  produce  going  into  the 
markets  of  (ire.it  Britain  and  Irelaud  as  the  Ini- 
|>erial  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom  and  justice,  may 
now  or  hereafter  «ee  fit  to  enact  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  this  country.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  the  dangers 
apprehended  from  the  cliange  of  system  may  only 
he  nut  hy  a  wise  and  timely  adjustment  of  de- 
pending interests  to  mi  it  the  altered  circumstances 
of  her  relations  with  the  mother  country.'* 

It  would  be  seen  from  these  words  that 
the  meeting  evidently  looked  forward  to 
the  ultimate  adoption,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  of  some  further  measures 
in  addition  to  the  present.  Much  stress 
had  been  hi  id  on  the  first  despatch  of  the 
Governor  General  on  this  subject.  But 
that  despatch  was  not  intended  to  convey 
the  deliberate  sentiments  of  the  Governor 
General  himself,  but  was  merely  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  views  and  arguments 
which  had  bet  mi  laid  before  him  in  his 
official  capacity  on  the  question.  So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  he  was  enabled 
to  say  that  the  Governor  General  did  not 
hold  tlie.M'  opinions  iii  their  full  extent, 
though  bo  certainly  did  anticipate  some* 
though  m it  very  serious  detriment  to  the 
Colony  utiles*  other  measures  of  a  similar 
ehare.-.'ti-r  were  carried.  As  far  as  their 
feelings  xv i •  re  concerned,  he  would  show 
that  the  Canadians  needed  not  to  be  under 
uny  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
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had  taken  place  in  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture. He  had  been  informed,  and  was 
enabled  to  state  on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  Address  had  been  passed  most  un- 
expectedly. If  any  noble  Lord  would  take 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
debate,  or  rather  of  the  "  no  debate," 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Address  being 
carried,  they  would  see  that  there  was 
very  little  argument  indeed.  The  Mo- 
tion for  the  Address  was  carried  just 
before  the  mail  went  out.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Holmes  in  a  very  few  words, 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  Address;  and  not  one  word 
was  said  in  the  reports  in  the  newspapers 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  that 
Committee.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
showed  the  unanimity  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  question;  but  if  any  of 
their  Lordships  would  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  the  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  the  Premier's 
Resolutions,  it  appeared  to  him  (Lord  Lyt- 
telton)  that  he  would  necessarily  partici- 
pate in  the  surprise  which  the  adoption  of 
the  Address  had,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
caused  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  Address  was  altogether  unexpected; 
and  the  Members  of  Jler  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment could  not  but  think  that  the 
next  mail  would  bring  some  document  of  a 
different  character.  The  resolutions  which 
were  carried  certainly  had  not  gone  the 
whole  way  in  any  affirmation  or  approval 
of  the  policy  of  II cr  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; but  he  would  refer  to  it  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  as  a  proof  that  the 
Canadians  were  ready  to  accept  that  policy 
in  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  resolution. 
Above  all,  he  had  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  the  bare  idea  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Her  Majesty's  Ministry  having 
caused,  or  being  likely  to  cause,  the 
slightest  diminution  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
among  the  Canadians,  was  as  wild  and 
absurd  as  any  in  the  world.  Whatever 
disapproval  had  been  expressed  by  persons 
of  eminence  in  Canada,  it  had  not  taken 
the  line  of  disapproval  of  the  present  mea- 
sure as  it  was,  but  showed  that  those  who 
felt  that  apprehension  were  alarmed,  unless 
this  measure  were  accompanied  by  others 
in  the  same  direction.  Their  Lordships 
would  see  then*  was  a  great  difference 
between  total  di<appro\al,  ami  such  <|i:a- 
litied  opposition  as  that.  The  sp«-  vh  of 
Mr.  .Merritt,  who  brought  forward  certain 
resulmion,  ci.nivived  in  this  spirit,  in  an 
address,  of  great  ability  and  length,  so  far 
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I  keep  the  question  in  agitation  year  after 
year;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  many  noble 
Lords  who  agreed  with  him  on  this  subject 
would  not  cease  agitating  till  they  gained 
some  relief  to  the  agriculturists.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  he  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  see  the  Minister  of  the  day,  to 
whichever  party  he  might  happen  to  belong, 
coming  to  that  House  and  asking  for  a  re- 
newal of  protection  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  consequence  of  these  free- 
trade  measures  must  be  to  diminish  the 
public  revenue  ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  under  the  absolute 
necessity  of  protecting  the  home  market  in 
order  to  make  up  for  this  reduction.  In 
1841  the  noble  Lord  who  was  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon),  and  with  whom  he  (the  Duke  of 
Buckingham)  then  had  the  honour  and 
gratification  of  voting,  said,  "  He  would 
show  that  the"  then  existing  "  Corn  Law 
in  its  operation  had  not  only  not  failed, 
but  that  it  had  produced  the  effects  which 
it  had  been  intended  to  produce."  The 
noble  Earl  also  said  that  "he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  grave  apprehensions  if  we 
were  to  depend  on  the  importation  from 
abroad  for  the  main  part  of  our  supply, 
and  neglect  the  cultivation  of  corn  in  our 
own  country;  that  we  might  find  tho  diffi- 
culty" of  obtaining  a  supply  "  aggravated 
every  year  ;"  and  he  added  that,  "  on  the 
supposition  that  the  projects  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  carried  into  effect,  no  man  could 
entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  corn  land  in  this  country 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation — an  evil 
which,  if  it  once  commenced,  no  one  could 
say  where  it  would  stop,  or  what  would  be 
its  disastrous  consequences."  These  were 
hi3  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham's)  opinions 
— opinions  to  which  he  still  adhered  ;  and 
he  believed  that  one  of  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences of  these  free-trade  measures 
would  be  that  of  throwing  out  of  cultivation 
a  large  portion  of  our  corn  land.  If  this 
country  would  then  happen  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  danger,  and  foreign  ports  were 
closed  against  us,  our  own  cultivation  hav- 
ing been  considerably  diminished,  those 
who  supported  the  present  measure  might 
have  reason  to  regret  the  course  they  now 
pursued.  But  he  would  quote  tho  lan- 
guage used  in  1841  by  a  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  whose  opinions  would 
always  be  entitled  to  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion. That  noble  Duke  said,  "  But,  my 
Lords,  I  earnestly  recommend  you,  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  this  country — for  the 


and  expenditure  of  the  English  farmer  ; 
but  he  contended  that  if  tho  present  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  those  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  country  would  at  once  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  There  was,  however, 
another  point  in  connexion  with  this  ques- 
tion to  which  he  wished  to  direct  their 
Lordships'  attention — the  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  labourers'  wages  which  would  ne- 
cessarily ensue  under  the  operation  of  this 
measure.  They  could  not  suppose,  with 
tho  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  which 
must  bo  occasioned  by  this  Bill,  that  the 
farmer  could  continue  to  afford  his  labour- 
ers the  same  rate  of  wages  which  he  could 
now  pay,  while  ho  obtained  a  remunerating 
price.  If  they  reduced  the  profits  of  the 
farmer,  the  farmer  must  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  labourers  whom  he  employed;  and 
he  considered  that  no  greater  misfortune 
could  befall  this  country  than  a  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  the  rural  population,  which 
were  not  excessive,  or  such  as  in  his  opin- 
ion they  ought  to  be.  He  considered  also 
that  the  tithe  question  was  another  point 
deserving  serious  consideration  in  connex- 
ion with  this  question.  Not  many  years 
ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
the  commutation  of  tithes,  previously  to 
which  many  petitions  had  been  presented 
to  their  Lordships,  setting  forth  the  great 
distress  of  the  working  clergy,  and  praying 
for  an  alteration  of  the  tithe  system.  The 
tithe  had  been  commuted,  and  those  lands 
which  were  in  the  best  cultivation  paid  the 
highest  tithe  ;  but  what  would  bo  the  effect 
of  this  free-trade  measure  ?  The  working 
clergy  of  the  country  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  reduction  in  their  incomes  of 
not  less  than  25  per  cent ;  and  he  would 
ask  their  Lordships  if  they  would  wish  to 
see  the  clergy  placed  in  such  a  position  ? 
He  might  observe,  while  alluding  to  this 
point,  that  he  had  been  glad  to  see  that  a 
great  number  of  right  rev.  Prelates  had 
the  other  night  recorded  their  votes  against 
this  measure.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  agricultural  interest  was  subject 
to  peculiar  and  heavy  burdens ;  and  if  their 
Lordships  determined  that  free  trade  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  they  ought,  with- 
out delay,  to  relieve  the  landed  proprietors 
from  some  of  those  burthens.  For  his  own 
part,  ho  would  never  cease  to  agitate  this 
question  till  justice  was  done  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  They  must  not  suppose 
that  by  their  votes  on  this  measure  next 
week,  or  the  week  after,  they  would  set 
this  question  at  rest.  On  this  point  they 
must  not  deceive  themselves.     He  would 
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sake  of  the  humblest  orders  of  the  people 
— not  to  lend  yourselves  to  the  destruction 
of  our  native  cultivation."     lie  agreed  in 
this  opinion;   and  he  wished  to  God  that 
now,  in  1846,  the  noble  Duke  adhered  to 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed  in  1841. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  regarded 
this  measure  with  great  alarm,  for  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  population — manufacturing  as 
well  as  agricultural  ;  and  that  those  who 
had  established  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
would   bo   the   first    to    suffer    from    its 
effects.       He    regretted    that    his    noble 
Friends    with    whom    he    had   acted    for 
many    years    should    so     suddenly    have 
changed  their  opinions   on  this    question. 
Had    they    assigned    any    good    reasons 
for  that  change,  he  might  have  admitted 
that  it  was  justifiable ;  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  he  was  bound  as  an  honest 
man  to  say  that  he  believed  them  to  be 
wrong.     He  considered  that  they  had  not 
stated  any  reasonable  grounds  for  having 
in  the  month  of  November  last  so  suddenly 
changed  their  opinions,  and  abandoned  all 
their   former   principles.     He    thought    it 
would  have  been  far  better  had   they  at 
once  retired  from  office.     He  hoped  and 
trusted,  if  Her  Majesty's   Ministers  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  this  measure — of  which 
he  was  doubtful— -that  it  would  tend  to  be- 
nefit the  country.     But,  holding  the  (min- 
ions he  now  did,   which  he  had  never  al- 
tered, and  which  he  saw  no  reason  now  to 
change,  he  entertained  the  strongest  con- 
viction that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
regret  what  they  had  done,  and  would  live 
to   see   the  destruction  of  the  agricultural 
interest   of  the  country.     Jt  was  not  too 
late  even  now  to  retrace  their  steps.      lie 
entertained   the  confident  hope  that   their 
Lonlships   would   still  he  able  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and  prevent  the  Hill  from  passing 
into   a  law.      lie  thought  he  night  safely 
assert   that  no  nolle  Lord  was  entirely  sa- 
tisfied with  this  Hill,  and  that  no  Hill  over 
came  into  their  LonUhips*  House  that  was 
more  generally  disliked  than  tin*  present. 
From   party  motives  and  party  feelings  it 
was  to  he  carried,  anil  it  had  originated  in 
a   desire   to   pn-er»i»   political   otliec*  and 
honours.     The  Minister*  had  been  put  into 
their   present   plaees  by  them  (the  protec- 
tionist-i,    but    they   did  not  act  up  t  »  what 
they    i,»d    them    to  believe  were  their  opin- 
ion -   in    IS11.      He  uoiiM  now   lUude  to  a 
:■!,    delive.v.1   bv    Si;-  K.  IV. -I  in  I*lL\ 


peeeii    delivered    hy    >:;•  u.  iv. «|  ni 
A  lio  :.:i'il  t Is- -11  that  it  w;:sde»iraii!e  t  »  MTiire 

the  pri.e  ot*  wheat  at  •"»  l.\  if  [los.sihle.    Hut 


under  the  present  Bill  ho  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  44s.  or  even  40s.  In  1842 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  did 
not  rest  the  claims  of  the  land  to  protec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  peculiar  burdens 
alone,  but  on  other  grounds,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  this  coun- 
try ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  nations  for  a  supply  of  corn. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  recognised 
the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  burdens  it  hr.d 
to  bear,  but  because  it  had  enjoyed  it  for 
150  years,  and  large  capitals  had  been 
invested  in  it.  Nothing  in  his  (the  Duko 
of  Buckingham's)  opinion,  coidd  be  more 
unwise  than  to  risk  the  disturbance  of 
the  interests  embarked  in  agriculture  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  protection,  under 
which  the  existing  relations  of  society  had 
in  a  great  degree  been  framed,  and  in  reli- 
ance on  which  so  much  wealth  had  been 
directed  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Ho  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  could  not 
stronger  express  his  opinions.  JJeforc  ho 
sat  down  he  had  only  one  remark  more  to 
make.  It  had  been  repeatedly  urged,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  country  were  against 
this  measure.  If  their  Lordships  enter- 
tained any  doubts  upon  it,  he  conjured  them 
to  present  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  Her  to  dissolve  the  present 
Parliament,  and  to  allow  the  constituency 
of  the  country  to  be  the  best  judges  of 
whether  they  coincided  with  the  measures 
of  Her  Majesty's  (Jovernment  or  not. 

Loud  COLCHKSTKlt  was  anxious  to 
make  some  observations  on  what  had  fallen 
in  the  course  of  these  debates,  from  some 
nobl •*.  Lords  respecting  the  olfeets  of  free 
trade  on  our  shipping  and  Colonic*.  Ho 
wished  at  the  outset  to  guard  himself 
against  being  thought  an  advocate  of  pro- 
hibition, or  as  being  desirous  of  advancing 
the  interest  of  any  particular  class  of  his 
fellow  subjects  to  the  injury  of  any  other 
class.  lie  believed  the  prosperity  of  our 
manufacturing  interest*  to  be  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  that  the  one  de- 
pended on  the  other:  audit  was  because 
lie  considered  that  the  principle  of  entire 
free  trade — now  asserted  to  he  the  only 
sound  principle  --to  he  injurious  to  both 
interests,  that  In?  felt  obliged  to  op|M>M» 
this  Hill  as  one  great  advance  in  the  new 
system.  lie  wa.-  a  friend  to  moderate  pro- 
tection, ami  a<  Mich,  hail  supported  tin* 
t'oni  Hill  and  T.'riri'of  1M- :  though  now 
he  doubted   whetler  they  had   altogether 
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431  in  1833,  to  691  in  1845.  With  regard 
to  the  Colonics,  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  that  even- 
ing asked  the  question  of  what  use  were 
our  Colonies  to  us;  and  in  reply  to  his  own 
question  said,  "  To  take  off  our  surplus  po- 
pulation." No  doubt  this  was  one  use  of 
Colonies ;  and  our  Colonies  had  between 
the  years  1825  and  1844  taken  off  no 
less  than  647,000  persons  of  that  surplus. 
But  there  were  other  most  important  uses 
in  our  Colonies :  to  take  our  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  to  maintain  our  com- 
mercial navy.  The  declared  value  of  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  tho 
Colonies  in  1844,  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  16,045,761?.  ;  exceeding  by 
more  than  two  millions  sterling  the  ex- 
ports to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium— the  whole  exports  to  those  countries 
during  the  same  year,  amounting  only  to 
13,937,037/.  This  was  the  trade  which  we 
were  going  to  risk  by  the  taking  off  the  ex- 
isting discriminating  duties,  and  admitting 
into  unfettered  competition  the  rivals  who 
at  the  present  moment  undersold  us  in  neu- 
tral markets.  That  such  would  be  the  risk 
was  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  of 
two  gentlemen  of  great  ability  and  experi- 
ence in  manufacturing  concerns  lately 
given  before  the  Committee  of  that  House 
upon  the  burdens  upon  real  property.  These 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  II.  Ash  worth,  and  Mr. 
R.  n.  Greg,  formerly  Member  for  Man- 
chester, both  stated  that  the  Americans 
undersold  us  in  the  markets  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  of  China  ;  and  Mr.  Greg  added, 
that  in  the  coarser  articles  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  where  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  bore  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
whole  expense  of  the  manufactured  article, 
the  American  States  had  advantages 
which  would  enable  them  to  send  such 
goods,  not  only  into  the  markets  of  our 
Colonies,  but  to  compete  successfully  with 
us  in  Manchester  itself;  and  being  asked 
whether  he  should  be  very  much  surprised 
if  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  should  apply  for  pro- 
tection, his  reply  was,  "  I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  it ;"  but  he  added,  "  I  should 
be  very  much  surprised  if  they  were  at- 
tended to."  But  the  case  did  not  rest  on 
the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  alone:  ho 
(Lord  Colchester)  could  confirm  it  as  to 
South  America  from  his  personal  know- 
ledge; and  it  was  the  state  of  British  trade 
in  those  markets  in  1831-32,  which  first 


answered  the  purpose  intended.  With  re- 
gard to  British  shipping,  the  relaxation  of 
the  commercial  code  in  1826  had  no  doubt 
produced  a  considerable  increase  in  its 
numbers.  In  1831,  the  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
possesions  in  Europe,  amounted  to — 

1831   19,450  ships  2,224,356  tons. 

1841  23,461  ships  2,935,399  tons. 

To  the  Colonies : 

1831  4,792  ships  357,608  tons. 

1841  6,591  ships  577,081  tons. 

Showing  during  those  ten  years  an  annual 
average  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  71,104  tons,  and  for  the  Colonial  ship- 
ping of  21,947  tons.  From  1842  (the 
date  of  the  last  alteration)  the  increase 
stood  thus  : 
1842 — All  vessels  belonging  to  British  Empire, 

30,815  ships  3,619,850  tons. 

1844  (the  last  year  to  which  the  official  tables 
arc  brought  down), 
31,320  ships  3,637,231  tons. 

Giving  an  annual  average  increase  of  only 
8,690  tons;  and  of  this  diminished  increase, 
7,202  tons  belonged  to  Colonial  shipping, 
leaving  for  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom 
only  1,486  tons,  instead  of  71,104  tons. 
The  relaxation  of  duties  had  been  particu- 
larly fatal  to  our  whale  fisheries. 

In  182i  ^ycd3^.!"!:}  322  <*ips...l2,7S8  men. 
1841    85  ships...  3,008  men. 

Being  a  decrease  in  20  j  ^  ^  ^  men 

years  of  J  x 

In  that  branch  of  the  whale  fishery  carried 
on  in  the  South  Seas — 

In  1821  there  were  at  sea  123  ships. 

1815  44  ships. 

Fifteen  of  these  would  have  returned  in 
that  year  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  of 
those  not  more  than  five  would  be  refitted. 
Mr.  M'Gregor,  from  whose  Commercial 
Tariif  of  the  United  States  these  facts  were 
taken,  states  that  this  decline  of  the  British 
whale  fishery  "  is  asserted  to  be  attribut- 
able to  the  withdrawal  of  bounties  from 
British  fisheries,  and  the  abatement  of 
duties  on  vegetable  oils,  the  produce  of 
foreign  States."  And  Mr.  Enderby,  a 
great  owner  of  whale  ships  had  lately  told 
him  (Lord  Colchester)  that  unloss  our  Go- 
vernment gave  facilities  for  encouraging 
this  trade,  it  would  be  entirely  lost  to  this 
country  ;  and  tho  capital  still  employed  in 
it  would  be  transferred  to  other  countries. 
The  ships  employed  by  the  United  States 
of  North  America  in  the  whale  fishery,  had, 
under  a  protective  Bystem,  increased  from 
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made  him  doubt  the  policy  of  stimulating 
by  legislative  enactments  the  ardour  of  our 
manufacturers,  who  had  already  glutted 
the  markets  with  goods  sent  out  on  specu- 
lation, and  found  themselves  undersold  by 
America.  With  respect  to  China,  the 
notes  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  attached  to 
the  Tariff  negociated  by  him,  showed  that 
the  Americans  had  already  become  for- 
midable rivals  to  us  in  various  branches  of 
the  cotton  manufacture ;  that  in  some  arti- 
cles, the  Chinese  give  a  decided  preference 
to  French  and  Swiss  goods  ;  and  that  the 
broad  cloths  of  Saxony  and  Belgium  were 
sold  there  cheaper  than  the  English.  Free 
trade  might,  therefore,  be  found  more  bene- 
ficial to  our  commercial  rivals  than  to  our- 
selves, and  enable  them  to  compete  with 
us  in  those  markets,  now  exclusively  under 
our  own  control.  If  it  should  bo  asked 
why  then  did  the  millowners  and  manufac- 
turers press  for  freedom  of  trade;  it  might 
be  answered  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ashworth, 
they  cannot  withdraw  the  capital  em- 
barked iu  mills:  "  they  must  either  go  on 
to  prosperity  and  wealth,  or  go  to  the  Ga- 
zette" They  cannot  even  allow  the  mill 
to  be  idle,  though  it  returns  no  profit ;  for 
"  it  has  been  calculated  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  that  the 
charges  which  must  be  paid,  whether  the 
mill  is  at  work  or  not,  amount,  on  a  mill 
of  52,000  spindles  to  C,:J34/. ;  therefore, 
unless  the  loss  by  working  exceed  that 
sum,  it  is  better  to  go  on."  Goods  were 
thus  manufactured  and  exported,  not  be- 
cause there  was  a  demand  for  them,  but  in 
the  hope  of  some  chance  of  disposing  them 
to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  the  mill  re- 
maining idle.  This  was  an  unhealthy  state 
of  trade,  which  should  not  be  encouraged. 
This  statement  of  the  probable  effects  of 
entire  free  trade  was  taking  it  under  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  as  proceed- 
ing uninterruptedly ;  but  if  war  should 
arihe  and  interfere  with  our  foreign  trade, 
and  lit  the  same  time  the  measure  under 
discussion  with  respect  to  corn  should  have 
so  injured  the  agriculturist  as  to  have  con- 
siderably dimimVhed  his  demand  upon  the 
home  market,  what  would  then  be  the 
situation  of  the  manufacturer?  He  (Lord 
Colchester)  had  been  desirous  of  entering 
upon  other  points  connected  with  this  great 
uueotioit;  but  at  that  late  hour  ho  would  nut 
trespass  further  upon  th-ir  time,  than  to 
add,  that  he  thought  so  vast  and  hazardou* 
an  experiment  should  not  he  tried  upon  a 
great  country,  admitted  to  be  prosperous*, 
and  still  improving,  uuder  its  existing  sys- 


tem ;  and  ho  must  therefore  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl. 

Lord  IIOWDEN  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  present  himself  to  their  Lord- 
ships' notice,  but  he  wished  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  few  circumstances  which  he 
believed  were  not  foreign  to  the  subject  of 
discussion.  He  would  relieve  their  Lord- 
ships from  any  fear,  and  himself  from  the 
well-merited  reproach  of  extreme  arro- 
gance, if  he  were  to  enter  at  length  into 
a  subject  upon  which  neither  his  intelli- 
gence nor  experience  qualified  him  to  de- 
tain their  Lordships  long.  If  he  were  dis- 
posed to  introduce  arguments  worn  thread* 
bare  by  daily  and  nightly  discussion,  he 
might  offer  to  their  Lordships  the  apology 
that  the  first  vote  he  had  given  in  that 
House,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  on  a 
subject  connected  with  the  Corn  Laws.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  mild  and  milk-and-water 
Motion;  but  those  who  voted  with  it  were 
left  in  a  small  minority.  But,  milk-and- 
water  as  was  its  character,  it  was  stre- 
nuously opposed  by  the  noble  Viscount 
then  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  by  every  Member  of  the  Cabinet 
of  that  day,  except  one  whom  he  did  not 
see  in  his  place.  This  recollection,  which 
might  be  fruitful  iu  other  hands,  would 
not  tempt  him  into  any  personalities.  He 
said  "  tempt  him;"  for,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  weeks,  or  rather  the 
last  few  months,  one  might  suppose  there 
was  something  very  agreeable  in  saying 
very  disagreeable  things.  The  flashes  of 
this  sort  of  talent,  with  which  the)*  had  of 
late  been  abundantly  favoured,  he  should 
consider  rather  as  showing  him  the  ground 
on  which  he  ought  not  to  trench,  than  as 
holding  out  the  light  which  was  to  guide 
him  on  his  way.  A  considerable  portion  of 
his  own  early  life  had  been  spent  in  a  coun- 
try which  would  certainly  have  found  more 
favour  in  the  eves  of  noble  Lords  on  the 
cross  benches,  from  its  obstinate  antipathy 
to  any  change  in  its  commercial  relations, 
ami  its  undeviating  concurrence  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  ancestor*.  In  1S10  or  18-0, 
he  forgot  which,  one  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  had,  from  local  circum- 
stance*, completely  lost  it>  harvest,  while 
iu  another  it  was  rather  more  abundant 
than  usual.  If  there  had  been  enlightened 
regulations  regarding  commercial  inter- 
course, the  scantiness  of  one  province 
would  have  been  supplied  by  the  over- 
plus of  another;  but  the  legislative  Arts 
which  we iv  in  force  prevented  the  in- 
terchange   of  commodities.      The 
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circumstance  had  often  subsequently  been 
reproduced  on  a  larger  scale  between  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  as  in  1810 
between  France  and  England.  At  that 
time  the  legislation  of  Spain  not  only 
established  custom-houses  between  one 
country  and  another,  but  also  custom- 
houses regulating  the  intercourse  between 
different  provinces,  which  prevented  them 
from  communicating  their  productions ; 
and,  incredible  as  it  might  appear,  wheat 
was  one  of  the  prohibited  articles.  One  of 
those  provinces  was  blessed  with  abun- 
dance, while  the  other  was  visited  with 
scarcity,  almost  amounting  to  famine. 
Putting  aside  humane  considerations,  how 
did  the  anti-commercial  legislation  result  ? 
The  southern  province  had  silk  in  large 
quantities,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
woollen  manufactures ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  would  have  been  exported  if  the 
trade  had  been  free.  What  answer  could 
be  made  to  this  ?  He  could  not  conceive 
that  England,  not  growing  corn  sufficient 
for  her  own  consumption,  when  at  any  time, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  she  could  ex- 
port an  increased  supply  of  manufactured 
goods  for  an  increased  supply  of  foreign 
corn,  would  be  placed  in  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  She  would  be  placed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  position  as  the  province 
of  Spain  from  which  he  had  borrowed  the 
illustration.  There  could  be  no  difference 
between  two  provinces,  however  small 
their  mutual  produce  and  consumption, 
and  consequently  their  mutual  interest, 
and  any  two  countries  forming  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  great  family  of  nations. 
He  was  tempted  to  state  this,  because  he 
had  heard  the  other  night  that  the 
idea  of  a  larger  export  of  manufactures 
against  an  increased  import  of  corn  was  a 
delusion,  though  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  possible  to  have  an  increased 
export  without  an  increased  import.  They 
could  not,  with  their  increasing  population, 
prevent  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
manufactures ;  and  he  maintained,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  their  duty,  both  in  policy  and 
justice,  to  feed  their  population  as  cheaply 
as  they  could.  The  exigency  under  which 
they  wore  legislating  was  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  was  because  the  Pre- 
mier had  seen  and  acknowledged  that  force 
that  he  had  been  covered  with  such  a  load 
of  obloquy  for  yielding  to  what  short- 
sighted persons  chose  to  call  expediency. 
It  was  his  conviction  that  the  Minister  had 
not  erred.  There  were  two  arguments 
against  the  measure  which  he  would  wish 


briefly  to  allude  to.  They  were  told  that 
all  authority  was  in  favour  of  legislating 
upon  protective  principles.  This  he  de- 
nied. The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  appeared  to  have  been  felt  by  Lord 
Bacon,  although  two  centuries  were  neces- 
sary for  its  development.  He  would  be 
allowed,  as  he  had  cited  Lord  Bacon,  to 
allude  to  another  authority — another  great 
man,  who,  like  Shakspeare,  appeared  to 
know  something  of  every  thing — Cervantes. 
Don  Quixote,  in  giving  instructions  to  San- 
cho  Panza  previous  to  his  assuming  the 
government  of  his  famous  island,  counselled 
him  as  follows: — "  Remember  to  take  care 
to  provide  abundance  of  eatables  and 
drinkables  for  your  new  subjects,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  will  sooner  alienate  their 
minds  from  their  prince  than  a  deficiency 
in  either.  *'  They  were  told  of  the  authority 
of  old  statutes  in  favour  of  protection,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  what  might  be  good 
in  the  fourteenth  was  equally  advantageous 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  for  commer- 
cial intercourse  rendering  a  country  depen- 
dent upon  another,  the  fact  was,  that  the  de- 
pendence was  mutual — that  the  producers 
depended  as  much  on  the  consumers,  as  the 
consumers  on  the  producers.  He  did 
not  fear  what  foreign  nations  could  do;  but 
he  feared  that  circumstances  would  arise 
in  this  country  which  would  deprive  the  mea- 
sure of  much  of  its  merit  and  all  its  grace. 
Ho  would  ask  noble  Lords  about  to  oppose 
this  measure  what  they  expected  would  be 
the  result  of  the  present  state  of  things  ?  It 
might  be  that  the  Minister  who  had  been 
courageous  enough  to  sacrifice  his  place  to 
principle,  might  cease  to  hold  his  office; 
but  those  noble  Lords  had  no  reasonable 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  his  inheritance. 
They  might  render  impossible  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Government  with  which  they  had 
one  feeling  of  dissent,  and  a  thousand  in 
common;  but  they  were  paving  the  way 
and  macadamizing  the  road  for  a  party 
with  which  they  had  not  one  sympathy, 
nor  a  single  tie.  He  had  no  personal  or 
hereditary  reasons  for  attaching  himself 
to  either  of  the  great  parties ;  but  not  so 
with  many  of  their  Lordships,  who  had 
ancient  descent,  vast  possessions,  powerful 
influence ;  and  these  they  were  throwing 
in  the  scale  to  weigh  down  those  who  only 
were  able  to  defend  the  principles  they 
professed.  He  had  heard  something  of 
treachery  and  ungracious  words  between 
the  Minister  and  his  adherents  ;  but  as  a 
humble  individual  sincerely  attached  to  the 
true  Conservative  policy,  he  only  hoped 
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their  Lordships  would  not  find  they  had 
been  traitors  to  themselves.  As  to  what 
was  called,  in  modern  phraseology,  the 
pressure  from  without,  the  idea,  in  its  invi- 
dious sense — for  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
general  feelings  of  the  people  legitimately 
expressed — ought  to  bo  scouted  as  ope- 
rating upon  their  Lordships'  judgment. 
But  there  were  some  things  which  were 
dangerous  to  speak  of,  some  prophecies 
which  tended  to  their  own  accomplishment. 
So  long  as  their  Lordships  did  their  duty, 
he  cared  not  what  were  the  aspirations  of 
the  League.  He  rather  feared  the  effect 
that  might  bo  produced  by  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  been  indiscreetly  expressed 
by  some  of  their  Lordships.  He  confided 
in  the  good  sense  of  tho  country  ;  but  ho 
asked  those  who  were  conjuring  up  distant 
visions  of  terror  in  theories  not  yet  broached, 
and  exigencies  not  yet  developed,  if  they 
saw  nothing  to  fear  at  an  earlier  period  and 
more  impending  moment,  in  what  might  bo 
tho  immediate  disposition  of  expectant  mil- 
lions as  to  the  upshot  of  a  question  no 
longer  in  speculation  or  in  embryo,  but  which 
had  expanded  itself  and  passed  triumph- 
antly through  ono  branch  of  tho  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  now  at  their  Lordships' 
threshold,  awaiting  whatever  sentence  they 
might  be  pleased  to  pronounce. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  11,  1846. 

MfMUTKA.]  Petition*  I'rkhrntkd.  By  several  hon. 
Member*,  from  v&riout  placet,  complaining  of  the  He- 
fiuil  of  Proprietor*  of  Land  to  grant  .Site*  in  suitable 
place*,  or  on  any  Term*,  for  the  Kr  ret  ion  of  Churches 
for  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland.  -Hy  Mr.  Mildmay, 
from  Physician*  and  Surgeons  of  the  Town  and  County 
of  Southampton,  for  promoting  the  K*tabli*him»nt  of  Hath* 
and  Washhouio. — Hy  .sir  Charles  llurrcll,  from  Elected 
(iuardiait*  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Horsham,  for 
Ht-pral  or  Alteration  of  the  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic 
As)lum»  and  Pauper  Lunatic*  Act. 

HKLATION  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TKNANT 
(1RKLAND). 
The  K.im.  of  LINCOLN  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  ti»  mow  for  leave  to  bring  in 
three  Hills — namely,  a  Hill  to  provide  for 
compensation  to  tenants  of  land  in  Ireland 
for  improvements  made  by  them;  a  Hill  to 
amend  the  law  in  respect  of  the  power  of 
ejectment  and  distress  in  Ireland;  unci  a 
Hill  to  provide  for  a  short  form  of  lease  of 
lauds  and  tenements  in  Ireland.  The  no- 
ble Lord  said,  it  h:\tl  been  his  duty,  two 
days  ago,  to  address  the  House  on  a  sub- 
ject  connected   witli     Ireland,   on    which 


strong  feelings  of  antagonism  had  been  ex- 
cited in  that  House  and  elsewhere,  and  as 
to  which  both  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  in  opinion  diametrically  opposed.  It 
was  now  his  duty  to  trespass  on  their  at- 
tention with  a  subject  which  in  some  re- 
spects would  be  more  pleasing.  He  was 
about  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  measures 
upon  which,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  might  hereafter  be  as  to  the  details 
of  their  provisions,  he  could  not  expect 
that  there  would  be  any  feeling  of  excite- 
ment such  as  had  arisen  on  the  other  mea- 
sure; but  upon  which,  as  regarded  their 
principle  he  might,  on  the  contrary,  expect 
every  one  in  that  House  to  be  united;  on 
which  no  feelings  of  party  animosity  could 
be  excited,  or  any  rivalry  arise  except  one 
of  a  generous  and  kindly  nature,  as  to 
which  should  give  the  most  effectual  aid 
towards  the  common  object,  that  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
by  increasing  and  improving  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  securing  to  tenants 
that  security  in  their  investments  in  the 
land  without  which  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all  men,  whether  Englishmen  or  Irishmen, 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  soil 
would  be  properly  cultivated,  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  people  otherwise  than 
prejudiced  and  retarded.  He  desired  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  House  on 
this  occasion,  by  addressing  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  three  Bills  together,  as  they 
were  cognate  Bills,  rather  than  by  intro- 
ducing each  Bill  separately  to  the  House. 
Upon  that  principle,  then,  he  would  pro- 
ceed, lie  need  hardly  say,  that  these 
Bills  were  mainly  founded  upon  the  Report 
of  Lord  Devon's  Commission,  of  which. 
he  was  happy  to  say,  three  members  were 
Members  of  that  House,  and  were  now  pre- 
sent, lie  did  not  mean  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  all  these  measures,  and  more 
especially  the  first,  were  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  that 
Commission;  though,  on  the  other  baud, 
they  would  not  have  to  complain  of  any 
great  divergence  from  that  which  they  had 
recommended.  They  proposed  several 
recommendations  as  to  the  tenure  of  land 
in  Ireland.  It  was  now  proposed  in  these 
measures  to  deal  with  three  only  of  thiiao 
recommendations.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vercment,  however,  were  far  from  saving 
that  the  others  would  not  be  valuable,  or 
that  at  sum-1  future  time,  when  the  mea- 
sures lie  now  piopo»ed  should  have  been 
discussed,  aud  he  hoped  passed,  those  sag- 
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gestions  might  not  be  adopted.  He  re- 
ferred here,  of  course,  to  measures  of  a  le- 
gislative character.  The  recommenda- 
tions which  were  embodied  in  the  Bills  he 
now  proposed  to  introduce  were,  he  be- 
lieved the  House  would  admit,  the  most 
important  of  all  those  contained  in  the  re- 
port. This  subject  had  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, not  only  in  that  House  but  also  by 
the  press  and  throughout  the  country — pub- 
lic attention  had  been  not  merely  so  repeat- 
edly drawn  to  it,  but  really  so  rivetted  upon 
it,  partly  by  what  had  occurred  in  Ireland, 
partly  by  the  efforts  of  the  press,  and  of 
Members  of  that  House,  and  by  the  reports 
of  this  Commission  and  of  previous  Com- 
missions, that  he  felt  he  would  be  unduly 
trespassing  on  the  attention  of  the  House 
if  he  were  to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
argument,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
necessity  of  legislating  on  this  subject,  or  if 
he  were  to  make  any  lengthened  quotations 
from  the  report  of  this  Commission,  or  from 
those  of  previous  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees of  that  House.  He  was  quite 
prepared,  should  the  House  wish  it,  to 
establish  his  case  by  such  means;  but  he 
felt  that  he  would  be  only  unnecessarily 
trespassing  on  their  attention,  and  he  should 
therefore  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  deal  wijfc 
the  subject.  He  believed  that  there  was 
no  one  but  would  admit  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  that  it  was 
perhaps  one  with  which  few  could  in  this 
respect  be  compared;  or  that  it  was  as' 
delicate  as  it  was  difficult.  He  was  sa- 
tisfied also  that  these  difficulties  could 
not  be  overcome,  unless  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject,  one  way  or 
other,  would  agree  to  wave  minor  ob- 
jects, and  look  to  such  a  settlement  of 
this  question  as  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  He  (Lord 
Lincoln)  need  only  appeal  to  the  efforts 
that  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  in  order  to 
show  what  difficulties  there  were  in  the 
way  of  settlement.  He  was  sure  there  was 
no  Member  of  that  House  who  would  not 
be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  honest 
efforts  of  that  hoo.  Member  to  legislate  sa- 
tisfactorily on  this  measure ;  but  they 
would  also  admit,  that  after  he  had  for  many 
successive  years  attempted  to  devise  mea- 
sures upon  this  question,  he  had  on  each 
occasion  materially  altered  the  plan  he  had 
previously  submitted  to  the  Ilouse  ;  so 
much  so,  that  not  only  were  all  the  details 
different,  but  even  the  principle  was  not  in 


any  case  identical.  This  he  did  not  urge 
as  showing  any  want  of  fixity  in  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  but  only 
as  proving  that  the  question  was  beset 
with  difficulties  even  to  those  who  had 
given  it  their  most  serious  and  anxious 
consideration.  Feeling,  then,  that  it  was 
not  only  right,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
that  Parliament  should  legislate  on  the 
subject,  he  must  at  the  same  time  also  ex- 
press his  conviction  that,  legislate  as  they 
might,  it  was  impossible  that  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  could  be  so  regu- 
lated by  any  Act  of  Parliament  but  that 
much  must  still  remain  to  be  done  by 
►the  parties  themselves,  and  much  left 
to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  good  feel- 
ing of  both  landlords  and  tenants.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  the  best  ;  but  the  success  of  any  mea- 
sures must  still  depend  upon  the  landlords 
as  a  class,  and  on  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  individual  landlords.  Without  as- 
sistance from  them,  no  legislative  measure 
could  be  successful.  So  convinced  was 
he  of  this,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  much 
might  be  done  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
both  landlords  and  tenants  even  without 
legislation.  He  did  not  see  that  Parlia- 
ment could  do  much  more  than  see  justice 
done  between  the  two  parties.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  and  improper 
for  Parliament  so  to  tamper  with  this  sub- 
ject, as  even  to  produce  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  that  you  were 
willing  to  endanger  the  foundations  of  the 
rights  of  property,  or,  on  account  of  the 
special  case  of  Ireland,  to  render  insecure 
those  interests  which  every  country  felt 
ought  to  be  based  upon  the  most  secure 
foundations.  Even  before  he  held  his 
present  office,  he  had  devoted  the  most 
axious  attention  to  these  subjects;  and 
he  was  of  opinion — an  opinion  strength- 
ened since — that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  interpose  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  as  regarded  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Ireland.  They  had  been  told,  and 
they  might  be  told  again,  that  a  great 
principle  was  involved  in  the  non-inter- 
ferenco  between  landlord  and  tenant — 
that  whatever  might  occur,  we  ought  not 
to  interfere.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
advantages  in  the  abstract  of  that  doc* 
trine,  he  (Lord  Lincoln)  was  not  prepar- 
ed to  act  upon  it;  for  he  need  scarcely 
say  ho  agreed  with  the  Commissioners, 
when  they  laid  it  down  that  an  improved 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and   an  advanced 
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condition  of  the  people,  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  whole  Empire.  He  had  been  much 
struck  with  a  sentence  in  one  of  Mr. 
Nicholls's  (the  Poor  Law  Commissioner's) 
reports,  in  which  he  said  that  in  Ire- 
land want  of  employment  produced  des- 
titution ;  destitution,  turbulence ;  turbu- 
lence want  of  security  ;  want  of  security, 
want  of  capital ;  and  want  of  capital,  want 
of  employment.  Here  was  a  complete 
circle  of  cause  and  effect  ;  and  the  1  louse 
were  bound  to  interfere  in  such  a  state  of 
things.  That  interference  was  not  merely 
justifiable  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  He  doubted  whether* 
there  was  now  any  member  in  the  House 
of  any  political  party  who  was  not  in  fa- 
vour of  interference.  Two  leading  prin- 
ciples pervaded  more  especially  the  first 
Bill  of  the  three.  One  of  these  was  to 
encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  tenants, 
when  they  had  capital,  to  invest  it  in 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  Com- 
missioners stated,  that  not  unfrequently 
the  capital  of  the  farmer  consisted  only 
of  tho  labour  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  that  if  the  best  application  of  that  la- 
bour were  pointed  out,  it  would  be  generally 
found  that  the  Irish  peasant  was  ready  to 
co-operate  in  producing  improvements  bene- 
ficial alike  to  himself  and  to  tho  country. 
Looking,  then,  to  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  had  not  ca- 
pital to  expend  on  improvements,  the  Com- 
missioners had  judged  wisely  in  recom- 
mending (as  they  had  done  strongly)  that 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  land- 
lords to  effect  those  improvements,  espe- 
cially under  certain  circumstances.  Though 
ready  to  admit  that  any  thing  like  compul- 
sion in  these  matters  was  at  variance  with 
abstract  principle,  yet  it  would  be  admitted 
by  all  that,  as  regarded  mere  voluntary 
agreements,  great  facilities  might  be  afford- 
ed for  effecting  improvements  under  them. 
The  Commissioners  thought  some  provi- 
sion necessary  to  meet  those  cases  which 


was  attainable,  was  unquestionably  a  great 
object  in  such  a  matter.  Some  of  the 
machinery  had  been  adopted  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Commissioners,  name- 
ly, that  which  related  to  the  assistant 
barristers.  The  first  two  clauses  referred 
to  voluntary  agreements.  Under  that  head 
it  was  proposed  to  admit  all  kinds  of  im- 
provements. A  broad  distinction  was  felt 
to  exist  between  improvements  on  the  toil 
generally  and  two  kinds  of  improvement 
which  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  under  what 
he  might  term  the  compulsory  clauses, 
namely,  building  and  thorough  drainage. 
Those  it  was  proposed  to  charge  upon 
tho  inheritance  as  permanent  improve- 
ments. As  to  voluntary  agreements,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  tenant  anxious  to  ef- 
fect any  improvements  should  serve  a  no- 
tice, in  a  form  prescribed  in  a  schedule 
attached  to  the  Bill,  upon  the  immediate 
landlord.  If  the  landlord  approved  of  the 
improvement,  he  signified  his  assent  also  in 
a  form  which  was  prescribed.  But  this  part 
of  the  plan  being  voluntary,  if  the  land- 
lord refused  his  assent,  the  whole  matter 
dropped  to  the  ground.  But,  further,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  tenant  a  right  of  apply- 
ing, in  the  event  of  the  landlord's  refusal 
of  the  more  general  application,  for  a  com- 
pulsory arrangement  in  reference  to  these 
two  heads,  building  and  thorough  drain- 
age. On  these  points  the  Bill  in  some  re- 
spects differed  from  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  held  that  thorough  drain- 
age should  not  be  included,  and  wished 
i  more  closely  to  assimilate  the  law  in  Ire- 
j  land  to  the  practice  in  England,  rendering 
;  that  compulsory  only  which  in  practice 
!  was  invariable  in  England,  namely,  that 
,  the  landlord  should  l>c  bound  to  provide 
buildings  for  his  tenants.  But  thorough 
•  drainage  was  so  essential  a  matter  as  rc- 
:  garded  the  improvement  of  laud,  more  es- 
pecially in  Ireland,  that  he  (the  Earl  of 
j  Lincoln)  should  be  exceedingly  disappointed 
,  if  the  House  were  to  decide  that  thorough 
,  drainage  should  be  excluded  from  the  class 


could  not  be  settled  by  private  agreement.  '  of  improvement  s  which  should  be  made  coin- 


lie  should  now  briefly  explain  the  provi 
sinus  of  those  !iill>.  The  firM  differed  from 
that  which  wo>  last  year  introduced  by  his 
noble  Friend  the  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  (Lord  Stanley),  by  which  a  new 
machinery  was  created,  such  as  those 
who  were  most  conversant  with  the  subject 
considered  cumbrous  and  ununited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  No  new 
machinery  was  introduced  by  any  of  these 
three  Bills;   and  simplicity   so   far   as  it 


puUury.  If,  however,  there  were  to  be  com- 
pulsory enni|>cnsation,  justice  to  tho  landlord 
demanded  that  the  nature  and  cost  of  tho 
improvements  should  be  completely  ascer- 
tained ;  and  this  consideration  would  ex- 
plain a  great  many  of  the  provisions  intro- 
duced into  the  measure.  One  great  diffi- 
culty, which  had  no  parallel  in  England. 
an»M-  from  the  multiplicity  of  landlords 
con  nee  ted  with  the  same  piece  of  land  in 
Ireland.      The   notice  which   was  to  be 
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served  with  a  view  to  a  compulsory  im- 
provement was  to  be  served  upon  all  the 
landlords  having  an  interest  which  extended 
to  thirty-one  years.  The  service  upon  the 
immediate  landlord  was  to  be  in  person ; 
upon  the  others  service  through  the  Post 
Office  would  be  sufficient.  The.  immediate 
landlord  was  bound  to  name  an  arbiter,  and 
bound  also  to  say  whether  he  was  willing 
to  do  the  work  himself;  otherwise  an  allow- 
ance would  be  required  on  the  outlay,  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  upon  building,  and 
4  per  cent  upon  thorough  drainage.  His 
reason  for  introducing  this  provision,  and 
the  distinction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  was, 
that  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  as  most 
desirable  that,  as  regarded  buildings,  such 
improvements  should  be  executed  by  the 
landlord,  and  not  by  the  tenant.  There 
was  greater  security  for  having  the  work 
well  done ;  and,  if  too  great  inducements 
were  held  out  to  improvements  of  that  class 
by  the  tenants,  the  effect  would  probably 
be  to  distract  their  attention  from  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil.  Looking,  however, 
to  the  very  small  holdings  into  which  pro- 
perties were  divided  in  Ireland,  it  appeared 
to  him  advisable  to  place  thorough  drain- 
age on  another  footing.  •  Upon  the  notice 
being  served  in  the  form  prescribed,  the 
landlord  might  see  fit  to  assent  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  either  by  himself  or 
by  the  tenant ;  and  the  landlord's  form  of 
assent  was  given  in  the  schedule.  If  he 
assented  on  receiving  the  last  notice  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  the  trans- 
action became  a  voluntary  agreement, 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  volun- 
tary agreement  contemplated  in  the  ear- 
lier clauses  of  the  Bill,  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  two  objects  exclusively — building 
and  thorough  drainage.  The  expenses  of 
these  improvements  would  thus  become  a 
charge  upon  the  inheritance.  If  the  land- 
lord gave  his  assent,  the  next  step  was 
that  the  document  which  embodied  that 
assent  was  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
If  the  landlord  objected,  he  was  bound  to 
serve  a  notice  of  objection,  and  appoint 
an  arbiter.  In  the  event  of  the  landlord 
refusing  to  appoint  an  arbiter,  which  re- 
fusal would  otherwise  put  a  veto  on  the 
whole  proceedings,  it  was  proposed  that 
arbitrators  should  be  chosen  by  the  assis- 
tant-barrister and  the  justices  at  quarter 
sessions.  There  was  obviously  good  reason 
for  vesting  that  power  in  a  body  composed 
of  the  class  to  which  the  landlords  belonged. 
If  the  arbitrators  agreed,  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  award.     If  they  dis- 


agreed, they  were  called  on  to  appoint  an 
umpire.  But  if,  as  frequently,  it  was  said, 
occurred  in  Ireland,  parties  could  not  agree 
in  the  choice  of  an  umpire,  then  it  was 
provided  that  the  umpire  should  be  chosen 
by  the  assistant- barrister,  without  in  this 
case  the  assistance  of  the  justices  at 
quarter-sessions,  as  the  umpire  should  not 
be  chosen  by  those  who  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  the  landlord.  The  award 
being  made,  an  option  was  given  to  the 
landlord  within  thirty-one  days  of  intimat- 
ing his  resolution  to  undertake  the  works. 
The  award  having  become  final,  was  to  be 
registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
This  was  the  last  preliminary  state ;  and 
the  parties  then  received  liberty  to  proceed 
with  the  improvement.  It  was  needloss  to 
add  that  power  of  inspection  was  given  to 
the  landlord.  [Mr.  Hawes  :  Who  pays 
the  arbitrators?]  The  parties  paid  the 
arbitrators.  The  next  portion  of  the  Bill 
related  to  the  mode  of  arranging  the  com- 
pensation. Two  plans  had  been  sug- 
gested. The  one  adopted  in  the  Bill  was 
that  within  seven  years  of  the  award  being 
made,  a  party  quitting  his  tenancy  should 
be  compensated  in  the  whole  sum  expended 
on  improvements ;  that  a  party  quitting  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  years  should  receive 
three-fourths  of  the  sum  expended  on  im- 
provements ;  that  a  party  quitting  at  the 
end  of  twenty-one  years  should  receive 
one-half;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years,  one-quarter.  At  the  same  time,  an 
option  was  given  in  a  case  where  the  period 
of  tenancy  had  expired  antecedently  to 
the  twenty-eight  years;  and  if  the  landlord 
chose  to  continue  the  party  in  possession 
till  the  expiration  of  the  whole  twenty-eight 
years,  the  tenant  should  not  then  be  enti- 
tled to  compensation.  The  other  proposal 
which  had  been  made  on  this  point  was  one 
which  had  met  more  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Commission  than  that  which  he  had 
proposed  to  adopt.  It  was,  that,  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  a  party  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  whole  cost  of  his 
improvements,  deducting  on  the  valuation 
the  diminution  of  value  within  that  time. 
The  lapse  of  time  before  this  valuation  and 
other  circumstances,  opened  a  door  for  great 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  the 
one  probably  asserting  that  more,  and  the 
other  that  less  had  been  done.  The  other 
plan,  therefore,  he  had  proposed  as  that  by 
which  the  object  would  be  better  gained  ;  it 
being  understood  that  the  landlord  should 
bear  the  expense  of  tear  and  wear.  A  pro- 
vision was  then  inserted  to  meet  the  diffi- 
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culty  to  which  he  had  alluded,  arising  from 
the  number  of  intermediate  landlords,  that  if 
a  landlord  with  a  terminable  interest  in  the 
land  paid  the  tenant  for  improvements,  he 
should  be  repaid  by  those  who  succeeded 
in  the  estate.  A  provision  was  then  in- 
serted, that  at  the  completion  of  these 
works,  by  mutual  consent,  but  not  other- 
wise, the  landlord  might  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  improvements.  Provision  was 
also  made  to  meet  the  case  of  the  landlord 
failing  to  fulfil  his  obligations  under  the 
award,  and  to  render  him  liable  in  damages 
for  breach  of  contract.  These  were  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  first  Bill.  The 
next  Bill  was  for  the  alteration  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  ejectment  and  distress.  In 
the  first  place,  the  provisions  of  the  56th 
George  III.,  which  gave  power  of  distraint 
on  the  growing  crops,  were  abolished.  He 
knew  that  a  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland  as  to  the  expediency  of 
removing  this  power  of  distraint ;  but  he 
believed  the  Commissioners  and  others  were 
of  opinion  that  its  disadvantages  overba- 
lanced the  advantages  which  it  might  he 
supposed  to  possess;  and  in  this  opinion 
every  inquiry  he  had  made  disposed  him 
to  agree.  Then  provision  was  made  for 
regulating  costs  incases  of  distress.  There 
was  at  present  no  such  limit  as  was 
now  proposed;  and  the  provision,  it  would 
be  allowed,  was  a  valuable  provision  as  re- 
garded the  interests  of  the  tenants.  He 
now  came  to  the  second  part  of  this  Bill, 
viz.,  that  which  related  to  ejectments,  lie 
hoped  that  the  anticipations  which  might 
be  formed  as  to  what  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  enact,  or  of  Govern- 
ment to  propose,  would  not  go  to  such 
lengths  as  he  feared  they  had  in  some 
instances,  and  in  other  places,  gone. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  O'(.'oiincll)  in  the  course  of  a  do- 
bate  this  Session  pressed  very  strongly 
for  tin-  repeal  of  the  ."iGth  George  III.,  and 
of  the  l.st  George  IV.,  by  which  the  power 
of  ejectment  by  civil  bill  process  was  lir.-t 
enacted.  (juite  apart  from  any  interest 
the  landlord  had  in  this  question,  he  could 
not  but  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Coiu- 
misMoucrs  on  this  point,  that  it  would  not 
be  for  the  interest  of  tenants  that  this  law 
should  be  repealed.  The  *it»th  of  George 
111.  wu»  introduced  by  two  Gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  and  great  autho- 
rities on  the  other  Mile  f if  the  House,  Sir  J. 
Newport  and  Mr.  I'oii^mhy.  It  was 
amended  by  the  l.-t  of  George  IV..  the 
tame  two  Gentlemen  undertaking  the  re- 


vision, assisted  by  another  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster. 
This  was  prima  facie  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  enactment;  but  he  laid  more  stress 
on  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commis- 
sioners in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the 
power  of  ejectment  by  this  process.  "When 
addressing  the  House  on  the  Protection  of 
Life  Bill,  he  had  quoted  the  evidence  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  considerable 
eminence — Mr.  Cab  ill.  The,  same  gentle- 
man, when  examined  before  the  Commis- 
sion, was  asked  whether  he  considered  the 
power  of  ejectment  by  quarter  sessions  ge- 
nerally advantageous  to  the  lower  class  of 
occupiers?  and  he  stated,  "it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  some  cheap  mode  of  reco- 
vering possession  from  small  tenants  should 
exist,  or  the  landlord  would  not  allow  his 
laud  to  be  held  by  them  at  all;  if  it  cost 
132.  or  151.  to  recover  possession  of  two, 
three,  or  five  acres  of  land,  proprietors 
would  not  let  it  at  all  to  such  tenants;  aud 
this  would  operate  injuriously."  Another 
gentleman,  Mr.  Baldwin,  assistant  barrister 
for  the  county  of  Cork,  also  stated  eject- 
ment by  civil  bill  process  to  be  as  fair  a 
mode  of  proceeding  as  he  could  suggest;  it 
gave  two  advantages  to  the  tenant,  one 
technical,  the  other  substantial,  which  he 
would  not  have  under  the  process  of  the 
superior  courts;  one  was,  in  case  of  insol- 
vency, service  on  the  assignee  could  bo 
pro  veil  viva  voce;  the  other  was,  that  an 
equitable  defence  could  be  made  by  the 
tenant  under  this  process,  which  could  not 
be  made  in  the  superior  court.  But 
there  was  a  still  greater  advantage  in  the 
civil  bill  process,  in  the  much  smaller 
amount  of  costs  it  involved.  Under  the 
civil  bill  process  the  costs  were  never 
more  than  1/.,  and  generally  only  15/.: 
in  the  superior  courts  they  were  never 
under -0/.,  and  if  a  trial  took  place  they 
varied  from  .m»/.  to  ll_M>/.  Under  the  civil 
bill  proce^,  too.  the  tenant  could  redeem 
within  six  months,  by  paying  his  rent  and 
the  costs  :  it  wa>,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  hi  in.  whether  he  could  do  it  by 
paying  his  rent  yi/iw  I/ix.  or  ."iO/.  As  at 
present  adiised,  then,  he  could  not  consent 
to  tin*  recommendation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  fur  Cork  iMr.  O'Connell) 
to  repeal  the  o\\\\i  George  III.  ;  he  could 
only  loo!;  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  uf 
ejectment  by  other  means.  It  now  simply 
remained  to  explain  the  leading  altera- 
tions lh-  pmpuM  d.  He  would  omit  two 
or  three  points  of  detail,  because  they 
were   purely    oi'    a    legal    and    technical 
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character,  and  would  be  better  explain- 
ed hereafter  by  the  Attorney  General; 
but  he  could  assure  the  House  they  were 
all  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  He  would  go 
to  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill,  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  landlord  should  be 
bound  to  give  the  tenant  the  particulars  of 
the  demand  made  upon  him  when  the  eject- 
ment was  served,  which  was  not  the  case 
at  present ;  power  was  then  given  to  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  de- 
mand either  to  the  landlord  or  into  court, 
as  he  might  think  fit,  and  to  stop  the 
ejectment  at  any  time  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process,  or  before  he  was  actu- 
ally dispossessed.  There  was  also  another 
provision  of  considerable  importance,  hav- 
ing some  bearing  on  transactions  which  had 
recently  occurred,  and  had  attracted  much 
public  notice.  At  present,  if  a  landlord 
wished  to  eject  a  tenant  holding  immedi- 
ately under  himself,  he  was  obliged  also  to 
serve  notices  on  all  the  sub-tenants  who 
held  under  the  middleman.  Every  one  who 
had  at  all  attended  to  this  subject  would 
admit  that  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  had 
been  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things.  In  this  Bill  a  provision  was  intro- 
duced, enabling  the  landlord  to  eject  the 
middleman  without  serving  notices  on  the 
sub-tenants,  who  would  stand  precisely  as 
before.  This  was  a  greater  improvement  in 
the  law  than  would  at  first  sight  appear;  and 
lie  hoped  that  even  this  single  provision  would 
prevent  many  of  those  scenes  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Ireland.  He  now  came  to  the 
last  of  the  three  Bills,  one  for  providing  a 
form  of  lease  of  land  ;  and  he  was  sorry  he 
should  be  obliged  in  some  respects  to  alter 
the  title  of  the  Bill  as  given  in  the  notice, 
because,  when  it  came  to  be  practically 
worked  out,  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  drawing  up  a  "  short" 
form  of  lease.  The  fault  which  he  feared 
would  be  found  with  the  draught  of  lease 
attached  to  the  present  Bill,  was  its 
length.  But  as  it  was  desirable  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  for  parties  to 
write  their  own  leases  without  the  assistance 
of  a  solicitor,  a  form  had  been  given  in-  the 
Act.  The  stamp  duties  on  leases  had  also 
been  diminished,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
parties  the  option  of  using  the  form  of  lease 
in  the  Act,  or  one  under  Lord  Brougham's 
Act  of  last  Session,  which  was  not  so  easily 
drawn  up  without  the  assistance  of  a  soli- 
citor ;  if  either  form  of  lease  was  not  adopt- 
ed in  to  to  y  of  course  the  benefit  offered  in 
the  reduction  of  stamp  duty  could  not  be 
given.  He  trusted  the  reduction  of  duty 
VOL.  LXXXVII.    t2£} 


would  not  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue; 
aud  he  expressed  this  hope,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  revenue,  but  because  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  loss  would  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  practice  of  granting 
leases  had  been  greatly  extended.  He  had 
felt  it  impossible  to  introduce  in  either  of 
these  Bills  any  provisions  for  enforcing  the 
granting  of  leases;  but,  having  rejected 
compulsory  provisions,  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  every  possible  encouragement 
to  the  practice.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed that  the  stamp  duty  should  be  di- 
minished to  2s.  6d.  on  all  leases  for  lands 
not  exceeding  501.  rental.  That,  perhaps, 
might  seem  a  high  maocimum ;  but  it  had 
been  adopted  in  the  Bill,  after  consultation 
with  gentlemen  of  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  he  possessed. 
He  had  been  reminded  that  in  stat- 
ing the  details  of  the  first  of  the  three 
Bills,  he  had  omitted  rather  an  important 
point.  It  would  be  obviously  unjust  not 
to  limit  the  amount  to  which  a  tenant 
might  expend  money  in  improvements;  he 
proposed,  therefore,  to  limit  the  sum  the 
tenant  should  expend  in  compulsory  im- 
provements to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
three  years'  rental  of  the  occupation.  He 
hoped  he  had  not  trespassed  too  long  upon 
the  House,  or  gone  too  minutely  into  the 
details  of  these  measures;  it  was  almost 
unavoidable ;  at  the  same  time  he  hoped 
he  had  made  them  tolerably  clear.  He 
could  assure  the  House  he  placed  the  Bills 
on  the  Table  with  some  hopeful  anticipations 
of  the  favour  with  which  they  would  be  re- 
ceived, though  he  did  not  anticipate  he 
could  meet  the  exaggerated  wishes  of  par- 
ties either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
In  framing  these  measures,  his  attention, 
during  the  short  period  he  had  held  his 
present  office,  and  that  of  his  Colleagues, 
had  been  devoted  to  introducing  a  proposi- 
tion which  should  alike  regard  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  the  rights  of  the  rich — the 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  labour. 
He  hoped  that  object  had  been  attained ; 
at  any  rate,  he  trusted  the  House,  when 
the  Bills  were  printed  and  before  them, 
would  give  them  their  candid  considera- 
tion: by  any  premature  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  this  occasion,  perhaps  the  mea- 
sure might  be  prejudiced;  with  only  hia 
imperfect  explanation  before  them,  hon. 
Members  might  condemn  what  they  might 
hereafter  approve,  and  parties  might,  in 
consequence,  be  indisposed  to  adopt  the 
provisions,  and  look  with  jealousy  upon 
these  enactments.    In  conclusion,  he  would 
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Bay  he  should  indeed  rejoice  if  the  House 
approved  the  measures  ho  asked  leave  to 
introduce ;  lie  should  still  more  rejoice  if 
they  were  passed  into  laws;  and  he  sin- 
cerely prayed  that  their  results  might  con- 
duce to  the  improvement,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  The  nohle  Lord  moved 
for  leave  to  hring  in  the  first  of  the  three 
Bills  he  had  described,  namely,  a  Bill  for 
improving  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD,  after  alluding  to 
the  exertions  he  had  made  for  ten  years  to 
effect  similar  improvements  in  the  present 
law,  and  the  little  encouragement  he  had 
met  with  in  doing  so,  said  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question, 
and  hoped  the  nohle  Lord's  Bills  might 
effect  the  objects  in  view.  lie  expressed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  question 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  Government ; 
though  he  could  not  go  into  the  details,  he 
rejoiced  it  had  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment with  a  chance  of  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment. He  thought  it  was  a  great  omission 
that  the  compensation  to  tenants  did  not 
apply  to  improvements  already  made,  and 
only  affected  those  improvements  that 
might  be  made  hereafter.  Nor  ought  the 
amount  to  he  limited  to  three  years'  rental 
of  the  holding.  He  had  a  tenant  who,  on 
a  rental  of  ('/.)/.  a  year,  had  made  improve- 
ments worth  1,0(10/.;  another  with  L'W. 
rent,  to  tin*  amount  of  400/.;  and  a  third, 
with  .'J!/,  a  year  rent,  also  to  400/.  On  a 
property  of  eight  tenants  then*  had  been 
improvement*  made  to  the  amount  of 
4,0,,i0/.;  under  the  Act  he  should  !>e  en- 
abled to  step  in,  and  and  obtain  the  whole 
of  that  amount  for  the  three  years'  rental, 
or  for  N4W.  He  spoke  of  buildings  alone; 
if  he  included  improvements  in  the  soil, 
they  would  amount  to  double  that  sum. 
Was  it  just  or  right  that  such  persons 
should  be  left  in  his  power  to  such  an  ex- 
tent on  the  expiration  of  their  least's  ( 
[An  lion.  Mkmiikk:  They  are  for  ninety- 
nine  years.]  He  spoke  of  a  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years  which  was  expiring.  He 
thought  also  that  those  who  had  already 
made  improvements  ought  to  have  some 
protection.  He  rejoiced,  however,  in  the 
ameliorations  proposed  ;  he  agreed  that  to 
place  tin*  power  of  ejectment  by  petty 
sessions  under  some  limit  and  regulations, 
was  better  than  abolishing  it  altogether  ; 


uml  concluded  by  Mating  that  he  should 
give  the  measures  his  support,  taking  the 
liberty  at  the  same  time  of  endeavouring 
to  suggest  improvement*  in  them. 


and  Tenant  (Ireland). 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  as  the  Mi- 
nistry  had  thought  it  necessary  to  avoid  a 
bold  and  just  course  of  action  between  the 
Irish  landlords  and  their  tenants,  the  pre- 
sent was  the  next  best  thing  they  could 
have  done.  If  they  had  declined  establish- 
ing a  kind  of  tenant-right,  they  had  shown 
an  indication  to  do  as  much  as  the  difficult 
circumstances  of  the  case  permitted. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  would  not  go  into 
any  discussion  of  the  Bills ;  but  it  would 
be  unjust  and  ungenerous  on  his  part 
towards  the  noble  Lord,  after  the  imputa- 
tion he  had  thrown  on  him  on  a  former 
evening,  if  he  did  not  express  his  sense  of 
the  clear,  able,  and  cheering  statement  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, lie  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Meml>er  for  Rochdale  in  his  regret  that 
the  compensation  to  tenants  was  not  retro- 
spective. Many  things  built  by  tenants 
and  considered  improvements  by  them. 
were  deemed  anything  but  improvements 
by  the  landlords.  It  would  be  impossible, 
with  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  to  make 
the  compensation  retroactive;  all  they  could 
look  to  was  amelioration  for  the  future. 
The  alteration  of  the  stamp  duties  would 
have  a  good  moral  effect,  and  insure  a 
revenue  also ;  for,  in  many  cases,  the 
tenant  now  declined  taking  a  lease  only 
upon  the  ground  of  expense.  lie  tendered 
the  noble  Lord  his  thanks  for  his  present 
proposition,  and  asked  when  the  Bills 
would  be  printed  ? 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  there 
were  some  alterations  not  yet  drawn  up  in 
form,  but  they  would  he  prepared,  if  pos- 
sible, that  night ;  the  Bills  would  certainly 
be  printed  to-morrow. 

Mr.  SHAW  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  giving 
a  favourable  reception  to  the  Bills  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He 
would  not  say  a  word  to  disturb  it.  He 
had  felt  tempted  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions nn  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  John  0  "Cou- 
ncil);  but  he  thought  it  better,  considering 
the  good  spirit  in  which  that  preliminary 
discussion  had  been  conducted,  that  they 
should  not  then  commit  themselves  to  any 
differences:  no  one.  of  course,  would  hi 
bound  to  particular  details:  but  he  did 
hope  the  measure  would  Ik?  generally  safe 
ami  satisfactory,  and  that,  in  its  future 
stages,  it  would  be  delta  ted  with  the  same 
good  feeling  and  temper  it  had  been  that 
night.  He  wished  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Lincoln)  joy  of  having  had  so  much  success 
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upon  that  one  of  his  first  attempts  at  Irish 
legislation;  and  that,  moreover,  upon  the 
very  intricate  and  delicate  question  of  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Mr.  WYSE  asked  if  any  provision  had 
been  made  for  securing  the  tenant  from 
paying  his  rent  to  the  head  landlord  if  the 
middleman  failed,  though  he  might  have 
paid  it  already  to  the  middleman  him- 
self? 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  thought  though 
the  law  was  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
that,  practically,  the  case  was  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence;  that,  however,  was  not 
a  reason  why  they  should  not  interfere 
with  it.  He  had  recommended  the  intro- 
duction of  a  provision  on  the  subject;  but 
it  had  been  struck  out  on  the  advice  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  connected  with  Ireland;  he 
could  not  tell  exactly  the  reason  why  it 
was  struck  out;  but  he  would  ascertain 
before  the  next  discussion  what  were  the 
objections  to  it. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  said,  there  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  eleven  years  ago, 
by  which  a  person  who  obtained  a  verdict 
in  such  a  case  could  recover  what  he  had 
paid,  and  10  per  cent  on  the  amount. 

Mr.  P.  SCROPE  concurred  in  the  ap- 
proval that  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
measures;  but  he  should  deceive  the  House 
if  he  led  it  to  believe  they  would  be  suffi- 
cient. Nine  persons  out  of  ten  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission  un- 
derstood by  compensation  to  tenants,  com- 
pensation for  improvements  already  made, 
as  well  as  for  the  future.  Considering  the 
enormous  number  of  the  tenant  class  in 
Ireland — upwards  of  600,000 — and  that 
as  a  general  rule  all  improvements  were 
made  by  the  tenant,  he  thought  there  would 
be  very  little  satisfaction  felt  with  it,  unless 
the  compensation  was  made  retroactive. 
The  late  fatal  affray  at  Birdhill  arose  from 
the  refusal  of  a  landlord  to  allow  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  to  an  outgoing  ten- 
ant. That  was  only  one  case  out  of 
many.  He  believed  it  would  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  rights  of  property  in 
land  were  founded  upon  an  assumption  that 
the  party  who  held  the  land,  or  those  from 
whom  he  derived,  had  improved  the  land, 
and  brought  it  out  of  a  state  of  nature. 
Now,  if  the  right  of  the  landlord  were 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  improvement, 
how  much  more  so  were  the  rights  of  the 
tenant  ?  With  these  observations,  he  should 
on  the  present  occasion  content  himself; 
and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  he  had  said 
nothing  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony 


which  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  House  upon 
this  most  important  matter. 
Leave  given. 

PETITION  OF  JOHN  DONOVAN. 

Sir  W.  H.  BARRON  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before 
the  House  the  petition  of  John  Donovan, 
an  officer  dismissed  from  the  Customs;  and 
likewise  to  move  for  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  case.  The  hon.  Baronet  was 
proceeding  to  state  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  dismissal  took  place,  when 
the  House  being  counted  there  were  only 
thirty-four  Members  present. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Eight. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  12,  1846. 

Minutkb.]    Public  Bills.— la-  Burial  Service. 
2"    Commons  Inclosure  Act  Amendment. 

Pktitionb  Prb6bntu>.  From  Holywell,  in  favour  of  the 
Corn  Importation  and  Customs  Duties  Bills.  —  From 
Ludlow,  and  other  places,  against  the  Corn  Importation 
Bill.— From  Selattyn,  and  other  places,  for  Protection  of 
the  Agricultural  Interest.— From  Rhayader  and  Kilger- 
ran,  praying  that  Means  may  be  provided  for  Extending 
Education  to  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Wales. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— ADJOURNED, 
DEBATE. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Adjourned 
Debate  on  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  hav- 
ing been  read, 

The  Marquess  of  EXETER  said:  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  offer  to  your  Lordships  a 
few  observations  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion, and  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  a  few 
facts  derived  from  private  documents  in 
regard  to  wages,  which,  I  think,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  able  arguments  brought  forward 
by  my  noble  Friends,  ought  to  induce  your 
Lordships  either  to  reject  this  measure,  or 
to  render  its  provisions  innocuous  to  the 
labouring  classes.  Before  I  proceed,  how- 
ever, I  must  express  my  regret  at  finding 
myself  opposed  to  my  Friend  the  noble 
Duke  and  his  Colleagues;  but,  my  Lords, 
we  have  each  of  us  a  duty  to  perform  in 
this  House  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  coun- 
try, which  is  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration. I  had  hoped,  before  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  to  have  implored 
your  Lordships  not  to  abandon  the  opinions 
that  you  have  so  often  expressed  in  favour 
of  agricultural  protection,  and  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  native  industry, 
lest  you  should  lose  your  high  character  as 
a  legislative  body,  and  show  the  country 
that  you  are  but  a  passive  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  despotic  Minister,  who,  hav- 
L2 
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ing  changed  his  own  opinions,  has  sent  this 
measure  up  from  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament by  the  aid  of  persons  to  whom, 
up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  dia- 
metrically opposed  in  principle;  having  so 
contrived  to  break  up  parties,  that  neither 
his  late  friends  nor  his  former  opponents 
have  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  form 
a  Government;  although  I  believe  that 
both  at  the  present  moment  are  more  nu- 
merous than  his  own  supporters.  This 
fact  ought,  I  think,  to  have  induced  your 
Lordships  to  have  stopped  this  Bill  at 
once,  that  a  precedent  might  not  be  set 
which  hereafter,  if  followed  by  any  ambi- 
tious and  designing  Minister,  might  alike 
endanger  the  security  of  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  the  independence  of  the  country.  Un- 
fortunately, your  Lordships  have  allowed 
this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time;  but  how 
has  it  been  carried  ?  Not  by  any  strong 
manifestation  of  feeling  in  this  House  or 
the  country  in  its  favour;  not  by  any  ur- 
gent arguments  for  its  adoption;  but  by 
the  sudden  amalgamation  of  two  parties 
of  rival  leaders  who  have  been  outbidding 
each  other  in  liberality  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  aided  by  the  deservedly  invincible 
influence  of  the  noble  Duke,  who  having 
consented  to  remain  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, has  assisted  in  forcing  this  mea- 
sure through  the  House.  But  what  is  the 
object  of  it  ?  Why,  under  the  plea  of 
giving  cheap  food  to  the  people,  to  subject 
the  heavily-taxed  producers  and  labourers 
of  this  country  to  a  competition  with  the 
untaxed  labour  of  other  nations;  to  lower 
the  agricultural  interest  by  the  removal  of 
protection ;  and  to  set  up  the  manufacturing 
interest  as  the  predominant  and  fructifying 
interest  of  all  others.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  sudden  change  in  the 
opinions  of  the  author  of  this  measure,  un- 
less he  has  been  enamoured  by  the  great 
wealth  which  has  poured  out  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  for  the  purpose  of  rail- 
ways, or  has  been  fascinated  by  the  enor- 
mous sums  subscribed  for  interfering  with 
the  elective  franchise,  and  has  conceived 
that  if  he  could  only  divert  some  of  this 
wealth  into  his  Exchequer,  he  would,  for 
the  future,  be  free  from  all  anxiety  about 
the  revenue.  But,  my  Lords,  I  believe 
that  he  will  find  himself  mistaken.  He 
may  have  power  to  set  up  his  idol  and  how 
down  to  it;  he  may  encourage  the  manu- 
facturers to  increase  their  production,  and 
for  a  time,  perhaps,  all  may  appear  to  be 
going  on  prosperously;  but  when  his  Ex- 
chequer shall  become  deficient   from   the 


falling-off  of  the  resources  of  the  agricul- 
turists, he  will  call  in  vain  for  gold  from 
the  manufacturing  districts;  and  instead  of 
gold  he  will  find  himself  surrounded  with 
masses  of  unsaleable  cotton  goods,  which 
will  be  offered  to  him  at  reduced  prices. 
Now,  my  Lords,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
question  of  wages,  I  will  just  advert  to 
the  state  of  the  country  when  this  measure 
was  first  proposed;  and  I  find  that,  under 
the  old  system  of  protection,  which  the 
noble  Lord  behind  me  sneered  at  last  night, 
the  country  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  : 
the  agriculturists  were  just  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  last  alteration  in  the 
Corn  Laws;  the  labourers  were  receiving 
good  wages,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  of  labour  for  railways  were  well 
employed;  and  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  uneasy  about  at  home,  ex- 
cepting a  sudden  disease  amongst  the 
potato  crops,  which  threatened  to  occasion 
considerable  distress  in  certain  districts  in 
Ireland,  which  it  was  quite  right  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  prepared  to  alleviate, 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  very 
reason  for  not  interfering  with  the  Corn 
Laws,  that  the  labourers  in  England,  by  a 
fall  in  prices  might  not  also  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  distress,  by  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. And  what  are  the  arguments  by 
which  it  has  been  enforced?  By  exaggerated 
accounts  of  scarcity  and  famine,  which 
have  turned  out  fallacious,  and  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought  forward,  when, 
through  the  bounty  of  Providence,  there  is 
grain  enough  in  the  country  to  feed  the 
whole  population,  if  they  had  but  money  to 
purchase  it  ?  And  who  are  the  persons  by 
whom  it  has  been  brought  forward  ?  Why, 
Gentlemen  who  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  warm  advocates  for  protection.  Who 
have  told  you  that  protection  was  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  heavy  burdens 
upon  land,  on  account  of  the  large  sums 
invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  distress  it 
would  occasion,  by  the  displacement  of  la- 
Ixrnr,  if  protection  were  to  be  withdrawn; 
but  who  now  turn  round  upon  us,  and, 
adopting  the  language  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  tell  us  that  protection  is  no 
longer  politic,  and  that  a  tax  upon  food  is 
unjust  i  Now,  my  Lords,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  1 1 rove  the  converse  of  this  proposition; 
ami  the  fairest  way  of  doing  it,  I  consider, 
will  be  to  compare  the  charges  imposed 
upon  the  country  in  the  year  1792,  with 
those  of  the  last  year.     I  fix  upon  that 
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period,  as  it  is  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  was  followed  by  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon, which  wars,  though  successful,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  all  our  burdens;  and 
if  I  should  prove  to  your  Lordships  that 
the  interest  and  charge  on  the  funded  debt 
is  about  three  times  greater  now  than  in 
1792;  that  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  country  is,  with  the  charge  of  collec- 
tion, three  times  as  large  at  the  present 
moment;  that  the  poor  rates  and  county 
rates  have  nearly  increased  threefold  within 
that  period;  and  that  the  excess  of  the 
amount  of  those  three  charges  is  about 
43,000,000^.  beyond  the  amount  of  those 
heads  in  1792,  I  think  1  shall  have  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  protection  to  those  who 
pay  the  greatest  share  of  those  burdens. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  I  shall  prove  to 
you  that,  though  the  population  has  dou- 
bled within  that  period,  the  average  price 
of  wheat  for  the  last  three  years,  commen- 


cing with  1792,  is  very  little  below  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years;  that  the 
duty  imposed  upon  foreign  wheat,  in  1792, 
when  the  average  was  under  50*.,  was 
24s.  per  quarter,  whilst  the  duty  now,  at 
the  same  average,  is  only  20*. ;  and,  above 
all,  if  1  shall  show  you  that  the  burdens 
which  your  necessities  oblige  you  to  impose 
upon  the  country,  compel  the  farmers,  and 
all  those  who  employ  labour,  to  pay  double 
the  wages  they  did  at  that  period  (1792), 
though  the  price  of  corn  is  about  equal;  so 
that,  supposing  a  farmer  paid  400/.  a  year 
for  labour  in  1/92,  he  now  has  to  pay  800 J. 
for  the  same  number  of  persons;  and  that 
the  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  all 
who  are  employed  in  labour,  are  also  dou- 
bled— 1  think  1  shall  have  made  out  a 
case  to  show,  not  only  that  a  tax  upon  fo- 
reign corn  is  just,  but  that  it  will  be  a  gross 
act  of  injustice  to  pass  this  Bill,  and  to 
remove  protection  from  agriculture,  unless 
you  first  remove  those  burdens  which  press 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country. 


1792. 

Interest  and  Charge  of  National  Debt. 

March  26     £9,426,868 

1846. 

Interest  and  Charge  of  National  Debt. 

To  April  5             £27,788,836 

1792. 

Income       

Expenditure          

Income  and  Expenditure. 

1846. 

£19,268,814  1  Income       

17,437,441  1  Expenditure           

£62,009,324 
49,400,167 

1786. 

(No  account  of  1792.) 

£2,167,760 

Poor  Rate. 

1846. 

1  Gross  receipt           

High wat  Rate. 

.     £7,009,511 

1792            

£218,186  |  1839             

.     £1,169,891 

Accouni 

r  of  the  Several  Reads  Together. 

1792. 

Income       

Poor  rate  of  1786 

Highway  rate         

Repayments,  allowances,  arid  draw- 
backs, say          

Inci 

£19,268,814 

2,167,750 

218,816 

1,300,000 

yme. 

1846. 

Income       

Poor  rate 

Highway  rate         

Repayments,  allowances,  drawback, 
and  other  payments,  as  in  1842 

£52,009,324 
7,009,511 
1,169,891 

4,626,126 

£22,944,749 

Deduct  Income  of  1 792 

£64,814,852 
22,944,749 

1792. 

Expenditure          

Poor  rate,  1786      

Highway  rate        

Repayments,  Drawbacks,  Ac. 

Expert 

£17,437,441 

2,167,760 

218,186 

1,300,000 

diture. 

1846. 

Expenditure          

Poor  rate 

Highway  Rate       

Repayments,  Drawbacks,  Ac. 

Deduct  Expenditure,  1792 

£41,970,103 

£49,400,167 
7,009,511 
1,169,891 
4,626,126 

£21,123,376 

£62,105,695 
21,123,376 

£40,982,319 

Excess  of  Income,  Poor  Rate,  and  Highway  Rate  in  1846,  over  the  like  charges  in  1792    £41,970,103 
Excess  of  Expenditure,  with  like  charges,  in  1846,  over  1792     40,982,319 
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Population. 
1341. 
18,604,761 


1702. 
0,200,000 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  at  Stamford  in  Years 
1702  42*.  id 

1793  48     M 

1794  51     1} 

Average  of  Three  Years,  47*.  4\d.  per  quarter. 

General  Average  from  1790  to  1709,  55s.  lid. 


1*41. 
20,000,000  (without  Ireland). 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  at  Stamford  in  Year* 
1813  49s.  64. 

1844  50    *i 

1845  40    9} 

Average  of  Three  Years,  49f .  1  J.  per  quarter. 

Average  of  Tithe  Commutation  from  1837  to  1846, 
56*.  Ojrf. 


Average  of  last  Three  Years,  50*.  9d. 

Duty  on  Wheat  in  1792,  under  51*.,  24*.  Qd.      |      Duty  on  Wheat  in  1846,  under  50*.,  20*,  Orf. 

1792.  1846. 

Average  price  of  labour,  for  garden,  park,  and  farm  I  Average  price  of  wages  for  garden,  park,  farm, 

labourers,  6*.  ]>or  week.  |  Ac.  12*.  per  week. 

12*.  per  week  having  been  the  ruling  wages  since  1815,  with  very  few  exceptions. 


It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  which  I 
hope  I  have  rendered  intelligible,  that  the 
amount  of  wages  depends  more  upon  the 
burdens  which    press    upon   labour   than 
upon  the  price  of  corn;  for  unless  the  la- 
bourer can  obtain  as  much  for  his  labour 
as  will  defray  the  expense  of  the  taxed 
articles  which  he  consumes,  as  well  as  to 
supply  the  other  wants  of  his  family,  he  is 
no  longer  in  an  independent  condition,  but 
is  upon  the  verge  of  pauperism.     Now,  if 
this  measure  should  pass,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  should  fall  as  much 
ns  we  apprehend,  how  can  the  farmer  pay 
the  amount  of  wages  to  the  labourer  which 
the  burden  of  taxation  renders  necessary  ? 
The  thing  will  be  impossible,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  farmer,  being  in  dis- 
tress, will  not  be  able  to  employ  the  la- 
bourer;   and    the    independent   and    now 
happy   labourer   will    become    a   broken- 
hearted pauper.     It  is    unjust,  therefore, 
to  deprive  the  farmer  and  labourer  of  pro- 
tection, unless  you  first  diminish  the  bur- 
dens   which    press    upon     their    industry. 
Either   you    should   reduce    the    national 
debt  in  the  same  proportion  which  the  r«v. 
nenl  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  diminish  their 
incomes,    or  you  should  retain   the   Corn 
Laws   to  keep  up  their  capital,  so  as  to 
make  the  pressure  of  taxation  less  onerous. 
Hut  this  measure  does  neither,  but  will  re- 
duce the  capital  of  the  landed  interest  one- 
third,  and  thereby  will  augment  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  upon  the  whole  commu- 
nity.     It  may  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
wages  a  little,  which  is  the  sole  object  of 
the  League;  but  I  deny  that  it  will  assist 


debt,  which  you  cannot  do  till  1860,  you 
have   no   right   to   take   away  protection 
from  native  industry.     I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  great  regret  that  many  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelates,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,   should  have   thought   it 
their  duty  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.     I  had  expected,  as  they  are 
the   only   representatives  of  the   Clergy, 
whose  interests   will  sutfer   so  extremely 
from  this  measure,  that  they  would  have 
opposed  it  as  a  measure  most  hurtful  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church.     My  surprise 
is,  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  as- 
serting the  necessity  of  augmenting  poorer 
livings,  and  using  their  best  exertions  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  present  Com- 
mission, should  have  voted  for  a  measure 
that  must  indisputably  atfect  the  incomes 
of  the  poorer  Clergy,  and  stultify — such 
would  be  the  eiFeet — all    they  have  been 
doing  to  augment  them  during  the  last  few 
years.     I  can  assure  the  right  rev.  Bench 
that  their  Clergy  will  feel  their  desertion 
most  acutely.      1    had   some  conversation 
with  several,  in  which  I   told  them  that  I 
had  heard    reports    that  the    Bishops    in- 
tended to  supjKjrt  the  measure;  but  one  and 
all  declared  they  did  not  think  the  right 
rev.    Bench  would   so   tatray  their  trust. 
Kven   now  the  incomes   of  many   of  the 
Clergy  are  so  limited,  that  they  cannot  as- 
sist their  parishioner*  as  much  as  they  de- 
sire to  do;  and  if  this  Bill  should  unhappily 
pass,  the  call*   upon   them  will   W    mure 
numerous,  and  they  v  ill  be  less  able  to  re- 
lieve them  from  their  liminishcd  resources. 
However,  as  ymir    Lordships  have,    how- 


the  manufacturer,  for  what  he  mav  g.iin  in  I  ever  imfortunatelv,  allowed    this    Bill    to 


a  foreign  market  he  will  sacrifice  doubly  in 
the  home  and  colonial  markets.  The  malt 
tax,  the  spirit  duties,  the  duties  on  tea. 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  hops,  are  the  taxes 
which  th  emost  pre-.*  upon  labour;  but  un- 
til you  can  reduce  those  and   the  national 


pass  the  -inn id  reading,  it  remains  for  me 
to  implore  your  Lordships  so  to  reconsider 
this  OjiuMion  and  mi  alter  this  Bill  when  it 
shall  get  into  the  <  'oinn»ittei\  as  may  render 
it  as  little  hurtful  as  po^iMe  to  the  coun- 
try, if  it  shall  not  ultimately  In*  rejected  hj 
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your  Lordships.  In  order  to  do  so,  I  will 
just  advert  to  the  period  when  this  mea- 
sure was  first  suggested — one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  features  of  which  is,  that  it 
was  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  I  think 
I  have  now  shown  your  Lordships  that  we 
have  been  living  under  a  Constitution  based 
upon  agriculture,  of  which  protection  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. Under  it  our  manufactures  have 
flourished  and  increased  beyond  all  expec- 
tation; and  although  our  expenses  have 
been  enormous,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
sustain  public  credit  and  to  raise  sufficient 
grain  to  feed  our  increasing  population  at 
as  low  a  price  before  the  burdens  to 
which  I  have  alluded  were  imposed  upon 
the  country.  I  think  I  may  assert,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  been  based  upon  a  proper 
foundation,  for  it  has  proved  itself  to  be 
founded  upon  a  rock.  But  this  Bill  pro- 
poses to  us  a  new  Constitution,  of  which 
the  manufacturing  interest  is  to  be  the 
foundation,  and  free  trade  its  vital  prin- 
ciple. It  is  to  be  supported  by  a  theore- 
tical increased  supply  and  demand  from 
foreign  nations,  aided  by  impoverished 
home  and  colonial  demands.  It  may 
flourish  in  times  of  peace;  but  if  war  shall 
occur,  being  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  supply  of  food,  it  will  be  an- 
nihilated like  a  house  built  upon  the  sea- 
shore, for  it  will  have  no  real  foundation 
and  no  resources  to  sustain  it.  I  trust, 
therefore,  your  Lordships  will  reject  this 
Bill. 

Earl  DELAWARE,  assured  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  rose  to  address  the  House 
only  from  a  pressing  sense  of  public  duty. 
From  the  first  moment  this  measure  was 
announced  to  the  public,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  he,  as  an  hum- 
ble individual,  yet  as  one  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  say  aye  or  nay  to  this  mea- 
sure in  his  place  in  Parliament,  foresaw 
that  he  would  be  placed  in  painful  and  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  He  felt  that  on  the 
one  hand  he  should  have  to  struggle  with 
strong  party  and  political  attachments  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  with  the  stern  require- 
ments of  public  duty.  He  felt  that  on  a 
question  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
— a  question  involving,  he  might  say,  fear- 
ful changes  —  changes,  at  least,  in  his 
mind,  of  fearful  import  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country — it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man,  and  that  every  man  was  solemnly 
and  seriously  called  upon  to  consult  his 
own  conscience  before  he  determined  upon 


the  line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue.  He 
had  struggled  hard  with  his  own  humble 
opinions  to  see  if  he  could  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  those  of  the  authors  of  the 
measure,  hoping  to  avoid  that  which  he 
conceived  to  be  almost  an  unmitigated 
evil,  namely,  a  separation  from  the  political 
Friends  with  whom  he  had  acted  since  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House. 
His  course  of  conduct,  also,  involved  the 
public  situation  which  he  had  held ;  and 
great  as  was  the  honour  of  that  station,  he 
felt  it  was  of  very  inferior  value  when 
compared  to  the  marks  of  condescension 
which  he  had  received  from  the  highest 
quarters,  and  which  he  would  not  dare  to 
allude  to  further  than  to  express  his  deep 
and  lasting  gratitude.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  consideration  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, he  had  been  compelled  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  an  honest  man  he 
could  not  give  his  support  to  this  measure. 
At  that  period  of  this  protracted  debate, 
it  would  ill  become  him  to  enter  into  de- 
tail, with  a  view  to  explain  the  process  of 
thinking  that  had  brought  him  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  arrived.  It  was 
sufficient  to  say,  that  he  had  given  to  the 
measure  all  the  attention  he  could  com- 
mand— he  had  examined  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  supporters  of  this  measure, 
and  they  had  all  failed  to  convince  him 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  time  to  call  for  it.  No  irre- 
sistible circumstances  had  suddenly  come 
across  them  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
change  the  current  of  their  legislation. 
They  were  now  told  that  it  had  been  long 
running  in  the  same  course;  but  no  neces- 
sity had  arisen  to  induce  them  to  raise  up 
the  remaining  floodgates  which  had  hither- 
to served  to  stem  its  too  great  impetuosity. 
He  trusted  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  anything  like 
reproach  on  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  another  place,  or  on  the  no- 
ble Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  or  on  his 
noble  Frends  on  the  bench  below  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  course  they  had  adopt- 
ed.' He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  those  noble  Lords  had  on  this  oc- 
casion been — as  they  always  had  been — 
actuated  by  an  overpowering  motive  in 
doing  that  which  they  thought  to  be  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  country.  He  thought 
the  course  they  had  taken  was  a  mistaken 
one;  but  he  was  convinced  that  they  had 
adopted  it  and  carried  it  out,  so  far  as 
it  had  been  carried  out,  with  that  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  purpose  which  he  trusted 
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they  would  give  him  credit  for  in  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
compelled  to  give  them  on  this  measure. 
It  had  been  said,  what  was  the  use  of  re- 
sisting this  measure  ?  —  what  could  they 
hope  to  obtain  by  it  ?  It  was  said  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  in  its  favour;  and,  if  it  were 
not  carried  this  year,  it  would  be  carried 
two  or  three  years  hence.  Now,  he  begjred 
leave,  with  all  humility,  to  deny  that  as- 
sertion, lie  denied  that  public  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  this  measure.  It  was 
well  known  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  noble  Lords  in  that  House,  and  of 
lion.  Gentlemen  in  the  other  House,  who 
supported  this  measure,  felt  themselves 
very  much  dislike  for  it  in  its  present 
shape.  They  had  proof  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  Lordships,  and  of  the  Members 
of  the  other  House,  disliked  this  measure 
altogether  ;  and  was  it  not  fair  to  think 
that  the  same  thing  was  going  on  out 
of  doors  ?  It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  to 
say  that  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  He  doubted  it  very  much;  there 
was  no  proof  of  it  ;  and  he  doubted  very 
much  if  the  opinions  of  the  reflecting  and 
well-disposed  part  of  the  public  would  be 
in  favour  of  any  change  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  They  were 
told  to  consider  the  influence  which  the 
possible  rejection  of  this  measure  might 
have  on  political  parties  in  this  country. 
That  question  was  ably  and  eloquently  put 
on  the  preceding  night  by  a  noble  Baron 
who  was  not  then  in  his  place  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  case  that  this  question  was  pre- 
sented to  them.  If  they  now  did  their 
duty,  it  struck  him  that  they  had  only 
one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was,  to 
look  at  this  measure  plainly  and  simply  as 
it  was  put  to  them.  Let  them  deal  with 
it  openly,  honestly,  fairly,  and  without 
partiality.  They  might  yet  be  able  to 
eope  with  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
willing  to  admit  they  were  surrounded,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  llivim*  Providence 
they  would  be  successful,  lie  had  endea- 
voured to  discharge  the  painful  duty  which 
he  thought  incumbent  on  him  ;  tor  he 
thought  that  to  have  shrunk  from  doing  ><► 
would  have  been  to  make  shipwreck  of  his 
own  conscience. 

The  I'lisinip  of  ST.  I>AVI1>\S  ^id. 
that  anxious  as  he  had  been  to  say  a  few 
words  before  the  debate  came  to  a  close, 
he  assured  their  Lordships  it  was  not  be- 
cause it  ever  was  his  intention  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  any  discussion  of  the 


general  merits  of  the  important  question 
under  their  deliberation,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  at  large  the  grounds  of  his  opin- 
ion on  that  question.  lie  was  quite  aware 
that  this  subject  was  so  alien  to  his  ordi- 
nary studies  and  pursuits,  that  it  was  one 
on  which  he  could  have  no  claim  what- 
ever to  their  Lordships*  attention.  He 
was  conscious  that  he  possessed  no  autho- 
rity whatever  on  it  that  could  give  the 
slightest  weight  to  his  opinion.  He  was 
also  conscious  that  he  was  not  able  to  ad- 
duce any  facts  or  arguments  upon  it  with 
which  their  Lordships  were  not  familiar 
even  to  weariness  and  satiety.  It  was  a 
different  motive,  and  one  of  a  very  special, 
and,  he  thought,  of  a  very  reasonable  kind* 
that  had  induced  him  to  depart  from  his 
original  intention,  and  break  that  silence 
which  he  had  intended  to  preserve,  and  to 
solicit  their  Lordships*  attention.  It  waa 
a  motive  which  compelled  him.  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  speak  in  his  own  defence;  for  their 
Lordships  could  not  have  forgotten,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  discussion,  rerj 
numerous  appeals — most  pointed,  empha- 
tic, solemn,  and  earnest  appeals  —  were 
made  by  a  great  number  of  noble  Lords — 
and  hi.k  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  must 
be  permitted  to  say.  he  thought  in  a  very 
unusual  strain — to  those  who  occupied  a 
place  in  that  part  of  their  Lordships' 
House.  Their  Lordships  must  be  aware, 
as  he  was  sure  was  every  one  of  those 
to  whom  those  appeals  were  addressed, 
that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
volve very  serious  charges  against  that  part 
of  the  Members  of  their  Lordships*  House 
in  that  place  who  held  the  opinions  which 
he  held,  and  had  given  a  vote  conformable 
to  that  which  he  had  given  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  charges  amounting  to  nothing  less 
than  that  of  neglect  of  a  duty  which  un- 
doubtedly they  ought  to  hold  most  sacred 
— an  indifference  to  interests  which  ought 
to  be  most  dear  to  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  was  hure  their  Lordships 
would  think  that  it  was  perfectly  natural 
and  proper  that  one  of  those  to  whom 
thos ■.»  appeals  had  been  applied,  should  so- 
licit their  Lordships'  attention  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  meet  those  appeals,  and 
vindicate  himself  and  others  from  the  im- 
putations which  were  cast  upon  them.  At 
the  Mime  time,  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that,  in  the  few  remarks  he  was 
about  to  make  on  this  point,  he  was  speak- 
ing dimply  in  his  own  name.  He  had  not 
the  pre-umption  to  stand  forward  in  that 
place  a>  the  representative  of  others,  many 
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of  whom  he  saw  near  him,  and  who  would 
be  better  able  to  discharge  the  duty  than 
himself,  and  to  whose  more  able  hands, 
if  he  had  observed  in  them  any  inclina- 
tion to  answer  those  appeals,  he  should 
have  most  gladly  resigned  this  duty.  But 
nevertheless  he  did  venture  to  hope  that, 
in  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make  on 
the  subject,  he  would  enjoy  their  unanimous 
concurrence,  however  they  might  differ 
from  him  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
question  before  them.  There  was  one 
thing  in  those  appeals  to  the  Episcopal 
Bench  which  he  must  acknowledge  afforded 
him  some  satisfaction,  and  that  was  the 
circumstance  that  those  appeals  exclusively 
came  from  one  quarter  and  from  one  party 
in  their  Lordships'  House  —  they  came 
exclusively  from  those  noble  Lords  who 
were  adverse  to  this  measure  now  before 
them.  That  was  a  circumstance  which  af- 
forded him  an  agreeable  surprise,  for  the 
case  might  have  been  far  otherwise ;  and, 
considering  the  arguments  which  their 
Lordships  were  all  aware  had  been  used  on 
this  subject  in  other  assemblies,  and  ad- 
dressed to  excite  the  popular  mind  on  this 
subject,  he  should  not  have  been  surprised 
if  some  appeals  founded  upon  those  argu- 
ments and  topics  had  been  addressed  to 
the  Members  of  that  Bench  in  a  different 
sense  and  for  an  opposite  purpose.  And 
he  could  not  but  express  his  surprise  that 
those  noble  Lords  who  had  indulged  in 
these  appeals  did  not  consider,  before  they 
made  them,  that  they  were  using  weapons 
which  might  be  employed  as  effectually  by 
their  opponents,  and  turned  against  them- 
selves. He  should  not  have  been  surprised 
if  that  Bench  had  been  appealed  to  on 
principles  of  not  merely  public  policy,  but 
on  principles  of  humanity,  nay,  of  religion 
itself,  and  even  texts  of  scripture  brought 
against  them  to  prove  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  not  to  lend  their  countenance 
to  any  law  which  had  for  its  object  to  thwart 
the  benevolent  designs  of  Providence,  by 
restricting  the  supply  of  food  to  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  That  would  bo  an 
appeal  which  they  might  find  it  difficult  to 
answer.  He  could  not  say  that  they  should 
attach  any  importance  to  such  an  argument, 
for  he  considered  such  an  argument  would 
be  a  gross  fallacy;  he  admitted,  however, 
the  moderation  exhibited  by  the  noble  Lords 
who  were  favourable  to  this  measure,  in  re- 
fraining from  such  popular  and  specious 
topics.  He  held  them  to  be  fallacies,  be- 
cause it  was  quite  clear  that  they  took  for 
granted  the  question  at  issue ;  that  they 


supposed,  not  only  that  one  view  of  the 
subject  was  the  only  right  one,  but  that  it 
was  known  and  felt  to  be  so  by  those  who 
opposed  it.  There  was  another  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  appeals  to  which 
he  had  referred  that  was  deserving  of  at- 
tention :  he  really  looked  upon  them  as  a 
very  curious  and  remarkable  feature  in  this 
debate.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  making 
these  appeals  the  noble  Lords  who  made 
them  were  acting  a  little  inconsistently 
with  their  own  professed  principles.  He 
would  call  their  Lordships  recollection  to 
the  nature  and  circumstance  of  those  ap- 
peals. They  were  called  upon  to  recollect 
that  they  (the  Bishops)  were  the  natural 
representatives  and  guardians  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Clergy;  and  on  that 
ground  it  was  urged  upon  them  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  give  their  vote  against  a  mea- 
sure which  threatened  to  be  injurious  to 
their  interests.  But  what  was  the  language 
and  what  were  the  professions  of  the  same 
noble  Lords  in  other  parts  of  their  speeches 
and  addresses  to  the  House  on  this  ques- 
tion ?  Did  they  not  remember  that  every 
one  of  them  in  succession  had  most  em- 
phatically and  indignantly  repudiated  the 
idea  of  treating  this  question  as  a  landlords' 
question,  or  as  a  question  at  all  affecting 
the  peculiar  interests  of  a  class?  Those 
noble  Lords  all  stood  forward  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  interests  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  community — as  the  friends  of  the 
labouring  man  ;  they  cast  away  all  consi- 
derations of  private  interest — all  considera- 
tions affecting  their  own  class  and  their 
own  order  in  society.  Why,  then,  how 
came  it  that  it  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tions of  those  noble  Lords,  that  with  regard 
to  the  Clergy  they  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  position.  Their  interests  either  co- 
incided with  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  or  were  distinct  and  separate 
from  them.  There  was  only  one  of  those 
two  cases  that  could  be  supposed;  and  for 
argument  s£e  he  was  quite  willing  the 
noble  Lords  should  choose  whichever  they 
liked.  Let  him  suppose  that  the  interests 
of  the  Clergy  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community.  Then 
what  occasion  was  there  for  bringing  them 
into  this  discussion,  or  to  appeal  to  them 
(the  Bishops)  as  the  representatives  of  their 
particular  interests?  It  was  clear  that  such 
an  appeal  was  at  all  events  superfluous  ; 
and  when  their  Lordships  considered  the 
line  of  argument  taken  by  those  noble 
Lords,  and  what  pictures  they  had  drawn 
of  the  consequences   to   result  from   this 
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measure — when  they  represented  it  as 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  labouring  population,  did  it 
not  border  upon  the  ridiculous  that  they 
should  place  in  juxtaposition  anything  so 
diminutive  and  insignificant  as  the  effect 


officious  interference  place  the  Clergy  in 
that  very  invidious  position  which  they  had 
voluntaril  y  declined  to  stand  in  ?  He  would 
like  to  know  what  any  of  those  noble  Lords 
conceived  would  have  been  the  effect  on 
the  public  mind,  even  if  there  had  been  a 
perfect  unanimity  on  this  subject,  in  every 


this  measure  was  to  have  on  the  interests  ,  sense,  amongst  the  members  of  that  Bench 
of  the  Clergy  ?  Were  they  to  be  told  that  ;  — would  there  have  been  a  second  opinion 
they  were  bound  to  resist  this  measure,  I  in  the  mind  of  any  man  in  the  country  that 
because  it  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of '  that  part  of  their  Lordships'  House  had 
the  Constitution  and  the  ruin  of  the  Em-  '  been  swayed  not  by  their  dispassionate  and 
pire,  and  also  because  it  would  produce  a  deliberate  opinion,  but  by  a  sense  of  the 
considerable  reduction  in  tithes  ?  They  j  iuterests  of  their  peculiar  class  ?  Ho  re- 
must  recollect  the  vehement  language  in  :  joiced  that  it  was  otherwise,  proving  that 
which  they  were  addressed  by  one  of  those  I  the  Bishops,  as  a  body,  had  followed  their 
noble  Lords,  who  held  out  some  vague  in-  '  own  convictions  ;  and  he  might  appeal,  as 
definite  threat  of  the  consequences  that  '  a  further  confirmation,  to  the  fact,  that 
were  to  fall  on  the  Members  of  that  Bench  !  two  of  that  body,  united  not  only  by 
if,  as  he  said,  they  deserted,  not  the  inter-  j  their  office  but  by  ties  of  blood,  took  oppo- 
ests  of  the  people  or  of  the  labouring  popu-  J  site  sides  on  this  question.  A  noble  Duke 
lation,  not  even  the  interests  which  might  who  had  spoken  on  the  preceding  night 
be  expected  to  be  so  dear  and  sacred  to  i  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  had  stated,  as 
them,  considering  the  character  in  which  ,  the  result  of  his  calculation,  the  effect 
they  sat  there;  but,  said  the  noble  Lord,  '  which  would  be  produced  on  the  interests 
"  if  you  desert  us ;" — if  they  did  he  did  not  ,  of  the  Clergy  if  this  measure  passed  into 
know  what  retribution  was  to  follow,  and  !  law.  The  noble  Duke  had  calculated  the 
he  did  not  care,  but  he  wished  to  call  their  matter  so  exactly,  that  he  had  found  oat 
attention  to  what  was  probably  passing  in  .  that  it  would  produce  a  diminution  of  their 
the  noble  Lord's  mind.  The  noble  Lord  ;  income  amounting  to  one-fourth.  He  (the 
felt  that  whatever  might  be  the  conse-  j  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  did  not  pretend  to 
quenecs  of  it,  it  was  not  a  question  for  the  be  able  to  follow  that  noble  Duke  in  those 
labouring  class,  or  for  the  tenant-farmer,  !  calculations,  or  say  whether  there  was  any 
but  that  it  was  a  landlords'  question;  and  ■  good  foundation  for  them  or  not  ;  but  he 
if  it  had  l>cen  otherwise  he  was  sure  the  ;  must  say  tho  noble  Duke  had  overlooked 
noble  Lord  would  never  have  addressed  and  taken  out  of  the  account  everything  in 
such  an  appeal  to  the  Members  of  that  ;  the  shaj>c  of  the  compensation  which  the 
Bench.  There  was  another  circumstance  Clergy  might  receive  to  make  up  for  this 
which  struck  him  as  being  still  more  '  deficiency,  in  consequence  of  the  effects 
remarkable  alwuit  these  appeals,  and  that  '  which  its  advocates  expected  from  this 
was,  that  noble  Lords  should  express  such  '■  measure.  That  could  not  be  fairly  or  rea- 
sympathy  for  the  interests  of  the  Clergy.  '  sor.ably  left  out  of  the  account ;  and,  more- 
It  appeared  that  they  understood  their  .  over,  ho  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
wishes  and  feelings  better  than  the  Clergy  (  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  arising 
did  themselves;  for  not  only  had  the  Clergy  j  to  the  interests  of  the  Clergy  from  this 
as  a  body  publicly  expressed  no  feeling  on  measure,  he  thought  tho  l»ad  effects  could 
the  subject,  not  only  had  #ey  abstained  ,  not  l>e  laid  on  this  measure,  but  on  one 
from  approaching  their  Lordships'  House  j  that  had  passed  long  before  ;  for  it  was 
by  way  of  petition,  but  they  hud  never  pro-  '  taking  this  measure  in  connexion  with  that 
fessed  to  his  knowledge  an  opinion  in  pri-  for  the  commutation  of  tithe,  that  the  in- 
vate  on  the  subject,  or  given  to  the  mem-  tcrcsts  of  the  Clergy  were  placed  on  a  dif- 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  even  a  hint  as  ferent  footing  from  those  of  the  other  classes 
to  the  course  of  conduct  they  had  desired  who  were  interested  in  land.  But.  if  so, 
them  to  pursue.  And  he  considered  that  although  it  was  possible  that  the  Clergy 
the  Clergy  by  so  doing  had  acted  most  miirht  sustain  loss*,  they  could  not  say  they 
wisely,  and  had  earned  the  approbation  suffered  any  injury;  for  that  measure  was 
and  respect  of  all  classes.  What,  he  asked,  undoubtedly  passed  with  the  concurrence 
was  the  tendency  of  the  appeal.*  which  had  of  tin  we  who  represented  their  interest*  in 
been  made  to  them  by  those  noble  Lord**,  that  House,  and  with  full  warning  of  the 
except  that  they  should  by  their  voluntary    posnhility,  if  not  probability,  that  it  would 
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be  followed  by  tbe  proposal  now  under  con- 
sideration. Some  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  of  that  measure,  did  dis- 
tinctly advert  to  the  possibility  that  at  no 
distant  period  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law 
would  take  place.  He  only  alluded  to  that 
circumstance  for  one  purpose,  which  was 
to  show  the  uncertainty  of  all  calculation 
of  that  nature;  for  those  who  adverted  to 
that  possibility  did  so,  not  because  they 
conceived  in  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  the  interests  of  the  Clergy  would  be 
affected,  but  that  that  repeal  would  operate 
as  a  grievance  and  hardship  to  the  owners 
of  land.  [The  Duke  of  Richmond  :  Oh, 
oh !  ]  He  did  not  know  what  the  noble 
Duke  meant  by  that  intimation;  but,  on 
reference  to  the  best  accounts  that  could 
be  found  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
during  that  discussion,  he  found  the  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  to  which  he  ad- 
verted. He  felt  that  the  vote  they  should 
give  on  this  question  should  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  its  operation 
on  the  interests  of  the  Clergy.  If  he  met 
a  body  of  his  Clergy,  after  the  close  of  this 
discussion,  and  said  to  them,  "  I  think  I 
merit  your  approbation,  for  though,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  convictions,  I  thought  the 
measure  was  likely  to  tend  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community,  still,  as  I 
thought  it  would  operate  injuriously  to 
yours,  I  complied  with  the  earnest  exhor- 
tation I  received  from  many  of  your  best 
friends  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  giving 
my  vote  against  it" — he  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's)  was  sure,  that  if  he  were  capable 
of  such  dishonesty,  so  far  from  earning 
the  good  will,  and  thanks,  and  support  of 
the  Clergy,  he  would  be  undeserving  of  the 
good  opinion  of  any  man  in  the  country. 
He  could  not  consent  to  place  such  a  mo- 
mentous question  as  this  upon  any  such 
narrow,  paltry,  and  miserable  ground,  as 
its  effect  upon  any  particular  class,  how- 
ever closely  he  was  connected  with  it. 
There  was  only  one  way  in  which  he  could 
consent  to  look  upon  it,  and  that  was  the 
effect  it  was  likely  to  have  on  the  comfort, 
and  well-being,  and  prosperity  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  Looking  at  it  in 
that  point  of  view,  he  asked  those  noble 
Lords  whether  or  not  it  was  their  intention 
to  represent  that  the  state  of  the  gross 
mass  of  the  labouring  population  of  the 
country  was  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory, 
that  it  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  change  ? 
He  thought  expressions  had  been  used 
which  seemed  to  his  ear  very  strongly  to 
put  forward  such  a  notion  ;  and  yet  when 


he  reflected  upon  all  he  saw,  it  appeared 
to  him  so  monstrous  a  paradox  that  he 
scrupled  to  attribute  it  to  the  good  sense 
or  good  feeling  of  any  of  their  Lordships. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  this  mea- 
sure was,  as  it  had  been  described,  a  great 
and  fearful  experiment,  at  all  events  it  was 
not  a  gratuitous  and  wanton  one.  Gratui- 
tous and  unnecessary  it  might  be  with  re- 
ference to  the  case  of  those  noble  Lords, 
and  the  class  immediately  below  them,  the 
occupiers  of  their  land,  who  might  have  no 
desire  for  any  uncertain  «or  perilous  change; 
but  with  regard  to  the  interests  those  noble 
Lords  most  particularly  professed  to  advo- 
cate, he  must  contend  that  this  was  far 
from  a  gratuitous  experiment;  that  it  was 
one  forced  upon  Parliament  by  the  emer- 
gencies and  necessities  of  the  case;  and 
that  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  To  his  own 
mind  it  was  the  great  recommendation  of 
the  measure,  that  at  all  events  it  held  out 
that  which  was  the  sweetener  of  all  human 
adversity  and  misery — hope — the  hope  of 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  If  their  Lordships  rejected  this 
experiment,  and  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  the  system  advocated  by 
the  noble  Lords  to  whom  he  had  referred, 
what  had  they  to  hold  out  in  exchange  ? 
What  prospect  of  improvement  did  they 
present  ?  None.  It  was  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  their  principles, 
that  they  should  more  or  less  directly, 
openly  or  covertly,  deny  the  existence  of 
the  need  of  such  improvement.  They  had 
been  reminded  occasionally  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  of  the  consequences  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  rejection  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  and  they  had  been  reminded  of  what 
he  believed  was  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
such  a  step  on  their  part  would  be  likely  to 
produce  a  very  great  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  discontent,  and  irritation  in  the 
country.  That  was  a  topic  he  should  be 
most  un willin^to  touch  for  the  purpose  of,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  influencing  their  Lord- 
ships; but  he  thought  there  was  one  thing 
which  deserved  their  Lordships'  most  se- 
rious attention  in  the  matter,  namely,  the 
reason  why  the  rejection  of  this  measure 
was  likely  to  produce  discontent  and  irrita- 
tion, Was  it  not  simply  this,  that  the 
country  at  large  and  the  labouring  popula- 
tion felt  that  if  their  Lordships  rejected 
this  measure,  they  were  excluding  them 
from  the  only  hope  they  had  at  present  to 
look  to  for  a  favourable  change  in  their 
position  ?    That  was  a  consideration  which 
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he  felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  they  should 
most  seriously  and  carefully  dwell  on  it 
before  they  made  up  their  minds  to  take 
a  step  that  would  produce  such  a  feeling  in 
the  public  mind.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  although  he  looked  to  this  measure 
with  hopeful  expectation,  he  expected  very 
great  advantage  from  it.  He  repeated,  his 
expectations  of  benefit  from  this  measure 
were  by  no  means  sanguine;  and  if  the 
Government  had  represented  it  in  the  light 
in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  many  po- 
pular declaimers  on  the  subject,  who  de- 
scribed it  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
of  unbounded  prosperity  in  the  country,  he 
would  have  viewed  the  measure  with  the 
greatest  distrust;  but  his  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  measure  of  the  Government 
was  very  much  strengthened  by  the  so- 
briety and  the  caution  of  the  language  they 
had  used  in  expressing  the  expectations 
they  felt  on  the  subject.  They  contented 
themselves  with  saying  that  the  effect  of 
this  measure  would  be  to  produce  an  in- 
creased steadiness  in  the  market — a  con- 
stant and  more  regular  employment  of  the 
labouring  man — that  it  would  give  an  ac- 
tive stimulus  to  trade,  and  also  a  consider- 
able and  healthy  stimulus  to  agriculture  it- 
self. But  with  all  that,  he  was  quite  sure 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
they  could  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
great  interests  of  the  manufacturing  classes 
of  this  country,  and  also  any  very  consider- 
able advantage  or  addition  to  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  the  labouring  man. 
But  still  although  he  did  not  anticipate  to 
a  great  extent  such  results,  yet  however 
small  they  might  be,  however  small  might 
be  the  addition  made  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence enjoyed  by  the  labouring  man, 
still  it  became  a  matter  of  very  grave  im- 
portance when  they  considered  the  vast 
surface  over  which  that  benefit  was  spread, 
and  the  immense  number  who  would  parti- 
cipate in  it.  He  was  not  suAthat  all  their 
Lordships  were  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  addition  that  was  made  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation by  a  very  minute  addition  to  their 
means.  And  here  he  would  be  allowed  to 
advert  to  a  little  circumstance  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  poorer 
classes.  He  was  sure  that  he  would  he 
home  out  by  the  experience  of  any  person 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  education 
of  the  poor,  when  he  said  that  no  cause  was 
more    frequently  assigucd  by    them    as  a 


reason  for  their  being  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  means  of  education  and  in- 
struction offered  to  them,  than  the  misery 
of  their  physical  condition.  Often,  in  local- 
ities where  there  were  excellent  Sunday 
schools  and  places  of  worship,  they  found  a 
poor  family,  a  swarm  of  ragged  children 
playing  about  in  the  streets  all  Sunday; 
and  if  the  question  was  put,  why  this  was 
so,  the  answer  of  the  parents  almost  inva- 
riably was,  that  they  could  not  send  their 
children  to  church  or  school  because  they 
had  not  decent  clothing  to  appear  in.  If 
these  poor  people  had  but  a  little  surplus, 
however  small,  of  the  share  which  they  re- 
ceived of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  they 
cultivated,  to  send  to  the  manufacturer 
and  exchange  for  decent  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, such  an  addition  to  their  means  would 
confer  an  inestimable  blessing,  as  it  would 
afford  them  means  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren, and  improving  their  morals  and  reli- 
gious condition.  There  was  another  point 
of  view  in  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  He  had  heard  noble 
Lords  speak  of  this  measure  as  a  wanton 
and  gratuitous  experiment,  because  it  was 
not  positively  certain  what  amount  of  bene- 
fit was  to  be  derived  from  it.  Though  that 
might  be  a  fair  consideration  for  those  who 
had  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  in-  <) 
troducing  it,  it  was  no  argument  against 
the  measure  which  ought  to  operate  on 
their  Lordships'  minds;  because,  even  if 
no  benefit  whatever  of  the  kind  he  had  ad- 
verted to,  should  result  from  this  measure 
— if  he  was  sure  that  it  would  leave  the 
country  precisely  where  he  found  it,  still 
he  would  contend  that,  by  rejecting  the 
Bill,  their  Lordships  would  be  incurring 
imminent  danger,  and  would  be  altering 
their  own  position  in  the  country  in  the 
most  hazardous  degree.  It  would  still  be 
no  contemptible  gain  for  their  Lordships 
to  release  themselves  from  the  obloquy  and 
suspicion  of  having  rejected  such  a  measure, 
and  refused  to  make  such  an  experiment 
from  selfish  and  interested  motives.  No 
doubt  their  Lordships  might  be  fully  con- 
scious of  the  purity  of  their  own  intentions; 
but  they  must  recollect  that  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  this  great  question  would  be 
entertained  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  their  conduct  would  be  liable  to  a  very 
different  construction  out  of  doors.  He 
could  not  help,  therefore,  reminding  the 
noble  Karl  who  spoke  last  night,  and  ad- 
verted to  what  he  deemed  the  extraordi- 
nary fact  of  a  measure  of  this  importance 
being    {Hissed   through   their    Lordship** 
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House  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  it 
was  brought  before  it,  and  reminded  their 
Lordships  how  differently  they  had  dealt 
with  another  great  question,  on  which  they 
had  at  first  disagreed  with  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  but  at  length  acceded  to  its 
views — he  alluded  to  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill — he  could  not  help  reminding  the 
noble  Earl  that  there  was  a  very  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases,  which  the 
noble  Earl  appeared  to  have  overlooked. 
In  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill,  it  was  possible  that  their  Lord- 
ships might  have  been  charged  with  short- 
sighted prejudice  in  rejecting  it;  but  there 
was  not,  there  could  not,  have  been  any 
suspicion  that  their  Lordships  were  actuated 
by  personal  interest.  Could  there  be  a 
more  glaring  contrast  than  that  which 
existed  in  this  respect  between  the  two 
cases  which  had  thus  been  brought  into 
comparison  by  the  noble  Earl?  Now, 
although  he  did  not  entertain  any  exagge- 
rated expectation  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  this  measure — 
although  he  had  endeavoured  to  modify  and 
limit  those  expectations  where  they  were 
entertained;  yet  he  did  entertain  a  very 
strong  and  active  belief  that  at  all  events 
the  expectations  which  had  been  held  out 
on  the  other  side,  the  evil  consequences 
which  had  been  predicted,  had  been  enor- 
mously exaggerated.  He  expected  no 
consequences  from  the  measure  of  a  sinis- 
ter character;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  who 
had  threatened  them  with  disastrous  results 
had  entirely  overlooked  all  the  compensa- 
tion which  might  be  made,  and  which,  in- 
deed, would  spring  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  measure,  for  any  incidental  evils  which 
might  accompany  it.  Those  persons  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Legislature, 
if  it  passed  this  measure,  would  be  divest- 
ing itself  of  the  power  of  which  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  interposing  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dressing, and  reforming,  and  correcting  any 
injustice  or  inconvenience  which  experience 
might  show  had  resulted  from  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  quite  certain  that  Parliament 
did  not  abdicate  such  a  power:  it  did  not 
preclude  itself  from  receiving  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  adopting  such  legislative 
amendments  as  it  might  find  necessary  at 
future  periods  to  pass.  For  himself,  he 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament;  and  he  believed  that  if  the 
result  of  this  measure  should  prove  unfair 
or  injurious  to  any  particular  class  of  men, 
it  would  be  found  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Legislature 


to  provide  a  fitting  remedy.  Therefore  it 
was  that  he  did  feel  on  every  ground  that 
in  the  vote  which  he  had  given,  and  in 
that  which  he  was  about  to  give,  he  was 
not  betraying  any  of  those  interests  which 
ought  to  be  dear  to  him ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  consulted,  to  the  best  of  his 
poor  ability,  the  highest  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community.  At  all  events 
it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  reflect 
that  in  the  vote  which  he  had  given,  he 
found  himself  coinciding  with  the  result  of 
the  most  anxious  and  careful  studies  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  men 
who  had  devoted  the  labour  of  their  lives 
to  it;  it  was  a  consolation  that  he  found 
himself  coinciding  with  the  great  majority 
of  all  the  parties  between  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  hitherto  been  divided.  He  could 
not  believe  that  in  sharing  their  opinions, 
he  had  fallen  into  any  very  great,  very  se- 
rious, or,  at  all  events,  very  fatal  error. 
Sure  he  was,  too,  that  he  should  enjoy  this 
consolation,  that  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  measure  to  those  interests  which 
considered  themselves  attacked  by  it — and 
particularly  to  that  interest  the  representa- 
tives of  which  he  was  addressing — still  they 
would  by  passing  this  Bill,  retain  some- 
thing more  valuable  still  than  that  which 
they  conceived  endangered — namely,  in- 
creased respect,  good  will,  and  kindness 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  he  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  addressing  their 
Lordships  that  evening,  nor  would  he  have 
done  so  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  al- 
most individual  appeal  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
had  just  sat  down.  That  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had  called  upon  those  Bishops  who  dif- 
fered from  the  vote  which  he  was  about  to 
give,  as  well  as  those  Bishops  who  voted 
along  with  him,  to  agree  with  him  in  a 
portion  of  the  speech  which  he  had  just 
delivered  to  their  Lordships.  In  that 
speech  he  •  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  had 
heard  something  in  which  he  could  cor- 
dially concur,  and  he  had  also  heard  many 
things  from  which  he  was  bound  to  say  he 
decidedly  dissented.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  cordially  in  all  the  praise 
he  had  given  to  the  Clergy  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  acted  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  great  sacrifices  which  were,  in 
all  probability,  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  But  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  that  it  would  be  right 
in  them  to  be  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
that  class  of  the  community.    He  was  sure 
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the  right  rev.  Prelate  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  he  regardless  of  their 
interests  ;  he  certainly  used  phrases  which 
were  a  little  too  strong;  hut  he  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  was  confident  they  did  not  do 
justice  to  his  own  feelings.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said,  that  he  would  not  put  into 
competition  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  the  smaller,  and  insignificant,  and 
miserable  interests  of  that  class  to  which 
lie  had  alluded.  [  The  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's rose  to  explain.]  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  would  have  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing an  explanation  afterwards  ;  hut  if  he 
would  permit  him  to  go  on,  he  thought  his 
right  rev.  Friend  would  feel  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  He  was  about 
to  state,  that  his  right  rev.  Friend  had 
used  certain  words  which  he  knew  were 
not  intended  by  his  right  rev.  Friend  to 
convey  their  full  meaning,  which,  however, 
they  would  convey  to  the  ears  of  all  that 
heard  them.  He  thought  his  right  rev. 
Friend  mistook  the  nature  of  the  argument 
which  noble  Lords  had  addressed  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  when  they  called  upon 
them  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  Clergy  of  this  country.  It  was  not 
because  the  pecuniary  interests  of  10,000 
or  12,000  individuals  would  be  deranged — 
though  those  persons  were,  from  their  po- 
sition, of  deep  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity— by  the  passing  of  this  measure,  that 
noble  Lords  addressed  them  ;  but  because 
the  best  interests  of  the  poor  were  at  stake 
on  the  matter — the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality — and  because  the  interests  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  rich  alike  would  suffer,  if 
their  position,  their  independent  position,  as 
fur  as  that  consisted  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  was  in  any  degree  shaken.  It 
war  upon  that  ground,  ho  understood,  that 
noble  Lords  had  so  frequently  appealed  to 
that  Bench,  calling  upon  them  to  interpose. 
lit*  thanked  them  for  those  appeals.  He 
did  not  agree  with  his  riufht  rev.  Friend  in 
thinking  that  it  was  unfit  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  cull  upon  that  Beneh  to  interpose 
in  behalf  of  those  interests  which  thev  were 
specially  bound  to  protect  from  invasion, 
whenever  thev  were  threatened  by  any  mea- 
sure proposed  in  that  House.  He  rejoiced 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  their  Lordship* 
to  call  upon  that  Bench  to  defend  those 
interests.  They  were  in  the  habit  enn- 
stantlv  and  continually  —he  spoke  now  from 
the  experience  of  many  years — thev  won; 
in  the  habit  of  constantly  appealing  to  that 
Beneh  to  interpose  for  the  prot«*etion  of 
higher  interests  than  those  of  individuals — 


the  sacred  interests  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. He  thanked  noble  Lords,  therefore, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  those 
appeals  to  them  upon  the  special  interest* 
which  they  sat  there  to  defend ;  and  he 
would  repeat  that  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon. He  was  sure  that  if  it  was  an  offence, 
it  was  an  offence  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  guilty  more  than  once,  for  he  had  fre- 
quently taken  occasion  to  call  upon  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords  in  that  House,  in 
cases  where  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  country  were  endangered — he  had  taken 
the  liberty,  and  he  was  sure  that  in  so  doing 
he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
of  calling  upon  them  to  protect  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  country;  and  if  he  had 
the  right  to  address  noble  and  learned  Lords 
upon  those  points,  he  thought  that  all  no- 
ble Lords  had  the  same  right  to  address 
the  Bishops  who  sat  in  that  House,  in  de- 
fence of  those  claims  which  they  (the 
Bishops)  were  specially  bound  to  protect. 
He  had  done  with  that  part  of  the  subject. 
He  certainly  agreed  with  his  right  rev. 
Friend  in  this,  that  he  for  one  was  not  dis- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  this 
Bill  would  affect  the  interests  of  the  Clergy 
— he  would  not  rest  upon  that  as  his  main 
argument  in  this  case;  but  they  would  per- 
mit him  to  say,  that  he  considered  it. 
though  a  subsidiary  argument,  as  one  of 
no  mean  moment,  in  judging  of  this  mea- 
sure. He,  like  his  right  rev.  Friend,  would 
not  for  a  moment  put  any  temporal  interest 
in  competition  with  the  great  question  of 
plenty,  or  cheapness  of  provisions  in  the 
land.  If  mere  cheapness  of  provisions  was 
the  only  question  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  it  was  one  which  in  all  pro- 
bability would  admit  of  a  tolerably  easy 
solution.  But  the  question  which  he 
had  to  nsk — he  was  not  capable  of 
dealing  with  it  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, for  of  political  economy  he  was  alto- 
gether ignorant:  hut  dealing  with  the 
question  as  a  man  of  plain  understanding 
and  of  ordinary  observation,  he  would  ask, 
would  cheapness  of  provisions  he  a  great 
good  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this 
country  ?  If  he  thought  so,  he  should 
have  voted  very  differently  from  what  he 
did  on  the  last  occasion  ;  for  he  considered 
it  to  lie  the  duty  of  their  l*ordships  to  view 
the  question  of  cheap  bread  as  it  concerned 
the  interest  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  and  not  as  it  affected  special 
classes.  He  hail,  therefore,  heartily  joined 
in  resisting  this  measure  which  was  before 
their  Lordships  ;  and  he  had  done  so  the 
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more  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  people. 
He  was  not  to  be  repelled  by  the  jests 
almost  which  had  been  thrown  out,  of  sup- 
posing that  none  could  be  truly  the  labour- 
ers' friends  except  those  who  supported 
this  measure,  and  that  it  was  pure  hypo- 
crisy to  talk  otherwise  ;  he  would  not  be 
deterred  by  that  from  avowing  frankly  his 
chief  reason  for  resisting  this  Bill.  It  was 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  interests  of  the 
labouring  poor  would  be  promoted  by  cheap 
provisions  so  much  as  by  good  wages. 
That  applied  to  all  classes  of  the  labouring 
poor.  His  own  personal  experience  and 
observation,  indeed,  were  almost  entirely 
limited  to  agriculture^  He  saw  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  now  suffering  under  a 
great  deficiency  of  wages  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Then,  he  asked  the  House, 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to  increase 
this  rate  of  wages,  and  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  Would 
it  be  by  letting  into  the  market  of  this 
country  the  labour  of  foreign  countries  ? 
Could  they  be  gravely  told,  that  the  true 
way  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  labourers  of 
England  would  be  to  bring  them  into  com- 
petition with  the  serfs  of  Poland  ?  In  his 
opinion,  that  was  not  the  right  course  ; 
his  opinion  certainly  was,  that  the  more 
they  introduced  foreign  labour,  the  more 
they  interfered  with  the  wages  of  the  do- 
mestic labourer.  That,  he  said,  was  the 
main  reason  why  he  opposed  this  measure. 
Agreeing,  as  he  did,  most  heartily  with 
his  right  rev.  Friend,  in  not  expecting  any 
great  advantage  from  this  measure,  even 
if  it  attained  the  utmost  success  that  could 
be  imagined ;  and  believing  that  it  was 
fraught  with  bitter  disappointment,  he 
could  not  give  an  opinion  with  those  who 
pressed  it  upon  their  Lordships  to  adopt 
this  measure.  Even  if  he  thought  with 
his  right  rev.  Friend  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  some  benefit  being  derived  from 
this  measure,  still  he  would  hesitate  long 
before  he  would  endanger  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country  by  holding  out 
hopes  from  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be 
realized — which  his  right  rev.  Friend  him- 
self did  not  think  would  be  realized,  for 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  anticipate  much 
benefit  from  it.  But  his  right  rev.  Friend 
had  addressed  to  their  Lordships  some  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  position  in 
which  they  would  stand  after  giving  this 
vote.  He  stated  that  their  position  would 
be  an  invidious  one,  because  if  they  hap- 


pened to  vote  different  from  himself,  it 
would  be  against  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people.  That  he  did  not  believe.  His 
own  experience  in  the  county  in  which  he 
lived  was  decidedly  otherwise  :  the  feelings 
of  the  people  there  were  all  the  other  way; 
but  his  was  an  agricultural  county,  and 
public  feeling  might  be  otherwise  else- 
where. But  his  right  rev.  Friend  also 
said,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  autho- 
rities of  all  the  parties  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  were  in  favour  of  this  measure. 
If  he  thought  so — if  he  could  see  in  the 
conduct  of  those  parties  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  him  in  believing  what  his  right 
rev.  Friend  said — ho  should  certainly  have 
distrusted  the  soundness  of  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  but  his  belief  being  that  the  feel- 
ings of  all  parties  with  regard  to  the  mea- 
sure were  very  different  from  those  of  ap- 
probation, he  had  the  greater  confidence  in 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived. 
He  grounded  this  opinion  on  the  repeated 
and  solemn  declarations  of  noble  Lords  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  subject.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  incon- 
sistency— he  was  dealing  simply  with  the 
argument  that  from  these  speeches  of  those 
parties  it  was  plain  that  the  understandings 
and  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  against  this  measure;  and  if  he  could 
presume  to  follow  the  example  which  had 
been  set,  of  appealing  to  other  portions  of 
the  House,  he  would  call  upon  their  Lord- 
ships, in  the  vote  which  they  were  about  to 
give,  to  give  their  votes  as  they  would  do 
on  any  judicial  question  which  might  come 
before  them — to  lay  their  hand  upon  their 
heart,  and  say,  "  Content,"  or  "  Not  con- 
tent, upon  my  honour." 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said  his 
right  rev.  Friend  had  misconceived  what  he 
had  said,  and  had  applied  to  the  interests 
of  the  Clergy  epithets  which  he  (the  Bi- 
shop of  St.  David's)  had  connected  with  a 
different  topic.  He  believed  he  was  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  observation  he  had 
made  was,  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
consider  so  vast,  so  vital,  and  so  momen- 
tous a  question  as  this,  upon  a  ground  so 
paltry,  and  miserable,  and  insignificant  as 
that  of  respect  for  the  interests  of  any  par- 
ticular class;  and  he  must  leave  their 
Lordships  to  determine  whether  that  lan- 
guage indicated  any  degree  of  disregard 
or  indifference  to  the  rights  and  true  in- 
terests of  the  Clergy.  His  right  rev. 
Friend  had  also  misunderstood  him  on 
another  point.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
conceived  that  he  (the  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
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vid's)  had  made  an  admission  unfavourable 
to  his  own  case,  in  stating  that  he  did  not 
expect  any  great  advantages  to  result 
from  this  measure;  but  his  right  rev. 
Friend  overlooked  the  distinction  he  had 
attempted  to  draw.  He  (the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's)  admitted  that  in  one  point  of 
view  —  arithmetically  —  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  measure 
might  not  be  very  great;  but  he  had  at- 
tempted to  show  why  that  which  was  in 
other  respects  trifling  might  nevertheless 
be  of  immense  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  religious,  moral,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  WARWICK  said,  that, 
after  anxious  and  careful  deliberation  on 
this  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say 
•'  Content"  to  the  present  Bill.  He 
could  not  conceive  the  necessity  for  it;  and 
everybody  in  the  country  was  asking, 
"  Could  trade  be  more  flourishing  ?  could 
agriculture  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition?" and  this  opinion  was  also  enter- 
tained by  those  persons  in  the  country 
with  whom  he  had  had  any  communication 
on  the  subject.  In  Heaven's  name,  then, 
why  was  this  Bill  brought  forward  ?  If  it 
were  an  experiment,  he  agreed  with  one  of 
the  wisest  of  men,  who  said  "  It  is  not 
good  to  try  experiments  with  States,  unless 
the  necessity  is  urgent,  and  the  utility 
evident.' '  It  could  not  be  the  high  price 
of  corn  that  had  rendered  it  necessary;  for 
although  Sir  R.  Peel  had  told  them  that 
he  wished  to  secure  to  the  farmers  by  the 
present  law  the  price  of  56s.  a  quarter, 
the  price  of  wheat  had  been  as  low  as  50*. 
a  quarter.  Was  it,  then,  agitation  which 
had  induced  the  Government  to  bring  it 
forward  i  Why,  the  agitation  on  this 
question  was  that  of  a  class  only,  or  rather 
of  a  part  of  a  class,  for  it  was  an  agitation 
solely  of  the  millowners  :  it  had  not  been 
joined  in  by  the  working  classes  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  The  agitation  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure  had  been  as  blasphe- 
mous and  wicked  as  any  agitation  of  which 
he  had  over  heard;  and  to  show  that  this 
was  the  case,  he  would  read  one  out  of 
numerous  documents  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
council  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- Law 
League.  It  was  a  card  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  oftice  of  the  ••  National 
Anti-Corn- Law  League/*  which  he  had 
kept  as  o  curiosity.  This  card  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  electors  of  the  Tinted  King- 
dom generally ;  and  it  informed  them  "  that, 


as  intrusted  with  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  lawgivers,  upon  their  right  or  wrong 
exercise  of  it  depended  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures. " 
That  "  at  the  next  election  they  would 
have  to  choose  between  a  bread-taxer  and 
a  free-trader,  and  that  this  choice  involved 
an  awful  responsibility."  It  told  them, 
therefore,  that  "  it  behoved  them  to  look 
solemnly  before  they  decided,  and  to  re- 
member that  plenty  or  scarcity,  and  even 
life  or  death  to  thousands  of  immortal 
souls,  depended  upon  their  decision,  and 
that  they  would  hereafter  be  called  upon  to 
account  for  it  at  that  dread  tribunal  where 
all  mankind  would  be  judged,  not  by  their 
professions,  but  by  their  actions.  '  He 
(the  Earl  of  Warwick)  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  this  Bill  could  possibly  be  car- 
ried; for  few  noble  Lords  on  either  side 
approved  of  it  altogether,  and  consequently 
if  all  voted  as  they  thought  respecting  it, 
it  would  be  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
In  conclusion,  the  noble  Earl  said  that  he 
had  supported  the  Government  as  long  as 
he  could  conscientiously  do  so;  but  on  this 
question  he  felt  compelled  to  vote  decidedly 
against  them. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  :  My  Lords, 
after  what  has  fallen  from  my  right  rev. 
Friend,  who  sits  behind  me  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter),  and  from  many  noble  Lords,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  I  feel  it  necessary, 
holding  the  opinions  I  entertain,  and  being 
prepared  to  record  a  vote  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  before  given  on  this  question, 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  very  few 
remarks,  explanatory  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  vote  as  I  did  upon 
that  occasion,  and  as  I  mean  to  do  on 
this.  My  right  rev.  Friend  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  expressed  great  gratification  at  the 
appeals  which  have  been  made  to  himself 
and  to  other  right  rev.  Prelates  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  he  gave  a  version  of  those  ap- 
peals marked,  1  may  venture  to  say,  with 
singular  skill  and  subtlety.     He  said — 

•*  Wo  occupy  those  benches  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance* ;  we  are,  as  it  were,  authorities  upon 
moral*  ami  rolijjpnn  ;  and,  therefore,  noble  Lords, 
anxious  t<>  be  rijrht  upon  nutters  of  morality  and 
religion,  naturally  appeal  to  us,  and  ask  for  our 
opinion  in  quoMioiis  involving  those  matters. 
Wln>n  I  roquire  an  authoritative  statement  on 
local  subjootn,  I  aililress  myself  to  the  noble  and 
loarncd  I>onl»  who  sit  in  this  House;  and  I  am 
Mire  to  have  re*ponscs  worthy  of  the  grave  per- 
soilage"  by  whom  thoy  are  delivered.  I  certainly 
never  put  questions  in  order  to  puttie  or  entrap 
thorn  ;  ami  I  am  always  willing  to  bow  to  the  dt*- 
riftion*  which  they  express,  itf  appeals,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  connected  with 
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subjects  of  morality  and  religion,  I  shall  always 
be  a  ready  and  a  willing  auditor." 

Now,  my  Lords,  T  admit  at  once  the  pro- 
priety of  appealing  to  my  right  rev.    Bre- 
thren as  authorities  upon  subjects  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.     I  cannot  say,    how- 
ever,   that   such    is   the   character   of   a 
great  part  of  the  appeals  which  have  heen 
made   to   my   right   rev.    Brethren    upon 
this  occasion.      For    the  justice   of  this 
observation,  I  think  I  may  safely  appeal  to 
your  Lordships.     What  was  the  tenor  of 
the  argument  used  hy  the  nohle  Marquess 
who  began  the  debate  this  evening  ?     He 
said,  that  the  Legislature  has  been  for  some 
time  devising  schemes  to  raise  the  incomes 
of  the  Clergy;  but  that  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  will  be  to  diminish  those  incomes. 
Is  that  an  appeal  to  those  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  which  we  sit  here  to  ad- 
vocate and  maintain  ?     Is  this  one  of  the 
appeals  which  my  right  rev.  Friend  behind 
me  welcomes  with  such  ecstatic  pleasure  ? 
And  if  I  turn  from  this  night  to  those  in 
which  the  previous  stages  of  this  Bill  were 
discussed,  what  are  the  appeals  which  I 
find  to  have  been  made  ?     Perhaps  it  is 
in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships,  as  it 
certainly  is  in  my  painful  recollection,  what 
language  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Malmesbury) 
allowed  himself  to  use  in  addressing  the 
Bench  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  sitting. 
The  noble  Earl  began  by  making  a  most 
erroneous  assumption,  and  stated  that  the 
estates  of  the  English  Bishops  had  been 
commuted  for  a  fixed  money  payment — a 
statement  which  is  utterly  fallacious  and 
inconsistent  with  the  truth.     Proceeding 
upon  this  assumption,  the  noble  Earl  re- 
minded my  right  rev.  Brethren  that  their 
interests  were  now  separated  from  those  of 
the  parochial  Clergy,  and   that   the  Bill 
which  would  lower  the  incomes  of  the  pa- 
rochial Clergy,  would  benefit  the  occupants 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  because  their  in- 
comes being  fixed  in  amount,  they  would 
get  the   necessaries   and   luxuries   of  life 
cheaper  than  they  did  before.     The  noble 
Earl  told  my  right  rev.  Brethren  that  in 
voting  for  this  Bill,  therefore,   they  were 
giving  a  sordid  support  to  their  own  inter- 
ests.    I  will  ask  my  right  rev.  Friend  be- 
hind me  whether  this  peculiar  appeal  came 
home  to  his  mind  with  comfort  and  delight? 
I  cannot  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  upon  this  occasion,  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  effect  which  they 
believe  the  measure  likely  to  produce  upon 
the  interests  of  the  class  to  which  they 
themselves    belong.      My  Lords,  in  my 
VOL.  LXXXYII.    {££} 


judgment,  such  appeals  as  these  are  not 
only  improper,   they    are    utterly   uncon- 
stitutional.    We  do  not  sit  here  to  repre- 
sent a  particular  class;  and  to  suppose  that 
we  do  so  is  destructive  of  all  sound  consti- 
tutional principle.  Into  the  House  of  Lords 
are  infused  members  drawn  from  every  pro- 
fession and  rank  in  society,  and  so  it  is  com- 
posed of  those  who,  by  hereditary  descent, 
and  those  who,  by  the  favour  of  the  Sove- 
reign, sit  here  to  represent,  not  the  interests 
of  the  class  in  which  they  were  born,  but 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity.    If  it  were  not  so,  the  Prelates  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions 
and  voices  upon  any  measure  which  does 
not  affect  the  Clergy;  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  right  rev.  Friend  behind  me  would  be 
among  the  last  to  welcome  any  such  no- 
tion.    I  cannot,  therefore,  welcome  an  ap- 
peal addressed  to  us  as  if  we  sat  here  to 
consider  what  is  best  for  the  Clergy,  instead 
of  what  is  best  for  the  country.     In  saying 
so,  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  or  underrate 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  due  provi- 
sion for  the  Clergy;  but  then  it  is  because 
I  am   convinced  that  the   best   interests 
of  the  country  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  existence  of  such  a  provision,  that 
I  am  an  advocate  for  placing  the  Estab- 
lishment on  a  sure  and  safe  foundation.  One 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  the  other  night,  told  us 
that  we  were  going  to  do  something  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  country,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  do  so.     There  was  only  one 
thing  lacking  in  that  address,  and  that  was 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the 
statement  that  we  were  going  to  ruin  the 
country.     I  feel  that  it  behoves  me,  with 
such   faculties  as   God  has  given  me,  to 
take  as  correct  a  view  as  I  can  of  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  measure,  and  then  to 
follow  up  my  conclusions  by  my  vote.     I 
shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  in  disclaiming  all  knowledge 
of  political  economy,  because  some  slight 
knowledge  of  political  economy  is  neces- 
sary for  the  consideration  of  this  subject; 
and  if  the  right  rev.  Prelate  says  he  has 
none,  he  puts  himself  out  of  the  condition 
of  the  argument.     I  would  rather  suppose 
that  he  said  this  out  of  modesty,  because 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  is  a  very  judge  and 
master  in  all  other  matters  which  come  be- 
fore him  in  his  legislative  capacity;  and  of 
this  whole  matter  the  very  alphabet  is  to 
be  found  in  the  science  of  political  economy. 
On  tho  surest  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  under- 
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of  i ho  economy  of  nature,  and  tho  ar- 
nan^ements  of  Divine  Providence  ?  I  said 
\\\M  the  present  state  of  things  is  an 
unnatural  arrangement — it  may  be  a  ne- 
ec»*rtrv,  but  most  assuredly  it  is  not  a 
natural  arrangement.  Legislation,  for  the 
moat  part,  is  an  interference  with  nature; 
good  legislation  is  a  necessary  inter- 
ference with  nature:  but  where  it  is 
ahowu  to  be  a  needless  interference,  it  is 
bad.  Tho  legislation  which  follows  na- 
ture— which  as  little  as  possible  interferes 
with  and  interrupts  the  blessings  and  be- 
nefits of  nature,  is  the  legislation  which  is 
alone  good.  By  our  present  legislation, 
the  labourer  is  prevented  from  being  that 
important  element  in  society  which  he  will 
bo  under  the  operation  "f  the  proposed 
measure.  The  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  foreign  corn  will  be  the  introduction 
of  competition.  [The  Duke  of  Rim- 
moni»:  Competition  with  foreign  labour!] 
Let  it  bo  so  ;  for  what  is  it  then  which 
makes  a  man  of  value  in  a  life  of  labour  'i 
It  is  the  amount  of  competition  he  lins 
to  strive  against.  Bo  he  fanner  or  be  he 
lalnmrer,  what  is  it  that  malvcs  him  im- 
{Mirtant  and  valuable  to  those  above  him  i 
It  is  competition  whirli  fixes  the  measure 
•if  his  value;  and,  unless  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  foreign  labourer  with  our 
own,  ho   will  never  l>e  raised  to  his  due 
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position.  The  noble  Duke  smiles.  It 
is  agreeable  to  see  a  person  in  a  mat- 
ter affecting  his  own  personal  feelings 
smile  rather  than  be  angry ;  but  I  do 
not  forget  that  I  am  met  by  a  smile  in- 
stead of  by  an  argument — by  a  laugh  in- 
stead of  an  answer — and  I  shall  go  on 
through  the  chain  of  reasoning  I  was  about 
to  enter  upon,  although  the  noble  Duke's 
laugh  should  increase  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cachinnation.  My  Lords,  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  as  long  as  there  was 
no  room  for  competition  with  foreigners, 
there  was  no  room  for  skill;  but  when  com- 
petition came  in,  it  became  worth  the  while 
of  the  manufacturers  to  create  a  better 
class  of  labourers.  So  it  will  bo  found 
that  competition  generally  both  requires 
and  makes  it  worth  while  to  employ  a  bet- 
ter class  of  labourers.  As  long  as  the 
growth  of  our  fields  is  protected  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  the  grossest  form  of  un- 
skilled labour  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  labourer  to  earn  his  bread,  and  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  rent.  But  when  you 
admit  foreign  corn,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  owners  and  holders  and  tillers  of  the 
soil  will  all  suffer  if  they  make  no  change 
in  their  mode  of  cultivation.  Self-interest 
here  steps  in,  and  when  they  cannot  look 
to  tho  Legislature  to  protect  them,  they 
are  compelled  to  protect  themselves,  by 
using  tho  advantages*  which  they  possess. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  must  make  an 
acre  of  land  produce  corn  in  greater  quan- 
tity. [An  ironical  cheer  from  the  lhike 
of  Richmond.  ]  So  completely  has  the  pro- 
tectionist principle  entered  into  the  heart  of 
the  noble  Duke,  that  his  very  faith  in  the 
improvement  of  English  agriculture  itself 
has  been  eaten  out  by  it.  The  noble  Duke 
cheered  as  if  it  was  most  incredible  ;  but 
I  tell  him  that  English  agriculture  is  ca- 
pable of  lanjo  improvement. 

The  IH-kk  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  contradicted 
this  opinion.  He  had  always  urged  the 
English  farmer  to  increase  his  produce  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD:  I  was  not 
speaking  of  the  whole  course  of  the  noble 
Duke's  life,  but  of  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
If  the  noble  Duke,  instead  of  putting  his 
remarks  in  a  shape  in  which  they  can  be 
readily  understood  and  answered,  contents 
himself  with  making  sounds,  articulate 
perhaps,  but  certainly  of  a  very  doubtful 
and  easily  mistakeable  nature,  he  must 
pardon  me  if  I  mistake  what  those  sounds 
express.     Will  the  noble  Duke,  will  any 
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ono  say,  that  the  introduction  of  a  better 
sort  of  agricultural  husbandry  will  not 
bring  in  an  increase  of  cattle  feeding,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  attended  by  a  greater 
demand  for  labour;  and  of  labour  admitting 
of  far  greater  degrees  of  skill  than  now  is 
possible  ?  Again,  let  noble  Lords  remem- 
ber that  this  measure  is  proposed  to  us, 
not  by  some  unsettled  political  spectator, 
but  by  the  only  two  great  parties  who, 
as  parties,  can  conduct  the  government  of 
the  country;  and  in  saying  this,  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  I  vote  for  this  mea- 
sure to  keep  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
power.  There  is  an  essential  difference 
between  supporting  a  Government,  and 
supporting  the  present  Government.  The 
one  is  a  lawful,  and  the  other  an  unlawful 
and  treacherous  motive.  But  noble  Lords 
who  oppose  this  measure,  appear  to  me  to 
be  continually  putting  forward  self-contra- 
dictory assertions  and  arguments.  They 
say,  for  example,  that  we  do  not  give 
a  free  vote  on  a  great  constitutional 
question,  because  wo  are  biassed  by  a  de- 
sire to  keep  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
power;  and  yet  they  say  that  we  do  not 
Ourselves  believe  that  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  him  in  power.  Then,  again, 
it  is  said,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  brought  forward  this  measure 
on  account  of  a  certain  agitation  and  cla- 
mour, and  the  noble  Duke  cheers  me. 
But  then  he  says  further,  that  this  agita- 
tion and  clamour  have  been  caused  by 
the  League;  and  here  again  is  the  same 
contradiction,  for  if  granted  to  a  pressure 
from  without,  it  cannot  be  granted  to  the 
League.  Has  the  noble  Duke  read  so 
little  of  constitutional  history  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  as  to  tell  me 
that  the  League,  though  they  may  have 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  ought  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  body  which  the  House  of 
Lords  need  dread  ?  No.  The  great  con- 
sideration which  gives  the  League  power 
and  influence  is  this,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  coun- 
try are  with  the  League.  And  when 
they  speak  to  us  of  yielding  this  mea- 
sure to  a  pressure  from  without,  it  shows 
that  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  and  in  the 
centre  of  their  convictions,  noble  Lords  sus- 
pect that  the  opinions  of  the  people  ac- 
cord with  this  agitation;  and  they  know 
that  then  and  not  otherwise  such  an  agita- 
tion becomes  fearful.  Would  the  machinery 
of  the  League  terrify  this  House,  if  their 
objects  did  not  come  home  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  ?    If  the  League  had 


double  their  actual  funds,  and  proposed  the 
repeal  for  instance  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that 
agitation  would  not  be  dreaded  by  your 
Lordships,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  English  people  to  answer 
to  such  an  appeal.  The  secret,  my  Lords, 
is,  that  in  the  thinking  mind  of  England, 
and  the  feeling  heart  of  England,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  League  are  sympathized  with; 
and  this  is  why  noble  Lords  are  roused  by 
what  they  call  agitation  and  clamour. 
They  perceive  that  there  is  this  feeling 
risen  and  rising.  They  feel  that  the  minds 
of  men  have  undergone  a  change,  and 
are  ready  to  support  a  Government  which 
proposes  a  measure  in  conformity  with 
that  change.  Again,  the  condition  of  the 
working  Clergy  has  been  referred  to,  as 
it  will  be  affected  by  this  Bill.  My  Lords, 
I  know  no  class  of  persons  who  encounter 
more  hardships  and  make  great  sacrifices 
more  cheerfully  than  the  working  Clergy. 
I  have  lived  too  long  amongst  them  not 
to  know  this  well.  I  believe  that  in  many 
cases  a  reduction  in  their  incomes  will  be 
a  reduction  not  merely  in  their  luxuries, 
but  in  many  cases  in  the  essential  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  it  is  a  striking  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Clergy  have  not  raised 
their  voices  anywhere  in  support  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  This  has  not  been  from 
want  of  invitation,  for  they  have  been  in- 
vited to  throw  themselves  into  the  battle, 
with  the  promise  that  they  would  be  co- 
vered by  the  capacious  shields  of  their 
defenders.  But  they  would  not  respond 
to  the  invitation ;  not  because  they  fear 
to  oppose  the  Government,  for  the  Table 
of  this  House  has  been  covered  with  peti- 
tions against  a  Bill  for  the  union  of  the 
sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  supposed 
to  be  especially  dear  to  the  leading  mind 
of  the  Government ;  because  when  they 
did  indeed  believe  that  a  great  national 
principle  was  at  stake,  they  were  the  first 
and  most  numerous  in  coming  forward  with 
their  addresses  to  your  Lordships  ;  but  in 
this  other  case,  although  they  suspect  that 
they  themselves  may  be  injured — for  I 
admit  so  much — yet,  because  they  consider 
that  they  have  no  grounds  of  justice  upon 
which  to  withstand  this  measure,  they  have 
been  altogether  silent.  I  say  grounds  of 
justice,  because  I  very  much  desire  that 
your  Lordships  should  distinctly  see  that 
the  injustice  to  them — if  injustice  it  be— 
injustice  to  the  parochial  Clergy  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and 
will  not  be  the  fruit  of  an  alteration  in  the 
Corn  Laws.  Before  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
M2 
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tion  Act  the  Clergy  had  a  direct  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  hut  it 
was  judged  needful — I  will  not  say  whether 
it  was  wise  or  not — that  they  should  lose 
that  interest  and  take  in  future  an  annual 
sum  out  of  the  income  of  the  concern,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  had  been,  sleeping 
partners  in  it.  And  why  were  they  asked 
to  do  that  ?  Because  it  was  said  that  agri- 
culture would  be  greatly  improved  if  other 
persons  who  would  come  forward  and  ad- 
vance the  money  were  to  have  the  whole 
interest  of  that  money,  instead  of  the 
Clergy  taking  any  part  of  it.  What,  then, 
is  this  Corn  Law  repeal,  my  Lords,  but 
the  simple  acting  upon  the  principle  you 
then  established  ?  Since  your  former  Act 
the  clergyman  has  had  no  right  to  claim 
any  share  in  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  must  be  spent  in  improving  agricul- 
ture, in  order  that  we  may  compete  with 
the  foreign  grower.  The  injury,  therefore, 
was  inflicted  on  the  English  clergyman, 
when  you  took  from  him  an  increasing 
share  in  an  increasing  concern,  and  did 
not  allow  him  any  share  in  the  increasing 
profits  of  that  concern.  And  therefore 
the  Clergy,  feeling  that  they  have  no 
ground  of  justice  on  which  to  resist  this 
measure,  have  held  a  noble,  dignified,  self- 
denying  silence;  have  refused  to  join  in  the 
clamour  which  they  might  most  injuriously 
have  swelled;  and  have  set  to  all  classes  in 
the  community  an  example  such  as  it  is 
rarely  the  habit  or  in  the  power  of  any  one 
class  to  set,  by  showing  that  they  knew 
there  were  interests  beyond  the  interests  of 
money,  and  a  reward  for  themselves  greater 
than  the  reward  of  their  annual  income. 
And  when  I  say  this,  I  admit  that  I  think 
it  probable  that,  to  a  certain  amount,  the 
income  of  the  English  Clergy  will  be  in- 
jured by  this  Bill;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
that  can  be  met  except  in  one  way — they 
will  be  made  partakers  in  that  compensa- 
tion which  this  Bill  will  produce  in  the 
cheapness  of  articles  of  consumption.  This, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  a  direct  compen- 
sation ;  but  there  will  be  another  upon 
which  I  will  say  a  few  words.  But,  be- 
fore I  do  so,  I  think  there  is  another  class 
which  will  also  bo  injured  by  this  Bill.  I 
think  it  right  and  fair  in  argument  to  ad- 
mit that,  it  is  a  class  who  may  possibly 
have  sonic  representatives  in  this  House — 
I  mean  the  nominal  owners  of  great  pro- 
perties mortgaged  to  their  creditors  :  and  I 
will  say  of  them  that  they  appear  to  me  to 
bo  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the 
English  Clergy,  and  they  may  do  well  to 


copy  in  this  respect  their  example.  I 
think  that  they  will  be  injured  by  this  Bill, 
because,  as  I  said,  the  foreign  grower  is 
only  to  be  met  by  improved  agriculture  in 
England — by  bringing  corn  into  the  mar- 
kets of  a  better  quality  and  in  greater 
quantity,  with  the  advantage  which  greater 
security  of  price  and  freedom  from  the 
liabilities  of  change,  to  which  they  are 
now  subject,  will  give  to  such  agriculture. 
But  these  improvements  will  require  the 
outlay  of  capital.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
noble  Lords  who  have  capital,  the  money 
to  be  laid  out  will  come  from  the  possession 
of  those  noble  Lords.  But  I  grant  yon,  and 
it  is  my  bounden  duty  in  argument  to  do 
so,  that  when  the  estates  of  a  noble  Lord 
are  mainly  or  wholly  another's;  when  they 
are  mortgaged  to  his  creditors;  when  he 
has  no  money  to  improve  his  land — then 
does  arise  the  deep  and  solemn  question 
which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stanhope) 
has  this  moment  put  to  me  with  tnat 
plainness  of  language  upon  which  I  could 
hardly  have  ventured,  but  which  I  may 
adopt,  when  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  se- 
pulchral demand — "  And  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ?"  Now  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  an  undeniable  fact,  that  with 
regard  to  those  mortgaged  estates,  the  ef- 
fect of  your  legislation  must  be  that  many 
of  those  lands  must  change  hands.  I 
deeply  regret  the  necessity :  but  still  I  see 
with  its  evils  many  consequent  compensa- 
tions. For  we  know  that  the  tenantry  of  a 
poor  proprietor  are  generally  poor  them- 
selves ;  I  know,  from  their  cottages,  that 
the  labouring  workmen  of  a  poor  proprietor 
are  lamentably  poor.  It  happened  to  me, 
the  other  day,  to  inquire  into  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  certain  parish,  and  I  was  toU 
by  the  clergyman  that  it  was  in  the  worst 
state  of  immorality;  and  when  I  asked 
the  cause  of  this,  he  traced  it  mainly  to 
the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  poor  which 
made  everything  like  decency  of  life  ab- 
solutely impossible.  I  followed  up  my 
question  by  asking,  "  Why  have  yon 
not  told  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  that 
he  must,  upon  the  higher  claims  of 
duty  and  upon  the  lower  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, lay  out  some  of  his  money  in 
building  better  cottages  ?"  The  answer  I 
received  was,  "  I  have  already  done  so: 
the  case  has  been  looked  into,  bat  he  says 
he  has  no  money  with  which  to  build  cot- 
tages/' And  this,  my  Lords,  is  the  case 
with  many  who,  in  the  common  parlance 
of  society,  are  the  owners  of  vast  tracts  of 
land,  and  who  consider  it  necessary  to  their 
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tells  him  he  ought  to  fulfil,  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  great 
nation,  which  Providence  has  placed  under 
his  Government) — may  abandon  those  le- 
gislative guards  at  any  moment?  ["  Hear, 
hear!"]  In  spite,  then,  of  the  derision 
which  the  declaration  may  provoke,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  I  and  the  noble  Lords 
who  think  with  me  are,  and  one  day  will 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  the  true  protec- 
tors of  the  native  industry  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  ;  and,  believing  this,  I  would 
most  earnestly  beseech  you  not  to  be 
led  away  by  that  attractive  declamation 
which  has  so  tickled  our  ears.  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  not  be  misled  by  the  splen- 
did  declamation  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  Was  it  not 
declamation  ?  Why,  what  is  declamation  ? 
Is  it  not  painting  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  certain  propositions,  which,  when 
they  come  to  be  tried  and  examined,  prove 
to  be  rottenness  and  delusion.  Was  it  not 
declamation  to  engage  the  mere  feelings  of 
the  House  by  assuming  certain  conse- 
quences as  likely  to  follow  from  this  mea- 
sure, and  then  painting  the  fearful  picture 
of  the  approaching  destruction  of  our  an- 
cient aristocracy,  the  guardians  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation — an  idea  the  most 
parricidal  that  an  Englishman  can  admit 
into  his  bosom — and  then  to  rest  all  this 
upon  the  statement  that  wheat  was  sold  in 
the  Liverpool  market  at  15s.  per  quar- 
ter?—  and  when  the  fact  comes  to  be 
examined,  it  crumbles  away,  and  you  find 
that  15*.  was  25s.  paid  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  produced,  in  a  distant  port,  to 
which  was  to  be  added  the  expense  of 
freight,  the  outlay  of  capital,  the  risk 
of  a  voyage — and  that,  finally,  the 
wheat  was  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as 
to  be  unsaleable  in  your  market.  I 
entreat  your  Lordships  not  to  be  led 
away  by  any  such  declamation,  delightful 
to  hear,  but  not  matter  upon  which  Eng- 
lishmen and  English  statesmen  should 
draw  their  conclusions.  I  do  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction, a  firm  persuasion,  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
gravely,  soberly,  and  wisely  consult,  not 
for  your  own  interests,  but  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  whole  nation.  Here,  my 
Lords,  is  your  strength,  and  I  do  beseech 
you  not  to  shake  its  foundations.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  said  to  be 
mainly  culpable  in  that  it  did  not  send  back 
to  the  electoral  classes  this  question  for 


decision  before  calling  upon  Parliament  to 
settle  it.  My  Lords,  such  a  course  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  alike  unworthy  of 
English  statesmen  acting  on  an  enlightened 
view  of  their  duties,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  the 
very  principle  of  representation  as  settled 
by  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  is  that 
the  electoral  body,  when  they  have  made 
their  election,  should  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  those  who  for  a 
limited  time  are  their  representatives  the 
decision  of  those  questions  which  may 
arise  and  call  for  decision  during  that 
period.  The  reasons  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  obvious.  And  these  reasons 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  certain  ques- 
tions. If,  for  instance,  there  be  one 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  easily  be 
made  matter  of  divers  representations 
addressed  to  and  acting  mainly  on  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  to  decide 
in  elections,  that  question  is  precisely 
one  which  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  reserved,  not  for 
the  decision  of  the  electoral  body,  but  for 
the  decision  of  the  elected.  A  question 
such  as  this — one  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  fo 
the  House  for  venturing  upon  its  discus- 
sion, since  if  discussed  upon  its  merits  it 
was  so  abstract  in  its  nature,  and  so 
wound  up  with  political  economy  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  his  grasp — this  was  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be  most  unfit  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  great  masses  of  the 
people.  For  before  them  such  a  question 
could  not  be  decided  upon  its  merits  by 
argument,  by  clear  reasoning,  by  the  un- 
biassed judgment  of  those  who  were  to  de- 
cide upon  it,  but  must  be  carried  by 
appeals  to  the  passions  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Now,  a  question  which  will 
be  determined  by  appeals  to  particular 
prejudices,  is  most  indisputably  such  a 
question  as  ought  to  be  reserved  from  agi- 
tation, from  turmoil,  and  from  passion.  I 
think,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  it  would 
be  most  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  states- 
man who,  having  to  deal  with  such  a 
question,  should  flinch  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  exercising  in  such  a  case  the 
power  that  has  been  intrusted  to  him;  who 
should  flinch  first  for  himself,  and  then 
for  your  Lordships,  and  say  that  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  decide  upon  s  h 
a  question;  that  he  would  not  take  u] 
himself  the  responsibility  of  its  so  L 
but  that  he  would  run  the  risk  of  e: 
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an  almost  universal  conflagration,  an 
almost  universal  convulsion,  in  every 
borough  and  in  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this  because  he  would  not 
dare  to  arrange  the  matter  himself, 
and  would  not  leave  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships to  determine  it.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  of  such  conduct — what 
else  could  it  necessarily  have  been — but 
to  set  class  against  class  in  a  struggle 
of  a  most  doubtful  and  dangerous  issue  ? 
what  but  to  tell  the  manufacturer,  "  Now 
is  the  moment  for  you  to  try  all  your 
strength ;"  and  to  tell  the  agriculturist, 
"  Now  is  the  time  come  for  you  to  raise  your 
loud  shout  for  protection  to  agriculture ?" 
My  Lords,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
effect  would  have  been  to  cause  this  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  as  a  great  agitation  ques- 
tion, instead  of  deciding  it  by  the  dictates 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  best  informed  minds, 
if  the  Government  had  gone  to  the  coun- 
try instead  of  coming  to  Parliament  for 
in  settlement.  Sit  in  judgment  on  this 
question,  then,  my  Lords,  I  beseech  you, 
divested  of  party  feeling ;  sit  on  it 
judicially,  not  as  the  representatives  of 
one  interest  or  another,  not  as  owners  of 
rents,  not  as  owners  of  land;  not  as  owners 
of  impropriate  tithes,  who  are  about  to 
suffer  in  pocket  by  the  change;  but  as  the 
natural  heads  of  the  great  English  people, 
in  whose  welfare  your  whole  welfare  is  ne- 
cessarily bound  up — in  whose  success  you 
must  succeed,  and  in  whose  prosperity  you 
must  prosper.  Remember,  I  beseech  you, 
that  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country 
look  to  you,  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
long-continued  suffering — suffering  which, 
I  am  sure,  no  other  class  of  men  but  the 
English  peasantry  could  be  found  to  en- 
dure with  patience — but  with  the  anxious 
hope  that  you  are  about  to  do  something 
to  assuage  that  heart-consuming  suffering. 
Do  not  disappoint  the  expectations  that 
they  have  built  upon  your  known  jus- 
tice. Do  not,  above  all,  mistake  the  great- 
ness of  that  suffering  for  apathy  to  that 
which  is  passing  around  them.  Do  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  time  so  fatally 
amiss.  Never  was  there,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  time  in  which  there  was  less  of 
outbreaking  dissatisfaction  ;  but  this  is  so 
not  because  the  labouring  classes  are 
apathetic  with  respect  to  their  condition, 
but  because  they  believe  that  those 
who  have  the  power  have  also  the  in- 
clination to  do  all  that  can  he  done  by 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  their 
situation.     Beware,  my  Lords,  of  disap- 


pointing those  just  and  righteous  expec- 
tations. Show  the  people  of  this  country 
that  your  decision  of  this  question  is 
based  on  the  broad  enduring  principle  of 
justice  to  all,  not  on  the  narrow  and  on* 
certain  one  of  advantage  to  the  few.  In 
coming  to  this  decision  on  these  grounds, 
you  will  establish  on  the  firmest  founda- 
tions the  authority  of  this  assembly:  in 
this  assembly,  I  believe,  is  laid  the  main 
groundwork  of  British  liberty :  let  not  I 
beseech  you  that  sure  foundation  be 
shaken  by  your  decision  here.  Show 
that  you  are  ready  to  make  any  sa- 
crifice—if sacrifice  there  be — of  that 
which  has  been  only  given  to  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  around  them.  Your 
power  is  indeed  great ;  but  there  are  some 
things  which  it  cannot  effect:  it  cannot 
stand,  my  Lords,  against  the  rising  tide  of 
a  great  nation's  convictions.  Do  not  be 
deceived,  therefore,  by  the  whispers  of 
flatterers  to  think,  that  even  you  can  set 
your  curulc  chairs  on  the  edge  of  the 
rising  waters,  and  bid  them,  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  prescription,  recede 
and  fall  backwards  from  your  feet.  Do 
not,  my  Lords,  let  it  be  said  of  this 
House  that  the  same  body  which  repre- 
sents the  hereditary  wealth,  property,  and 
rank,  does  not  represent  also  the  hereditary 
justice,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  this  might j 
people. 

Lord  ASIIBURTON  must  declare  that 
during  this  debate  ho  had  heard  nothing  so 
personal  ;  from  no  quarter  had  he  listened 
to  such  imputation  of  motives,  or  such  elo- 
quent admonitions  to  their  Lordships  to  pat 
aside  personal  motives,  as  from  his  right 
rev.  Friend  who  had  just  spoken.  He  had 
often  heard  his  right  rev.  Friend  before, 
and  never  without  admiration  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  his  admiration  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  his  right  rev.  Friend's  eloquence, 
for  never,  he  believed,  was  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  that  assembly  in  which  there 
was  less  argument.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Brougham),  could  well 
appreciate  argument ;  but  he  (Lord  Ashbnr- 
ton),  doubted  whether  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  great  as  must  be  his  pleasure  at  lis- 
tening to  the  hereditary  eloquence  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  had  been  able  to  disco- 
ver anything  in  that  speech,  any  single 
point  of  reasoning,  or  anything  bearing  the 
appearance  of  solid  argument.  His  right 
rev.  Friend  seemed  to  speak  of  the  effect 
of  this  measure  upon  the  labouring  part  of 
the  population  as  if  he  expected  to  bring  a 
ucw  class  out  of  the  change ;  but  while  his 
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right  rev.  Friend  was  dwelling  on  this  part 
of  his  subject,  he  (Lord  Ashburton)  was 
very  much  reminded  of  the  eloquent  speech 
of  a  French  orator,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  said,  •'  Above  all 
things,  gentlemen,  let  us  respect  property, 
but  let  us  change  the  proprietors."  Then 
his  right  rev.  Friend  had  drawn  such  a  pic- 
ture of  the  cottage  of  a  labouring  man,  and 
the  miseries  he  suffered,  that  any  one  know- 
ing English  life,  might  have  asked,  "  Where 
could  the  right  rev.  Prelate  have  lived  to 
have  got  these  notions  ?  "  Probably,  how- 
ever, his  right  rev.  Friend  spoke  of  what 
he  had  somewhere  seen  ;  but  his  (Lord 
Ashburton 's)  experience  pointed  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  ;  he  had  lived  for  some 
time  not  far  from  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  bench,  and  he  could  say  that  he  be- 
lieved the  cottages  on  the  noble  Duke's 
estate  could  compare,  not  only  with  any 
in  England,  but  with  any  in  the  world. 
His  noble  Friend  had  inveighed  against  the 
effects  of  the  incumbrances  on  the  land  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  in- 
cumbrances were,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
necessary  result  of  the  particular  state  of 
society  to  which  they  belonged.  Any  per- 
son having  his  money  in  the  funds  might 
easily  put  aside  portions  for  his  children  ; 
but  if  the  owner  of  landed  estates  only 
wished  to  grant  a  dower  to  his  widow,  or 
to  make  any  arrangement  for  younger  chil- 
dren, he  could  not  do  so  without  incumber- 
ing his  land.  The  state  of  things  which 
his  rev.  Friend  deplored,  had  arisen,  in 
part  perhaps,  from  the  personal  fault  of 
owners  of  land,  and  in  part  from  the  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  an  hereditary  property, 
which  he  (Lord  Ashburton),  for  one,  could 
not  condemn.  But  then  his  right  rev. 
Friend  said  that  persons  in  this  situation 
were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
keep  their  labourers  in  decency;  and  his 
right  rev.  Friend's  remedy  was  to  make 
them  poorer  ;  for  lie  said  that  the  change 
could  not  take  place  without  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  landowners,  which  he  admo- 
nished their  Lordships  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience. He  complained  that  the  landown- 
ers were  too  poor  already,  and  his  remedy 
was  to  take  away  half  their  property. 
Now,  he  would  venture  to  remind  his  right 
rev.  Friend,  when  he  talked  of  the  neglect 
in  which  parishes  were  left  by  the  owners 
of  land,  that  there  were  neglectful  clergy- 
men as  well  as  landowners.  He  was  not 
desirous  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  he  believed  the  Church 
of  England  stood  higher  than  any  other 


church  in  the  world  for  usefulness  ;  but 
knowing  what  human  nature  was,  he  was 
not  surprised  that  landlords  as  well  as  cler- 
gymen were  sometimes  found  to  neglect 
their  duties.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  on  the  tithe  of  the  Clergy,  it  had 
been  stated  how  it  would  operate  on  all 
classes,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  it  would 
fall  most  heavily  on  the  parochial  Clergy ; 
it  was  said  that  it  would  fall  very  unjustly 
and  very  heavily,  for  the  first  three  years, 
on  the  farmer,  but  that  after  it  had  come 
into  full  operation  it  would  bear  severely 
on  the  Clergy.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  an  unfair  es- 
timate of  the  loss  to  them.  This  loss 
would  be  caused,  it  was  pretended,  by  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  not  by  the 
operation  of  this  measure.  But  that  was 
a  wholly  mistaken  idea;  for  if  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  had  never  been  passed, 
and  they  lowered  the  income  from  land, 
the  clergyman's  income  must  have  been 
lowered  by  the  same  means.  All  political 
economists  agreed  that  at  given  prices  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  poor  lands  must  go 
out  of  cultivation,  and  others  must  lower 
their  rents  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  clergy- 
men's tithe  it  was  not  so  :  therefore,  so 
far  from  being  injured  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act,  clergymen  would  rather  be 
benefited  by  it.  The  Clergy  had  behaved 
during  the  agitation  of  this  question  in  a 
way  that  was  worthy  of  all  praise  :  they 
had  stood  by  and  taken  no  part  in  it.  But 
it  was  not  true  that  they  had  been  solicited 
to  join  in  the  opposition  to  this  measure  by 
the  protectionists.  It  was  not  that  party, 
but  the  League,  who  had  been  anxious  to 
gain  them  over  to  their  side  ;  and  every 
time  the  League  got  hold  of  any  man  who 
was  half  a  clergyman,  having  some  local 
connexion  with  a  dissenting  chapel,  they 
trumpeted  his  name  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  tithe  commutation 
on  the  incomes  of  the  Clergy,  he  might 
cite  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  given  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Burdens  on  Land,  who  said  that  the 
Church  had  benefited  since  the  commuta- 
tion to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  per 
cent.  His  right  rev.  Friend  with  great 
eloquence  had  urged  that  this  change  which 
was  to  produce  cheap  bread  must  be  right 
because  it  was  in  nature.  But  it  was  not 
in  nature  to  have  any  laws  at  all.  Nature 
never  made  the  three  per  cents.  Nature 
never  intended  that  the  nation  should  have 
a   debt  of   800,000,000*.  hanging  over 
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their  heads.  Nature  never  intended  this 
country  to  fight  battles  with  the  Sikhs, 
and  establish  a  dominion  over  countries 
beyond  the  seas  ;  and  if  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  was  for  going  back  to  the  times 
when  "  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
ran,"  the  principles  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late, he  must  say,  would  but  little  adapt 
him  for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  would  make  a  very  bad  one. 
The  real  state  of  the  case  was  that  they 
had  gone  on  for  300  years  under  this 
system  ;  and  this  great  and  complicated 
system  of  British  power  and  British 
wealth  had  arisen  from  it,  and  yet  his 
right  rev.  Friend  said  that  all  this  was 
rottenness.  Certainly  if  a  foreigner  had 
heard  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  descrip- 
tion, he  would  have  thought  the  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Nevertheless 
his  right  rev.  Friend  gave  this  as  a  reason 
for  passing  the  measure  ;  while,  on  former 
occasions,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
urged  by  its  advocates  as  a  reason  for  pass- 
ing it.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  population,  all  the  evidence 
they  had  went  to  show  that  in  Poland  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  was  such  as  would 
not  be  suffered  in  this  country  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  believed  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  this  country  was  every  way 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  at  any  former 
period.  But  was  cheap  food  always  a  re- 
medy for  distress  ?  The  comfort  of  an  in- 
dividual labourer  depended  on  his  power  of 
commanding  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  if 
they  looked  to  the  countries  of  the  world, 
they  found  the  very  cheapest  food  where 
the  people  wore  the  most  miserable.  He 
did  not  say  that  one  was  the  cause  of  the 
other ;  but  were  they  quite  sure  that  to 
establish  the  one  was  to  remedy  the  other  ? 
Let  them  look  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
or  look  only  to  Ireland,  and  they  would  be 
satisfied  that  where  food  was  cheapest  the 
people  were  most  miserable.  They  saw 
daily  that  to  establish  cheapness  of  food 
was  not  necessarily  to  establish  the  com- 
fort of  the  working  classes.  But  according 
to  the  views  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  by  competition,  not 
among  ourselves,  but  with  other  countries. 
The  man  in  England  who  had  to  cultivate 
his  farm  was  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  the  man  with  whom  ho  had  to  com- 
pete in  Germany.  They  might  as  well  say 
there  could  be  fair  competition  in  a  race 
whero  ono  rider  carried  5U  lbs.,  and  the 
other  200  lbs.  The  former  had  to  pay  a 
Urge  amount  of  poor  rates,  and  tithes,  and 


county  rates — burdens  which  to  the  foreign 
cultivator  were  to  the  same  extent  unknown. 
These  were  not  the  mere  theories  of  po- 
litical economists,  but  plain  matters  of  fact 
and  reasoning  which  any  capacity  could 
comprehend.  Then  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
went  on  to  show  how  much  the  land  was 
to  be  improved.  Now,  no  one  doubted  that 
great  improvement  had  already  taken  place 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  England, 
and  that  the  English  farmer  was  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  that  respect;  that*  in 
point  of  fact,  the  produce  of  the  English 
farmer's  wheat  was  nearly  double  that  of 
foreigners.  It  was,  however,  plainly  im- 
possible that  he  could  go  on  with  improve- 
ments if  he  was  compelled  to  come  into 
competition  with  men  who  were  so  much 
more  advantageously  situated  than  he  waa. 
As  to  what  might  be  the  future  fate  of  the 
country  in  these  circumstances,  he  would 
not  take  upon  himself  to  predict;  hut  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  great  mass  of  these 
farmers  would  be  completely  ruined  if  this 
measure  should  pass  into  a  law.  Not  only 
was  the  land  of  England  at  present  made 
to  produce  nearly  double  that  of  foreign 
countries,  but  they  had  the  best  authority 
for  stating — it  had  been  often  said  by  the 
Leaguers — that  one  English  labourer  was 
worth  three  of  other  countries.  He  would 
say,  look  at  the  mass  of  wealth  which  waa 
produced  in  many  parts  of  England — wealth 
so  great  that  never  before  was  so  much 
amassed  in  one  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  and  all  this  was  produced  under  the 
principles  which  they  were  now  told  were 
such  as  no  country  could  safely  rest  upon. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  laid  it  down  aa 
the  duty  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
to  make  a  series  of  experiments  on  such 
questions  as  this.  A  more  extravagant 
proposition  he  had  never  listened  to.  But  it 
was  just  a  sample  of  what  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who  had 
given  them  plenty  of  eloquence  in  place  of 
wisdom.  More  absurd  advice,  indeed,  than 
that  which  had  been  urged  upon  them  he 
never  heard.  He  hoped  that  in  our  mo- 
dern days  Churchmen  would  keep  to  their 
churches — it  would  be  more  to  their  own 
credit,  and  greatly  to  our  advantage;  but 
if  their  advice  was  to  be  taken  in  questions 
of  this  kind,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  country  would  advance  much  in  wisdom. 
He  would  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  ge- 
neral question.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
spoke  of  the  proposed  change  as  calculated 
to  give  steadiness  in  the  price  of  grain : 
now  it  so  happened,  that  so  far  aa  con* 
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cerned  the  Corn  Act  of  1842,  the  three 
years  which  followed  it  were  the  most 
steady  and  most  moderate  in  price  which  had 
ever  occurred,  and  this  at  a  time  when  in  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  the  greatest  fluctua- 
tions of  price  had  taken  place.  In  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries,  they  suffered 
from  scarcity;  while  here,  with  our  own 
resources  only  (for  very  little  grain  was 
let  in)  the  prices  remained  as  steady  as  if 
we  had  had  a  law  fixing  the  price  at  which 
it  was  to  be  brought  into  the  market.  But 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  said  he  recommended 
this  measure  to  their  Lordships,  because 
all  the  great  authorities  of  the  country 
were  in  its  favour ;  and  why,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  they  set  up  their  opinion 
in  opposition  to  it?  Was  his  right  rev. 
Friend  so  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  world  of  politics  as  not  to  know  that 
the  whole  of  this  concurrence  of  party  was 
a  mere  job— a  mere  scramble  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  ?  His  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Brougham)  need  not  look 
so  grave  upon  the  matter.  This  was  the 
solemn  weight  of  authority  to  which  their 
Lordships  were  asked  to  look  up  with  so 
so  much  reverence.  He  denied  that  there 
were  any  great  authorities  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  On  the  contrary, 
if  they  looked  back  only  a  year  or  two, 
they  would  find  all  the  party  to  which  noble 
Lords  opposite  belonged  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  of  85.  And  when  they  looked  to  such 
men  as  Huskisson  and  Pitt,  and  even  Ri- 
cardo,  they  found  them  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Indeed,  they  had  no  authorities  in 
favour  of  the  change  but  those  who  had 
been  raised  up  under  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  and  the  parties  whom  they  had 
frightened  into  proposing  the  measure.  As 
to  the  practical  working  of  this  measure, 
he  would  just  remark,  that  even  if  he  was 
favourable  to  its  principle,  he  should  still 
say  that  the  Bill  itself  would  be  fatal  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  In 
1825,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  foresaw  a  bad 
harvest  approaching,  he  proposed  to  let 
out  all  the  corn  in  bond  at  10s.  duty,  the 
price  then  being  75s. ;  but  so  cautious  was 
he  not  to  bring  out  all  the  grain  in  bond 
upon  the  market,  so  as  materially  to  affect 
it  all  at  once,  although  the  quantity  in 
bond  did  not  exceed  400,000  quarters, 
that  his  Bill  provided  for  the  grain  being 
brought  in  by  degrees  at  three  different 
specified  times.  But  here  no  such  pre- 
cautions were  to  be  used,  and  thus  in  the 
very  working  of  the  measure  it  would  de- 
feat itself.    There  was  one  view  of  this 


question  which  was  regarded  as  exceedingly 
important  by  the  advocates  of  this  mea- 
sure. They  talked  constantly  of  free 
trade,  which  meant  that  they  would  open 
their  ports  to  everybody,  while  nobody  would 
open  their  ports  to  them.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  but  to  enable  foreign 
countries  to  come  into  our  markets,  and 
undersell  our  farmers,  traders,  and  manu- 
facturers, while  all  the  time  we  were  pro- 
hibited from  going  into  their  markets, 
which  were  kept  closed  against  us.  He 
would  now  shortly  direct  their  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  Colonies.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  debate  in  that  House  apprehen- 
sions were  stated,  naturally  enough,  as  to  the 
effect  this  measure  would  have  upon  the  Co- 
lonies, especially  Canada  ;  and  a  reference 
was  made  to  a  pressing  letter  from  Earl 
Cathcart,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
Council  was,  that  the  measure  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  one  to  the  interests  of 
Canada.  Now  when  a  Governor  of  the 
Crown  made  a  statement  of  such  a  nature 
as  that,  it  was  a  proof  that  his  convictions 
were  very  strong  upon  the  matter.  The 
noble  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
however,  in  answer,  stated  that  there  were 
later  advices  from  Canada,  and  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  country  had  taken  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  case,  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  to  the  Co- 
lonies from  this  measure.  Now  no  one 
could  doubt  that  such  was  the  belief  of  his 
noble  Friend  ;  that  he  really  did  not  know 
of  another  despatch  being  in  the  country; 
but  the  next  morning  there  came  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  Legislature  of  Canada, 
written  of  course  in  much  stronger  lan- 
guage than  the  letter  of  the  Governor,  in 
which  they  expressed  the  great  alarm  they 
entertained  that  this  measure  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  provinces  and  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were 
also  petitions  from  the  Boards  of  Trade  in 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Toronto,  against 
the  measure.  Last  night  the  noble  Lord 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
given  some  explanations  to  the  House  on 
this  subject;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
such  as  to  allay  the  apprehensions  which 
they  entertained  in  reference  to  Canada. 
Canada  was  defensible  against  the  United 
States  and  all  the  world,  if  the  people  were 
in  heart  with  us  ;  but  we  could  only  keep 
that  Colony  by  making  it  its  interest  to 
be  connected  with  us.  Those  who  talked 
of  the  grandeur  and  advantage  of  a  con- 
nexion with  the  British  Crown,  most  be 
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very  young  indeed  in  knowledge  of  the 
world;  people  would  not  be  led  away  by  such 
high-sounding  pbrases  ;  for  if  people  sub- 
mitted to  be  governed,  it  must  be  tbeir  in- 
terest. A  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyttelton)  bad 
had  said  that  tbe  Colonies  "  must  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  mother  country  ;"  but  we 
had  enough  of  that  "  must  "  when  we  lost 
our  other  great  Colonies  in  that  quarter, 
not  from  any  desire  to  be  separated  from 
us  originally,  but  because  we  made  it  their 
interest  to  separate.  Nor  was  it  the  value 
of  a  Colony  only  that  was  at  stake;  but  if 
we  lost  it,  there  must  be  a  long  struggle 
and  much  bloodshed.  The  fear  of  the 
Canadians  was,  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  cease  to  be  a  port.  It  was  said  on 
the  previous  night  that  you  could  get  to 
Montreal  at  such  a  price,  and  to  New  York 
at  such  another  price  ;  but  in  the  one  case 
you  were  still  a  long  way  from  the  sea, 
with  the  passage  only  open  for  six  months. 
Nothing  but  the  strongest  convictions 
would  have  induced  him  (Lord  Ashburton) 
to  turn  round  on  the  party  with  whom  he 
had  cordially  acted  ;  hut  their  Lordships 
would  feel  the  importance  of  the  question  ; 
there  was  not  a  point  of  our  Empire  which 
was  not  affected  by  the  decision. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  began  by  com- 
plaining  that  thenoble  Lord  whohad  just  sat 
down  had  greatly  perverted  the  meaning  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  preceded  him. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  spoken  of  par- 
ticular places  in  England,  in  which,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  possessors  of  the  soil, 
their  duties  towards  their  tenants  were  not 
adequately  performed  ;  and  the  noble  Lord 
had  described  that  statement  of  an  ex- 
cepted case  as  a  general  statement,  apply- 
ing to  the  whole  agricultural  interest.  The 
noble  Lord  had  dealt  in  the  same  way  with 
other  remarks  of  the  right  rev.  Prolate. 
With  respect  to  the  general  question,  the 
noble  Lord  had  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  tithes  as  a  burden  upon  land,  and  as  a 
justification  of  protection  to  the  payer  of 
them.  Why,  now  that  tithes  were  com- 
muted, did  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  corn,  whether  it 
was  produced  upon  tithe-paying  land  or 
tithe-free  land  i  Noble  Lords  ought  to  he 
aware  how  they  took  their  stand  upon 
"burdens  on  land;*'  it  would  raise  the 
question,  whether  the  charges  complained 
of  were  bunions  on  the  cost  of  production, 
or  on  the  rent  ?  If  the  latter,  the  Corn 
Law  (placed  on  that  footing)  was  Mtnply  a 
protection  to  rent.  Were  tithes  abolished 
to-morrow,  do  ono  would  feel  the  relief  but 


the  landlord:  there  would  be  a  propor- 
tionate rise  in  rents.  On  this  subject  lie 
(Lord  Monteagle)  would  quote  from  me- 
mory a  passage  in  a  manuscript  pamphlet 
lately  shown  to  him,  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith.  The 
pamphlet  was  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  and 
was  written  at  the  time  of  great  political 
and  ecclesiastical  excitement — excitement 
adverse  to  the  Church  of  England*  The 
passage  ran  thus,  in  substance  : — 

"  We  sometimes  get  great  instruction  in  sin- 
gular and  unforeseen  ways  ;  I  got  great  instruc- 
tion one  day  trom  going  into  the  stables  of  my 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  keeps  the 
White  llart  Inn  at  Bath.  It  was  a  period  when 
the  great  macadamizing  improvements  were  going 
on  all  over  the  land.  When  I  entered  the  stables 
I  found  all  the  horses  in  the  greatest  state 
of  commotion  and  excitement.  'What  a  time 
for  us  post-horses !'  said  they ;  '  the  roads  are 
all  being  macadamized;  there  will  be  no  more 
rough  gravel,  no  more  deep  ruts ;  this  is  a  most 
blessed  time  for  us.'  Upon  which  an  old  grey 
poster  in  the  corner,  blind  of  one  eye  and  lame 
of  one  leg,  but  possessed  of  great  experience, 
addressing  his  friends  in  the  stable,  said  to  them, 
*  Beloved  quadrupeds,  do  not  exult  unreasonably 
or  hastily  ;  do  not  believe  that  our  biped  masters 
are  making  all  these  improvements  for  our  sakes : 
they  are  doing  them  for  their  own.  If  the  roads 
are  made  smoother  and  more  level,  depend  upon  it 
it  is  only  to  make  us  run  so  much  tbe  quicker, 
and  carry  so  much  the  heavier  burdens." 

Just  so  the  repeal  of  the  tithe  would  be 
no  benefit  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but 
only  an  advantage  to  the  landlord.  With 
regard,  next,  to  the  constantly  diminishing 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  the 
manufacturing,  tins  was  a  condition  of 
things  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  interest  itself.  According  to 
the  census  of  the  population,  it  appeared 
that  in  1811  the  proportion  in  the  hundred 
of  agriculturists  was  35,  and  of  non-agri- 
culturists 65;  in  1821  the  proportion  of 
agriculturists  was  33,  and  of  non-agricul- 
turist 67  ;  in  1831  the  proportion  of  agri- 
culturists was  28,  and  of  non-agriculturists 
72;  and  in  1841  the  proportion  of  agricul- 
turists had  fallen  to  22,  while  that  of  the 
non-agriculturists  had  risen  to  78.  The 
result  shown  by  the  returns  he  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  country,  as  every  improvement  which 
took  place  among  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  classes  reacted  upon  the  agricul- 
turist. Far  from  proving  that  the  agricul- 
turist class  were  lessening  in  value  and 
importance,  it  was  in  his  mind  only  a  proof 
of  their  progress.  Whence  did  this  pro- 
ceed *  [Tbe  Duke  of  RirimoXD:  From 
protection.  1  He  would  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  noble  Duke's  doctrine  of  protec- 
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tion  to  all — to  the  manufacturing  as  well 
as  to  the  landed  classes — was  the  greatest 
possible  fallacy,  and  that  so  far  from  lead- 
ing to  justice,  it  contained  within  itself  the 
clement  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  Let 
them  take  corn  and  cotton  as  an  example 
— he  would  not  saj  corn  and  currency. 
Supposing  10  per  cent  put  upon  corn  and 
cotton  as  a  protection,  would  that  protec- 
tion operate  equally  in  both  cases  ?  Not 
at  all.  Corn  was  not  exported  ;  therefore 
the  price  was  regulated  by  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  the  10  per  cent  protec- 
tion, if  it  acted  for  any  purpose  at  all,  must 
raise  the  price  of  corn  so  much.  But  how 
was  the  case  with  cotton  ?  All  the  cotton 
manufacture  was  not  consumed  in  this 
country  ;  a  great  quantity  was  exported, 
and,  as  there  could  not  be  two  prices  for 
cotton,  the  price  of  cotton  in  this  country 
must  be  regulated  by  the  markets  of  the 
Continent,  and  must  fall  to  the  continental 
level;  and  the  ten  per  cent  was  no  protec- 
tion at  all.  Then,  what  became  of  the 
whole  argument  of  protection  to  all  branches 
of  native  industry  ?  It  had  been  observed 
by  some  one,  that'  protection  of  all  classes 
was  general  robbery  :  and  he  must  say 
that  he  considered  it  general  nonsense.  He 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  present  measure 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
great  experiment.  Why,  was  not  all  legis- 
lation experiment  ?  But  the  Parliament  in 
adopting  this  Bill  were  not  adopting  an 
untried  principle.  The  principle  had  been 
tried  and  found  to  answer,  and  had  been 
supported  by  the  best  authorities,  living 
and  dead.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  referred  to  ancient  statutes; 
and  he  (Lord  Monteage)  would  oppose  to 
them  statutes  of  a  more  modern  time.  One 
would  look  for  anything  in  ancient  statutes 
rather  than  sound  principles  of  political 
economy.  Trade  was  not  to  be  made  pros- 
perous by  passing  such  Acts  as  enforced 
the  burying  of  the  dead  in  woollen,  or  which 
rendered  their  Lordships  liable  even  now 
to  penalties  for  not  wearing  metal  buttons 
on  their  coats.  He  would  read  to  their 
Lordships  the  preamble  of  an  Act  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — "  That  whereas  it  had 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  several  statutes  in 
reference  to  corn,  flour,  and  several  kinds 
of  victuals,  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in 
the  same,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage 
their  growth,  and  increase  the  price,,,  &c. 
Such  was  the  preamble  of  an  Act  passed  in 
better  times  than  were  those  alluded  to  by 


the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley).  This  was 
an  Act  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  internal  trade  in  corn.  [Lord 
Stanley  :  Hear,  hear.]  True,  it  was  to 
remove  restrictions  on  the  internal  trade  ; 
but  the  preamble  showed  that  all  the  mis- 
chief was  done  by  preventing  a  free  trade. 
As  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  looked 
for  authority,  he  would  also  state  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  reference  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  observed — "  Why,  Sir,  you  speak 
like  a  savage  ;  would  you  prevent  a  man 
from  buying  food  in  the  cheapest  market  ?" 
The  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been 
appealed  to ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  that  statesman's  authority  could 
be  appealed  to  in  favour  of  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  corn.  No  doubt,  his 
mind  had  varied  at  different  periods  on  the 
subject ;  but  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
1830,  and  which  contained  the  ultimate 
statement  of  Mr.  Huskisson 's  matured 
judgment,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  (the  corn)  laws  might 
be  repealed  without  affecting  the  landed 
interest,  while  the  people  would  be  relieved 
from  their  distresses.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  objected  to  a  series 
of  experiments  being  carried  on.  Why, 
the  history  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  his- 
tory of  a  series  of  experiments.  In  1815, 
when  the  Parliament  was  strongly  agricul- 
tural, protection  for  agriculture  was  ob- 
tained :  but  did  it  serve  agriculture  ? 
Why,  in  1822,  the  whole  country,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Corn  Bill,  was  in  state 
of  distress.  [A  cry  of  "  That  was  after 
the  alteration  of  the  currency."]  Well* 
if  noble  Lords  said  that  it  was  the  altera- 
tion of  the  currency  that  caused  the  dis- 
tress, were  they  prepared  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  Bill  which  altered  the  cur- 
rency ?  But  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  1821  the  Currency  Bill  was  not  put 
forward  as  the  cause  of  the  distress,  neither 
was  it  in  the  speeches  made  in  Parliament. 
In  place  of  benefiting  the  agriculturists, 
the  Corn  Bill  of  1815  then  did  the  agri- 
culturists much  mischief.  In  1822  the 
agriculturists  had  a  new  Bill,  which  did 
them  no  benefit,  and  they  came  again  to 
Parliament  for  protection  in  1826.  Again, 
in  1836,  they  complained  of  distress  ;  and, 
in  1842,  they  got  a  new  Bill :  notwith- 
standing which,  in  1845  a  noble  Lord  de- 
clared that  the  tenantry  had,  during  the 
past  year,  lost  a  great  deal  of  capital  and 
property.  Such  was  the  history  of  pro- 
tection.    But  it  might  be  asked,  if  the 
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system  of  protection  had  not  benefited  the 
agriculturists,  what  harm  had  it  done  to 
any  other  class  ?  He  believed  that  a 
yicious  system  of  this  nature  benefited  no 
parties  whatever;  for  while  it  held  out  false 
hopes  to  the  agriculturists,  its  effects  with 
regard  to  other  branches  of  the  community 
were  most  mischievous.  His  noble  Friend 
opposite  said  that  this  system  had  pro- 
duced a  greater  equality  of  price  than  had 
before  existed  ;  but  he  (Lord  Montcagle) 
was  prepared  to  show  that,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  restricted  the  supplies  of  corn, 
they  occasioned  fluctuation  of  price.  If 
Norfolk  was  governed  by  one  system  of 
corn  laws,  and  Lincolnshire  by  another, 
it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
fluctuation  of  prices  in  each  of  those  coun- 
ties than  there  was  at  present ;  and  why 
should  not  the  same  result  follow  the  dif- 
ference of  corn  laws  between  Russia  and 
America  and  this  country  ?  His  noble 
Friend  opposite  had  stated  on  the  6th  of 
June,  lol4,  with  reference  to  the  Corn 
Laws,  that  "  steady  prices  were  never 
produced  by  restriction.  Apply  the  doc- 
trine of  restriction  to  any  one  county  of 
England,  and  it  will  bo  found  that  doing 
so  will  not  have  the  effect  of  steadying  the 
prices  in  each  particular  county.  On  the 
contrary,  the  price  of  bread  will  be  alter- 
nately high  and  low,  as  there  is  a  bad  or 
good  harvest  in  each  particular  spot." 
The  noble  Lord  added,  "  What  the  whole 
of  England  is  to  any  particular  county  in 
England,  so  exactly  in  this  respect  is  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  the  whole  of  England." 
He  thought  he  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  Lord's  high  authority 
on  this  point.  There  was  another  subject  to 
which  he  (Lord  Montcagle)  wished  to  refer 
— that  of  our  dependency  for  supplies  of 
food  upon  foreign  countries.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  a  dependence  upon  foreign 
countries  for  supplies  of  food  might  be  at- 
tended with  great  danger ;  but  it  was  a 
danger  to  which  wo  were  now  pre-emi- 
nently exposed.  If,  however,  we  made 
our  laws  what  they  ought  to  be,  wo  should 
render  foreign  countries  dependent  upon 
us.  Under  our  present  system,  we  dis- 
couraged the  growth  of  corn  abroad,  with  a 
riew  to  the  permanent  supply  of  this 
country:  but  we  could  not  do  without  it  at 
intervals.  His  noble  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  seemed  to  think  that  for  the  last 
three  years  we  had  done  without  foreign 
corn  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  although 
during  the  last  year  we  had  not  re- 
quired a   largo  supply  of  corn,  wo  had 


received  very  considerable  importations 
during  the  last  three  yean,  ilia  noble 
Friend  would  not  deny  that,  taking 
decennial  periods,  we  required  more  and 
more  foreign  corn  ;  but  we  did  not  en- 
courage the  foreign  producer  to  grow  for 
our  market,  for  we  only  took  his  supplies 
when  we  wanted  them.  By  rendering  fo- 
reigners dependent  upon  us  for  the  sale  of 
their  produce,  we  should  do  much  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations  ;  bat 
our  present  system,  as  he  had  said,  dis- 
couraged them  from  growing  corn,  and  led 
them  to  view  our  arrangements  with  sus- 
picion. He  must  confess  that  he  had  not 
expected  to  hear  from  any  noble  Lord 
during  this  discussion  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  sliding-scale,  coupled  with  an  invi- 
tation to  those  who  were  friends  of  a  fixed 
duty  to  resist  the  present  Bill;  but  his 
noble  Friend  the  late  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  who  had  come  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  protectionist  party,  had  se- 
lected as  the  heraldic  badge  of  his  banner 
the  sliding-scale.  He  (Lord  Monteagle) 
believed,  however,  from  the  experience 
they  had  of  the  effect  of  the  sliding-scale, 
which  was  mischievous  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  consumer,  to  the  trader,  and 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  no  indi- 
vidual would  bo  found  ready  to  come 
forward  and  pin  his  faith  upon  the  ope- 
ration of  that  system.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships 
would  be  most  injurious  to  Ireland  ;  bat 
he  did  not  think  the  interests  of  that 
country  would  suffer,  any  more  than  those 
of  England,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  entire  freedom  of  trade  in  corn.  He  be- 
lieved the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to 
diminish  fluctuation  of  price  ;  and  of  all 
things  fluctuation  of  price  was  most  preju- 
dicial to  Ireland.  Ho  was  glad  to  observe 
that  all  those  noble  Lords  who  had  referred 
to  the  distress  existing  in  that  country  had 
done  so  in  a  tono  of  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  and  had  evinced 
the  strongest  desire  to  concur  in  any  mea- 
sure calculated  for  their  relief.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  Corn  Bill,  some  persons  had  been 
betrayed  into  expressions  upon  this  subject, 
which,  on  calm  reflection,  they  would  not 
have  used.  They  had  heard  of  the  bom- 
hug  of  Irish  famine  ;  they  had  been  told 
that  no  one  relied  on  the  talcs  of  Irish  dis- 
tress ;  and  it  had  been  intimated  that  the 
cry  of  Irish  famine  hod  been  raised  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure.   Now,  he  (Lord  Monteagle),  as  one 
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who  was  conversant  with  the  condition  of 
many  districts  in  Ireland,  especially  with 
the  southern  portion  of  that  country,  must 
remind  their  Lordships  that  it  did  not  fol- 
low, because  they  received  very  favourable 
accounts  of  the  crops  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land, that  great  distress  might  not  prevail 
in  other  districts.  There  had  been  deep 
distress  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  bound,  in 
justice  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
say,  that  he  believed  it  was  owning  to  their 
early  and  prudent  interposition  that  the 
distress  had  not  been  more  visible.  He 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  the 
distress  recently  existing  in  Ireland  had 
been  much  more  severe  than  at  any  former 
period  within  their  Lordships'  knowledge. 
It  had  been  said,  over  and  over  again,  that 
in  all  our  commercial  measures  the  conces- 
sions were  made  by  this  country,  and  that 
we  got  nothing  from  foreign  countries  in 
return.  But  was  not  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  likely  to  be  followed  by  other  na- 
tions ?  In  a  despatch,  dated  May  30, 
1824,  written  by  Mr.  Addington,  our  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Canning,  it 
was  stated  that  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  was  adduced  by  both  parties  in  fa- 
vour of  or  against  a  system  of  protection. 
Mr.  Addington,  however,  emphatically  add- 
ed, that  if  no  restriction  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  had  existed  in  Europe  ge- 
nerally, and  especially  in  Great  Britain,  he 
had  little  doubt  the  Tariff  would  never 
have  passed  through  either  House  of  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States.  The  Prussian 
Government  had  declared  to  Mr.  Canning 
that  our  corn  and  timber  duties  were  an 
obstacle  to  trade  with  this  country.  With 
respect  to  the  price  of  corn  under  a  system 
of  free  importation,  he  (Lord  Monteagle) 
had  never  anticipated  a  great  reduction. 
That  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  and  also  that  of  Lord  Sydenham. 
When  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  he  had 
pledged  himself,  on  the  hustings  at  Man- 
chester, to  a  free  trade  in  corn,  he  said, 
"  What  I  think  you  will  have  will  he  a 
steadier  trade."  Mr.  Ashworth  said,  it 
was  not  the  cheapness  of  corn  and  other 
produce  that  was  wanted,  but  freedom  of 
trade.  A  mist  lay  over  the  destinies  of 
nations  that  the  human  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate. This  country  was  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  great  revulsions  in  trade  ;  and, 
although  we  had  been  hitherto  blessed  by 
prosperity,  the  times  of  calamity  must 
come.  He  called  upon  their  Lordships  not 
to  continue  to  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion which  permitted  the  people  to  refer 


their  calamities  to  laws  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature. If  the  harvests  were  bad,  let 
them  say  it  was  a  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  hut  let  not  the  people  attribute 
their  sufferings  to  legislation,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  legislation  of  a  class  who  were 
supposed  to  have  a  pecuniary  benefit  in 
maintaining  their  own  laws.  He  did  not 
say  that  this  measure  would  protect  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  from  va- 
riations and  reverses  ;  but  he  would  say, 
that  it  would  diminish  the  chances  of  those 
variations,  and  that  they,  as  legislators, 
would  cease  to  be  responsible  for  them 
when  they  gave  to  trade  its  fullest  scope. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  addressed  a  word 
to  your  Lordships  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, after  having  trespassed  upon  your 
attention  at  such  length  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  nor  would  I  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat 
down,  which  have  been  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  me,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all 
preparation,  without  a  note  of  any  kind, 
without  a  single  document  to  refer  to,  still 
I  think  I  should  not  be  justified  if  I  were 
to  permit  a  single  day  or  a  single  hour  to 
pass  without  offering  an  immediate  reply 
to  some  statements  of  my  noble  Friend. 
And,  my  Lords,  I  confess  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  satisfaction  to  me,  that  in  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  the  men  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  address,  and  opposed  by  the 
antagonists  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  on 
this  occasion  to  meet,  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  to 
answer  the  statements  which  I  made  to 
your  Lordships  on  the  25th  of  May  last, 
from  the  period  when  we  discussed  for 
three  days  the  original  proposition  of  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  till  the  speech 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  now  made, 
after  an  interval  of  considerably  more  than 
a  fortnight;  and  1  confess,  my  Lords,  it  is 
an  additional  gratification  I  feel  that  my 
noble  Friend,  in  professing  now  to  reply 
to  a  speech  made  three  weeks  ago,  has 
touched  but  upon  a  very  small,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  very  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  it.  But,  so  far  as 
he  has  touched  upon  it,  he  shall  not  have 
to  wait  for  a  fortnight,  nor  even  a  week, 
for  his  reply.  My  noble  Friend  touched 
upon  one  statement,  which  he  supposes 
I  made  in  reference  to  the  authorities  which 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
protection  in  general.  Now,  my  noble 
Friend  and  others,  whose  remarks  I  do 
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not  notice  because  they  were  made  out  of 
this  House,  stated  that  I  relied  for  my 
defence  upon  the  measures  introduced  into 
the  Parliament  of  Edward  IV.  My  Lords, 
you  heard  the  statements  I  did  make.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  stated, 
that  from  the  earliest  period  of  British  his- 
tory the  principle  acted  upon  in  this  coun- 
try had  not  been  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion. I  stated  the  very  contrary  had  been 
the  case,  and  I  quoted  the  preamble  of  the 
Statute  of  Edward  IV.  to  show  that  since 
the  time  of  Edward  IV. — and  that  was  all 
the  allusion  I  made  to  that  statute — not  only 
had  protection  been  the  principle  adopted 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  but  that  it  had 
been  acted  upon  without  intermission  to 
the  present  time  ;  that  that  principle  had 
been  recognised,  sanctioned,  and  main- 
tained by  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  period.  Such 
was  the  reference  which  I  made  to  the 
Statute  of  Edward  IV.,  being  a  very  small 
part  of  the  authority  which  I  brought  to 
Dear  on  this  question.  But  how  does  my 
noble  Friend  meet  me?  He  brings  for- 
ward another  authority ;  and,  my  Lords, 
what  authority  ?  The  preamble  of  a  later 
statute.  The  preamble  he  alludes  to 
states,  that  whereas  it  was  found  from  ex- 
perience that  restraint  had  been  laid  in 
several  statutes  upon  meal,  flour,  milch 
cows,  <fcc,  which  had  a  tendency  to  discou- 
rage their  growth,  and  to  prevent  freedom 
of  trade,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  these 
commodities.  And  this,  said  my  noble 
Friend,  is  an  authority  in  favour  of  universal 
free  trade,  and  of  the  present  Com  Bill. 
But,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  statute  to  which 
this  is  a  preamble  ?  Docs  it  regard  foreign 
trade.  No.  ["  Hear!"]  No;  I  say  it  only 
relates  to  our  internal  trade.  And  the 
preamble  goes  on  to  recite  that  if  such  sta- 
tutes were  put  in  operation  it  would  bring 
great  distress  on  the  population  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  on 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  It 
then  goes  on  to  repeal  the  Acts  against 
forestalling,  regrating,  or — in  short,  my 
Lords,  the  statute  is  nothing  more  nor  loss 
than  an  Act  removing  vexatious  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  the  internal  trade  of 
this  country  ;  and  yet  my  nolile  Friend 
brings  it  forward  as  an  argument  against 
our  taking  those  precautions  which  our 
ancestors  have  taken  against  our  freedom 
of  trade  being  a  one-sided  freedom.  My 
noble  Friend  is  for  sacrificing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  at  present  possess,  or 
which   we  arc  likely   to  obtain,   ou   the 


ground  that  we  shall  obtain  corresponding 
advantages  from  the  Legislature  of  foreign 
countries.  When  my  noble  Friend  used 
the  preamble  of  that  Bill  as  an  argument, 
he  should  recollect  that  it  applied  to  a 
state  of  things  over  which  we  had  perfect 
control — to  parties  amenable  to  our  laws, 
and  interested  in  our  institutions,  and  not 
to  foreigners,  who  were  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  us.  He  cannot  legitimately  bring 
such  an  argument  to  bear  upon  a  system 
where,  although  one  party  may  be  brought 
perfectly  under  our  control,  it  is  perfectly 
optional  with  the  other,  who  is  quite  be- 
yond our  reach,  to  receive  or  reject  our 
terms.  I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be 
present  when  a  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Oxford)  made  an  allusion  to  my 
speech.  I  understand  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late talked  of  the  importance  of  going 
back  in  matters  of  legislation  to  a  state  of 
nature;  and  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
(Lord  Monteagle)  said  that  restriction 
ought  to  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
in  our  system  of  legislation. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD :  As  mv  no- 
ble Friend  was  not  in  the  Ilouse  when  I 
spoke,  I  may  as  well  repeat  what  I  said, 
and  which  was,  that  we  should  interrupt 
the  course  of  legislation  which  nature 
seemed  to  recommend  as  little  as  possible, 
and  that  restriction  ought  not  to  be  used 
except  upon  some  plain  and  inevitable 
necessity. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  noble  Friends 
about  me  were  under  a  different  impres- 
sion as  to  what  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
stated.  However,  I  am  bound  to  take  his 
explanation  as  correct.  But  I  suppose  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  will  admit  this  to  be  his 
meaning — that  the  nearer  we  approximate 
to  a  state  of  nature  in  our  legislation,  the  bet- 
ter. [The  Bishop  of  Oxford:  Ilear.]  Very 
well ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  world  will 
not  consent  to  act  upon  this  approximation 
to  a  state  of  nature.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  in  which  we  cannot  approxi- 
mate to  a  state  of  nature.  In  our  cloth- 
ing, for  instance — for  if  such  an  approxi- 
mation were  possible,  it  might  not  be  de- 
cent. Voltaire  somewhere  says — ••  Cen'est 
pa*  scion  la  nature,  cependant  je  porte  let 
culottes/'  We  are  not  in  a  state  of  nature 
— our  whole  system  is  artificial.  We  impose 
restraints  upon  personal  liberty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large ;  wc  arc 
constantly  obliged  to  depart  from  that 
standard  of  purity — from  that  original  state 
of  nature  so  strongly  commended  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.     We  have  gradually 
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departed  from  it  since  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world;  and  I  do  not  think  it  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  legislation  to  attempt  to 
recur  to  it.  But  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
says,  we  should  approach  it  as  closely  as 
we  can.  Granted,  when  we  can  bring  all 
those  who  come  within  the  working  of  our 
system  under  our  control :  but  your  Lord- 
ships must  remember  that  we  are  legis- 
lating for  flesh  and  blood,  not  for  Utopia. 
Different  countries  will  have  separate,  or 
it  may  be  adverse,  interests — they  have 
other  laws,  interests,  and  objects ;  and  for 
you  to  say  we  will  enter  upon  a  state  of 
nature,  but  allow  everybody  else  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  wear  a  defensive  ar- 
mour, appears  to  me  to  be  placing  the 
former  in  the  greatest  possible  disadvan- 
tage towards  the  latter.  That  is  a  state 
of  things,  an  Utopian  constitution  of  so- 
ciety, which  never  will  be  arrived  at.  Mr. 
Owen,  in  his  system  of  parallelograms, 
could  not  arrive  at  it.  Mr.  Owen  would 
have  each  man  work  for  the  advantage  of 
his  neighbours,  and  not  to  be  actuated  by 
any  selfish  interests.  Mr.  Owen  demon- 
strated that  if  the  world  would  but  consent 
to  act  upon  his  system  of  parallelograms, 
one  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  man- 
kind would  be  more  prosperous.  This 
sounded  tolerably  in  theory;  but  when  peo- 
ple found  they  were  not  working  for  them- 
selves they  would  not  work  at  all.  These 
Utopian  schemes  sounded  very  well,  but 
they  would  not  work.  It  was  just  like 
the  man  who  invented  the  most  ingenious 
and  beautiful  machine  on  earth,  but  omitted 
to  provide  for  the  impediments  of  friction 
— or  like  the  person  who  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  projectiles,  but  forgot  to  take  into 
account  the  resistance  of  air,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  gravitation.  You  must  not  look 
to  what  is  good  in  the  abstract,  but  to 
what  is  practically  desirable ;  and  as  fo- 
reign countries  will  not  agree  in  your 
scheme,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  My  noble 
Friend  referred  to  Dr.  Johnson;  but  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  spoke 
in  1776,  when  the  state  of  the  public  bur- 
dens was  very  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  A  system  of  free  trade  there  may 
be,  but  not  with  safety  to  the  State,  when 
there  is  800,000,000*.  of  debt.  My  no- 
ble Friend  referred  to  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Huskisson's,  who  said,  the  Corn  Laws 
could  not  be  maintained.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect Mr.  Huskisson's  words;  but  what  ho 
said  I  think  was,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  taxation,  they  could  not  be  maintained. 
My  noble  Friend  then  expressed  surprise 
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that  I  should  have  ventured  to  take  up  the 
defence  of  the  sliding-scale ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  has  not  in  any  way  shown  that  the 
sliding-scale  is  pernicious  either  as  re- 
gards the  fluctuation  of  the  price  or  the 
dearncss  of  food.  He  said  that  the  slid- 
ing-scale had  been  given  up;  but  he  made 
the  assumption  without  reason.  The  no- 
ble Lord  asserted  that  the  sliding-scale 
must  produce  great  fluctuations  of  price. 
Now  I  say  that  the  sliding-scale  ought 
to  be  judged  not  by  what  it  "must  do" 
but  what  it  has  done.  I  thought  that 
I  had  shown  on  a  former  occasion  that 
it  had  prevented  fluctuation  and  ensured 
steadiness;  and  I  cannot  see  therefore 
upon  what  grounds  the  noble  Lord 
should  assume  the  reverse.  But  the 
noble  Lord  went  further :  he  said  that 
foreign  nations  would  fall  in  with  the  free- 
trade  scheme.  But  he  did  not  say  what 
advance  had  been  made  in  this  reciprocity 
system  with  other  countries.  My  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
did  not  hold  out  any  encouraging  expecta- 
tions. I  took  the  liberty  of  showing  the 
House  a  few  nights  ago,  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  in  which,  so  far  from  holding  out 
any  prospect  of  a  relaxation  in  their  tariff, 
he  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the 
free  admission  of  their  bread  stuffs  into 
this  country,  and  proved  that  such  a  sys-. 
tem  would  more  and  more  exclude  Eng- 
lish manufactures  from  American  markets. 
Prussia  has  not  reduced  the  duties  on  the 
cotton  and  hardware  of  this  country,  be- 
cause our  Tariff  has  been  relaxed  in  fa- 
vour of  her  corn  and  timber.  Our  Legis- 
lature has  reduced  the  duties  on  timber; 
but,  so  far  as  reciprocity  is  concerned,  we 
have  nothing  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon ;  nothing  that  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  relaxation  of  protection  will  lead 
to  that  delightful  state  of  nature  to  which 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  has  alluded.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  adverted  to  the  more  promi- 
nent points  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech; 
but  while  I  am  on  my  legs,  I  will  refer  to 
one  or  two  statements  which  have  been 
made,  to  my  great  surprise,  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  and  also  to  some  statements 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies  with  respect  to  the 
colonial  part  of  the  question.  I  heard  with 
great  surprise  from  my  noble  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  that  the 
only  advantage  of  having  Colonies  is  an 
outlet  for  our  surplus  population :  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  matter  of  little  importance 
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whether  the  mother  country  should  hare 
their  commerce  under  her  control — whe- 
ther there  should  he  a  shipping  trade  be- 
tween them,  which  would  serve  as  a  nur- 
sery for  her  seamen,  as  a  means  of  employ- 
ing their  population — as  a  market  for  those 
goods  which  was  not  at  the  caprice  of  a 
foreign  rival — all  these  things  my  noble 
Friend  regarded  as  comparatively  trifling. 
The  great  thing,  according  to  his  (Lord 
Lyttelton's)  theory,  was  to  have  an  outlet 
for  the  surplus  population.  If  he  will 
look  on  it  solely  in  that  light,  I  would 
say,  cast  off  the  Colonies  altogether;  for, 
if  that  bo  all  they  are  useful  for,  they 
arc  an  incumbrance  rather  than  an  ad- 
vantage. The  surplus  population  would 
find  outlets  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  other  country  blessed  with  a  fertile 
soil  and  a  fine  climate,  even  though  those 
countries  might  not  be  willing  to  fall  into 
that  state  of  nature  to  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  has  alluded.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  colonists  will  like  the  designa- 
tion which  my  noble  Friend  has  given  their 
territories — an  outlet  for  the  surplus  popu- 
lation. They  may,  perhaps,  think,  that 
as  they  are  so  valueless  to  this  country, 
they  may  as  well  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  impose  a  duty  of  35 
or  50  per  cent  on  our  goods.  Noble  Lords 
calculate  with  great  confidence  on  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Colonies  in  this  measure; 
but  in  my  opinion  you  had  better  wait  a 
littlo  for  more  certain  intelligence.  Let 
us  wait  until  wo  see  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  tho  people  of  Canada,  and 
until  tho  opinions  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  constitutionally  expressed. 
The  Government  propose  a  great  and  a 
hazardous  experiment;  they  are  doubtful 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian  people, 
but  yet  will  not  defer  the  passing  of  it 
until  the  arrival  of  the  next  Canadian  mail. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Government 
is  serious  in  calling  upon  this  House  to 
force  through  it  so  vast  and  important  a 
scheme,  and  in  the  same  breath  declare 
they  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  not 
knowing  what  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Canada  may  be,  who,  for  aught 
the  Government  knows,  may  have  changed 
their  opinion  as  rapidly  as  some  of  your 
Lordships  have  changed  yours.  Then  un- 
liable Friend  seems  to  think  that  Lord  Cath- 
eart  is  not  so  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
measure  will  be  so  ruinous  as  he  has*  befmv 
expre-snl  himself.  If  that  he  so,  let  in 
have  the  statement  of  Lord  Catheart.  It 
is  right  wo  should  know  what  his  opinion 


really  is.  Then,  have  Ministers  consulted 
Lord  Metcalfe  ?  He  is  a  man  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples, in  favour  of  general  free  commercial 
policy;  and  if  they  have  not  consulted  him, 
they  have  failed  in  that  which  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  have  done.  We  have 
heard  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Canada  upon  the  subject ;  the  opi- 
nion also  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  of  Canada,  expressed  in  their 
places  in  the  Assembly,  as  representatives 
of  the  people;  and  they  think  that  this 
measure  is  fraught  with  ruin  to  Canada, 
and  that  if  it  is  passed  they  will  have  no 
resource  but  in  free  trade,  and  of  throwing 
themselves,  commercially,  into  the  hands  of 
tho  United  States.  As  regards  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  I  fully  agree  in  opi- 
nion with  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Mont  eagle),  that  the  repeal  of  tho  Corn 
Laws  will  have  no  effect  in  healing  the 
distresses  that  at  present  exist  in  that 
country.  The  noble  Lord  gives  great 
credit  to  the  Government  for  the  measures 
they  have  taken  to  supply  Ireland  with  la- 
bour and  food  ;  but  they  are  temporary  and 
palliative,  and  not  permanent  or  effective 
measures.  The  distress  in  Ireland  does 
not  arise  from  the  dearness  of  provisions, 
but  from  the  want  of  permanent  employ- 
ment ;  it  is  the  want  of  employment  that 
causes .  the  great  destitution  that  exists 
amongst  the  labouring  classes.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  that 
country  arc  unable  to  dispose  of  their  es- 
tates, they  have  them  so  heavily  mort- 
gaged ;  which  also  prevents  their  being 
able  to  reduce  their  rents,  or  give  their  la- 
bourers employment.  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships, then,  how  can  this  measure  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of?  You  are  about  to 
introduce  a  law,  which  must  have  the 
effect,  more  or  less,  of  reducing  the  price 
of  corn,  and  which,  I  l>elieve,  must  also 
tend  to  increase  fluctuation,  to  cause  a 
great  influx  at  ono  time,  and  a  great  scar- 
city at  another.  My  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site, who  professed  to  answer  the  speech 
of  my  noble  Friend  near  me,  thought  it 
advisable  to  abstain  from  noticing  the  di- 
lemma into  which  this  measure  will,  in  this 
way,  bring  the  country.  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  class  legisla- 
tion. The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Oxford)  said,  that  he  thought  no  re- 
ference ought  to  bo  made  to  tho  right  rev. 
Heneh  on  the  subject  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Chureh.  Now.  my  Lords,  I  say  that  the 
lowering  of  the  incomes  of  the  landlords  is 
not  a  matter  of  simple  injury  to  them,  and 
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that  the  lowering  of  wages  is  not  a  matter 
of  simple  injury  to  the  labouring  classes, 
but  that  it  is  a  general  injury  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  So,  in  like  manner,  the 
lowering  of  the  incomes  of  the  parochial 
Clergy  is  not  a  private  but  a  public  in- 
jury, and  is  not  to  be  considered  merely 
as  a  diminution  affecting  the  parochial 
Clergy  alone.  If  the  Commutation  Tithe 
Bill  had  not  taken  place,  the  Clergy  would 
have  been  infinitely  greater  sufferers  by 
the  introduction  of  this  measure.  If  a 
commutation  of  tithes  had  not  taken  place, 
a  double  injury  would  now  be  inflicted 
upon  the  Clergy.  As  they  would  have 
benefited  by  an  increase  of  tillage,  so  in 
an  equal  proportion  they  must  have  suf- 
fered by  a  diminution.  Therefore,  I  say, 
that  although  this  Bill  will  inflict  a  great 
injury  upon  the  parochial  Clergy,  it  is  not 
by  reason  of  the  commutation  of  tithes 
having  taken  place;  for  if  that  had  not  oc- 
curred, the  injury  would  have  been  much 
greater.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  right 
rev.  Bench  is  above  the  danger  of  being 
unduly  influenced  ;  yet  I  may  mention 
that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  parocial  Clergy  and  the  Members  of 
that  Bench  who  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Church.  The  parochial  Clergy  are  de- 
pendent for  their  incomes  upon  the  price 
of  corn;  but  the  right  rev.  Bench  have 
all  a  fixed  salary.  The  parochial  Clergy's 
income  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  price 
of  corn;  whilst  the  right  rev.  Prelates  re- 
ceive a  fixed  and  definite  sum  of  money. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  that  circumstance  will 
not  in  any  way  actuate  the  right  rev. 
Bench  in  giving  their  votes  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  only  mention  it  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  a  difference  does  exist. 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  corn  by  this  measure  ?  If  the 
price  of  corn  should  fall,  then  there  will  be 
a  fall  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 
What  is  to  be  the  result  of  that  ?  Why, 
there  will  be  a  great  advance  in  the  value 
of  money.  There  is  one  interest  which 
will  bo  benefited  by  it.  You  are  about  to 
confer  a  boon  upon  the  moneyed  interests 
of  this  country.  Have  you  considered  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  your  national 
debt  ?  If  you  raise  the  price  of  money  one- 
fifth,  you  will  increase  the  burdens  upon 
the  country  in  the  same  proportion.  I 
throw  out  these  remarks,  in  order  that 
your  Lordships  may  not  be  induced  to 
adopt  this  measure  without  thinking  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  in  increasing  the  bur- 
dens upon  this  country.     The  right  rev. 


Prelate  spoke  of  the  great  reduction  that 
would  take  place  in  the  price  of  bread,  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  wages,  that  was 
likely  to  arise  from  the  passing  of  the 
measure,  and  how  the  people  had  been  in- 
duced to  expect  that  it  would  be  passed; 
and  as  "  hope  was  the  sweetener  of  the 
evils  of  lifo,,,  some  hope  would  be  given 
them  that  their  wishes  would  be  realized. 
I  tell  your  Lordships  not  to  give  the  people 
hopes  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  them, 
for  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick;11  and  if  you  held  out  hopes  that  may 
never  be  realized,  you  will  thereby  inflict 
an  injury  that  cannot  easily  be  remedied, 
as  hope  disappointed  leads  to  that  which 
constitutes  a  sense  of  evil.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  that  the  smallest  assistance  to 
these  poor  people  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  them ;  but  he  should  have  gone 
on  to  show  that  you  were  going  to  give 
them  any  at  all.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
labouring  class  will  be  the  first  to  discover 
that  cheap  bread  is  not  a  blessing  but  a 
curse  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  sweet- 
ened hopes  that  are  held  out  to  them  to 
induce  them  to  put  the  cup  to  their  lips. 
My  Lords,  you  say  you  will  bow — and  God 
forbid  that  you  should  not  do  so  ! — to  the 
deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Many  of  you,  however, 
are  about  to  vote  for  this  Bill,  not  that  you 
believe  it  to  be  necessary,  or  approve  of  its 
principle,  but  because  it  has  been  passed 
by  the  other  House — you  are  going  to 
vote  against  your  own  judgment;  and  be- 
fore another  twelve  months  has  elapsed, 
you  will  discover  the  error  you  have  com- 
mitted. Do  not  think  that  when  you  pass 
this  Bill,  the  question  is  settled.  You  are 
about  to  pass  it  in  order  that  you  may  get 
rid  of  the  annoyance  of  agitation.  Do  you 
think  that  agitation  can  only  be  on  one  side? 
Do  not  imagine  that  your  conceding  all  to 
one  party,  will  have  the  effect  of  settling 
the  question.  I  tell  you,  that  when  the 
next  election  takes  place — come  when  it 
may — let  the  measure  be  now  carried  par- 
tially or  entire — that  the  entire  question 
will  be  again  renewed.  The  opinions  of 
every  candidate  on  this  measure  will  be 
inquired  into,  and  by  it  they  must  abide. 
You  have  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons — or,  I  should  say,  you 
have  yielded  to  the  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons — you  did  not  alter  your  opinions 
— you  have  altered  your  votes.  The  elec- 
tions come  on,  and  the  people  confirm 
their  opinions  of  1841,  and  return  their  re- 
presentatives, who  pass  through  the  House 
N2 
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of  Commons  a  Bill  repealing  the  measure 
you  arc  now  about  to  adopt.  What  will 
you  do  then  ?  Will  you  be  consistent  in 
your  inconsistency,  and  reject  it  ?  Having 
in  1845  voted  for  protection,  and  in  1846 
voted  against  it — will  you  in  1847 — should 
a  Bill  be  sent  up  to  repeal  this  measure — 
will  you  again  vote  as  you  are  now  about 
to  do  ?  Act,  my  Lords,  upon  your  own 
judgment  and  opinions  boldly — act  upon 
them  in  that  constitutional  sense  in  which 
you  are  bound  to  act — till  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  the  country  are  unmistakea- 
bly  expressed — vibrating  from  one  point  of 
the  compass  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
various  mutations  of  popular  feeling;  those 
manifestations  of  popular  feeling  which 
have  been  so  aptly  represented  by  the  mu- 
tations so  recently  displayed  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Earl  GREY,  who  rose  amid  some  con- 
fusion, said  it  had  already  been  moved  that 
he  should  be  heard;  and  he  thought  as  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  taunted 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  that  it  required  a 
fortnight's  deliberation  before  they  could 
answer  the  arguments  he  used  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  a  noble  Lord,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  his  noble  Friend,  ought  to  be 
heard  in  reply.  Now,  ho  thought  there 
had  been  no  reluctance  te  meet  the  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend.  The  very  same  even- 
ing his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  torn  absolutely  to  tatters 

freat  part  of  his  noble  Friend's  speech. 
Cries  of  "  Hear! "  and  "  No ! "]  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment  that  was 
the  case;  and  he  would  fearlessly  ask  the 
House  and  the  country  whether  his  noble 
Friend's  (Lord  Stanley's)  arguments  had 
not  been  disposed  of.  Could  any  one  who 
had  heard  the  noble  Earl  near  him  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  deny  that  he  had  proved 
most  conclusively  that  wherever  restric- 
tions had  been  removed,  and  free  importa- 
tion had  been  admitted,  a  great  increase 
and  improvement  in  the  home  produce  had 
taken  place  ?  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  spoken  in  a  triumphant  air, 
and  said  that  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
(Lord  Monteagle)  bad  fallen  into  a  great 
blunder  by  quoting  the  preamble  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  removing  restrictions,  when  the  Act  re- 
lates only  to  the  internal  trade,  and  not  to 
the  trade  with  foreign  countries.  But  the 
principle  was  exactly  the  same,  whether 
they  applied  restrictions  an  between  county 
and  county,  and  between  country  and  coun- 
try.    Just  as  it  was  the  interest  of  Middle- 


sex to  have  corn  from  Northumberland 
cheap,  so  it  was  the  interest  of  England  to 
have  cheaper  corn  from  Poland.  Bat  the 
argument  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) was,  that  we  could  not  enforce  reci- 
procity from  foreign  countries,  aa  we  did 
between  county  and  county.  Why,  how- 
ever, did  his  noble  Friend  shrink  from  the 
argument  that  money  was  exactly  like  any 
other  article  of  commerce;  and  therefore 
that  not  producing  gold  in  this  country  we 
should  pay  for  our  corn  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  produce  of  British  industry?  It 
was  a  new  light  in  the  noble  Lord  that  pro- 
tection was  only  desirable  where  we  could 
not  have  reciprocity.  [Lord  Stanley  : 
I  never  said  so.]  His  noble  Friend  denied 
having  used  the  argument;  bat  then  in  that 
case  the  preamble  quoted  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  applicable, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  mare's  nest 
which  he  had  discovered,  that  the  preamble 
was  only  applicable  where  we  could  hare 
reciprocity  as  between  county  and  county. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Canada,  had  made  a  good  deal 
of  the  letter  received  from  the  Governor  of 
that  Colony,  and  ho  had  also  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  opinions  of  the  late  Governor 
General  of  Canada  should  have  been  made 
known  on  this  subject.  Now  he  was  happy 
to  inform  the  noble  Lord  that  the  noble 
Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon) 
had  a  letter  from  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  not 
able  to  come  down  to  that  House  to  state 
his  views  in  favour  of  this  measure.  The 
noble  Lord  had  used  as  one  of  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  sliding-scale,  the 
statement  that  it  was  productive  of  steady 
prices;  and  in  endeavouring  to  prove  this, 
he  compared  the  prices  of  this  country  with 
those  of  foreign  countries;  and  how  did  he 
do  so  ?  In  so  far  as  respected  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country,  he  took  the  Gazette 
averages;  but  in  regard  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  he  took  the  market  price  of  the  arti- 
cles. Could  anything  be  more  erroneous 
than  this  mode  of  proceeding  ?  And  yet 
his  noble  Friend  founded  an  argument  upon 
the  result.  This  year,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  quality  of  wheat 
was  so  unusually  bad,  that  the  old  wheat 
was  selling  at  100  percent  higher  than  the 
wheat  of  the  present  year,  the  price  of  the 
new  wheat  at  one  portion  of  the  year  being 
42*..  while  the  old  wheat  was  84#.,  leaving 
the  average  of  63*.  between  the  two  prices. 
The  wheat  of  the  present  year  was  so  bad, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  foreign  wheat 
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to  mix  with  it,  and  which  circumstance  no- 
minally kept  down  the  prices.  It  also  kept 
foreign  wheat  out  of  the  country;  and  thus 
there  was  an  apparent  steadiness  in  the 
prices,  while  the  population  was  suffering 
all  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  sup- 
ply of  bad  wheat.  Nothing  could  be  more 
futile  than  the  attempt  to  show  that  the 
sliding-scale  gave  steadiness  of  price.  In 
fact,  there  could  be  no  steadiness  of  price 
unless  there  was  encouragement  to  pro- 
duce an  article  in  such  quantity,  that  it 
could  be  laid  up  in  store  for  the  purpose  of 
being  brought  to  market  when  there  was 
danger  of  scarcity.  The  noble  Lord  spoke 
of  the  effects  of  this  measure  on  Ireland; 
and  he  illustrated  his  view  by  saying  that 
Irish  estates  were  generally  heavily  bur- 
dened, and  that  the  landlords  there  had  no 
means  of  contributing  to  the  improvement 
of  their  estates.  Now,  the  present  mea- 
sure could  only  injure  such  landlords  as 
those  in  the  way  of  reducing  their  rents, 
and  thus  the  noble  Lord  was  led  to 
use  the  old  argument  formerly  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  was  scouted  by  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self, that  the  use  of  a  Corn  Law  was  to 
raise  rents,  in  order  to  enable  landlords 
to  pay  their  mortgages.  It  was  a  naked 
and  explicit  avowal  of  self-interest  —it  was 
plainly  telling  the  House  to  keep  up  the 
existing  system  of  Corn  Laws,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  land  and  increase 
rents.  Was  that  the  ground  on  which  his 
noble  Friend  was  prepared  to  go  to  the 
country  with  tbis  question  ?  Something  of 
the  same  kind  fell  from  him  in  the  course 
of  his  first  speech.  In  alluding  to  what 
was  said  in  the  other  House  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  his  noble  Friend  observed  that 
perhaps  that  Minister  would  find  a  pauper- 
ized aristocracy  as  difficult  to  manage  as 
a  proud  aristocracy.  If  an  agitator  had 
used  this  language — if  it  had  been  said,  in 
effect,  that  rents  depended  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  how  indignant  would  his  noble  Friend 
have  been  ?  But  when  translated  into  its 
proper  meaning,  the  language  of  his  noble 
Friend  was,  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  a  pauperized 
aristocracy.  His  belief  was,  that  if  there 
was  one  part  of  the  Empire  which  would 
gain  more  than  another  by  the  abolition  of 
these  laws,  it  was  Ireland,  as  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  lesson  that  keen  competition  for 
land  which  was  the  great  grievance  of  Ire- 
land, inasmuch  as  by  promoting  manufac- 
tures in  that  country  it  would  divert  the 
industry  of  the  people  into  other  channels 


besides  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  noble  Lord  had  brought  forward  the 
old  argument,  that  cheap  corn  would  pro- 
duce lower  wages,  and  that,  in  the  face  of 
facts,  that  when  corn  was  cheap  wages 
were  invariably  high.  It  had  been  uni- 
formly found  so  in  this  country;  and  he 
defied  any  noble  Lord  opposite  to  point  out 
a  country  where  there  was  peace,  order, 
and  security,  in  which  cheapness  of  corn 
was  not  accompanied  with  high  wages.  If 
there  were  no  such  restrictions  as  those 
experienced  under  the  serf  system  of  Poland 
or  Russia,  cheap  corn  was  invariably  ac- 
companied with  high  wages.  Indeed,  the 
noble  Lord  had  himself  said  so.  [Lord 
Stanley  :  No,  I  did  not.]  The  noble 
Lord  had  admitted  this  operation  of  prices, 
if  not  in  words,  yet  in  effect.  The  noble 
Lord  had  been  shown  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  cheap  corn  was  produced,  the 
wages  of  labour  were  high.  [Lord  Stan- 
ley :  Where  ?]  In  America,  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  other  places. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  would  now 
allow  that  his  speech  had  been  answered. 
[Lord  Stanley  shook  his  head.]  Oh  !  no 
doubt  the  noble  Lord  did  not  think  the 
answer  satisfactory ;  perhaps  it  was  less 
satisfactory  to  him  than  to  anybody  in  the 
House  to  hear  it,  coming  unexpectedly  up- 
on him  as  it  did,  when  he  was  in  such 
a  state  of  exultation  and  exaltation  after 
the  success  of  his  able  performance,  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  applause  by  a  most 
numerous  audience,  especially  the  parts 
that  were  most  flimsy,  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ear,  but  not  coming  from  the 
brain  to  the  heart,  adapted  most  skil- 
fully to  catch  that  applause  by  soothing 
every  feeling  that  was  most  boiling  up  in 
the  breasts  of  the  audience,  and  flattering 
every  prejudice  under  which  they  were  not 
labouring,  but  exulting  ;  as  a  sacred  au- 
thority, he  thought,  said,  "  glorying  in 
their  chains."  At  such  a  moment,  it 
must  be  most  unsatisfactory  to  his  noble 
Friend  to  have  the  cup  of  pleasure,  from 
which  he  was  drinking  deeply,  dash- 
ed from  his  lips  by  the  little  accident  of 
his  other  noble  Friend  getting  up  and 
answering  that  speech.  His  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Grey)  had,  point  by  point,  gone 
through  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two;  and  to  these  two  points, 
by  way  of  supplement,  he  was  about  to 
address  their  Lordships.  It  was  with  very 
great  regret  that  he  did  rise  to  speak,  near 
as  it  then  was  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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big,  and  when  so  many  must  be  disposed, 
having  gloated  over  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend,  having  exhausted  themselves  with 
rapturous  plaudits,  being  fatigued  in  their 
lungs  and  throats  with  their  exertions,  and 
when  they  must  be  preparing  for  repose, 
as  from  such  a  state  of  excitement  it  was 
necessary  for  them ;  for  from  such  excite- 
ment they  must  readily  fall  into  collapse 
and  inaction.  But  though  they  must  be 
detained  for  a  short  time  from  their  slum- 
bers, yet  he  must,  as  a  matter  of  honour, 
address  their  Lordships.  He  really  could 
not  excuse  himself  to  their  Lordships  if  he 
did  not,  nor,  indeed,  would  their  Lordships 
at  large  stand  excused;  for  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Stanhope)  had  said  that  they  were 
so  feeble,  so  imbecile,  so  wretched  a  set, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  answer  the  for- 
mer speech  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stan- 
ley). That  ho  (Lord  Stanley)  had  not 
heard  what  he  considered  to  be  an  answer 
to  it  was  plain,  from  the  fact  that  in  his 
own  observations  he  had  carefully  avoided 
making  an  allusion  to  any  one  of  those 
answers  which  had  recurred  at  the  time 
he  made  his  speech.  His  noble  Friend, 
intoxicated  with  the  success  of  that  for- 
mer speech,  and  not  having  recovered, 
after  tho  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  his 
sober  senses,  ho  must  how  be  content  to 
hear  somewhat — Whitsuntide  being  come, 
Pentecost  being  fully  come,  and  tho  time 
of  tongues  having  arrived,  when  nobody 
could  bo  expected  to  be  silent — yet  now 
ventured  to  say  that  no  one  had  at- 
tempted to  answer  his  speech  until  to- 
night, after  a  fortnight's  preparation. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  did  recollect, 
what  but  for  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  ho 
might  otherwise  have  forgotten  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  speeches,  that  not  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed — that  not  a  moment  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  away,  when  he  himself  (Lord 
Brougham)  rose  and  spoke  for  nn  hour  and 
a  half  in  reply  to  his  noble  Friend.  It 
might  be  said  that  his  answer  was  insuffi- 
cient: but  why  insufficient  i  It  was  shorter 
by  an  hour  or  two  than  his  noble  Friend's 
speech,  he  admitted;  but  why?  Was  it  be- 
cause he  thought  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  unanswerable  I  Very  much  the 
reverse.  No  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
going  more  fully  into  the  matter  by  his 
noble  Friends  below  going  away.  They 
heard  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend,  and 
then  they  retired.  It  wa-»  not  to  be  sup- 
posed he  would  M»rk  to  convince  those  al- 
ready convinced;  arguments  were  intended 
to  cotivinco  opponents,  but  tho  opponents 


had  disappeared  ;  and  if  on  that  occasion 
his  noble  Friend  was  not  folly  answered, 
then  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  had  gone 
over  his  able  arguments  shortly  because 
of  the  reason  just  assigned ;  but  he  had 
spoken  at  the  moment,  and  not  after  any 
delay  at  all.  But  now,  there  were  two 
points  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had 
omitted  to  notice,  and  to  which  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  felt  compelled  just  to  direct 
their  Lordships'  attention  by  way  of  supple- 
ment. The  first  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary hallucinations — but  that  was 
too  argumentative  a  term — one  of  the  most 
outrageous  blunders  he  ever  heard  upon 
any  political  matter ;  he  would  not  say 
"  political  economy,"  because  noble  Lords 
professed  it  to  be  their  qualification  for  this 
discussion  that  they  knew  nothing  of  poli- 
tical economy:  a  right  rev.  Prelate  had  done 
so  that  night.  With  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  acuteness  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Stanley),  and  his  quickness  in  perceiving 
the  absurdity  of  any  other  man's  absurd  ar- 
guments, he  (Lord  Brougham)  marvelled 
beyond  expression  at  the  blunder  he  was 
about  to  mention,  and  he  had  communicated 
his  wonder  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  who  partook  of  it.  The 
noble  Lord  began,  "  There  is  to  be  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  corn."  That  was  always 
assumed ;  but  nothing  was  so  convenient 
as  begging  the  question,  especially  upon 
a  subject  of  nicely  balanced  evidence  and 
greatly  disputed  fact.  Always  beg  the 
question.  Some  begged  it  gently,  cunning- 
ly, slyly;  you  would  think  they  were  quietly 
arguing,  when  out  flashed  upon  you  at  last 
what  they  had  been  doing,  namely,  assum- 
ing the  very  thing  in  dispute  all  die  while. 
Others  did  it  in  a  more  open,  avowed, 
sturdy  manner,  and  were  what  you  Lord 
call  sturdy  beggars.  The  noble  would 
(Lord  Stanley)  was  generally  of  the  gen- 
tler kind,  and  so  much  the  more  dangerous. 
Said  he,  "  There  will  bo  a  great  fall  in 
the  price  of  corn  ;  and,  if  corn  falls,  the 
money  price  of  every  other  commodity  will 
fall  too.  Now,  the  value  of  the  currency 
rises  as  the  valuo  of  commodities  falls.  * 
Granted.  "Then,"  cries  he,  "if  the 
,  value  of  money  rises,  look  to  it,  yon  who 
:  have  MM  >,00< >.000f.  0f  debt. ' '  God  forbid 
any  one  should  deny  that!  that  was  not 
••  begging  the  question."  But  then  came 
the  consequence — "  because  the  price  of 
eommodities  will  fall  one-fifth,  and  the  Ta- 
ble of  money,  therefore,  will  rise  one  fifth, 
you  will  have  added  a  fifth  to  all  tho 
public  burdens."     Did  mortal  mai 
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hear  of  such  outrageous  nonsense?  A 
man  had  an  income  of  1001.;  his  taxes 
were  10/.  ;  he  paid  the  10/.  as  hest  he 
could  while  the  prices  of  corn  and  other 
commodities  were  high.  Then  comes  the 
Corn  Bill;  down  fall  the  prices  of  corn  and 
of  other  commodities  ;  and,  therefore,  his 
income  of  90/.,  after  deducting  taxes,  re- 
mained the  same.  That  was  the  hypo- 
thesis. [Lord  Stanley  :  No,  no  !]  Oh  ! 
the  noble  Lord  referred  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent argument.  The  public  burdens  re- 
maining nominally  the  same,  the  income 
was  increased  in  value  one-fifth  ;  it  would 
buy  more  corn  ;  therefore,  argued  his 
noble  Friend,  it  was  a  larger  sum.  But 
what  was  the  truth  ?  The  possessor  of 
that  income  was  just  one-fifth  more  able  to 
pay  than  before. 

Lord  STANLEY  begged  to  state  that 
what  he  dealt  with  was  the  case  of  a  fixed 
income.  The  diminution  of  the  price  of 
every  article  consumed  raised  the  value  of 
money.  The  person  who  had  a  fixed  in- 
come in  money  was  benefited ;  because  a 
fixed  income  gave  a  greater  command  of 
commodities,  and  because  a  party  who  was 
uuder  an  obligation  to  pay  in  money  had 
to  give  a  greater  portion  of  his  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  dischaging  that  obliga- 
tion. The  creditor,  therefore,  gained  by 
the  advance  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
debtor  had  his  burden  increased,  having  to 
pay  the  same  amount  of  money,  but  that 
money  representing  a  larger  amount  of 
commodities. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  asked  whether  he 
had  not  given  precisely  the  same  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend's  doctrine  ?  His 
income,  he  supposed,  was  100/.  He  gave 
10/.  to  his  creditor;  that  he  admitted  was 
worth  more  than  it  was  before.  But  he, 
the  debtor,  was  not  worth  less.  He  had 
10/.  to  pay  as  before ;  but  he  did  not 
lose,  nay,  he  greatly  gained,  because  he 
had  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  commodities  on  his  whole  expenditure. 
It  was  the  bane  of  the  protection  argu- 
ment from  beginning  to  end,  that  those 
who  pressed  it  did  not  believe  that  one 
could  gain  without  another  losing.  The 
90/.  which  remained  bought  one-fifth  more 
commodities  than  before;  and  therefore  he 
was  a  great  deal  better  off,  and  so  was  his 
creditor ;  but  he,  the  debtor,  was  none  the 
worse  off  that  his  creditor  gained  while  he 
gained  himself.  But  one  word  more  upon  a 
more  serious  point.  A  noble  Lord  had  asked, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
puted despatch  from  Canada,  and  the  ex- 


pectation expressed  that  later  intelligence 
might  show  a  different  state  of  feeling  in 
that  Colony,  "  Why  confine  your  appeal 
to  Canada — why  not  make  your  appeal  to 
England?"  There  could  not  be  a  more 
plausible  argument;  but  he  protested 
against  it  on  constitutional  grounds.  They 
lived  under  a  representative  Government, 
God  be  praised — a  Government  which  was 
not  to  depend  upon  constant  appeals  to  the 
people,  whose  function  it  was  to  appoint 
not  delegates,  but  representatives;  and 
those  representatives  were  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment to  deliberate  on  public  affairs.  The 
monster  evil  of  the  present  day  was  that 
the  constituents  who  had  delegated  that 
trust  to  their  representatives,  niggardly 
withdrew  it,  and  interposed  themselves  to 
decide  on  those  questions  which  their  re- 
presentatives were  appointed  to  consider, 
instead  of  first  choosing  them  and  then 
simply  meeting  from  time  to  time  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  The  constituency 
called  upon  its  representative  to  come  be- 
fore it,  and  then  decided  for  both  itself  and 
him.  That  was  not  the  Constitution  of 
England.  But  it  was  said  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  making  an  appeal  to  the  people 
by  dissolving  Parliament;  and  it  was  held 
that  when  a  question  was  vital  or  para- 
mount, such  an  appeal  should  be  made. 
What  question  was  there  that  had  not  in 
its  turn  become  vital  or  paramount  ?  The 
intrigues  of  party  would  make  the  most 
trumpery  question  paramount  at  any  given 
time.  If,  because  a  question  was  called 
a  paramount  question,  Parliament  must 
be  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the 
people,  there  was  an  end  to  the  repre- 
sentative system  —  that  grand  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs under  which  the  advantages  of  liberty 
coexisted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive 
territory;  they  might  bid  adieu  to  that 
system;  they  were  governed  by  a  demo- 
cracy, and  there  was  an  end  to  represen- 
tation. Maynooth  was  a  great  question  ; 
but  who  asked  for  a  dissolution  ?  No 
doubt  some  men  went  before  their  con- 
stituents; some  lost  their  places  in  the 
counsels  of  the  country,  but  there  was 
no  talk  of  a  dissolution.  That  was  the 
true  language  of  the  Constitution.  The 
late  Lord  Grey  —  than  whom,  among 
his  thousand  greater  qualities,  no  man 
ever  possessed  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution — held 
that  persons  were  sent  to  Parliament  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  and 
not  for  particular  interests.      Again,  in 
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1829  there  was  no  call  for  a  dissolution  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  But  he 
was  going  to  state  a  much  stronger  case, 
in  which  every  man  was  pledged  to  the 
teeth  to  take  a  particular  course.  What 
passed  when  two  Parliaments  were  elected, 
one  the  Irish  Parliament  of  300  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the 
other  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
sisting of  568  representatives?  Every  Mem- 
ber was  chosen  in  both  countries  for  an  ex- 
press purpose;  the  Irish  Members  to  repre- 
sent the  Irish  people  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  the  British  Members  the  British  people 
in  the  British  Parliament.  Then  came  the 
question  of  the  Union.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  the  strict  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution might  be  bent,  that  surely  was  the 
case,  because  two  Parliaments  were  ab- 
sorbed into  one  without  any  appeal  to  the 
people.  That  was  a  strong  measure. 
What  said  Mr.  Fox,  who  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  into  effect?  As 
to  the  principle,  he  thought  Mr.  Fox 
wrong  ;  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried  into  effect,  he  thought  he  was 
right.  Mr.  Fox  said,  when  the  argument 
of  pledges  was  used  —  and  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  well  remembered  his  saying 
it — that  there  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule;  that  Parliament  was  chosen  for  ge- 
neral purposes ;  and  that,  if  they  once  re- 
fused to  pass  a  measure  without  an  appeal 
to  the  people  because  it  was  said  to  be 
important,  then  every  question  would  suc- 
cessively become  important,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  representative  govern- 
ment. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  case 
might  not  arise  in  which  a  dissolution 
might  be  necessary.  If  Ministers  dif- 
fered from  Parliament,  or  if  the  Houses 
differed  in  opinion  from  each  other,  the 
only  course  which  could  be  taken  would  be 
to  dissolve.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley)  had  been  pleased  to  say 
that  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord 
Monteagle)  had  not  answered  —  no,  not 
even  adverted,  but  hud  attempted  to  ad- 
vert to  his  speech.  He  would,  therefore, 
to  use  the  noble  Lord's  own  expression, 
attempt  to  advert  to  his  speech  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  but  one  further  observa- 
tion. The  noble*  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
solemnly  adjured  their  Lordships  to  look 
sharply  as  to  what  they  were  about,  because 
tiny*  had  been  called  on  to  change  their 
opinions  at  once.  (  Lord  Stxnlky  :  No  !  — 
to  change  their  votes. )  Well,  their  votes  ; 
and  it  was,  he  granted,  a  safer  expression 


to  say  votes  than  opinion;  for  you  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  that ;  it  reminded  him 
of  an  old  gentleman  once  correcting  him 
when  he  (Lord  Brougham)  talked  of  an 
old  maid — "  Don't  use  that  phrase  ;  it 
may  be  inaccurate."  "  The  word  old?" 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  asked.  "No," 
said  his  friend,  "  the  other  word  ;  it  is 
safer  to  say,  old  single  women."  So  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  that  it  was 
safer  to  speak  of  votes  being  changed  than 
opinions.  But  also  that  change  was  a  more 
important  thing,  no  doubt;  for,  said  the 
noble  Lord,  sec  what  a  dreadful  state 
of  agitation  the  country  would  be  in  next 
year,  or  whenever  a  general  election  took 
place  ;  and  then,  possibly,  the  people  of 
England  would  elect  a  House  of  Commons 
which  would  call  on  their  Lordships  to 
change  their  vote  back  again.  This  was 
very  plausible,  but  it  seemed  to  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  to  have  no  weight.  The  same 
argument  might  be  used  on  every  question 
on  which  the  country  was  divided;  and  the 
result  would  be  that  their  Lordships,  if 
they  attended  to  such  an  argument,  could 
never  safely  pass  any  important  measure 
especially  towards  the  end  of  a  Parliament. 
His  (Lord  Brougham's)  belief  was  that  the 
country,  and  even  those  noble  Lords  who 
had  expressed  great  alarm  with  respect  to 
this  measure,  would  not  arrive  at  the  next 
year  without  finding  those  fears  chimerical. 
In  conclusion,  ho  must  say  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  to 
any  modification  of  it.  Against  the  total 
repeal  he  knew  several  arguments  might 
fairly  be  urged :  among  others,  the  extent 
of  the  experiment.  The  noble  Lord  was 
correct  in  saying  that  till  1771  there  had 
been  no  free  trade ;  but  since  that  time  all 
their  legislation  had  been  towards  free 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corn  Bills 
of  181o  and  1828.  But  he  admitted  that 
the  present  was  a  great  experiment,  and 
that  it  might  have  been  done  more  safely, 
that  it  might  have  been  better  done,  had  it 
been  done  gradually,  and  with  less  surprise 
— loss  of  concealment,  he  might  say— -than 
had  accompanied  it.  He  was  sure,  had  a 
different  course  been  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  measure,  it  would  have  saved  them 
much  trouble  in  carrying  it  through  that 
House  ;  for  he  verily  believed  the  sudden 
and  secret  manner  of  urginir  it  forward 
was  a  inn  in  ground  of  its  disfavour  with 
their  Lordships.  Still,  however,  he  was 
for  a  total  repeal  of  the  principle  of 
protection :  Wo  use  that  was,  in  his 
opinion,    the    only   final    and    conclusive 
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settlement  of  the  question.  The  sliding- 
scale  always  had  the  objection,  that  it 
carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  change 
and  decay.  And  now  he  would  appeal  to 
the  noble  Lords  who  represented  so  pow- 
erfully the  great  landed  interest,  and  the 
great  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
country;  and  he  beseeched  them  to  beware 
how  they  lightly  rejected  the  present  mea- 
sure, which  went  at  once,  and  not  indi- 
rectly or  circuitously,  to  their  benefit  as 
landowners  ;  because,  being  final,  it  let  all 
men  —  landowners,  farmers,  capitalists  — 
know  where  they  were.  Let  the  House 
think  of  the  millions  of  capital  now  locked 
up,  as  he  knew  of  his  personal  knowledge, 
waiting  until  this  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws  should  be  finally  settled.  Not  one 
guinea  of  that  capital  would  go  out  while 
all  was  in  suspense — not  a  guinea  would 
have  gone  out  towards  the  land  under  a 
fixed  duty  which  on  the  face  of  it  could 
never  be  regarded  as  a  final  arrangement  of 
the  subject.  Let  them  settle  the  question, 
finally  and  for  ever  settle  it,  and  that  capi- 
tal would  flow  throughout  the  land  for  pur- 
chase, for  lease,  for  improvement,  for  loan. 
These  were  the  grounds,  in  addition  to 
those  he  had  advanced  when  he  last  ad- 
dressed their  Lordships,  why  he  should 
vote  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention,  at  that  late  hour,  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  at  any  length;  but 
he  wished  to  make  an  observation  or  two 
after  the  eloquent  speech  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  which,  though  it  did  not 
contain  much  argument,  was  a  most  amus- 
ing display.  He  agreed  with  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  what  he  had  said  with 
respect  to  the  mischief  which  would  arise 
if,  instead  of  Members  of  Parliament  being 
sent,  the  country  should  send  delegates  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  he  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  every  other  part  of  his 
address.  In  1829,  he  had  pressed  upon 
the  Legislature  and  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  dissolving  Parliament;  and  he 
did  the  same  thing  now;  and  he  did  so 
for  the  same  reason.  He  maintained  that 
in  1841  the  question  of  protection  or  no 
protection  was  that  which  had  been  re- 
echoed on  every  hustings  throughout  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  approve  of  Members  of 
Parliament  giving  pledges  to  their  consti- 
tuents; but  he  did  not  approve  of  their 
breaking  the  pledges  which  they  had  made; 
and  during  the  period  that  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  a  city  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  he  had  invariably  re- 


fused to  become  pledged  to  any  particular 
measure;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  he 
was  pledged  to  pursue  a  particular  mea- 
sure, no  power  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  forfeit  his  pledge,  and  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion which  he  should  then  feel  he  had  ob- 
tained by  fraud.  But  he  thought  the  course 
which  unfortunately  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters had  pursued  on  the  present  occasion, 
would  lead  to  making  more  delegates  than 
before;  for  representatives  were  formerly 
believed  to  be  honourable  men,  in  whom 
confidence  might  safely  be  reposed.  On 
the  one  side  a  man  said,  I  am  a  Conserva- 
tive; on  the  other,  a  man  said,  I  am  a 
Liberal ;  and  the  constituencies  of  the  coun- 
try, generous  as  they  were,  took  these  Mem- 
bers at  their  word,  and  returned  them  to 
Parliament.  But,  now,  would  these  con- 
stituencies believe  them — could  they  credit 
the  assertions  they  made?  Would  they 
not  know — would  they  not  remember  the 
112  that  unfortunately,  if  they  had  not 
broken  their  direct  pledges,  had  at  least 
broken  the  faith  which  their  constituencies 
had  put  in  them;  and  this,  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  would  lead  to  more  delegates. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  said  that 
they,  as  landed  proprietors,  ought  to  let 
this  question  be  immediately  carried;  and 
that  he  himself  was  for  an  immediate  free 
trade  in  corn.  But  he  would  ask  their 
Lordships  whether  the  present  Bill  was  for 
an  immediate  free  trade  in  corn  ?  Did  they 
expect  to  get  rid  of  agitation  when  they 
passed  this  Bill,  while  for  three  years  they 
were  to  have  the  sliding-scale  ?  Upon  his 
honour  he  could  not  find  out  why,  except 
that  the  men  who  had  broken  their  pledges 
wished  to  look  opposite  and  see  men  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  violate  their 
opinions  by  voting  for  a  sliding-scale.  That 
was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  ac- 
count for  it;  and  they  all  knew  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  a  very  sagacious  gentle- 
man, as  it  was  called;  but  on  this  point  he 
would  not  dwell,  because  he  never  had  at- 
tacked Sir  Robert  Peel  personally,  and  he 
never  would.  He  had  a  right  to  attack 
his  conduct  —  he  would  not  presume  to 
judge  of  his  motives.  Well,  but  it  was 
said  their  Lordships  ought  not  to  encourage 
agitation.  Did  not  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  know  that  noble  Lords  in  that  House 
were  but  a  small  body  of  the  landed  interest 
in  the  country  ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  landed  interest  was  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  people  who  frequented 
the  saloons  of  London,  who  belonged  to  the 
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clubs,  or  attended  Almack's  ?  Why,  the 
agricultural  and  the  landed  interest  of  Eng- 
land was  a  great  and  important  body:  their 
Lordships  were  not  even  entitled  to  be 
called  their  representatives;  they  were  too 
few  in  number  for  that,  and  their  posses- 
sions were  much  larger  than  those  of  noble 
Lords.  But  when  they  told  him  that  he 
could  prevent  agitation  if  he  wished  it,  he 
proudly  avowed  that,  instead  of  preventing 
agitation,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  recom- 
mend it.  He  would  do  his  utmost  to  tell 
the  farmers  of  England  that  they  had  been 
ill  treated,  and  to  recommend  them  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  every  one  of  their  coun- 
ties, and  in  every  one.  of  their  boroughs. 
The  question  was  stated  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  to  be  one  in  which  the  landed 
interest  alone  was  concerned;  but  he  would 
say  boldly  that  the  operatives  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  hostile  to  this  mea- 
sure; and  it  was  well  known  that  the  coun- 
ties of  England  were  hostile  to  free  trade, 
or  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  would  not 
have  gone  and  bought  votes  for  these  coun- 
ties. The  manufacturers  knew  well  how 
to  expend  their  money;  and  they  would 
never  have  gono  and  bought  fictitious  votes 
in  the  counties  if  they  had  not  known  that 
the  real  votes  in  the  counties  were  against 
their  schemes.  lie  believed  it  was  a  fact 
that  tho  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  never, 
up  to  the  present  tune,  ventured  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  in  any  town  in  this  country 
without  giving  tickets  to  those  who  attend- 
ed; and  this  was  a  proof  that  they  knew 
the  oi>erativcs  were  hostile  to  protection. 
His  opinion,  however,  on  this  subject  being 
well  known,  and  as  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  received  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships,  he  would  assure  them  that  he 
should  not  have  now  risen  to  trespass  on 
their  attention,  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  most  unjustifiable  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the  right 
rev.  Prolate  with  the  blue  riblxm  around 
his  neck  (the  Hi  shop  of  Oxford).  That 
right  rev.  Prelate  stated  that  the  land- 
owners of  England  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  their  labourers;  that  they  only  saw  them 
at  their  public  meeting;  and  that  the 
Clergy  alone,  forsooth,  knew  anything  of 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people.  He 
should  not  have  taken  this  as  personal  to 
himself  if  the  riujht  rev.  Prelate  had  not 
condescended,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  of 
his  speech,  to  take  notice  of  a  circumstance 
which  he  underwood  to  have  been  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
whero  it  was  said  that  at  a  public  meeting 


the  labourers  drank,  out  of  empty  glasses, 
the  health  of  their  landlords.  He  understood 
that  there  was  a  report  of  a  meeting  in 
one  of  the  London  papers,  which  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  at  which  he  filled 
the  chair.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Oxford)  had  made,  he  thought, 
some  allusion  to  that  meeting;  and  aa 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  landed  pro- 
perty in  Sussex,  near  his,  he  thought  he 
might  have  alluded  to  him  when  he  aaid 
the  landholders  were  deficient  in  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  poorer  brethren.  l£ 
that  were  his  intention,  it  would  hare  been 
more  manly  for  him  to  have  avowed  it. 
He  listened  to  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  with  pleasure,  at  tho 
talent  which  it  displayed;  but  he  looked  in 
vain  for  that  Christian  charity  which  ought 
to  be  manifested  by  all,  and  more  parti- 
cularly  by  a  young  Prelate  of  the  Church, 
one  of  the  youngest  Bishops  who  ever  aat 
in  their  Lordships1  House.  He  could  well 
understand  the  gratitude  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  felt  towards  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  found  no  fault  with  him  for  that;  but 
he  must  say  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
ought  not  to  have  made  those  charges;  and 
he  deeply  regretted  the  allusion  which  had 
been  made  to  that  meeting,  because  three 
or  four  years  since  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  right  rev.  Prelate  upon  a  si- 
milar occasion,  which  not  only  met  with  hia 
approbation,  but  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  the  numerous 
Clergy  who  were  in  tho  habit  of  attending 
those  meetings  Tho  gentlemea  of  tho 
county  had  held  these  meetings  for  some 
years  back ;  and  he  did  not  think  there  waa 
anything  in  their  nature  which  ought  to 
bring  upon  them  either  tho  contempt  or  tho 
ridicule  of  their  Lordships.  They  were  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the  ho- 
nesty and  fidelity  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, who  obtained  a  premium  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  and  the  performance  of  hia 
Christian  and  social  duties  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  labourer  dined  there,  and 
considered  the  day  upon  which  this  meet- 
ing was  held  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  in 
the  whole  year.  There  was  no  intoxica- 
tion— all  was  morality  and  good  order. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  said,  the  labourers 
drank  the  landlords1  health  out  of  empty 
glasses  ;  hut  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
could  not  see  how  a  man  could  drink  out  of 
an  empty  glass.  That  reminded  him  strongly 
of  a  saying  of  Earl  Spencer,  who,  when 
charged  with  having  uttered  ■omrthing  ah- 
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surd,  exclaimed  that  he  had  never  uttered 
such  nonsense  because  he  was  not  an  elo- 
quent man.  He  left  the  House  to  say  how 
far  the  comparison  might  be  carried  in  the 
present  instance.  Notwithstanding  what 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  said,  he  would  still 
encourage  those  institutions,  which  he 
thought  promoted  good  feeling  and  con- 
fidence between  the  labourer  and  the  em- 
ployer, and  were,  in  fact,  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantages.  There  was  another 
remark  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  which  he 
did  not  perfectly  understand.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  said  that  the  display  of  friend- 
ship for  the  Established  Church  came  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  Now,  he  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  always  supposed  the 
protectionists  to  be  the  strongest  friends  of 
the  Established  Church;  but  he  supposed 
they  were  now  no  longer  to  be  considered 
so.  He  would  just  make  one  remark  on 
the  subject  of  tithes.  He  consented  to 
the  passing  of  that  measure,  because  it 
would  set  the  matter  at  rest ;  but  no  power 
on  earth  should  have  induced  him  to  sup- 
port that  Bill  if  he  had  thought  it  was  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  protection  altogether, 
and  keep  the  average  of  the  tithe  at  seven 
years. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said :  I  de- 
sire to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the 
charge  which  the  noble  Duke  has  brought 
against  me.  I  can  assure  the  noble  Duke 
that  one  result  at  least  has  followed  from 
the  contiguity  of  my  small  property  in  Sus- 
sex to  his  large  domain  :  it  has  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  noble  Duke's  kind- 
ness, care,  and  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  cottagers  and  the  peasants  in  that 
county ;  and  I  therefore  beg  the  noble 
Duke  will  believe  what  I  say  most  un- 
feignedly  and  unreservedly,  that  if  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  not  being  particularly 
experienced  in  debate,  I  have  said  any- 
thing of  the  noble  Duke  which  impeached 
his  character  in  that  respect,  it  was 
most  unintentionally  said,  and  is  most 
sincerely  regretted.  I  can  assure  him 
that  even  if  the  compliment  which  he 
was  pleased  to  pay  me,  for  what  he 
kindly  called  the  talent  shown  in  my 
speech,  were  deserved,  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, would  be  a  miserable  sel-off  for  any 
lack  of  charity  which  such  a  speech  ex- 
hibited. I  can  also  assure  the  noble  Duke 
that  I  did  not  in  the  least  degree  find  fault 
with  that  meeting  of  the  peasantry  to 
which  he  has  alluded.  Three  years  ago, 
I  myself,  I  remember,  took  a  part  under 
his  auspices  in  that  very  meeting  ;  I  have 


aided  to  the  best  of  my  power  similar  in- 
stitutions in  other  places.  I  by  no  means 
undervalue  them  ;  but  what  I  meant  to 
say,  however  inadequately  I  may  have 
expressed  it,  was  that  such  meetings  did 
not  at  all  reveal  the  real  sufferings  of 
the  peasantry — that  we  were  not  to  judge 
of  their  feelings  as  to  the  present  state 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  country, 
by  the  passing  excitement  produced  on 
such  occasons — that  this  was  rather  to 
be  judged  of  by  following  them  home 
to  their  cottages  in  their  daily  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  seeing  then  how 
they  do  feel ;  when  we  should  find  that 
many  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
are  felt  by  them  to  bear  hard  upon  them, 
and  in  their  opinion,  to  require  alteration. 
I  once  more  beg  to  thank  your  Lordships 
for  the  kindness  with  which  you  before 
heard  me,  and  to  beg  the  noble  Duke,  if 
he  felt  hurt  by  what  I  said,  to  receive  the 
assurance  of  its  having  been  my  intention 
to  say  nothing  whatever  which  could  per- 
sonally hurt  the  feelings  of  any  noble 
Lord. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned. 
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MinutcsO    PtfBLrc  DrLLS.— 1°-  Churches ;  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland);    Ejectment*,    Ac.   (Ireland);    Leases 
(Ireland), 
f*-  Steam  Navigation;  Wreck  and  Salvages. 
3°'   and   passed.    Railway  Companies  Dissolution. 

PfiTiTJOvs  Prbsbntko.  By  several  hon.  Members,  from 
an  immense  number  of  places,  complaining  of  Refusal  to 
grant  Sites  for  the  Erection  of  Churches  for  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. — By  Mr.  Aldam,  from  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Think,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures 
for  promoting  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
— By  Captain  Duff,  from  Secular  Clergymen  and  Lay- 
men of  the  Town  of  Banff,  and  its  Vicinity,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  by  Mr.  Ricardo, 
from  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  the  Village  of  Cow- 
bridge,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. — 
By  several  hon.  Members,  from  various  places,  against 
the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in 
favour  of  the  Immediate  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to 
the  newly  erected  See  of  Manchester. — By  Mr.  Wilshere, 
from  Merchants,  Shipowners,  Manufacturers,  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Port  of  Great  Yarmouth,  praying  that 
all  Expenses  for  the  Erection  and  Maintenance  of  Light- 
houses, Floating  Buoys,  and  Beacons  on  the  Coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  be  henceforth  defrayed  out  of 
the  Public  Revenue. — By  Mr.  Morgan,  from  Ratepayers 
of  the  Parish  of  Llandogo,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of 
the  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lu- 
natics Act.  —  By  Sir  James  Graham,  from  Officers  of 
the  Longtown  Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for 
Poor  Law  Officers. — By  Mr.  Muntz,  from  Members  of  se- 
veral Religious  Societies,  and  others,  for  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishments.— By  Mr.  Owen  Stanley,  from  Owen 
Owen  Roberts,  of  Bangor,  complaining  of  Treatment  of 
Lunatics  in  Wales.— By  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  from  Solicitors 
of  Dublin,  for  Alteration  of  Protection  of  Purchasers,  Ac. 
(Ireland)  Act,— By  Mr.  Forbes,  from  Cromarty,  for  Alter* 
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•don  of  Prison  (Scotland)  AeL— By  OoMnl  Morrison, 
from  Alloa,  for  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws*— By  Mr.  W. 
Williams,  from  Rhayader,  for  Extension  of  Education  in 
Wales. 

POISONING  IN  NORFOLK. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham) 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Office  to  institute 
further  inquiry  into  the  late  awful  cases 
of  poisoning  in  Norfolk,  and  to  prevent 
the  possible  repetition  of  such  crimes.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  attention  of 
the  registrar-general  of  deaths  had  been 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  all  registrars 
to  refuse  to  enter  notices  of  sudden  death, 
until  inquiry  should  have  been  instituted  ? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  :  The  question  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  was  one  of  very  great 
importance,  and  the  subject  to  which  he 
had  referred  one  of  very  great  conse- 
quences. The  inquiry  instituted  by  the 
Crown  had  closed,  but  the  report  had  not 
yet  been  received  by  him.  With  regard 
to  the  other  question,  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  must  observe 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  registrar  of 
deaths  to  receive  from  a  householder  an 
account  of  the  death  (with  its  cause)  of  an 
individual  in  his  district,  and  to  enter  the 
statement  so  made;  and  positive  instruc- 
tions had  been  issued  that  the  registrars 
should  bo  satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement.  But  as  to  refuse  to  enter 
a  sudden  death  when  there  should  exist  no 
suspicious  circumstances  to  occasion  a 
doubt  as  to  its  fairness,  he  thought  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  most  vexatious.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  to 
the  House  what  he  believed  to  be  a  serious 
cause  of  the  commission  of  these  crimes. 
It  was  the  infrequency  of  coroners'  in- 
quests throughout  the  country.  In  the 
case  alluded  to,  it  appeared  that  no  less 
than  twenty  persons  bad  lost  their  lives 
by  poison,  administered  by  one  indi- 
vidual, without  any  inquiry  having  been 
held.  Any  person  having  reason  to  think 
that  death  had  occurred  under  suspicious 
circumstance*,  had  a  right  to  cull  for  an  in- 
vestigation. But  he  regretted  to  say  that, 
during  the  last  few  years,  so  much  jealousy 
had  arisen  at  courts  of  quarter- session  with 
regard  to  the  charges  consequent  upon 
holding  those  inquiries,  as  to  prevent  their 
being  holden  ;  and  in  his  opinion  inquests 
had  not  been  held  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances in  which  they  ought  to  have  been. 
Some  of  the  magistrates  of  Devonshire  had 


come  to  the  resolution  that  they  would  not 
allow  expenses  where  the  verdict  on  an  in- 
quest had  been  "  died  by  the  visitation  of 
God."  The  consequence  had  been  that  at 
Ilfracomb  a  coroner  had  refused  to  hold  an 
inquest  because  his  expenses  would  not  be 
allowed.  This  coarse  had  operated  moat 
injuriously  in  reference  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties  by  coroners,  and  inquests 
had  in  many  cases  been  omitted  that  ought 
to  have  held. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  DUKE 
OF  RICHMOND. 
Mr.  F.  MAULE  referred  to  what  he  had 
said  on  Wednesday  last,  and  to  the  mis- 
take that  had  been  committed  in  some 
quarters,  by  supposing  that  he  had  placed 
his  noble  Friend  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in 
the  category  of  those  who  had  refused  sites 
to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  found 
that  what  he  really  said  had  been  correctly 
reported  in  these  words  :  "  He  next  came 
to  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  and 
he  would  not  have  referred  to  the  ease  of 
his  noble  Friend,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
assertion  which  had  fallen  from  him  in 
another  place,  that  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  had  shown  a  disposition  to  cavil 
at  the  offers  made  to  them  of  sites;  and  the 
noble  Duke  instanced  a  case  which  he  (Mr. 
Maulc)  believed  to  be  his  own."  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  had  gone  on  to  state, 
that,  so  far  from  not  granting  sites,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  had  granted  or  offered 
not  less  than  twelve,  eleven  of  which  had 
been  accepted,  on  terms  on  which  he 
thought  parties  would  hardly  like  to  invest 
their  property  ;  he  had  added  the  reason 
why  the  twelfth  site  had  been  refused. 
Thus  he  was  far  from  connecting  his  noble 
Friend  the  Duke  of  Richmond  with  those 
who  had  refused  sites;  and  he  (Mr.  F. 
Maule)  should  be  extremely  sorry  if,  after 
the  noble  Dukes  conduct  to  the  Free 
Church,  an  erroneous  impression  were  to 
get  abroad  as  to  the  course  he  had  par- 
sued. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND). 

Mk.  OTOXNELL  availed  himself  of 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
adjourn  cm  1  debate  on  the  Protection  of  Life 
(Ireland  Bill)  to  express  his  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  be  present  yesterday 
when  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Lincoln)  made  his  speech  on  introducing 
his  three  Hills.  He  hoped  he  should  not 
be  considered  arrogant  if  he  apologised  for 
his  absence;  but  he  was  at  a  meeting  on 
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the  important  subject  of  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholics,  which  he  felt  bound  to 
attend.  Had  he  been  able,  he  should  have 
had  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord;  and  even  through  the 
not  very  lucid  medium  of  the  published 
reports,  he  saw  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
deeply  considered  the  question  on  which  he 
enunciated  his  views.  The  tone  and  temper 
seemed  excellently  suited  to  the  occasion; 
and  had  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  been  in  his 
place,  he  should  have  said  a  few  words 
merely  to  direct  attention  to  some  princi- 
ples he  deemed  of  importance.  He  should 
not  detain  the  House  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
now  to  proceed.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  remark  that  the  noble  Lord's  mea- 
sure was  too  retrospective ;  it  did  nothing 
for  the  existing  tenants.  The  great  ob- 
ject was  to  produce  tranquillity  in  Ireland; 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  end  the 
Bill  ought  to  be  made  applicable  to  the 
present  race  of  tenants.  It  might  be  urged 
that  their  expenditure  upon  the  land  had 
not  been  much,  since  they  had  no  cer- 
tainty of  being  remunerated.  The  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  give  the  occupiers 
fixity  of  tenure — words  frequently  assailed, 
but  implying  what  it  was  most  desirable 
to  accomplish  for  Ireland.  Next,  he  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
the  evidence  respecting  the  tenant  right 
in  Ulster.  The  witnesses  had  not  only 
been  numerous,  but  most  credible;  they 
were  persons  incapable  of  deceiving,  and 
they  all  declared  that  the  tenant  right  in 
Ulster  was  a  great  source  of  prosperity 
and  tranquillity.  It  could  not  be  more 
strongly  recommended  to  the  House  than 
what  had  been  stated  regarding  it  by  the 
agents  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
and  Lord  Lurgan.  He  feared  that  the 
Bill  as  it  stood  might  induce  many  land- 
lords to  combat  with  their  tenants;  and 
in  that  respect  it  might  have  a  very  bad 
effect.  He  also  submitted  that  compen- 
sation to  tenants  ought  to  be  estimated 
at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  their  leases; 
whatever  improvement  had  been  produced 
on  the  land  ought  to  be  given  to  the  ten- 
ant, and  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  landlord  would  be  better  secured  in 
future.  It  would  operate  as  an  induce- 
ment with  him  to  grant  new  leases  to  ten- 
ants, who  would  have  claims  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms.  As  to  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  how  much  the  land  had 
been  improved,  he  might  observe  that  the 
same  difficulty  existed  at  present.     A  very 


little  alteration  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Bill  would  give  periodical  ascertainments 
of  what  had  been  expended  in  labour  or  in 
money  upon  an  estate.  At  present  the 
law  respecting  the  planting  of  timber  was 
analogous  to  what  he  desired  to  see  it :  at 
present  the  tenant  had  not  only  the  full 
benefit  of  the  crop  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  but  he  was  entitled  to  one  cutting 
after  that  expiration.  He  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  throwing  out  these  suggestions, 
being  most  anxious  to  assist  the  noble  Lord 
in  carrying  out  his  objects.  He  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  then  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  for  such  improvements 
as  it  might  be  thought  capable  of  receiving 
in  order  to  render  it  a  most  beneficial  mea- 
sure. He  was  certain  that  it  was  the  wish 
and  intention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  make  it 
so ;  but  he  had  considerable  apprehension 
that  in  its  present  form  the  measure  was 
not  calculated  to  do  all  the  good  of  which 
it  was  susceptible. 

POOR  LAW. 
Mr.  CHRISTIE  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  It 
was,  whether,  on  a  former  day,  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  answered  a  question 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  he  was  informed  of  the  existence  of 
a  letter,  of  which  he  made  no  mention,  and 
which  was  completely  opposed  to  his  an- 
swer? He  (Mr.  Christie)  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  two 
cases  that  had  come  before  the  public, 
regarding  two  women,  the  mothers  of  in- 
fants, who,  on  leaving  the  workhouses  of 
the  Wootton  Bassett  and  Ledbury  unions, 
had  had  their  children  stripped.  The  ques- 
tion he  had  put  on  a  former  day  was 
this: — "Whether  the  attention  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Butcher, 
tried  at  Salisbury  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  child, 
and  acquitted,  the  child  having  been 
stripped  of  its  clothing  on  the  mother's 
leaving  the  Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bas- 
sett workhouse;  and  to  the  case  of  Har- 
riett Bowkett,  tried  at  Hereford  on  the 
30th  of  March  for  the  exposure  of  her  in- 
fant child  with  intent  to  murder,  and  ac- 
quitted of  the  intention  to  murder,  the 
child  having  been  stripped  of  its  clothing 
on  the  mother  leaving  the  Ledbury  work- 
house; and  whether  the  stripping  infants 
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of  the  clothes  which  have  been  supplied  in 
the  workhouses,  where  the  mothers  have 
no  other  clothing  for  them,  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  workhouses,  is  ordered  or 
sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers ?"  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  an- 
swered him  by  reading  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  addressed  by  tho  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, on  tho  5th  of  February,  to  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  Wootton  Bassett 
union.  The  extract  read  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  as  follows : — 

"  Tho  Commissioners  think  it  right  to  state  to 
tho  guardians,  that  if  a  woman  delivered  in  a 
workhouse  of  a  bastard  child  desires  to  leave  the 
workhouse,  and  has  no  provision  of  clothing  for 
tho  child,  she  may  apply  to  tho  board  of  guardians 
or  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  they  may  make  her 
the  necessary  allowance  as  for  a  case  of  emergency 
under  tho  first  exception  to  Article  1  of  the  gene- 
ral prohibitory  order.  Tho  guardians  may  like- 
wise, if  they  think  fit,  empower  tho  master  of  the 
workhouso  to  furnish  clothing  for  the  child  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  where  there  is  not  time  for  tho 
woman  to  make  an  application  to  tho  board  of 
guardians  or  tho  relieving  officer." 

To  tho  case  of  tho  Ledbury  union  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  no  allusion 
in  his  answer,  and  he  (Mr.  Christie)  had 
been  surprised  by  the  omission;  but  he 
had  afterwards  availed  himself  of  an  op- 
portunity of  recalling  tho  attention  of 
tho  right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  subject, 
and  of  asking  whether  any  notice  had 
been  taken  of  it  by  tho  Commissioners. 
Instead  of  answering,  tho  right  hon. 
Baronet  complained  that  he  had  had  no 
notice  of  the  second  question  ;  and  tho  in- 
ference ho  (Mr.  Christie)  had  drawn  at  tho 
moment,  and  which  had  been  drawn  by  the 
public,  was,  that  in  tho  two  cases  tho  hoards 
of  guardians  or  the  workhouse  masters 
were  in  fault.  In  tho  case  of  the  Ledbury 
union  this  inference  would  certainly  be 
most  unjust,  because  it  appeared  that  im- 
mediately after  the  case  had  occurred,  the 
board  of  guardians  met  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  the  very  power  regarding 
which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
written.  The  rase  was  reported  to  the 
Commissioners,  anil  they  immediately  re- 
plied that  the  guardians  had  no  power  to 
do  what  they  had  done.  Their  letter  was 
in  these  terms : — 

*•  Ponr  l-i w  Commission.  D»*c.  10,  l^l/». 
"  Sir — I  am  dircctm!  by  tin*  Poor  LawCominfci- 
nioficrA  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  IKtli.  rt*|M»rtiiiir  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
jriinnliniis  of  the  l^llmry  union,  •  That  a  dincre- 
tionary  |m»wlt  be  given  to  the  muster  ami  luiitri:*-. 
of  the  workhouse  to  clothe  any  child  in  quitting 
tho  workhouso  which  may  hare  been  born  in  the 


workhouse,  and  not  left  the  workhouse  previously.' 
The  Commissioners  desire  to  explain  to  the  guar- 
dians, that  the  only  relief  which  a  master  and 
matron  can,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  or  at 
their  own  discretion,  afford,  is  that  provided  by 
Article  1  of  tho  general  workhouso  rules,  namely, 
tho  admission  of  a  destitute  person  into  the  work- 
house under  circumstances  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity.  The  guardians  cannot  delegate  to  theso 
officers  a  discretionary  power  to  grant  relief  in 
clothing.  The  guardians  themselves  can  alone 
give  such  relief,  and  they  must  issue  the  requisite 
direction  in  each  particular  case.  If  in  any  such 
case  tho  relief  afforded  by  the  guardians  should  bo 
at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  pro- 
hibitory order,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioners under  Article  4  of  that  order. 
"  To  Mr.  Hughes." 

In  tho  letter  from  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  read  an  extract  on  the  8th  of 
April,  the  direct  contrary  was  stated ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Christie)  wished  now  to  know 
whether,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  gave 
his  answer  on  that  occasion,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  the  letter  just 
read  ?  His  other  question  related  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  taken  a 
legal  opinion,  which  was  opposed  to  that 
he  (Mr.  Christie)  had  expressed.  He  was 
informed  that  no  case  had  at  that  time  been 
submitted  to  counsel  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  that  the  only  opinion  given  was  from 
one  of  their  assistant  secretaries.  Since 
that  date  a  case  had  been  drawn  up,  and 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  counsel; 
and  he  (Mr.  Christie)  wished  to  be  informed 
whether  any  opinion  had  yet  been  giyen 
on  that  case,  and  whether  tho  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  consent  to  produce  the  case 
and  tho  opinion  ? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  began  his  answer  by 
remonstrating  against  the  interposition  of 
questions  after  the  Order  of  the  Day  had 
been  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned  do- 
bate.  Ho  could  not  give  a  categorical 
reply  to  what  had  been  asked;  but  as  to 
the  first  inquiry  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  at  the  time  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man put  his  former  question,  ho  (Sir  J. 
Graham)   had   not   directed  his  attention 

Jarticularly  to  the  correspondence  with  tho 
jedbury  guardians.  The  hon.  Member 
had  stated  a  portion  of  that  correspondence, 
wh ieh  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  should  lay  the  whole  of  it  be- 
fore the  House.  Ah  an  illustration  of  tho 
inconvenience  of  these  interlocutory  discus- 
sions, lit*  might  mention  that  a  Motion  had 
been  made  for  the  production  of  the  wbolo 
of  the  correspondence  with  tho  Ledbury 
union  ;  it  had  been  granted,  and  it  would 
be  placed  upon  the  Table  entire  in  all  its 
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parts,  and  not  garbled  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  read  it.  When  it  was  before  the 
House,  it  would  be  open  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman or  to  any  other  Member  to  found 
a  Motion  upon  it  if  he  thought  fit.  In  an- 
swering, it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
(Sir  James  Graham)  to  offer  some  expla- 
nation. The  House  might  infer,  unless  it 
had  watched  closely  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  Member,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Ledbury  guardians  referred  to  the  clothing 
of  infants.  This  was  not  so ;  but  it  gave 
"  a  discretionary  power  to  the  master 
and  matron  of  the  workhouse  to  clothe  any 
child  on  quitting  the  workhouse,  which  may 
have  been  born  in  the  workhouse,  and  not 
have  left  the  workhouse  previously. ' '  That 
resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners;  and  in  answer  to  it, 
understanding  it  to  apply  to  children  ge- 
nerally, and  not  to  infants,  the  letter  of 
the  Commissioners  was  directed.  The 
Ledbury  guardians  explained  that  their 
resolution,  though  purporting  to  apply  to 
children  generally,  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  infants;  and  on  the  5th  of  January 
the  Commissioners  wrote  a  letter,  which 
would  appear  in  the  correspondence,  and 
which  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  would  take 
the  liberty  of  reading : — 

"  Poor  Law  Commission-office, 

Somerset  House,  Jan.  5,  1846. 
"  Rev.  Sir — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  in  which  you  explain  to 
the  Commissioners  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  guardians  of 
Ledbury  union,  on  the  16th  ultimo,  to  the  effect 
that  a  discretionary  power  be  given  to  the  master 
and  matron  of  the  workhouse  to  clothe  any  child 
on  quitting  the  workhouse,  which  may  have  been 
born  in  the  workhouse,  and  not  have  left  the  work- 
house previously.  The  resolution  of  the  guardi- 
ans, as  it  at  present  stands,  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  for  more  extensive  than  the  indi- 
vidual case  stated  in  your  letter  would  seem  to 
require.  The  words  '  any  child  born  in  the  work- 
house* might  for  anything  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion, be  taken  to  extend  to  a  child  of  ten  years 
old,  and  such  child  might  be  leaving  the  work- 
house without  any  parents.  The  Commissioners 
have  no  objection  to  the  guardians  authorizing  the 
master  to  give  clothing  to  infants  leaving  the  work- 
house with  their  mothers,  and  having  been  born 
therein,  the  mother  having  no  clothes  for  the 
child.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  as 
little  additional  inducement  as  possible  is  held 
out,  by  means  of  any  resolution  of  this  nature, 
for  women  so  situated  to  come  into  the  work- 
house for  the  purpose  of  being  confined  and  of 
obtaining  a  supply  of  clothing  for  their  children. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Reverend  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

"  E.  CnADwicK,  Secretary. 
"  To  the  Rev.  E.  Higgins,  Bosbury  House, 

near  Great  Malvern.'' 


Such  was  the  order  of  the  Commissioners 
in  January,  nearly  a  month  before  there 
had  been  any  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  would  have  seen  it  if  he  had  only 
waited  until  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence was  upon  the  Table  and  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members.  The  hon.  Member  had 
also  asked  as  to  the  advice  taken  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  point  of 
legality ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  not  aware 
that  they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having 
two  under-secretaries  who  were  barristers, 
Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Lumley,  and  from  these 
learned  gentlemen  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
asking  advice  ;  if  he  did  not  mistake,  the 
secretary  to  the  Commissioners  was  not  a 
member  of  the  profession  ;  but  if  he  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  were  correctly  informed,  all 
the  points  had  now  been  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General,  to  the  Solicitor  General, 
and  to  another  member  of  the  Bar,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Commissioners.  Unless 
some  strong  Parliamentary  reason  were 
given  for  so  unusual  a  course  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  case  and  a  legal  opinion  upon 
it,  he  must  decline  laying  them  upon  the 
Table. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  (IRELAND)  BILL 
—ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  read,  for  resum- 
ing the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Protec- 
tion of  Life  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  ROSS  said,  that  he  should  have 
been  ready  to  vote  with  Ministers  if  the 
substance  of  the  Bill  had  been  in  any  rea- 
sonable degree  answerable  to  its  objects. 
Every  measure  of  coercion  must  produce 
serious  inconvenience  to  some  parties,  and 
the  great  ground  for  this  measure  failed, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  crime  in  Ireland  had  recently  under- 
gone a  material  diminution.  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln),  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  the  other  night,  had  made  one 
important  admission,  viz.,  that  all  offences 
committed  by  men  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crime,  had  their  origin  in  agrarian 
discontents.  It  had  been  allowed  on  all 
hands,  though  there  might  bo  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  evils  of 
Ireland,  that  there  was  no  direct  connexion 
between  the  atrocities  complained  of,  and 
politics  or  religion.  If  Ireland  had  elec- 
toral, representative,  or  municipal  rights 
equal  to  those  of  England;  if  her  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements  were  governed  by  prin- 
ciples of  common  equity  or  common  sense  ; 
still  he  was  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the 
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misrule  of  former  times,  and  the  disastrous 
condition  of  the  country,  statesmen  would 
have  to  grapple  with  difficulties  just  as 
great  as  at  present.  It  was  to  the  causes 
of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  turn  its  attention 
with  the  utmost  assiduity.  He  should  be 
ashamed  of  filling  a  seat  in  that  House, 
and  of  looking  his  countrymen  in  the  face, 
if  he  did  not  struggle  to  obtain  justice  for 
the  land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  affections. 
The  causes  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  had,  in 
his  opinion,  been  imperfectly  stated  and 
understood.  Some  attributed  those  evils 
to  poverty ;  but  only  give  him  an  abund- 
ance of  potatoes  and  salt,  and  a  mere  roof 
to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  and  an  Irishman 
was  as  happy  as  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
Others  held  that  the  curse  of  Ireland  was 
absenteeism;  but  the  truth  was,  that  many 
of  the  estates  of  absentees — for  instance, 
those  of  the  London  companies — were  the 
best  managed  in  the  island.  The  peasantry 
had  always  been  a  wretched,  down-trodden 
people;  and  their  present  melancholy  con- 
dition was  the  inheritance  of  ages.  The 
House  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  existence 
of  40*.  freeholders,  and  the  multiplication 
of  them  on  estates  with  a  view  to  elections. 
When  they  were  abolished,  a  reaction  com- 
menced, and  the  owners  of  properties  be- 
gan the  process  which  had  been  called  ex- 
termination. He  traced  the  misfortunes 
of  Ireland  in  an  especial  degree  to  the 
want  of  employment ;  the  presence  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  was  the  cause  of  tranquillity  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Look- 
ing, then,  at  the  remedies  that  ought  to 
be  adopted,  he  would  first  speak  of  the 
measure  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  yes- 
terday. He  did  not  think  the  alteration 
of  the  law  as  regarded  tenant  rights  would 
nrove  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  ex- 
isted through  Ireland.  There  were  other 
measures  which,  if  adopted,  would  contri- 
bute much  to  the  physical  comfort  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  population.  The 
question  respecting  waste  lands  was  one  of 
the  highest  importance.  Ho  believed  that 
a  wise  system  might  be  devised  which 
would  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  pauper  population,  now  almost 
destitute,  give  means  to  ]M?rsons  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wastes,  of  locating 
their  tenants  upon  them,  and  in  time  raise 
up  a  race  of  yeomen  who  would  be  a  bless- 
ing and  ornament  to  the  country.  The 
railways  now  in  course  of  construction 
would  no  doubt  prove  of  great  benefit  to 


the  labouring  population  of  the  vicinities; 
and  the  benefit  might  be  greater  if  Govern- 
ment would  lend  the  aid  of  the  public  credit 
in  cases  where  difficulty  was  found  in  rais- 
ing the  required  amount  of  capital.  A 
new  naval  station  might  be  created  in 
some  of  the  western  harbours  or  at  Cork  ; 
for  he  considered  that  Ireland  had  a  right 
to  benefit  by  the  public  expenditure  in  this 
branch  of  the  service.  The  introduction 
of  manufactures  more  widely  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  would  be  a  most  important 
instrument  for  promoting  general  pros- 
perity. For  these  purposes,  and  with  a 
view  to  these  objects,  peace  was  indispen- 
sable. If  these  measures  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  expected  effect  among  the  pauper 
population,  then  he  said  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  trying  the  strong  hand  of  power, 
putting  down  outrage,  and  repressing  vio- 
lence by  all  the  means  that  Parliament 
could  devise,  if  it  should  even  be  necessary 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The 
people  of  Ireland  had  not  confidence  in  the 
law  of  the  land  nor  in  its  administration; 
and  they  had  unhappily  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  way  of  righting 
themselves  but  by  their  own  devices.  He 
hoped  they  had  now  seen  an  end  of  arbi- 
trary legislation  for  Ireland.  The  heads 
of  Administration,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
Opposition,  and  that  new  party  which  had 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, were  all  united  in  sentiments  on  this 
point.  He  hoped  that  they  would  sec  no 
more  party  warfare  on  that  field,  and  that 
the  only  object  kept  in  view  by  the  Legis- 
lature would  be  the  good  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  deserved  the  cordial 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  that  country  for 
what  he  had  done.  He  knew  the  feelings 
of  the  constituency  which  he  represented; 
and  they  believed  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  have  done  more,  had  he  not 
been  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Who- 
ever might  carry  on  the  work  of  ameliora- 
tion, he  congratulated  the  future  Minister 
that  he  would  enter  upon  his  task  under 
favourable  auspices.  He  hoped  they  would 
have  no  more  shifts  and  temporary  expe- 
dients ;  as  Ireland  had  suffered  under  sys- 
tematic mismanagement,  he  trusted  to  see 
an  attempt  made  by  systematic  good  go- 
vernment to  place  her  on  a  parallel  footing 
with  this  country. 

Mr.  M.  MILNES  thought  an  Englinh 
Member  would  \wst  discharge  his  duty  by 
stating  as  shortly  as  possible  the  grounds 
for  the  course  he  felt  called  open  to  take 
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on  this  Bill.  It  was  not  one  of  the  least 
disagreeable  consequences  of  the  present 
political  conjunction,  that  every  Member 
was  thrown,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  en- 
tirely on  his  own  judgment  to  make  his 
own  choice.  They  had  no  longer  leaders 
on  whom  they  could  confidently  rely,  nor 
was  this  liberty  impared  by  anything  that 
had  taken  place  in  previous  discussions  on 
this  question.  This  Bill  came  before  them 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
came  down  to  that  House,  backed  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lords,  and 
was  presented  to  them  as  likely  to  produce 
a  strong  moral  effect,  if  passed  by  that 
House  in  a  manner  at  all  resembling  that 
which  had  characterized  its  reception  by 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  It 
was  to  the  moral  effect  rather  than  to  the 
active  enforcement  of  the  Bill,  that  their 
attention  was  directed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  held  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  pass  the 
Bill  now,  when  all  hope  of  moral  effect 
from  it  had  vanished.  If  Government  had 
now  possessed  the  same  influence  in  that 
House  as  they  had  some  time  ago  enjoyed 
—if  they  could  have  carried  this  Bill  into 
full  and  immediate  operation  at  the  mo- 
ment when  these  outrages  were  occurring 
in  Ireland,  he  did  not  deny  that  a  con- 
siderable and  beneficial  effect  might  have 
been  produced — an  effect  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  Whig  Coercion  Bill,  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  beneficial  in  its  im- 
mediate effects,  and  not  the  less  so  because 
it  was  never  acted  upon.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  recommending  this  Bill  to 
their  notice,  said,  it  was  now  clear  that 
they  must  legislate  for  Ireland  and  Irish 
interests,  not  with  English  views  or  for 
English  approbation,  but  in  a  mode  to 
give  general  contentment  to  persons  whose 
judgment  would  be  trusted  in  that  country. 
If  there  was  any  meaning  in  this  declara- 
tion, how  were  they  to  carry  the  Bill  into 
effect  against  the  constant  and  determined 
opposition  of  Irish  Members  ?  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  representatives  of  that 
country  were  unaware  of  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  outrages  that  afflicted  it  ? 
Could  they  suppose  for  a  moment,  if  this 
Bill  would  really  diminish  the  number  of 
those  outrages,  for  which,  of  course,  the 
Irish  Members  felt  just  as  much  horror  as 
the  English,  that  they  would  not  have 
readily  co-operated  with  the  Government, 
as  English  counties  situated  in  the  same 
way  would  have  done?  But  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  pass  this  measure  in 
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despite  of  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, and  to  pass  an  ultra-constitutional 
law  in  direct  violation  of  the  feelings  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people. 
They  were  called  upon  to  do  this,  not  by  a 
Government  able  to  accompany  this  Bill 
with  great  measures  of  social  amelioration 
for  Ireland — not  by  one  strong  enough  to 
carry  those  measures  in  spite  of  opposing 
interests,  but  by  a  Government  which 
he  could  only  regard,  to  make  use  of  a 
term  he  had  employed  before,  as  a  Govern- 
ment ad  interim.  He  admitted  that  if 
Ministers  did  retire  from  office  on  this  un- 
happy question,  they  would  take  with  them 
the  conviction  that  this  was  not  the  policy 
on  which  they  had  generally  acted  towards 
Ireland.  It  was  rather  a  fatal  exception 
than  the  continuation  of  any  rule;  and  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  perfectly  fair 
if  Government  had  come  down  to  the  House 
and  said  that  they  thought  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  proposed  it  were 
changed — that  the  outrages  had  diminish- 
ed in  number — that  the  continuous  and  re- 
solute opposition  offered  by  the  Irish 
Members  to  the  Bill  would  considerably 
impair  its  value  ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
slightly  greater  relaxation  of  the  principles 
they  had  formerly  held  would  have  made 
very  little  difference  as  regarded  their 
character.  In  the  estimation  of  every 
reasonable  man,  that  would  have  been  a 
just  abandonment  of  an  injudicious  mea- 
sure. He  could  not  but  consider  the  re- 
tirement of  Ministers,  to  which  he  looked 
forward,  under  present  circumstances,  as 
a  fortunate  event.  They  had  been  car- 
rying  out  measures  of  the  same  tendency 
with  those  of  the  Government  displaced  in 
1841  ;  it  belonged  to  the  Members  of  that 
Government  to  pass  those  measures,  and 
to  claim  the  full  reward  of  their  accom- 
plishment. If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
his  Friends  were  to  have  the  glory  of 
passing  those  measures  into  law,  it  was  at 
least  not  unjust  that  the  Government  which 
they  chose  to  displace  on  the  principle  they 
had  since  adopted,  should  now  have  a  fair 
chance  of  regaining  the  places  they  then 
lost.  Holding  these  opinions,  he  could  not 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  vote  he 
should  give.  A  gratifying  circumstance 
attending  the  changes  that  might  be  anti- 
cipated was  this,  that  if  the  Bill  were  lost, 
it  would  be  lost  by  the  act  of  that  party 
who  were  generally  considered  the  most 
strict  and  severe  in  their  administration  of 
Ireland.  The  Coercion  Bill  would  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  law  by  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  those  identical  Members  who,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
most  ready  to  promote  it.  From  whatever 
motives  the  Bill  was  rejected,  the  Gentle- 
men who  rejected  it  would  preclude  them- 
selves from  taking,  on  any  future  occasion, 
any  measure  of  greater  severity  against 
Ireland  than  the  necessity  of  the  case 
might  imperatively  demand.  They  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  the  hope  that  it  was 
not  by  such  means  as  these  that  Ireland 
would  in  future  be  governed ;  and  that  the 
happy  day  would  come  when  the  Irish 
questions  which  had  long  agitated  that 
House  would  cease  to  exist,  and  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  the  character  of 
their  legislation  for  Ireland  and  for  York- 
shire. Then  would  the  nations  be  bound 
together  as  a  happy  and  united  people, 
determined  by  their  manifestations  of  good 
will  to  consolidate  the  Union  so  strongly 
that  the  repealers  could  never  hope  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  thankful  to  Him  who  had 
placed  them  there,  under  the  sway  of  our 
beneficent  Sovereign,  to  deliberate  for  the 
advantage  of  a  united  people. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  said :  I  wish 
to  detain  the  House  the  shortest  possible 
time;  and  to  this  end  I  shall  condense  what 
I  have  to  say  into  the  briefest,  simplest, 
and  plainest  form.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment say  that  the  purpose  of  this  measure 
is  to  put  down  criminal  outrages  and  to 
protect  life  in  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  these 
are  objects  which  wo  on  this  side  havo  as 
much  at  heart  as  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  we  will  go  any  lengths  really 
to  effect  them,  But  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  system  of  outrage  prevalent  in  Ire- 
land, surely  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
and  to  direct  your  remedies  to  its  cause;  to 
attack  the  root  of  the  disease,  not  its 
symptoms  merely.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Lincoln)  said  the  other  night,  "  The  whole 
body  coq>ornte  of  society  is  diseased— every 
relation  of  life  is  diseased."  True,  most 
true;  but  what  is  the  disease  ?  The  out- 
rages are  not  the  disease  ;  they  are  the 
symptoms  only.  What,  then,  is  the  dis- 
ease itself,  and  what  its  causes  ?  No  one, 
I  imagine,  supposes  these  mines  to  be  com- 
mitted out  of  a  mere  wanton  spirit  of  evil. 
No  one  now  attributes  them  to  political 
agitation,  or  sectarian  and  religious  animo- 
sities. Their  real  cause  and  character  no 
one  can  now  plead  ignorance  of,  after  tho 
proofs  that  have  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  by  the  evidenco  taken  by  suc- 
cessive Committees  and  ComniisMons.  I 
havo  myself  proved  it  to  you  long  since.     1 


will  tell  you  once  more,  and  I  defy  any 
man  acquainted  with  the  evidence  to  con- 
tradict me.  The  disease  that  affects  the 
Irish  peasantry,  and  causes  them  to  com- 
mit or  to  sanction  those  shocking  outrages 
which  swell  your  constabulary  reports — that 
disease  which  you  say  affects  the  whole 
body  politic,  and  disorganizes  society — is  a 
deadly  struggle  among  the  people  for  life 
and  the  means  of  living — a  frightful  com- 
petition for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for 
tho  means  of  existence.  It  is  a  war  for 
dear  life  that  rages  more  or  less  secretly 
and  silently,  but  not  the  less  fearfully, 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  land.  The  noble  Lord, 
I  own,  startled  me  the  other  night  by  say- 
ing  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
crimes  are  of  an  agrarian  character.  Of 
course  there  may  be  different  meanings  at- 
tached to  that  word  by  different  persona. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  noble  Lord  s  chief 
authority,  the  Devon  Commissioners,  calls 
them  agrarian,  and  attributes  them  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  disputes  about  land;  arc 
this  can  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Re- 
port itself.  The  noble  Lord  next  relied 
upon  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Miller,  the 
inspector-general  of  the  constabulary,  and 
Mr.  Cahill.  Colonel  Miller,  it  is  true,  says 
that  five-sixths  of  the  criminal  offences  in 
Ireland  are  classified  by  the  sub-inspectors 
of  constabulary,  from  the  reports  sent  by 
the  constables,  as  other  than  agrarian. 
But  tho  whole  question  turns  on  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  or  what  you  choose  to 
term  agrarian.  Now,  I  have  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  them,  the  Returns 
presented  this  morning  of  the  criminal  out- 
rages perpetrated  during  the  last  five 
months,  in  the  five  counties  which  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  chief  scenes  of  this  system 
of  outrage;  and  I  have  divided  them  into 
these  seven  classes,  according  to  the  causes 
assigned  on  the  face  of  the  Report  to 
them,  viz.,  agrarian,  by  which  I  mean 
quarrels  about  the  occupation  of  land,  rent, 
ejectments,  severity  of  bailiffs,  and  conacre 
land.  All  these  1  think,  beyond  dispute, 
must  bo  considered  agrarian.  The  next 
class  I  have  taken  are  quarrels  for  work  at 
wages,  such  as  the  employment  of  stran- 
gers, or  the  turning  off  of  labourers.  The 
next  class  is  offences  connected  with  the 
price  or  scarcity  of  food,  such  as  have  not 
been  unfrequent  of  late  during  the  appre- 
hension of  famine.  There  remain  some 
offences  connected  with  the  giving  evidence 
or  prosecution  of  parties  implicated  in  the 
agrarian   crimes  themselves ;  robbery  of 
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arms,  offences  to  which  no  cause  is  assigned 
by  the  police;  and,  lastly,  other  offences  of 
a  miscellaneous'  character,  not  referable  to 
the  other  heads.  The  result  is,  that  of 
the  whole  895  offences  reported,  500  are 
of  an  agrarian  character,  156  relate  to  em- 
ployment and  food,  31  to  prosecutions,  70 
are  unknown,  and  148  only,  out  of  near 
900,  are  referred  to  causes  which  appear  to 
have  no  direct  connexion  with  land  or  the 
means  of  living,  or  the  support  of  that  sys- 
tem of  intimidation  which  is  established  by 
the  peasantry  to  maintain  themselves  in 
their  present  livelihood.  Three-fourths  of 
the  wnole  number  of  offences  are  directly 
referred,  by  the  constabulary  themselves, 
to  quarrels  for  land,  food,  or  work.  But 
what  does  Colonel  Miller  himself  say  ?  I 
refer  the  House  to  his  evidence ;  and 
I  will  now  only  read,  to  save  time,  from 
the  summary  of  the  evidence  in  the  in- 
dex : — 

••  Agrarian  system  of  terror  prevalent  through- 
out all  Ireland ;  incoming  tenants  generally  the 
victims,  11.  Object  of  agrarian  outrages  to  regu- 
late the  letting  of  land  ;  but  modified  by  sectarian 
prejudices  in  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tricts ;  apparent  from  the  form  of  threatening  no- 
tioes  adopted  by  Catholic  and  Protestants  under 
similar  circumstances— copies  of  threatening  no- 
tioes  given,  11,  12.  A  tenant  of  the  name  of 
Barry  '  brutally*  murdered,  on  the  estate  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  in  county  Tipperary, 
in  consequence  of  having  succeeded  an  ejected  ten- 
ant, 11.  The  Shepherds  murdered  in  the  King's 
county  for  taking  land  from  whioh  a  widow  was 
ejected,  12.  Daniel  Brien,  in  the  King's  county, 
emboldened  by  the  murder  of  the  Shepherds  to 
hold  forcible  possession  of  his  farm,  after  being 
allowed  his  crops  and  117/.  as  compensation  by 
landlord,  for  surrendering  peaceable  possession, 
11,  12.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  letting 
of  land  fixed  on  the  mind  of  the  rural  population, 
and  their  hostility  to  the  occupying  tenant  revived 
after  a  lapse  of  years  by  the  disturbance  of  a  dis- 
trict, 12.  Rent  of  conacre  prescribed  by  threat- 
ening notice  recently — 10/.  for  old  pasture  land, 
Si.  for  manured,  and  67.  for  rough  stubble,  12.  A 
steward  threatened,  and  the  horse  on  whioh  he 
rode  shot,  in  county  Roscommon,  to  intimidate 
the  landlord,  and  induce  him  to  let  potato  ground ; 
apprehensions  entertained  of  similar  offences,  18. 
Murders  perpetrated  to  intimidate  landlords,  and 
to  embolden  refractory  tenants  ;  the  assassinations 
of  the  Shepherds  an  instanoe  of  the  system,  12, 
Object  of  agrarian  outrages,  in  grazing  districts, 
to  break  up  land  for  conacre,  12,  13." 

The  noble  Lord's  next  authority  was  Mr. 
Cahill,  the  Crown  prosecutor,  and  a  soli- 
citor and  land  agent  of  Tipperary.  If  1 
were  to  select  any  witness  of  all  who  were 
brought  before  Lord  Devon's  Commission 
to  provo  by  his  evidence  the  very  reverse 
of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition,  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  make  a  better  selection 
than  that  of  Mr.  Cahill.     I  turn  to  his  evi- 


dence, and  I  will  only  read  a  few  pas- 
sages : — 

"  Of  what  class  are  the  offences  which  are  more 
general  in  the  county  ? — Heretofore  riots  at  fairs 
were  the  most  general.  Those  have  been  almost 
entirely  got  rid  of;  but  waylaying  persons  and 
beating  them  has  not  been  so  completely  got  rid 
>>f ;  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  rather  more 
general  than  they  have  been — violent  attacks  upon 
the  person  from  malice,  arising  from  different 
sauses,  but  generally  from  some  dispute  in  refer- 
ence to  land. 

"  Have  those  offences  generally  appeared  to  be 
the  act  of  one  individual,  or  have  there  been  many 
persons  concerned  in  them  ? — There  have  been 
generally  from  four  to  six  persons  concerned  in 
those  waylayings ;  sometimes  fewer  and  sometimes 
more. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  waylaying  offences  are 
generally  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land  ? 
— Yes ;  the  malice  causing  them  has  been  con- 
nected with  disputes  relating  to  land  in  general. 

"  Do  the  parties  who  commit  those  outrages 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  of  payment,  or 
any  other  motive  ? — No  ;  my  impression  is  that 
those  things  in  general  are  not  done  for  payment. 
Money  is  given  in  some  cases  ;  but  generally  these 
outrages  are  committed  from  a  kind  of  feeling  that 
the  parties  creating  annoyance  upon  the  subject 
of  land  should  be  put  down  ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  loose  persons  to  commit  outrages  upon  parties 
meddling  with  land,  in  a  way  to  affect  the  interests 
of  the  occupiers.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  parties 
who  expect  the  persons  for  whom  they  do  it  will 
do  a  similar  act  for  them,  in  case  the  necessity 
should  arise. 

"  Are  those  parties  themselves  landowners  ? — 
They  are  occupiers  of  small  portions  of  land,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  ten  acres — generally  under  ten 
acres. 

"  Have  you  observed,  when  agrarian  outrages 
are  committed,  that  the  country  people  about  have 
been  cognisant  of  them  ? — I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  agrarian  outrage  commit- 
ted, but  that  the  inhabitants  about  know  all  the 
circumstances  and  the  parties  concerned. 

"  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting 
evidence  ? — It  is  almost  utterly  impossible  to  get 
at  the  evidence.  I  have  been  engaged,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Crown,  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  three  or  four  murders  commit- 
ted in  Tipperary.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Wayland ;  the  murder  of  Mr.  James  Scully ; 
the  murder  of  Murphy,  a  farmer,  at  Foxford,  near 
Bansha  ;  the  murder  of  Mr.  O'Keefe,  at  Thurles  ; 
and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Daniel  Byrne,  near  Temple* 
tuohy ;  and  of  course  I  had  peculiar  means  in  that 
way  of  seeing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  any  evi- 
dence. In  Mr.  Cooper's  case  the  evidence  was 
procured,  and  two  men  executed.  In  Murphy's 
case  it  was  also  ultimately  procured,  and  one  man 
executed ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
O'Keefe,  though  every  exertion  was  used,  I  could 
not  have  it ;  and  in  case  of  the  murder  of  Byrne 
there  was  evidence,  but  the  man  was  acquitted  ; 
but  immense  difficulty  is  found  in  endeavouring  to 
get  at  evidence. 

"  Is  it  your  impression  in  regard  to  those  oases 
that  there  were  many  persons  witnessed  the  mur- 
ders, or  were  cognisant  of  the  fact  f — There  were 
;  not  many  persons  witnessing  it  in  any  of  those 
eases.  My  belief  is  that  Mr.  O'Keefe's  murder 
was  perpetrated  by  a  single  man.    There  were 
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three  persons  engaged  in  the  attack  upon  Bjrne 
when  he  was  shot.  Mr.  Scully's  murder  is  com- 
pletely involved  in  mystery :  he  was  found  mur- 
dered in  a  field  ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  two  persons.  Murphy's  case  was 
one  of  a  very  aggravated  nature.  They  came  to 
the  house  which  his  family  were  in,  he  was  out  of 
it ;  they  left  a  portion  of  the  party  guarding  his 
wife,  and  the  rest  remained  outside  until  he  came 
towards  the  house,  and  they  then  murdered  him. 
In  that  there  were  six  or  eight  persons  engaged. 
With  regard  to  Byrne's  murder,  I  am  sure  several 
of  the  country  people  could  have  given  us  evidence 
which  they  would  not  give  ;  but  I  am  able  to  state 
generally  that  there  is  an  utter  indisposition  to 
give  any  evidence  whatever  of  any  offence  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  land. 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  indisposition  ; 
is  it  to  terror  or  any  other  cause  ? — In  some  de- 
gree to  terror  ;  but  there  is  an  actual  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  give  evidence.  They 
believe  that  their  own  interests  are  bound  up  in 
the  cause  of  the  parties  committing  these  murders, 
and  any  party  giving  evidence  against  them  is 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  general  class  to 
which  he  belongs. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  undue  protection  is  given 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  these  outrages  ? — My 
impression  is  that  the  occupiers  of  land— farmers 
and  small  tenants — will  all  receive  a  man  that 
they  know  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  of  that 
description,  and  that  they  will  harbour  him  and 
protect  him ;  and  he  is,  in  point  of  fact,  looked 
upon  as  a  better  man  than  another,  because  he 
has  put  down  what  they  call  a  tyrant.  He  is  sure 
of  being  received  wherever  ho  goes,  and  has  the 
character  of  what  they  call  a  •  good  boy.' 

"  Is  it  the  result  of  your  observation  that  there 
are  some  properties  in  Tipperary  remarkable  for 
outrage? — Those  two  properties  have  been  for 
some  years  back  perfectly  notorious  for  them, 
and  several  murders  have  been  committed  upon 
them. 

"  Does  your  knowledge  also  enable  you  to  state 
that  there  properties  remarkably  free  from  them  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  freedom  from  out- 
rage or  the  increase  of  outrage  has  been  upon  par- 
ticular properties;  but  in  particular  districts  it 
is  so. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  two  properties  you  have  al- 
luded to,  wero  there  resident  agents  ? — No,  not  on 
Mr.  Bowen's ;  and  on  the  other  there  was  a  mid- 
dleman— it  belonged  to  a  gentleman  from  the 
county  of  Clare.  Some  disputes  arose,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with ;  but 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  litigation  and  out- 
rage upon  Mr.  Bowen's  property.  There  was  also 
a  middleman  ;  he  received  the  rent  from  theoccu- 

Siers  up  to  a  particular  day — this  I  know  from 
sing  present  at  the  trial,  in  which  it  was  stated 
Mr.  Bowen  was  the  head  landlord — the  middle 
landlord,  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect,  received 
the  rent  up  to  a  particular  gale  day  ;  he  did  not 
pay  Mr.  Bowen.  The  lands  were  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent ;  and  Mr.  Bowen,  when  he  came 
in,  did  not  wish  to  liave  so  many  tenants,  and 
though  they  had  paid  the  rent  to  the  middleman 
they  lost  their  interest,  and  were  turned  out  by 
Bowen's  agent.  They  took  forcible  possession  ; 
there  were  several  prosecutions  and  several  out- 
rages upon  it,  and  it  has  continued  in  a  disturbed 
state.  I  have  always  considered  that  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  disturbances  in  the  north  riding.  Dis- 


turbances have  taken  place,  bad  characters  ar* 
collected  in  the  locality,  and  any  man  who  has  a 
grievance  to  complain  of  uses  those  man  as  instru- 
ments in  avenging  it." 

I  think  the  noble  Lord  was  guilt y  of  a  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  and  garbled  Mr. 
Cahill's  evidence,  when  he  read  words  from 
his  evidence  to  the  effect  that  these  crimes 
were  the  result  of  individual  malice,  and 
left  out  the  words  that  follow,  namely, 
"malice  connected  with  disputes  about 
land."  Mr.  Cahill  refers  these  outrages 
almost  wholly  (generally,  he  says)  to  dis- 
putes about  land.  But  the  truth  is,  a  con- 
siderable number  are  caused  by  disputes 
about  conacre  and  employment,  as  well  as 
the  direct  tenure  of  land.  These  toge- 
ther form  the  sole  means  of  living  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  The  occupation  of  a 
farm,  of  conacre,  or  of  a  situation  of  la* 
bourer,  are  essential  to  existence  in  Ire- 
land; and  they  are  defended  as  men  defend 
their  lives,  by  force,  by  violence,  by  intimi- 
dation, by  any  means,  however  illegal. 
And  so  it  will  be,  in  spite  of  your  Coercion 
Acts,  until  you  afford  them  some  security 
for  life  by  peaceful  and  honest  industry— 
until  you  guarantee  by  law  their  right  and 
title  to  existence,  and  provide  them  with 
means  of  its  continuance.  Thus  only  can 
you  disarm  the  assassin  of  his  plea  of  extreme 
necessity.  Thus  only  can  you  gain  the  re- 
spect of  the  peasantry  to  the  law,  and  pre- 
vent their  any  longer  countenancing  and 
sanctioning  the  worst  crimes.  Do  yon 
deny  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are 
fighting  for  existence  in  maintaining  this 
system  of  outrage  ?  Why,  are  there  not* 
on  the  evidence  of  your  own  Commissioners9 
Reports,  two  millions  of  persons  and  up- 
wards in  a  state  of  unrelieved  destitution— 
that  is,  starving,  or  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. It  is  to  avoid  this  fate,  or  a  worse, 
that  the  farmers  and  labourers  commit  or 
sanction  these  crimes.  Your  object,  yon 
say,  is  to  protect  life.  Oh,  we  will  join  yon 
heartily  in  this,  if  you  set  about  it  the  right 
way.  But  remember  life  is  destroyed  in 
Ireland  in  other  ways  than  by  the  bullet  of 
the  assassin.  Life  is  taken  in  Ireland 
through  the  slow  agonies  of  want,  and  dis- 
ease engendered  by  want,  when  human 
beings  are  deprived  (however  legally)  of 
their  only  means  of  living,  and  no  resource 
afforded  them  in  its  place.  When  a  land- 
lord clears  his  estate,  by  driving  from  their 
homes  hundreds  of  poor  tenants  who  have 
no  other  possible  resource  of  refuge,  does 
he  not  as  effectually  destroy  their  lives  (at 
least  of  many  of  them)  as  if  he  shot  them  at 
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once  ?  It  would  be  mercy  to  do  so  in  com- 
parison. Do  you  deny  that  the  lives  of 
the  peasantry  are  unprotected  by  law — that 
they  are  obliged  to  protect  themselves  by 
these  criminal  outrages  ?  I  ask  you,  if, 
since  these  very  discussions  began,  if  we 
have  not  had  proofs,  multiplied  proofs,  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
are  decimating  the  people  of  Ireland?  Ay, 
in  the  midst  of  fever  and  famine,  in  the 
month  of  Februrary,  was  not  a  whole  vil- 
lage razed  by  Mr.  Gerrard — 400  souls  turn- 
ed out  upon  the  highway — not  allowed  even 
to  rest  in  the  roadside  ditches  ?  Was  not 
another  village  razed  by  the  Marquess  of 
Waterford  ?  Another,  I  believe,  by  the 
relatives  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Nenagh,  who  was 
murdered  —  another  threatened  by  Mr. 
Pierce  Carrick,  who  was  murdered  for  the 
intention  ?  All  these,  and  numerous  other 
facts  of  the  kind,  are  going  on  at  this  mo- 
ment. Even  in  this  morning's  paper  I  see 
afresh  announcement  of  a  clearance  of  180 
individuals.  As  leases  drop  in,  landlords 
consider  themselves  justified  in  consolidat- 
ing their  estates,  and  ejecting  the  numerous 
families  of  tenantry  who  have  occupied 
under  the  old  leases.  Now,  I  ask,  what 
becomes  of  these  ejected  wretches,  whose 
houses  are  pulled  down,  who  are  driven 
forth  from  the  land  where  they  were  born 
and  bred,  hunted  even  out  of  the  roadside 
ditches  when  they  take  shelter  there,  as 
was  literally  the  case  in  the  Gerrard  clear- 
ance ?  Where  are  they  to  go  ?  How  are 
they  to  live  ?  They  are  trespassers  every 
where,  even  on  the  high  road.  No  one 
wants  them — no  one  employs  or  shelters 
them.  If  they  squat  on  another  landlord's 
estate,  they  are  driven  out  again  as  nui- 
sances— pests  —  as  people,  in  one  word, 
who  have  no  right  to  exist.  True,  they 
have  none  in  law;  but  I  much  doubt  whe- 
ther, in  the  sight  of  God,  their  right  to 
existence,  and  the  means  of  existence,  be 
not  as  strong  and  holy  as  that  of  any  peer 
or  prince  of  the  realm.  I  ask,  what  be- 
comes of  them  ?  Why,  we  know,  on  the 
best  authority,  they  wander  to  the  towns 
and  try  to  live  by  beggary;  but  they  do 
not  live  long.  Br.  Doyle,  whose  evidence 
no  will  dispute,  tells  you  their  fate. 

"  Disease,"  he  says,  "and  want,  soon  carry  off 
the  greater  number  of  them.  They  die  in  a  little 
time.  He  knew  thirty  families  come  into  the 
town  in  which  he  lived  from  some  such  ejectment ; 
in  one  twelvemonth  twenty  out  of  the  thirty  fami- 
lies, i.  e.  two-thirds  of  them,  had  died." 

Is  not  an  ejectment,  then,  of  this  kind, 
.tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  death  on  a 


small  farmer  or  cottier,  whose  only  chance 
of  living  and  maintaining  his  family  is  the 
occupation  of  a  bit  of  land  ?  And  can  you 
wonder  at  his  retaliating  on  him  whom  he 
feels  to  be  his  oppressor?  Or  can  you 
wonder  that  the  thousands  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  exposed  to  this  fate  every  day, 
combine  to  save  themselves  from  it  by  a 
system  of  intimidation  and  outrage  ?  1  do 
not  wish,  however,  to  cast  blame  on  the 
landlords.  They  think  they  have  a  right 
to  act  as  the  law  permits  them — to  do  as 
they  will  with  their  own.  Many  of  them, 
even  of  those  who  clear  their  estates  and 
pull  down  whole  villages  (like  the  Mar- 
quess of  Waterford),  are  said  to  be  men  of 
humane  feelings,  but  acting  under  a  mis- 
taken view  of  what  is  right,  or  in  ignorance 
of  the  consequence  of  their  acts.  I  do  not 
wish  to  blame  them.  I  blame  the  law 
which  gives  them  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  In 
England  we  do  not  carry  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty so  far.  Here  a  landlord  cannot  clear 
his  estate  without  being  responsible,  he 
and  his  neighbours  likewise,  for  their  fate. 
Some  maintenance,  some  residence,  must 
by  law  be  provided  for  them  if  evicted ; 
and  therefore  it  is  we  never  hear  of  agrarian 
crimes  in  England.  But  is  it  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  landlords  themselves  that 
they  should  possess  and  exercise  this  ter- 
rific power  unchecked  ?  Are  they  really 
benefited  by  it  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place, 
they  have  brought  Ireland  to  such  a  state 
that  their  own  lives  are  in  danger.  But 
even  as  respects  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty, I  maintain  that  it  seriously  suffers 
from  the  present  state  of  things.  They 
use  this  power  to  their  own  injury,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  peace  of  the  country.  Let 
me,  in  proof  of  this  point,  beg  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  statement  of  facts 
respecting  two  estates  in  Ireland,  in  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  two  different 
lines  of  conduct  were  pursued  by  their  pro- 
prietors. The  one  is  an  estate  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  the  other  in  Galway. 
Both  when  they  came  into  the  hands  of  their 
proprietors,  about  ten  years  since,  were 
considered  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
overpeopled  with  a  pauper  tenantry,  unable 
to  pay  rent  at  all.  The  owner  of  the  Kil- 
dare estate,  being  a  man  of  humanity  and 
good  sense,  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  drive  off 
all  these  people  (as  the  law  permits  me  to 
do),  I  shall  cause  their  destruction.  It 
would  be  a  sentence  of  death  on  them, 
and,  perhaps,  to  avoid  or  to  avenge  it,  they 
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may  kill  me,  or  kill  one  another,  or  the 
two  or  three  tenants  I  may  leave  here. 
Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  so  arrange  the  estate 
that  it  shall  support  the  people  on  it,  and 
pay  me  a  hotter  rent,  instead  of  starving 
them  as  it  does  now,  while  they  pay  me  no 
rent."  Ho  set  about  this  judiciously  ; 
much  in  the  manner  of  Lord  George  Hill 
at  Gweedore.  He  put  an  end  to  the  run- 
dale  and  joint  tenancies — he  consolidated 
several  small  holdings  into  larger  farms — 
and  he  located  the  dispossessed  tenants 
upon  bog  and  mountain  patches,  of  which 
he  gave  them  long  leases  at  a  nominal 
rent,  to  encourage  them  to  reclaim  and  im- 
prove. What  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that 
in  the  first  place,  he  greatly  improved  his 
estate  and  increased  its  value  ;  secondly, 
he  improved  the  condition  of  all  his  ten- 
antry. Without  exception  the  larger 
farmers  are  now  flourishing,  the  smaller 
cottiers  arc  comfortable,  peaceable,  and 
happy,  earning  their  bread  by  their  own 
industry.  Now  for  the  other  estate  in 
Gal  way.  That  was  treated  by  its  owner 
in  the  opposite  fashion.  He  had  recently 
purchased  it.  He  might  suppose,  perhaps, 
that  this  circumstance  destroyed  the  force 
of  the  claim  to  forbearance  and  mercy 
which  his  tenants  might  have  upon  one 
who  had  inherited  the  estate  on  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  lived.  Be  this 
as  it  may  be,  he  set  to  work  to  improve 
his  estate  in  the  Gerrard  fashion — a  very 
usual  one — namely,  by  clearing  it  of  its 
supposed  excess  of  population.  He  em- 
ployed that  power  with  which  the  law  arms 
every  Irish  landlord  unconditionally,  and 
which  has  been  ko  facilitated  by  recent  le- 
gislation. He  ejected  some  200  tenants, 
evicted  a  population  of  about  1,000  souls. 
He  divided  his  estate  into  a  few  large 
farms,  keeping  one  for  himself,  as  a  sort 
of  amateur  farmer.  By  acting  in  this 
manner  he  caused  a  large  amount  of  misery 
and  suffering.  What  became  of  that  thou- 
sand souls,  turned  adrift  in  Galway,  the 
most  miserable  perhaps  of  all  the  counties 
of  Ireland,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Few  of 
them  probably  survive  to  this  time.  They 
met  the  usual  fate  of  ejected  tenants.  At 
nil  events,  my  informant  assures  me,  the 
horrible  distress  and  misery  that  was  caused 
by  these  evictions  is  indescribable.  Some 
outrages  followed  of  course.  But  the  law 
had  had  its  course.  The  lundlord  had 
cleared  his  land.  Now,  let  tho  House 
listen  to  this.  That  name  estate  possessed 
upwards  of  30,0<H)  acres  of  waste  land,  and 
among  it  many  thousands  of  bog,  Car  supe- 


rior to  Chat  Moss,  some  very  much  better 
than  the  waste  of  the  other  estate  on  which 
hundreds  of  tenants  are  now  supporting 
themselves  in  comfort,  and  paying  rent 
into  the  bargain.  Had  the  owner  of  the 
Galway  estate  chosen  to  act — had  lie  pos- 
sessed the  humanity  and  wisdom  to  act  as 
Dr.  Grattan  did,  he  might  have  located  all 
the  tenantry  he  ejected  on  these  wastes  in 
comfort  and  ease— ay,  and  ten  times  their 
number — and  they  might  now  be  living  in 
happiness  and  plenty,  instead  of  dying  by 
inches,  as  they  no  doubt  did.  But  at  least 
it  will  be  said,  he  improved  his  estate  by 
the  mode  of  treatment  he  adopted.  Quite 
the  contrary.  His  speculation  turned  out 
a  bad  one  after  all.  His  pet  farm  was  a 
losing  concern.  The  estate  altogether  is 
not  at  all  improved,  but  has  rather  lessened 
in  value.  Had  the  course  taken  by  Dr. 
Grattan  been  pursued  in  that  instance,  its 
value  might  have  been  doubled  easily  by 
this  time.  Now  here  are  two  facts,  and 
two  hundred  similar  ones  might  be  pro- 
duced. What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them  ?  Is  it  that  lame  and  impotent 
lesson  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  drew 
from  the  consideration  of  Lord  George 
Hill's  successful  improvement  of  a  similar 
estate — that  landlords  should  be  advised  to 
act  as  Dr.  Grattan  and  Lord  George  Hill 
have  acted,  instead  of  acting  as  the  owner 
of  the  Galway  estate  did.  No.  The  in- 
ference I  draw,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
draw  it  too,  is,  that  landlords  must  be 
prohibited  from  acting  in  the  latter  way, 
and  compelled  to  make  that  use  of  their 
property  which  is  best  for  themselves, 
best  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
country.  In  one  word,  that  landlords 
should  not  be  permitted  to  clear  their  es- 
tates, but  be  required  by  law  to  provide 
the  people  who  live  upon  them  with  the 
means  of  existence  in  some  other  way  if 
they  remove  them.  Only  by  compulsory 
means  can  you  secure  that  to  be  done* 
which  is  best  for  all  parties,  and  is,  indeed, 
alone  just,  right,  and  wise.  The  voluntary 
system — the  leaving  absolute  power  in  the 
landlords  —  produces  the  result  I  have 
shown  you  on  an  estate  in  Galway,  and 
which  you  have  seen  in  the  Gerrard  case, 
the  Waterford  case,  the  Ncnagh  clearance, 
and  so  many  others.  Landlords  must  be 
coerced  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, by  affording  them  the  means  of  living 
upon  the  soil  of  Ireland  by  industry.  Fortius 
there  is  such  ample  room  and  scope,  that 
the  best  authorities,  Dr.  Kane,  Mr.  Black- 
er, and  others  equally  well  infomed,  say 
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that  Ireland  might,  if  her  resources  of 
land  and  labour  were  judiciously  brought 
together,  support  five  times  her  present 
population — forty  millions  instead  of  eight 
•—and  that  in  comfort  instead  of  misery  ; 
in  contentment  instead  of  despair;  in  peace 
and  happiness  in  place  of  disturbance  and 
suffering.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  want 
no  Coercion  Bill  for  the  peasantry.  This 
is  the  scheme  for  protecting  life  and  pre- 
venting assassination  that  I  propose  to  you 
— a  far  more  effective  Protection  of  Life 
Bill  than  yours  would  be  in  law  to  this  ef- 
fect. And  it  is  because  I  see  no  certainty 
of  your  intending  to  introduce  any  such 
efficient  measure,  that  I  refuse  my  assent 
to  your  coercion  scheme. 

Viscount  BERNARD  complained  of 
the  assertions  which  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  present  and  preceding  de- 
bates against  the  landlords  of  Ireland — 
assertions  which  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend and  prove  were  wholly  at  variance 
with,  and  made  in  ignorance  of,  the  facts. 
It  had  been  the  great  misfortune  of  Ire- 
land, that  in  former  days  and  under  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  property  in  that  country  had  no 
control,  the  lands  had  been  greatly  sub- 
divided ;  but  he  believed  that,  taking  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  as  a  body,  they  had 
the  same  kindly  feelings  —  the  same 
anxious  desire  to  benefit  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  committed  to  their  care — to 
alleviate  their  necessities,  and  to  minister 
to  their  wants,  as  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  realm.  In  justice  to  the  landlords 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided — a 
county  which  comprised  one-twelfth  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  words 
addressed  to  himself  and  the  other  grand 
jurors  of  that  county  by  an  authority  which 
could  not  be  questioned.  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  after  congratulating  them  upon 
the  peaceable  state  of  their  county,  said — 

"  He  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  be  in  that 
condition,  except  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  gentlemen  of  rank  and  distinction, 
who  knew  how  to  do  their  duty,  and  were  able  as 
they  were  willing  to  keep  their  districts  as  they 
ought  to  be." 

He  believed  that  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  the  gentry  of  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope)  seemed  to  forget  that  even  if  all 
his  arguments  were  well-founded,  they  were 
not  arguments  against  this  Bill.  The 
remedy  he  suggested  was  a  general  one 
against  a  system ;  whereas  this  Bill  was 


intended  as  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  certain  localities  only. 
He  supported  this  Bill,  because  he  believed, 
in  his  conscience,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Ireland.  On  this  point  he  might  be  con- 
tent to  rest  the  case  on  the  statement  of 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  in  moving  the 
Bill  in  the  other  House,  supported  as  that 
statement  had  been  by  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  and  other  noble  Lords,  who 
acquiesced  generally  in  opinion  with  hon. 
Members  who  occupied  the  side  of  the 
House  upon  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  sat.  He  put  it  calmly  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  and  to  those  who  thought  with  him, 
to  consider  what  possible  connection  there 
could  be  between  the  Corn  Bill  and  the 
measure  now  under  consideration.  Under 
what  circumstances  had  the  late  Govern- 
ment been  broken  up  ?  The  immediate 
cause  of  their  downfal  was  not  the  Corn 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  but  their 
truckling  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland ; 
they  fell  because  they  truckled  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cork,  and  aban- 
doned Protestant  principles.  What,  then, 
could  justify  the  Protectionist  Members  in 
taking  a  step,  merely  as  a  political  move, 
which  must  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
the  Government  to  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Protestant  Church  ?  That  was,  how- 
ever, the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn.  Before  leaving  this 
subject,  he  would  refer  to  a  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  magistrates  of  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  Cork  to  the  Earl 
De  Grey,  praying  for  protection,  and  de- 
claring that  the  feature  which  distinguished 
the  Irish  atrocities  from  the  English  was 
the  mystery  with  which  they  were  always 
enveloped,  and  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  an  organized  system  of  Ribbonism. 
The  noble  Lord  read  an  extract  from  the 
Memorial  as  follows : — 

"  We  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  representing 
to  your  Excellency  that  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  the  number  who  joined  the  standard  of 
the  Repeal  Association  was  very  great,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  since  the  most  alarming  de- 
monstrations have  been  made,  and  the  terror  of 
the  loyal  and  peaceable  inhabitants  has  been  so 
great,  that  on  the  occasion  of  these  signal  fires, 
which  lately  blazed  on  every  hill,  they  fled  from 
their  houses,  and  remained  in  the  fields  with  their 
families  during  the  whole  night.  If  protection  be 
not  afforded,  those  who  have  the  means  of  leaving 
the  country  must  and  will  seek  protection  else- 
where. We  shall  rely  on  your  prompt  attention 
to  this  representation,  which  nothing  but  a  para- 
mount sense  of  our  responsibility  as  magistrates, 
a  strong  feeling  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  loyal  and  peaceable 
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inhabitants  are  exposed,  and  the  firm  conviction 
of  a  deep-laid  and  organized  conspiracy  in  the 
country,  would  have  induced  us  to  make." 

Id  a  second  application  the  same  magis- 
trates said — 

"  We  feel  convinced  that  unless  such  a  regular 
force  be  supplied,  the  loyal  will  not,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  remain  unarmed  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  to  themselves  and  families." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  Ross) 
alluded  to  the  Norman  Barons  having  pre- 
vented in  Edward  the  Third's  time  the 
Irish  people  having  equal  laws.  What 
was  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  It  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  who  were 
to  blame.     Iela.d.  1280,  it  was  said — 

"  Ireland  was  therefore  left  once  more  at  the 
mercy  of  its  prelates :  they  might  now  by  a  vote 
have  almost  atoned  for  the  original  baseness  of 
their  predecessors,  and  arrested  the  bloody  pro- 
gress of  centuries  of  desolation.  But  the  canon 
law  was  the  only  code  which  they  desired  to  es- 
tablish generally ;  and  the  law  of  England  was 
even  then  too  favourable  to  liberty,  not  to  be 
viewed  with  alarm  by  men  who  aimed  at  despotic 
power.  On  .the  one  hand,  they  wished  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  inequality  between  the  races, 
because,  in  fact,  it  was  only  the  gradations  of  ser- 
vitude, and  kept  the  ascondancy  of  the  Church 
upon  a  higher  pedestal.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  tolerate  a  measure  wliich,  by  diffusing 
through  all  classes  a  spirit  of  spontaneous  attach- 
ment to  the  State,  might  diminish  their  own 
political  importance.  There  was  to  be  no  loyalty 
of  which  they  were  not  the  mediators  ;  and  while 
overt  acts  of  rebellion  were  occasionally  restrained, 
a  spirit  was  kept  alive  which  would  render  their 
constant  interference  indispensable.  It  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  any  authentic  record  whether 
the  counsel  were  met ;  one  thing  only  is  certain, 
that  the  bishops  defeated  the  good  intentions  of 
tho  King." 

It  had  been  said  that  similar  outrages  to 
those  of  Ireland  were  committed  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  there  was  this  important  differ- 
ence, that  in  England  they  were  isolated 
cases,  and  not  the  result  of  an  organized, 
deep-laid,  and  extensive  conspiracy  ;  for 
he  was  convinced  that  Ribbonism  was  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland.  He 
would  first  vindicate  the  law,  and  then  he 
trusted  that  remedial  measures  would  he 
brought  forward  for  Ireland — though  he 
would  not  advocate  political  concessions, 
which  were  always  followed  by  fresh  de- 
mands, and  for  which,  as  was  the  grant  to 
Maynooth,  hon.  Gcutlcmen  would  opposite 
would  not  thank  the  Government.  Po- 
litical measures  must  ever  he  fruitless, 
unless  accompanied  by  some  well-digested 
means  for  giving  employment  to  the  labour- 
ing clauses,  lie  admitted  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  done  much  towards  this 
good  object  in  the  present  Session  ;  but 
still  more  remained  to  be  done  before  the 


desired  end  could  be  attained.  Were  It 
proved  to  the  House  that  such  outrage*  as 
were  perpetrated  in  Ireland  prevailed  in 
Yorkshire,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
House  to  refuse  at  once  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  law,  and  make  a  special  enact- 
ment to  meet  the  emergency.  In  such  a 
case,  was  it  conceivable  that  any  party  in- 
trigues would  be  practised,  for  the  purpose 
of  upsetting  the  Ministry  ?  He  doubted 
not  that  the  Members  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation were  actuated  by  the  same  devoted 
loyalty  as  himself ;  but,  supposing  two  co- 
equal and  independent  Legislatures  exist- 
ing, one  in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland, 
held  together  only  by  the  single  link  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that, 
ere  long,  that  connection  would  be  severed. 
Could  two  equal  Legislatures  exist  ?  How 
long  would  it  be  before  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  single 
House  triumph  over  the  Crown?  How 
could  they  secure  in  an  independent  Par- 
liament the  succession  of  the  Crown  i  4t 
was  true  that  there  might  be  the  most  de- 
voted loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  now  on  the 
throne;  but  how  could  they  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  question  as  the  regency,  and 
how  could  they  say  that  an  Irish  Parliament 
might  not  impose  the  same  condition  as  to 
a  Catholic  succession,  as  was  now  imposed 
with  respect  to  a  Protestant  ?  How  could 
they  secure  the  country  against  the  in- 
roads of  a  foreign  enemy  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  subjugating  England?  It  was 
alleged  on  the  opposite  side,  however,  that 
this  measure  ought  not  to  be  passed,  be- 
cause political  privileges  were  withheld 
from  Ireland  ;  and  hon.  Members  who  said 
this  talked  as  if  they  alone  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  but 
they  were  not  the  sentiments  of  the 
wealth,  the  property,  and  the  intelligence 
of  Ireland.  [Mr.  O'Coxnell:  Who  does 
then?]  The  corrupt  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation prevented  the  property  of  Ire- 
land from  being  represented  in  that  House, 
Did  the  hon. •Member  for  Cork  recollect 
the  evidence  given  as  to  the  state  of  intimi- 
dation which  prevented  the  electors  from 
recording  their  votes  in  that  county  ? 
Then  it  was  complained  that  there  was  not 
an  equal  municipal  franchise  ;  yet  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  corporate  power ;  and  how  had  they 
used  it  ?  He  would  ask  only  whether  it 
was  used  properly  when  the  corporate  ma- 
gistrates weut  in  their  robes  to  visit  a  per- 
son imprisoned  for  a  political  offence? 
Attacks  had  also  been  made  on  the  ap- 
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pointments  made  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, particularly  on  those  of  the  Judges. 
In  reply  to  these  attacks,  he  (Lord  Ber- 
nard) would  read  a  passage  from  the  speech 
of  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  on  opening  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  in  that  city  : — 

"  Their  chairman,  in  speaking  of  the  Judges  of 
assize  (Baron  Lefroy  and  Judge  Jackson),  alluded 
to  them  in  most  complimentary  terms  ;  but  they 
were  only  deserved,  for  since  their  arrival  in  the 
city  they  had  dispensed  justice  as  judges  should 
do.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  a  stranger,  the 
other  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  was  their  fellow-citi- 
zen, and  in  his  capacity  of  judge,  or  his  station  as 
a  gentleman,  was  an  honour  to  the  city  which 
could  claim  lam  as  her  own.  He  (the  mayor) 
had  the  honour  of  knowing  him  for  the  first  time 
in  the  position  ho  then  occupied,  and  from  that 
position  he  had  the  means  of  observing  and  wit- 
nessing that  gentleman's  care  and  attention,  his 
industry  in  noting  down  apparently  the  most  un- 
important facts,  his  ability  and  discrimination  in 
detecting  what  many  would  not  perceive." 

In  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Government  with  that  of  the  Whigs,  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  long  ;  but  it 
could  not  be  forgotten,  that  just  as  the 
Whigs  were  about  to  quit  office,  an  amiable 
Judge  (Lord  Plunkett)  was  removed,  that 
Lord  Campbell  might  enjoy  a  few  days' 
office  in  that  country.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  so  often  attacked 
in  that  House,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  had  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1829,  thai  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  were  granted,  no 
further  attack  would  be  made  on  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland.  That  evidence, 
it  had  been  said  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Spriug 
Rice  (now  Lord  Monteagle),  had  contri- 
buted more  than  anything  else  to  remove 
the  objections  in  the  public  mind  to  the 
passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land was  nightly  attacked,  and  loaded  with 
abuse,  though  its  clergy  were  the  most 
devoted  in  the  world  ;  not,  like  those  of 
another  church,  meddling  in  politics  and 
agitation,  but  employing  themselves  con- 
stantly in  visiting  the  sick  and  needy, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  relieving 
their  temporal  wants.  While  admitting 
that  poverty  prevailed  very  extensively 
throughout  Ireland,  he  must  contend  that 
it  was  not  by  any  means  the  main  source 
of  her  evils.  The  remedy  for  those  evils 
was  to  be  largely  found  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  debate,  a  great  deal  had  been 
said,  and  justly  said,  on  the  evil  arising 
from  so  many  absentees  from  Ireland. 
This  was  an  evil  which,  as  he  had  before 


shown  in  that  House,  might  be  traced 
through  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  last 
600  years ;  and  though  attempts  had  been 
made  to  meet  it  by  taxation  and  by  confis- 
cation of  property,  they  had  all  failed  of 
the  desired  object.  It  had  been  said  that 
where  property  was  well  managed  in  the 
absence  of  the  proprietors,  there  was  no 
great  harm  in  absenteeism.  This  was  a 
serious  mistake.  The  evil  of  absenteeism 
lay  in  the  loss  of  the  moral  effect  of  a  re- 
sident proprietary.  And  he  trusted  that 
proprietors  would  think  of  this,  and  be  in- 
duced to  return  and  perform  the  duty  which 
their  country  required  of  them.  In  con- 
clusion, he  urged  upon  the  Government,  as 
they  valued  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  as 
they  valued  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
adopt  some  means  to  develop  the  unex- 
plored resources  of  that  country. 

"  Quo  res  cunque  cadent,  unum  et  commune 

periclum 
Una  salus  ambobus  erit." 

Mr.  REDINGTON  remarked  that  there 
was  nothing  which  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  not  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  ;  but  he  should  not  be 
tempted  to  follow  him  through  the  various 
topics  he  had  introduced.  He  should 
merely  notice  the  minor  portion  of  the 
noble  Lord's  speech  which  referred  to  the 
question  before  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  had  told  the  House  of  the  danger  and 
alarm  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  had 
said  that  a  great  riband  conspiracy — a 
sworn  conspiracy  he  (Mr.  Redington)  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  Lord  called  it — was 
at  the  bottom  of  that  danger  and  alarm. 
But  was  this  a  Bill  calculated  to  meet  any 
danger  of  that  kind  ?  He  (Mr.  Redington) 
believed  that  it  was  not.  The  noble  Lord 
had  attacked  those  formerly  connected 
with  the  Irish  Government  for  party  pre- 
dilections ;  but  had  not  Lord  Roden 
brought  forward  a  party  Motion  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  a  stigma  on  the  then  Go- 
vernment. It  was  the  great  misfortune  of 
Ireland  that  every  measure  connected  with 
it  was  discussed  in  a  party  spirit.  How 
had  it  been,  for  instance,  with  respect  to 
Irish  crime?  Had  it  not  been  brought 
forward,  in  general,  less  with  a  view  of 
eradicating  it,  than  of  casting  a  stigma  on 
the  party  who  happened  to  rule  the  des- 
tinies of  Ireland?  He  wondered  that 
Members  connected  with  England  and 
Scotland,  who  had  long  held  seats  in  that 
House,  did  not  say  to  themselves — Why 
is  something  not  done  to  inquire  into  the 
source  of  this  evil  ?  He  was  sure  that  they 
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would  look  in  rain  to  find  in  the  speeches 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  or  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  for 
the  source  of  the  evil — for  the  cause  of 
crime  in  Ireland.  They  were  not  even 
consistent  with  themselves  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  present  measure 
was  brought  forward.  '  In  the  opening 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  agrarian 
outrages  were  stated  as  the  cause  of  the 
measure  being  brought  forward.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  however,  and  a 
new  Irish  official  having  appeared  in  the 
House,  a  new  idea  was  imparted,  and  it  was 
found  that  it  was  not  agrarian  crime,  but 
that  there  was  a  social  disease  in  Ireland, 
which  required  a  remedy  ;  and  a  long  list 
of  offences  was  brought  forward  to  justify 
this  view  of  the  case.  The  noble  Lord, 
however,  had  failed  to  show  that  those 
offences  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require 
this  extraordinary  Bill.  In  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  he  called  on  the  House  to 
beware  how  they  passed  this  Bill.  He 
understood  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lincoln) 
had  said  that  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Com- 
mission had  obtained  certain  returns  with 
a  certain  view.  Now,  whatever  the  views 
of  the  individual  Members  of  that  Com- 
mission, there  could  not  be  a  more  unjust 
imputation  than  to  say  that  they  were 
biassed  in  any  way,  and  did  not  make  their 
report  from  the  evidence  fairly  brought 
before  them.  He  had  not  time  to  examine 
accurately  the  returns  furnished  only  when 
this  Bill  was  to  be  read  a  second  time ; 
but  he  warned  the  Government  how  they 
passed  a  measure  of  this  kind  on  pretexts 
of  crime  so  flimsy  as  were  in  many  cases 
set  forth  in  those  returns.  In  the  first 
place,  he  observed  that  if  a  number  of 
persons  wore  engaged  in  perpetrating  any 
offence,  each  was  given  as  a  separate  out- 
rage. In  a  place  called  Kilincurry,  the 
returns  proved  that  one  offence  was  so  sub- 
divided. When  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  had  to  defend  their  country  from 
the  charge  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
crime,  they  were  at  least  entitled  to  ask 
for  fair  and  accurate  returns  of  those 
crimes.  Now,  what  were  those  crimes  ? 
Two  thousand  were  said  to  be  committed 
in  five  months.  Of  these  810  were  threat- 
ening notices.  Now,  everybody  acquaint- 
ed with  Ireland  must  bo  aware  on  what 
grounds  charges  of  sending  threatening 
notices  were  often  got  up.  He  re- 
membered one  which  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived.     Ho  got  a  letter  from  a  man, 


who  said  that  he  was  appointed  to  shoot 
him  (Mr.  Redington),  but  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  it,  and  he  would  not  if  he  re- 
ceived 30*.  Of  course  he  took  no  notioe 
of  the  letter ;  but  some  time  after  he  hap- 
pened to  see  Colonel  M'Gregor,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  was  at  once  told  to 
take  no  notice,  as  they  knew  the  hand- 
writing well,  and  the  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  such  letters.  He  went  to 
the  house  it  was  dated  from,  and  found  it 
was  an  empty  house.  Again,  many  of  the 
offences  were  described  as  "  quarrelling  at 
a  hurling  match" — a  very  common  ease  in 
Ireland.  In  another  case  the  assault  was 
committed  "  because  the  parties  were  of 
the  same  occupation"  (that  of  feather 
monger) ;  in  others,  they  arose  from 
"  jealousy  ;"  sometimes  because  gentle- 
men would  not  marry  ladies,  and  some- 
times because  ladies  would  not  marry  gen- 
tlemen. One  case  of  assault  was  because 
a  widow  of  four  husbands  would  not  marry 
a  fifth.  In  another  case,  an  offence  was 
described  in  the  return  as  "  an  injury  to 
property."  On  inquiry,  this  turned  out  to 
be  an  attack  on  a  house  of  ill-fame,  to  the 
establishment  of  which,  or  the  harbouring  of 
persons  of  bad  character,  a  great  objection 
was  felt  by  the  population  in  provincial 
towns  in  Ireland.  Another  offence  was 
described  as  committed  under  "momen- 
tary excitement."  And  one  case  of  "in- 
jury to  property,"  given  in  these  returns 
arose  out  of  a  refusal  of  a  man  in  Galway 
to  illuminate  his  House  on  account  of  the 
liberation  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien.  He  now 
came  to  the  point — what  was  the  real  state 
of  crime  in  Ireland  ?  With  all  deference  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lincoln),  he  must 
give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  far  greater 
number  of  attacks  were  connected  with 
the  possession  of  land,  and  with  the  re- 
moval from  it.  He  had  been  often  asked, 
"  How  came  it  that  landlords  and  tenants 
in  Ireland  did  not  go  on  with  the  same 
good  will  towards  others  which  they  almost 
invariably  exhibited  an  England?"  The 
whole  tenure  of  landed  property  in  Ireland 
rested  on  a  different  basis  from  that  on 
which  it  was  held  in  England;  and  it  was 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  feelings  having  their 
origin  in  the  occurrences  of  a  former  pe- 
riod. Yet  those  considerations  did  un- 
doubtedly help  to  produce  the  present 
state  of"  things.  He  thought  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  English  legislation  to- 
wards Ireland  for  centuries,  and  op  to  a 
very  late  period,  should  he  borne  in  mind 
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before  they  were  asked  to  pass  such  a 
measure  as  this.  The  case  of  Ireland  ra- 
ther called  for  measures  such  as  those 
which  had  been  introduced  on  the  previous 
evening  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite.  He 
was  clearly  of  opinion,  too,  that  a  strenu- 
ous administration  of  the  existing  law 
would  have  not  only  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  Bill  as  this,  but  also  have 
prevented  the  idea  of  its  necessity  from 
arising  in  the  minds  of  Ministers.  He 
(Mr.  Redington)  did  not  wish  to  rouse 
angry  recollections;  but  the  fact  could  not 
be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  such  as 
Ulster  and  Cavan,  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  land  were  all  despoiled  of  it,  and  it 
was  handed  over  to  strangers  under  Plan- 
tation Acts.  A  manager  of  an  estate  in 
the  north  stated  before  the  Commissioners 
that  they  never  would  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing in  Ulster  if  they  did  not  regard  the 
tenant  right.  It  must  there  be  acted 
upon;  and  why  was  there  not  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
which  would  be  attended  with  the  same 
results  ?  Why  had  not  such  been  the  case 
in  the  colonies  planted  on  the  forfeited 
Desmond  property  in  the  south  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth?  It  was  stated  by  an  old 
author  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
that  those  to  whom  the  land  was  granted 
were  for  the  most  part  poor  and  improvi- 
dent people,  who,  to  get  an  extreme  rent, 
sub-let  and  divided  their  land  into  small 
portions.  Some  curious  evidence  might 
be  found  on  this  point  in  the  appendices  to 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  to  which 
he  would  direct  the  attention  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. The  laws  which  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  tenure  of  land 
both  by  the  Irish  and  English  Parlia- 
ments, had  been  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief. Parliament  then  owed  something  to 
Ireland;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
anything  could  bo  done  with  regard  to  a 
state  of  things  which  had  grown  out  of 
circumstances  existing  in  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  present.  They  should  do 
so  by  giving  inducement  to  the  tenants  to 
improve  their  land;  and  he  was  aware  that 
if  the  Legislature  took  some  step  in  that 
direction,  much  might  be  expected  from 
the  landlords  at  home.  He  knew  that  it 
was  unpopular  to  say  that  much  could  not 
be  done  by  legislation;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  much  influence  could  be  ex- 
erted by  the  legislation  of  that  House  on 
causes  existing  for  so  long  a  period.  It 
would  not  do  now  to  turn  round  and  say 


that  you  would  make  leases  compulsory; 
but  much  might  be  done  by  preventing 
these  extreme  expulsions.  With  regard  to 
the  present  measure,  he  thought  a  strong 
administration  of  the  present  law  would 
have  much  better  deserved  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  than  bringing 
in  this  Bill.  One  of  the  chief  class  of  dis- 
turbances in  Roscommon  within  the  last 
two  years  was  that  bodies  of  300  or  400 
persons  turned  out,  not  by  night,  but  by 
open  day,  to  turn  up  the  land  in  pasture 
or  meadow.  Now  if  there  had  been  a  pro- 
per number  of  military  in  the  district,  this 
would  not  have  occurred.  As  for  firing 
at  persons,  this  generally  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  ejectments  from  land,  which  ex- 
cited a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy,  and 
which  often  led  to  this  offynce.  He  did 
not  think,  however,  that  this  was  a  cause 
for  a  Coercion  Bill,  or  that  that  would  put 
down  such  a  description  of  crime,  for  it  had 
never  done  so  hitherto.  The  views  he  had 
expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  maintain- 
ing peace  and  good  order  in  Ireland  by  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  administration  of  the 
law,  were  confirmed  by  evidence  given  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  Mr.  Barrington, 
the  Crown  Solicitor  for  Munster,  a  most 
competent  witness,  who  also  spoke  in 
pointed  terms  of  the  rancour  that  remain- 
ed after  a  measure  of  coercion.  It  was 
indeed  a  question  whether  such  a  measure 
did  not  still  further  weaken  the  confidence 
of  the  Irish  peasant  in  the  law.  Ministers 
could  not  expect  that  this  Coercion  Bill 
would  do  more  than  others  had  done. 
Why,  then,  was  it  pressed  ?  Had  the  Go- 
vernment reason  to  complain  in  reference 
to  convictions  ?  Had  they  to  complain  of 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  juries  to  do 
their  duty  ?  On  none  of  these  grounds 
was  the  Bill  justified.  He  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent course,  and,  without  reference  to 
one  political  party  or  another,  would 
keep  Ireland  solely  in  view  when  he  pro- 
posed to  make  that  country  the  subject  of 
legislation. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  regretted  to 
find  that  some  misapprehension  existed  as 
to  what  he  had  said  of  a  return  laid  before 
the  Commission  of  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  addressed  the  House 
was  a  Member.  One  of  the  last  things  he 
should  have  contemplated  was  to  use  ex- 
pressions in  that  House  which  he  thought 
likely  to  imply  that  any  feeling  of  partiality 
existed  either  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  or  of  his  Colleagues,  who 
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had  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour 
on  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
What  he  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  stated,  was, 
that  knowing  how  often,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, returns  made  to  that  House 
were  looked  at  with  distrust,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  they  were  procured  to  serve 
some  purpose,  he  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  quoting  a  return  made 
eighteen  months  ago  to  the  Commission  of 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Member. 
He  thought  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  an 
impartial  document ;  but  he  begged  to  re- 

Ct  that  he  imputed  no  partiality  to  the 
.  Gentleman  or  his  Colleagues ;  nei- 
ther did  he  allege  that  they  had  any  pre- 
conceived opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  SHAW  wished  shortly  to  state  the 
reason  for  the  vote  whieh  he  intended  to 
give,  the  more  so  as  if  the  House  did  not 
divide  that  night,  it  would  be  out  of  his 
power  to  be  there  during  the  ensuing 
week.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
felt  constrained  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  Seeing  the  disor- 
ganized social  condition  of  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  refusing  to  au  existing  Ex- 
ecutive Government  the  trial  of  a  measure 
which,  upon  their  responsibility,  they  asked 
for,  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  to  afford  protection 
to  life  and  property  in  those  districts  of 
Ireland  where  they  were  notoriously  inse- 
cure. Were  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
John  Russell)  in  Government— and  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  presumed  the  noble  Lord  very  soon 
would  be — then  he  would  meet  in  the  same 
spirit  a  similar  demand,  if  preferred  by  the 
noble  Lord.  Indeed,  if  rumour  had  not 
much  misrepresented  the 'intentions  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  the  party  with  which  he 
acted,  when  they  attempted  to  form  a  Go- 
vernment in  December  last,  they  would 
have  been  prepared  to  propose  a  Bill  more 
stringent  than  the  present.  There  was  an 
interest,  moreover,  independently  of  parti- 
cular Governments  or  parties,  with  which 
he  deeply  sympathized,  he  meant  the  peace- 
able subjects  of  Her  Majesty  residing  in 
the  disturbed  districts  in  Ireland.  He  and 
his  Irish  Friends  in  that  House  had  amongst 
their  constituents  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  must  care  comparatively  little  for  their 
political  differences,  and  astounded  as  they 
might  be,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  at  the  recent  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  yut  those  persons  must 
practically  feel,  that  from  day  to  day,  and 
hour  to  hour,  their  lives,  their  families, 


and  their  properties,  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger.  They  might  be  natural}/ 
discouraged  and  disheartened  if -they  found 
that  their  representatives  would  not  allow 
even  the  second  reading  of  the  only  mea- 
sure in  fact  proposed  for  their  relief — the 
only  semblance  of  protection  beyond  the 
existing  law  that  was  offered  them.  For 
these  reasons  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  must  give  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  He  was  free,  however,  to  state  his 
opinion  as  well  with  reference  to  the  Bill 
itself,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
respecting  it.  First,  then,  he  did  not  feel 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  the  fifll 
would  be  really  efficacious — nothing  but 
a  strong  necessity  could  justify  an  excess 
of  constitutional  power  ;  and  if  upon  a  case 
of  necessity  the  Legislature  did  confer  such 
power,  then  the  extra-constitutional  lair 
should  be,  at  all  events,  effectual  for  its 
purpose.  Without  entering  into  details, 
he  considered  that  the  present  Bill  was 
wanting  in  one  very  essential  requisite, 
and  one  which  he  believed  had  been  pro* 
vided  in  all  the  former  so-called  Coercion 
Bills,  namely,  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
offences  in  the  proclaimed  districts,  exempt 
from  the  intimidation  to  which  the  ordinary 
juries  were  subject  in  these  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.  Still  the  Bill  was  better  than  nothing; 
next,  as  regarded  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bill  had  been  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  that  point  he  must  say,  that  if 
the  Bill  should  be  lost,  the  Government 
might  in  a  great  degree  attribute  it  to 
their  own  remissness.  It  was  on  the  22nd 
January  they  had  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  that  such  a  measure  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  in  Ire- 
land; and  it  was  then  the  12th  of  June, 
when  they  were  discussing  the  second  read- 
ing. Part  of  the  delay  might  have  been 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Government ;  but 
he  was  persuaded  that  it  had  been  encou- 
raged by  the  hesitating  and  unfirm  manner 
with  which  the  Bill  had  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Government,  even  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  virtually  unopposed. 
It  was  a  totally  different  Bill  from  what  it 
was  when  first  introduced  there.  It  had 
been  changed  and  diluted,  and  another 
Bill  actually  substituted  for  the  first.  The 
Government  should  have  known  their  own 
mind,  and  either  should  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  sought  for  larger  powers 
than  they  thought  necessary,  or,  in  the 
end,  not  to  have  taken  less  than  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life 
in  Ireland.   The  Government  had  rendered 
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themselves  justly  obnoxious  to  the  taunts 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  G.  Bentinck), 
that  for   the   Corn   Bill,   they  had  long 
sittings  and  short  holidays,  while  for  that 
Bill,  the  sittings  were  short  and  the  holi- 
days long.     In  fine,  the  House  and  the 
country  must  have  seen  that  the  Govern- 
ment evinced  a  very  different  spirit  in  the 
two  cases — much  less  of  earnestness,  de- 
termination, and  despatch  in  providing  pro- 
tection for  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  than 
they  did  in  removing  protection  from  native 
industry  in  every  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  was  convinced  of  this,  that  if  the 
Government  had  been  in  real  earnest  about 
that  measure,  and  introduced  it  into  that 
House  the  day  after  they  proclaimed  its 
necessity  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  that  it 
would,  months  ago,  have  been  the  law  of 
the  land.     In  answer  to  the  appeal  made 
to  him  and  his  Irish  Friends  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  George 
Bentinck) — whether  they  believed  the  Go- 
vernment  was  sincere  in  its  intention  to 
carry,    or  expected  to  carry,  the  present 
Bill  ? — he  must  take  this  distinction — that 
while  he  would  not  impute  to  the  Govern- 
ment any  intention  positively  fixed  in  their 
own  minds  not  to  carry  the  measure,  yet  he 
was  convinced  that  neither  they,  nor  any 
reasonable  person,  could  then  expect  that 
the  measure,  let  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
the  second  reading,  was  likely  to  pass  into 
a  law  during  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment.    He  was  anxious  that  the  vote  he 
intended  to  give  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted.    It  would  be  wholly  independent  of 
party   considerations.     It  was   impossible 
that  he  could  support  the  Bill  from  any 
confidence  in   the   Government   who  pro- 
moted it.     He  was  not  influenced  by  an 
apprehension  which  he  understood  swayed 
some  persons  on  that  side  of  the  House,  lest 
if  the  Government  were  defeated,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  his  party 
should  come  into  office.     He  confessed  that 
on  that  score  he  had  no  apprehensions.  He 
need  scarcely  say,  that  after  sixteen  years 
of  public  life  in  active  opposition  to  Whig 
politics,  he  could  have  no  predilections  for, 
or  attachments  to  them  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  if  Whig  measures 
were  to  be  carried,  and  Whig  principles 
acted  upon,  then  it  was  better,  more  just, 
more  honest,  more  constitutional,  and  safer 
for  all  interests  concerned,  that  they  should 
be   carried  by   WTiig  men.     The  present 
Government  were  powerless  to  carry  any 
measure  that  could  properly  be  called  their 
own — supported  by  those  who  had  been 


their  party,  or  based  upon  the  principles 
-which   they  themselves  had  formerly  pro- 
fessed; but  let  them  only  propose  a  mea- 
sure of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  they  were 
at  once  borne  forward  by  a  torrent  of  sup- 
port from  their  natural  opponents — and  with 
an  impetuosity  that  the  Government  could 
neither  restrain  nor  regulate.     He  was  per- 
suaded, too,  that  if  ever  the  scattered  ele- 
ments of  that  once  great  party  that  sat  on 
his  side  of  the  House  were  again  to  be  col- 
lected  and  made  available  for  any  useful 
party   purpose,  it  must  be  in  opposition. 
That  alone,  likewise,  could  put  an  end  to 
the  reproaches,  the  heartburnings,  the  ill- 
will  that  night  after  night  were  exhibited 
amongst  themselves,  and  which,  however 
natural  and  to  be  expected  under  present 
circumstances,  still  must  be  painful  and  dis- 
tressing to  them  all.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  there- 
fore, would  hail  with  satisfaction,  upon  every 
public  and  party  ground,  the  advent  of  the 
noble   Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  the 
Whigs  to  office.    He  (Mr.  Shaw)  was  sorry 
that  Ireland  was  to  be  again  made  the  battle- 
field of  their  party  conflicts.     But,  if  it 
must  be  so,  it  was  well  that  the  fate  of 
the  present  measure  did  not  depend,  as  he 
had  already  stated  that  he  believed  it  did 
not,  upon  the  result  of  that  division.   Again, 
it  was,  perhaps,  but  retributive  justice ; 
as,   probably,  the  greatest  failure  of  the 
Government  had  been  in  their  Irish  policy. 
They  predicted  it  would  be  their  difficulty, 
and  they  took  care  to  make  it  so.     He  ex- 
cluded from  that  censure  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lincoln)  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary,  for  he  had  had  no 
fair  trial,  and  commenced  his  career  there 
under  every  disadvantage.  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
had  been  glad  that  the  concession  of  ap- 
pointing a  Cabinet  Minister  to  that  office 
had  at  length  been  made.     He  believed 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  been  well  dis- 
posed to  take  a  high  and  independent  line 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  that  country. 
He  would  except,  also,  the  grants  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  other  means  taken  during 
that  Session  for  the  employment  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  and  the  alleviation  of  distress, 
while  he  must  ever  think  that  boon  had 
been  greatly  marred  by  the  exaggerated 
statements  that  had  been  put  forth  of  fa- 
mine and  sickness.  Not  then  to  revert  to 
the  former,  he  might,  in  passing,  say,  that 
as  to  the  latter,  the  anticipated  sickness 
and  fever,  he  believed  that  no  living  man 
could  recollect  a  more  generally  healthy 
season  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  must  again  de- 
precate the  unfair  use  that  had  been  made 
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of  these  exaggerated  statements.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  would  come 
in,  as  regarded  Ireland,  with  great  advan- 
tage at  that  time;  for  undoubtedly  the 
most  unpopular  Government  with  all  parties 
in  Ireland  that  he  recollected,  or  had  heard 
of,  was  at  present.  Let  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  take  warning  by  them, 
if  he  would  accept  a  hint  from  a  political 
opponent.  The  Irish  people  of  every  class 
liked  to  bo  treated  with  heart,  and  feeling, 
and  confidence.  He  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  present  Government  might  have 
desired,  in  the  abstract,  to  be  just;  but 
they  had  reversed  the  sound  maxim,  "  to 
be  just  and  fear  not ;"  for  from  first  to 
last,  they  had  shown  themselves  afraid  to  be 
just.  He  believed  their  object  had  been  to 
please  and  conciliate  their  political  oppo- 
nents ;  but  whether  from  want  of  experience, 
or  of  local  knowledge,  or  from  what  other 
cause  he  knew  not,  they  were  unable  to 
achieve  that  by  any  substautivc  acts  of  a  con- 
ciliatory kind;  and  the  Government  seemed 
to  think,  that  according  to  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  policy  of  divide  et  impera — '*  set 
party  against  party" — they  might  take  a 
short  way  of  pleasing  their  opponents,  by 
vexing  their  friends.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  the  one  without  accomplishing 
the  other.  Their  reasoning  appeared  some- 
what like  that  of  a  servant,  a  friend  of  his 
was  hiring,  and  ho  asked  the  man  if  he  was 
a  Protestant  ? — "  No,  Sir,  I  can't  say  that. 
I  am  not  a  Protestant,  but  I  am  a  very  bad 
Roman  Catholic/'  He  thought  that  the 
next  best  thing.  And  so  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  had  for  the  last 
five  years  been  the  solo  and  arbitrary  go- 
vernor of  Ireland,  appeared  to  reason,  that 
if  he  could  not  succeed  in  satisfying  his  op- 
ponents, the  next  beat  thing  would  be  to 
dissatisfy  his  supporters.  The  fact  was, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  it  was  the 
same — the  English  people  knew  less  of  Ire- 
land, of  her  wants,  her  feelings,  and  the 
character  of  her  people,  than  they  did  of 
the  most  distant  countries  and  their  inha- 
bitants on  tho  face  of  tho  earth.  If  the 
House  would  pardon  him,  he  would  men- 
tion an  anecdote  that  occurred  recently  in 
his  own  family;  and  he  would  only  do  so, 
because  it  so  fully  illustrated  what  ho  meant. 
When  his  family  were  returning  to  Ireland 
after  the  clone  of  last  Session — a  housemaid 
had  lived  with  them  in  London,  who  had 
arranged  to  go  with  them  to  Ireland;  but 
she  came  one  morning,  and  said  she  could 
not  go— that  she  must  leave  them:  she 


was  asked  why?  She  said  her  mother 
would  not  hear  of  it :  she  was  sorry  to  go 
against  her  daughter's  wishes;  liked  the 
family  she  was  with,  and  would  gladly  let 
her  go  with  them  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world;  but  that  if  she  went  to  Ireland,  it 
would  be  as  much  as  her  (the  mother's)  life 
was  worth  ;  so  the  woman,  to  save  her  mo- 
ther's life,  as  she  thought,  had  to  give  up 
her  place,  and  stay  in  England.  Now, 
with  every  possible  deference  to,  or  at  least 
being  ready  to  admit,  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  he  did  verily  believe  that,  as 
regarded  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Irish 
people — their  local  exigencies — and  still 
more,  the  feelings  and  relations  of  the  po- 
litical parties  in  that  country  to  each  other, 
tho  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
was  as  ignorant  of,  and  had  his  mind  as) 
full  of,  his  imagination  as  much  haunted 
with,  Irish  ogres  and  hobgoblins,  as  the 
old  woman  to  whom  he  alluded;  and  yet 
tho  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  the  de- 
spotic manager  of  the  Irish  Government 
since  1841.  ne  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  would  bo  wiser  and  better 
informed  in  that  respect.  Let  him  not 
suppose  that  the  old  vulgar  prejudice  re- 
mained, that  men  differing  in  politics,  or 
their  religious  persuasions,  would  prefer  to 
see  strangers  in  the  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  their  own  countrymen, 
because  their  political  party  or  their  reli- 
gious belief  were  not  tho  same  as  theirs. 
He  sincerely  trusted  the  noble  Lord  would 
fall  into  no  such  error,  but  that  he  would 
place  Irishmen  of  competency  and  high 
character,  who  knew  Ireland,  in  the  highest 
departments  of  the  Irish  Government;  and 
he  (Mr.  Shaw),  as  a  political  opponent, 
would  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  he  could 
find  men  amongst  his  own  supporters  in 
Ireland  fully  qualified  for  the  purpose.  He 
(Mr.  Shaw)  did  not  ask  or  expect  the  noble 
Lord  to  select  men  from  amongst  his  (Mr. 
Shaw's)  political  friends.  He  did,  however, 
trust  that  the  noble  Lord  would  do  them 
the  justice  to  believe  that  they  were  more 
reasonable,  temperate,  and  just,  and  de- 
sired to  cultivate  kindlier  sentiments  to- 
wards their  countrymen  of  all  persuasions, 
than  English  prejudices  were  generally 
willing  to  allow.  English  Members  on 
both  sides  of  tho  House  would  pardon  him 
for  accusing  them  of  all,  more  or  less,  hav- 
ing strongly-rooted  and  injurious  prejudices 
to  overcome  on  that  subject;  and  perhaps 
considering  the   peculiar  and  anomalous 
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circumstances  of  Ireland,  Irishmen  should 
not  be  surprised  or  offended  at  it.  Still 
he  should  regard  it  as  a  happy  omen  for 
Ireland  to  see  those  prejudices  removed. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Lord  Morpeth), 
whose  personal  courtesy  and  kindness, 
and  whose  zeal  (exercised,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  political  views), 
but  still  whose  sincere  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Ireland  recommended  him  to  the  good  will 
of  all  parties  in  that  country,  would  pro- 
bably tell  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) that  he  (Lord  Morpeth)  had  not  found 
the  party  who  were  politically  opposed  to 
him  in  Ireland,  quite  as  black  as  he  had 
previously  seen  them  painted;  and  perhaps 
that  party  had  gained  experience,  and 
learned  a  lesson  since,  which  had  made 
them  even  wiser  than  they  were.  At  all 
events,  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  for  himself,  and  those  friends 
with  whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to  act,  in 
connection  with  Ireland,  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  should  find  them 
fair,  candid,  and  generous  opponents.  He 
(Mr.  Shaw)  had  to  apologize  to  the  House 
for  having  digressed  at  greater  length  than 
he  had  intended,  into  the  general  question 
of  Irish  policy.  He  would  not  detain  them 
longer.  His  vote,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
stated,  would  be  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  at  the  same  time  that  he  consi- 
dered the  Bill  had  great  defects.  He  con- 
demned the  conduct  the  Government  had 
pursued  in  respect  of  it;  and  let  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  ensuing  division, 
he  could  not  expect  that  the  Bill  would 
pass.  Above  all,  he  was  solicitous  that 
his  vote  should  not  be  taken  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  were  defeated — as  he  be- 
lieved they  would  be — and  that  they  left 
office  in  consequence,  while  he  should  be 
sorry  that  a  measure  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  in  Ireland  was  the  occa- 
sion, still  he  should  feel  that  it  was  a  me- 
rited retribution  for  grievous  and  unprece- 
dented political  and  party  misconduct  — 
that  the  Ministry,  fall  when  they  might, 
would  fall  un regretted,  unpitied,  unhonour- 
ed — politically  he  meant — for  his  greatest 
grief  was,  that  personally  he  had  for  many 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  the  utmost 
esteem  and  respect;  but  speaking  politi- 
cally, and  wholly  irrespective  of  the  parti- 
cular merits  of  the  Corn  Law  question — he 
was  bold  to  affirm,  that  if  the  present  Ad- 
ministration was  then  overthrown  by  the 
voices  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 


not  only  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
whole  world,  would  regard  it  as  a  righteous 
verdict — a  just  national  judgment  against 
public  men  for  a  great  public  delinquency. 

Mr.  DILLON  BROWNE  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  premises  did  not 
justify  his  conclusion  ;  he  had  not  offered  a 
single  argument  in  favour  of  the  Coercion 
Bill,  and  yet  he  voted  for  it.  He  (Mr.  D, 
Browne)  was  glad  he  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  rid  of  this  measure  by  counting  out 
the  House  in  a  former  part  of  the  debate  : 
it  had  now  taken  a  turn  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
protectionist  party  had  given  an  assurance 
that  they  would  not  support  a  coercive  po- 
licy towards  Ireland,  unless  a  stronger  case 
was  established  than  that  made  out  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  That  case  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  late  speech  of  the 
noble  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  Govern- 
ment had  shifted  its  ground  ;  if  the  parti- 
cular grounds  no  longer  existed,  the  Bill 
could  not  be  the  particular  remedy  ;  why 
was  there  not  a  new  measure?  In  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  (the  Secretary 
for  Ireland)  there  could  be  found  nothing 
whatever  which  would  justify  the  House  in 
passing  a  measure  of  so  unconstitutional  a 
character.  The  cases  of  outrage  which 
were  mentioned  were  those  of  the  very 
commonest  occurrence  in  Ireland,  such  for 
instance  as  abductions  and  forced  mar- 
riages. Why,  a  much  stronger  case  could 
be  made  out  for  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Eng- 
land ;  in  his  opinion,  this  measure  had  been 
forced  upon  the  Government ;  it  had  not 
the  real  approbation  of  any  Member  of  the 
Government.  The  present  Administration 
had  already  done  much,  and  had  promised 
still  more  for  Ireland;  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  persevere  in  such  a  course 
as  that  which  they  had  now,  and  he  believed 
not  from  conviction,  adopted.  If  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London 
came  into  office,  he  might  rest  assured  that 
his  party  would  never  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  Irish  people  if  they  did  not  do  away 
with  the  system  of  tithes  ;  the  people  would 
never  consent  willingly  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Church  which  returned  them  no 
spiritual  aid;  and  if  a  proposition  to  abolish 
that  system  were  brought  forward,  there 
would  be  sixty  hon.  Members  as  ready  to 
second  the  noble  Lord  then,  as  they  now 
joined  with  him  to  drive  the  present  Go- 
vernment from  office  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  the  calamity  of  a  Coercion  Bill. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said:   Sir,  the  question 
which  we  shall  have  to  decide,  when  a  vote 
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is  como  to  upon  this  occasion,  is,  not  whe- 
ther we  shall  go  into  Committee  upon  the 
Bill  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  propose  for  the  sup- 
pression of  outrage  and  the  protection  of 
life  in  Ireland ;  the  question  will  not  be, 
whether  we  shall  consider  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
its  details  any  thing  which  the  House  may 
consider  objectionable,  for  mitigating  un- 
necessary severity,  or  diminishing  the  pres- 
sure of  unconstitutional  enactments ;  the 
question  which  the  House  will  have  to  de- 
cide will  be,  whether  they  will  reject  alto- 
gether this  proposal,  whether  they  will  re- 
fuse the  consideration  of  any  modifica- 
tion, whether  they  will  imply  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland  can  be  dealt  with 
by  the  existing  law — and  imply  also  an 
opinion  that  no  additional  precautions  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that 
protection  which  we  think  requisite  to  give 
to  life  in  Ireland.  As  I  deprecate  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  rejection  of  this  mea- 
sure, I  feel  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  taken;  to  assign  the  reasons  why  they 
proposed  this  measure,  why  they  still  think 
it  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
originally  introduced  it,  and  still  feel  it  their 
duty  to  urge  it  on  the  House.  I  shall,  as 
far  as  I  can,  limit  my  consideration  of  the 
question  to  that  point.  I  shall  introduce, 
with  reference  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
no  allusion  to  those  political  and  party  con- 
siderations which  have  been  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  I  admit  this — 
acknowledging,  as  I  do  acknowledge,  the 
disinterested  and  cordial  support  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  received  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  those  commercial  measures  which 
have  at  length  been  ratified  by  this  House 
—that  a  temporary  concurrence  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  success  of  those 
measures  imposes  no  obligation  whatever 
upon  them,  either  to  place  confidence  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  or,  still  less, 
to  consent  to  measures  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional character,  which  they  may  think  un- 
necessary to  the  effectual  administration  of 
affairs  in  Ireland.  1  shall  give  them  the 
credit  of  presuming,  after  all  they  liavo 
said  with  respect  to  the  mischief  of  making 
Ireland  an  arena  for  determining  party  pur- 
poses, that  this  will  be  the  consideration 
by  which  they  will  be  influenced,  that  they 
will  consider  whether  or  no  this  pro- 
posal 1h>  justified  by  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland;  whothor  or  no  it  bo  in  itself  an 


advisable  or  objectionable  measure;  and 
that  their  course  will  not  be  influenced  by 
a  reference  to  extrinsic  and  party  conside- 
rations. Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  propose  other  mea- 
sures more  severe  than  those  which  the 
existing  laws  authorize;  because  they  found 
that  in  certain  districts,  in  certain  counties 
in  Ireland,  there  prevails,  and  has  long 
prevailed,  a  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
law ;  that  in  four  or  five  counties  in  Ire- 
land there  have  been  for  several  successive 
years  outrages  so  grievous,  and  danger  to 
life  and  property  so  alarming,  that  those 
who  lived  in  those  counties,  prepared  to 
give  their  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign, 
have  not  received  that  which  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  in  return — protection  from 
the  law  and  institutions  of  their  country. 
Her  Majesty '8  Government  have  found, 
not  only  that  life  is  in  danger,  not  only 
that  the  free  liberty  of  action  is  controlled 
by  a  grievous  tyranny,  but  they  found  that 
law  has  been  paralysed,  that  evidence  can- 
not be  procured,  that  repeated  murders  are 
committed,  and  that  no  trace  can  be  disco- 
vered of  the  murderers;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  fearing  the  contagion  of 
these  offences,  fearing  that  they  might 
spread  into  other  counties,  seeing  that  the 
existing  law  was  insufficient  to  give  protec- 
tion, they  felt  it  their  duty,  but  with  pain- 
ful reluctance,  after  great  delay,  and  after 
numerous  complaints  of  their  apathy  and 
indifference,  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  ad- 
ditional powers  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace.  And  I  confess,  in  the  course 
even  of  this  debate,  I  have  found  in  the 
speeches  and  statements  of  those  who  are 
the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  nothing  very  consola- 
tory as  regards  the  state  of  Ireland.  I 
have  found  no  denial  of  those  facts  on 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  grounded 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  I  will  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  Ross),  who 
resumed  the  debate,  did  he  deny  the  alle- 
gations of  Her  Majesty's  Government! 
[Mr.  Ross :  Yes.l  Yes  !  Why,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  this — so  abominable  was 
the  system  of  outrage  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  that  in  case  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  which  we  were  about  to  intro- 
duce, failed  in  its  operation,  and  that  tho 
outrages  continued  during  the  next  winter 
to  the  same  extent  to  which  they  hare  pre- 
vailed last  winter  and  the  winter  preceding, 
that  then  tho  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  coarse 
of  next  Session  should  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  Bill  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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to  proclaim  districts  in  Ireland,  within 
these  districts  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  and  to  take  an  unlimited  and  un- 
controlled power  of  committing  to  prison, 
and  retaining  in  confinement  all  persons  of- 
fending in  the  manner  described.  Did  not 
the  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that  when  jou 
once  departed  from  the  form  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  wider  the  departure  the  bet- 
ter ?  1  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  also,  that  to  propose  inefficient  mea- 
sures, yet  departing  from  the  Constitution 
was  most  unwise;  and  that  he  would  prefer 
so  extreme  a  measure  as  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — creating  an  un- 
defined terror  not  only  among  all  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace,  but  also  among 
those  not  charged  with  crime — to  the  mea- 
sure of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Then 
see  what  do  these  admissions  amount  to  ? 
That  if  the  result  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill*  about  to  be  submitted  to  us, 
is  not  sufficient,  during  a  trial  of  some 
months,  and  that  this  same  extent  of  out- 
rage prevails  next  winter  that  prevailed 
before,  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  then  pre- 
pared to  give  the  Executive  Government 
power  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ! 
I  put  this  question  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
—-does  he  mean  to  deny  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  is  such  as  to  require  a  measure  of 
this  kind  ?  Does  he  mean  to  deny  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  is  such  as  to  require 
some  such  extreme  measure  as  that  which 
we  now  propose  to  enact  ?  But  what  was 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Recorder  of  Dublin  ?  Why,  I  confess 
that  I  heard  but  one  argument  fail  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  was 
the  housemaid  argument.  He  said  that 
this  housemaid  came  to  him,  and,  greatly 
to  his  regret  and  disappointment,  informed 
him  that  she  could  not  accompany  him 
over  to  Ireland.  So  that  it  appears  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  unable  to 
prevail  upon  the  lady  to  accept  of  his  offer, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  an  aged  mother,  who 
became  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  her 
daughter  going  to  Ireland,  from  the  fright- 
ful accounts  she  had  heard  of  that  country, 
that  she  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed 
thither.  ["  No  !"]  Well,  really,  I  must 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  at 
this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  explain  what 
he  did  say  respecting  this  housemaid. 

Mb.  SHAW  :  I  am  ,sorry  to  interrupt 
the  merriment  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  I 
stated  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
in  England,  great  ignorance  prevailed  as 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  Irish  people;  and  I  illustrated 
that  by  the  anecdote  to  which  he  is  allud- 
ing, and  the  practice  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Deportment  (Sir  James  Graham).  I  must 
also  remind  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  I 
was  referring  to  a  part  of  Ireland  as  peace- 
able and  safe  as  any  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Sir  R.  PEEL:  Sir,  one  of  my  reasons 
for  asking  for  this  explanation  was,  that 
considering  the  judicial  gravity  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  together  with  the  state- 
ment he  had  in  the  first  instance  made,  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  consider  the  observa- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  therefore  thought  it  best  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself. 
I  now  say,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  no- 
thing could  be  further  from  my  mind  than 
to  cast  any  reflection  whatever  on  the  con- 
duct or  motives  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman — ne  sit  ancillce  tibi  amor  pudo- 
ri !     I  must,  however,  remind  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  that  the  mother  of  this 
girl  had  no  doubt  heard  that  the  learned 
Recorder  of  Dublin  in  his  place   in  this 
House,  had  pressed  the  Government  very 
earnestly   to   bring   on  this  Curfew  Bill. 
The  lady  must  have  heard  that  one  of  the 
first  questions  put  to  the  Government  upon 
this  subject  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  to  this  effect : — "  Why  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  when  murders  are  com- 
mitted almost  daily,  do  you  lose  an  hour  in 
bringing  forward  your  Bill?" — though  she 
might  also  have  heard  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  statements  of  the  master  of  this  house- 
maid, as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  men- 
tion  these   particulars  with   the    view  of 
showing  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  himself 
is  more  responsible  for  propagating  these 
extreme  representations  of  these  murders 
than   the   Government.      What   says   my 
right  hon.   Friend  again  ?     Why  he  says 
that  if  the  Government  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Session  had  introduced  this  Bill  into 
the  House,  and  had  proceeded  without  de- 
lay to  pass  it,  so  urgent  did  he  deem  the 
necessity  for  it  then,  that  he  was  confident 
it  would  have  passed  without  opposition. 
He,   however,   now  thinks   this  measure 
unsatisfactory  and  inefficient  in  its  provi- 
sions,  although  he  admits  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  support  it,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
posed at  an  early  period  of  the  Session. 
Now  upon  what  grounds  do  we  introduce 
the  Bill?     Why,  upon  no  other  than  the 
urgent  necessity  which  we  feel  exists  of 
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providing  for  security  of  life  and  property 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  P.  Scrope)  says  this  system  of  combi- 
nation and  murder  in  Ireland  is  the  natural 
and  almost  necessary  substitute  for  a  Poor 
Relief  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland  until  you  pass  a  law  giv- 
ing the  Irish  peasantry  a  right  to  live  upon 
the  land.  Now  I  differ  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  think  it  would  be  an  unwise 
provision  to  introduce  such  a  Bill;  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  have  the  tendency  to 
promote  those  objects  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  in  view.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
but  lead  to  the  confiscation  of  property,  and 
would  not  afford  any  effectual  remedy  for 
destitution.  But,  says  the  hon.  Member, 
until  you  pass  a  law  of  that  nature,  the 
Irish  peasant  will  not  have  any  right  to 
live  in  Ireland,  and  the  only  means  to 
which  ho  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving his  distress  and  saving  himself  from 
starvation  is  by  this  combination  against 
the  landlords.  Now,  what  a  melancholy 
state  of  things  is  this !  What  a  picture  of 
society  the  hon.  Gentleman  presents  to  our 
view.  The  hon.  Member  then  read  the 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
C  ah  ill,  who  was  appointed  by  the  late  Sir 
Michael  O'Loughlin  to  the  situation  of 
Crown  prosecutor  for  Tipperary.  Now  I  find 
that  evidence  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  same  gentleman  given  before  the  Devon 
Commission,  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  recently  spoke  (Mr.  Redington)  formed 
a  valuable  Member.  And  what  is  the  ac- 
count which  Mr.  Cahill  gives  ?  He  is  asked 
by  the  Commissioners  how  he  was  able  to 
collect  evidence  ?     His  answer  was — 

"  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  fret  at  the  evi- 
dence. I  have  been  engaged  by  the  direction  of 
the  Crown  in  the  investigation  of  three  or  four 
murders  which  were  committed  in  Tipperary,  and 
I  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  evidence."  lie  is  asked,  *•  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  many  persons  were  witnesses  or  cog- 
nizant of  these  murders  i "  Jlia  answer  is,  "  I  do ; 
but  I  attribute  their  indisposition  to  give  informa- 
tion in  Boine  degree  to  tear,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  peculiar  interest  that  is  mixed  up  in 
these  murders,  and  the  feel  ins?  that  is  entertained 
against  any  jhtmhi  giving  such  evidence,  such  in- 
dividual being  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the 
people.*'  In  answer  to  another  question  he  says 
that  "  tho  |M«asantry  will  receive  a  man  that  is 
known  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  ami 
will  h.irbour  him."  A  ]M»rion  of  this  character  is 
mire  of  beinir  received  wherever  he  goes,  and  he 
ha*  tho  character  of  what  they  call  a  good  boy." 

Now  that  is  the  state  of  Tippcrnry,  as  de- 
scribed l>v  a  gentleman  who  is  admitted 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  be  a  very 


good  authority.  The  murderer,  it  appears, 
is  harboured  in  Tipperary — there  is  an  in- 
disposition to  give  evidence  against  him— 
the  functions  of  the  law  are  paralysed,  and 
the  family  of  the  murdered  man  have  not 
even  the  small  atonement  of  witnessing  the 
conviction  of  the  assassin.  That,  I  say,  ia 
a  most  lamentable  state  of  society.  But 
do  the  Government  think  that  this  measure 
of  extraordinary  severity  is  any  remedy  for 
this  evil  ?  Do  they  think  that  is  the  only 
remedy  ?  Far  from  it.  It  is  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance  we  have  proposed  this  mea- 
sure as  a  t  :nj)orary  precaution.  But  with 
the  strongest  impressions  upon  our  minds 
that  it  is  only  calculated  to  mitigate  the 
pressure  of  an  immediate  evil,  we  are  also 
fully  convinced  that  it  cannot  constitute 
the  foundation  of  any  social  improvement  in 
the  country.  The  Government  admit  aa 
freely  as  you  do  that  other  measures  of  a 
different  character  are  absolutely  necessary. 
They  believe  that  the  executive  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
a  kind  and  indulgent  feeling.  They  fully 
admit  that  the  causes  of  these  disorders, 
whether  they  be  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  land  or  otherwise,  should  be  fully  in- 
quired into,  and  that  the  foundation  ought 
to  be  laid  by  the  Administration,  where  pos- 
sible, and  by  legislation,  where  required, 
for  those  permanent  improvements  which 
measures  of  temporary  severity  can  never 
effect.  But  although  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, while  they  freely  admit  that  for 
any  good  purpose  of  a  permanent  nature, 
this  Bill  will  afford  a  most  insufficient  re- 
medy, yet  they  feel  that  if  you  allow  crime 
to  become  triumphant,  and  uncontrolled 
tyranny  to  be  established  throughout  those 
districts,  by  means  of  physical  force,  you 
are  neglecting  your  immediate  duty  towards 
those  parties  who  are  exposed  to  danger, 
and  preventing  the  consummation  of  their 
hopes,  which  the  wiser  or  more  benevolent 
legislation  of  this  House  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of,  in  the  permanent  improvements 
which  have  been  carried  out.  And  what  is 
tho  state  of  things  in  those  counties  which 
have  been  particularly  referred  to  ?  Have 
I  not  heard  the  description  of  one  of  those 
counties  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — namely,  that  such 
was  tho  insecurity  of  life  in  Tipperary — 
such  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  committal  on  tho 
conviction  of  the  offender  for  crime,  that 
he  advised  the  Government  to  take  tho 
step  of  requiring  the  grand  jury  panel  of 
the  county  to  be  served  upon  the  petty  jury 
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upon  fines  of  5007.  or  6002. ;  that  the 
magistrates  and  the  county  should  be  called 
upon  to  meet  this  case  of  dire  necessity  ; 
so  that  he  recommends  that  the  grand  jury 
who  establishes  the  inquisition  into  the 
probable  guilt  of  the  accused  should  after- 
wards in  heavy  penalties  be  compelled  to 
serve  upon  the  petty  juries,  so  as  to  insure 
convictions,  which  terror  prevents  you  at- 
taining now.  I  ask  English  gentlemen  to 
say  what  they  think  of  a  state  of  society 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  those  who 
usually  have  discharged  the  functions  of 
grand  jurors,  to  discharge  now  those  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  devolved  upon 
a  totally  different  class  of  society.  Did  I 
not  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  only 
two  years  since  say  it  was  his  advice 
that  witnesses  should  be  induced  to  give 
evidence  by  the  assurance  that  afterwards 
they  and  their  families  would  be  removed 
in  security  to  another  country  than  the 
scene  of  their  birth;  that  all  their  domestic 
relations  should  be  interrupted  ;  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  lives,  that  a  guaran- 
the  should  bo  given  them  for  their  perma- 
nent provision  in  some  of  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions ?  And  he  said,  unless  you  have 
done  that,  you  can  have  no  hopes  of 
getting  evidence,  and  no  chance  of  hav- 
ing a  conviction  afterwards.  Now,  that 
was  the  advice  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  two  years  since,  in  respect 
to  the  state  of  one  of  their  counties : 
and  what  did  the  hon.  Baronet  say 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment  ?  "  That 
this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months."  The  hon.  Member  for 
Drogheda  said  but  a  fortnight  since,  that 
so  atrocious  were  the  outrages  that  were 
committed — so  little  respect  had  the  of- 
fenders there  for  either  age  or  sex,  that  he 
believed  the  national  character  of  the  peo- 
ple was  altered.  Now,  these  are  the  ad- 
missions which  we  have  received  from  the 
Gentlemen  who  come  from  Ireland,  and 
who  must  be  cognizant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  country,  and  are  able  to 
judge  whether  the  existing  law  gives  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  inhabitants.  Sir,  I 
think  that  their  evidence  was  at  least  ma- 
terial as  to  the  statistical  statements  we 
have  heard.  We  have  therefore  thought 
it  our  duty  to  propose  a  measure  similar  to 
that  which  was  proposed  by  those  who  it 
appears  are  now  to  offer  us  every  opposi- 
tion. It  may  be  objectionable  to  have  a 
law  which  is  now  designated  by  the  title  of 
the  Curfew  Bill.  You  may  be  able  now  to 
point  out  the  inconveniences  of  it  where  I 


peasants  are  obliged  to  work  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes,  and  whose  return  to 
their  homes  would  be  interfered  with,  ex- 
cept at  the  risk  of  apprehension,  as  being 
discovered  out  of  doors  within  the  forbidden 
period;  but  let  mo  remind  you  that  your 
sense  of  these  evils  was  not  so  great  in  re- 
spect to  that  measure  that  was  passed  by 
another  Administration  —  let  me  remind 
you  that  you  then  willingly  consented  to  * 
the  same  provision  that  is  so  much  ob- 
jected to  in  the  present  Bill,  namely,  that 
of  giving  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
proclaiming  a  district,  and  thereby  confin- 
ing the  parties  within  it  to  remain  inside 
their  houses  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
That  was  the  law  of  the  land  under  the 
lato  Government ;  and  you  had  it  during 
the  whole  period  you  were  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  was  enacted  for  five  years, 
from  1835,  and  it  was  continued  in  full 
force  until  1841.  During  that  period  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  repeal  it,  except 
once,  and  that  attempt  was  only  supported 
by  three  persons  independent  of  the  mover. 
Amongst  the  sternest  of  the  opponents  to 
such  repeal,  then,  was  the  hon.  Member 
for  Drogheda  himself.  There  was,  cer- 
tainly, this  distinction  between  the  two 
measures — under  the  present  Bill  the  of- 
fender will  be  subject  to  transportation  ; 
but  the  party  who  offended  under  the  for- 
mer measure  was  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  corpus  delicti  was,  how- 
ever, the  same  in  both.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  the  same  power  of  proclaiming 
districts.  [Mr.  O'Connell  :  No  !]  Why, 
he  had  this  power  upon  the  presentment  of 
the  grand  jury.  {Mr.  O'Connell:  That 
presentment  was,  however,  traversable.] 
I  apprehend  not,  in  that  case.  A  civil 
presentment  I  know  is  traversable  ;  and  I 
speak  with  great  deference  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  high  legal  attainments  and 
information,  when  I  say  that  it  is  my  im- 
pression the  presentment  under  the  former 
Act  was  not  traversable  by  law.  There  is 
no  analogy  whatever  between  the  grand 
jury  presentments  under  the  ancient  pre- 
scriptive practice,  and  under  a  statute  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  But  will  the  right  hon. 
Member  consent  to  amend  the  Bill  in  this 
way  ? — will  he  permit  it  to  pass  if '  the 
grand  jury  be  made  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary in  the  proposed  measure  ?  No !  I 
apprehend  that  he  will  not  consent  to  do 
any  such  thing — he  will  not  consent  to  go 
into  Committee  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
now  only  showing  why  Government  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  extra* 
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ordinary  measure.  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  Government  have  thought  the  best 
course  they  could  take  was  to  resort  to 
that  measure,  which,  in  substance,  had  re- 
ceived the  previous  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  which  the  Legislature,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  had  refused  to  repeal 
— a  measure  which  had  produced  the  most 
beneficial  effect,  without  ever  having  been 
once  called  into  action.  Now,  we  cer- 
tainly anticipate  the  same  consequences 
from  the  passing  of  the  present  Bill,  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  dormant  powers 
of  the  law  may  operate  now  as  they  ope- 
rated before;  and,  considering  that  there 
was  the  additional  provision  in  it  of  sub- 
jecting the  particular  district  to  pecu- 
niary penalties  for  the  crimes  that  may  be 
committed  in  it,  we  hope  that  even  though 
no  proclamation  be  issued  under  this  Bill, 
still  the  same  results  may  follow  the  pass- 
ing of  this  measure  as  followed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  1 835,  and  that  peace 
will  be  restored,  without  subjecting  the  in- 
habitants to  the  inconvenience  which  such 
a 'proclamation  must  necessarily  impose. 
I  am  now  vindicating  the  Government  for 
the  course  which  they  have  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  this  measure.  I  am  not,  however, 
denying  to  you  the  perfect  right,  notwith- 
standing your  approval  of  a  Bill  of  similar 
tendency,  of  acting  upon  your  convictions 
in  declaring  that  this  measure  is  wholly 
unnecessary  ;  and  be  the  political  conse- 
quence what  it  may  of  withholding  your 
support  to  this  Bill,  I  shall  cast  no  re- 
proach upon  you  for  whatever  course  you 
may  take  against  it.  I  think  it  is  your 
duty  to  oppose  this  Bill,  if  you  really  be- 
lieve it  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  purposes 
intended  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  vindicate 
the  Government,  who  take  a  different  view 
upon  the  matter — who  have  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  life 
and  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  up- 
holding the  law — when  we  consider  that  it 
is  inefficient  to  meet  the  evils  which  may 
arise.  I  could  not  perform  that  duty  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Parliament.  When  this 
Bill  was  introduced  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Session,  my  right  hon.  Friend  near 
me  went  through  a  detail  of  the  crimes 
that  were  committed  in  Ireland — the  fre- 
quent murders — the  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  murderers  had  been  per- 
mitted to  cMcajMj.  We  are  now  invited 
to  abandon  this  Bill  because  it  is  said 
that  great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  Had 
there  been  this  improvement,  there  would 


no  doubt  he  some  circumstances  to  war- 
rant us  to  withdraw  this  measure.  Bus 
I  do  believe  that  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  the 
want  of  food — the  numerous  Committees 
which  have  been  established — the  aid 
which  has  been  given  by  every  description 
of  force,  civil  and  military,  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  a  proper  supply  of  food—the 
perfect  success  which  has  attended  the 
measure  which  the  Government  resorted 
to  by  the  introduction  of  large  quantities 
of  Indian  maize — I  believe,  I  say,  that 
these  measures,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  generous  and  kindhearted 
people,  have  produced  a  corresponding 
good.  I  believe  that  there  does  pervade 
amongst  the  people  in  the  wilds  of  Con- 
naught,  and  in  Munster,  where  these  mea- 
sures were  more  fully  carried  out,  a  feel- 
ing of  grateful  acknowledgment  towards 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  though. 
circumstances  have  occurred  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  there  would  be  some  di- 
minution of  crime,  I  should  hardly  feel 
myself  justified,  under  the  altered  appear- 
ance of  things  in  Ireland,  to  accept  of  that 
as  a  reason  for  abandoning  this  law,  and 
permitting  this  winter  to  pass  over  without 
taking  any  other  precaution  against  out- 
rage, than  that  which  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  country  gives  us.  I  deeply  regret  to 
say,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  dimi- 
nution of  crime  in  Ireland.  I  will  take 
those  offences  which  are  called  offences  of 
an  insurrectionary  character.  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  omit  the  returns  of  the 
minor  offences;  but  still  they  are  evidence 
of  a  disordered  and  disturbed  state  of  so- 
ciety. I  will  therefore  take  the  offences, 
of  homioide,  of  firing  at  the  person,  of  ag- 
gravated assaults,  of  assault  endangering 
life,  of  incendiarism,  of  killing  or  maiming 
cattle,  of  robbing  arms,  of  appearing  armed, 
of  the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths,  of 
threatening  notices,  of  attacking  houses, 
of  levelling  fences,  of  malicious  injuries  to 
property,  and  of  firing  into  dwellings. 
These  are  offences  which,  if  they  do  pre- 
vail in  any  country  to  a  great  extent,  if 
they  are  habitual,  are  strong  evidence  of  a 
disordered  state  of  society,  of  remote  and 
permanent  acts,  of  which  temporary  coer- 
cion is  no  permanent  remedy;  but  they 
may  arrive  at  a  height  which,  if  yon  wish 
to  prevent  the  paralysation  of  all  law,  and 
secure  the  means  of  improvement,  you 
have  no  resource  but  to  meet  them  with  a 
strong  hand.    What  is  the  east  in  the  fife 
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counties  which  were  particularly  referred 
to  when  this  Bill  was  introduced  ?  Observe, 
I  am  replying  to  your  argument,  that  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety— an  unexpected  improvement,  which 
would  perfectly  justify  us  in  abandoning 
this  Bill.  You  say  that,  seeing  the  dis- 
taste of  the  Irish  Members  for  it,  it  would 
be  a  grateful  concession  to  their  feelings. 
No  one  would  rejoice  more  than  I  should 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  any  rea- 
sonable concession  to  the  representatives 
of  Ireland.  I  feel  the  force  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  any  measure  of  this  kind;  but  I 
submit  to  their  deliberate  reason  whether 
or  not  the  facts  which  I  state  would  justify 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  withholding 
this  measure  from  Parliament  ?  They  rely 
upon  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  country.  Is  there  evidence  of  that 
improvement  in  the  five  months  of  1846, 
as  compared  with  five  months  of  1845  ?  I 
have  before  me  the  returns  of  the  crimes 
in  the  five  months  of  the  present  year;  and 
there  should  exist  in  them  some  proof  and 
evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1846,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1845;  but,  in  my  painful  review  of 
the  state  of  the  five  counties,  I  regret  to 
find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  offences 
which  wo  call  insurrectionary,  in  the  five 
counties,  stand  thus  : — 


Total  of 

Five  months  of 

1845. 

1846. 

In  Tipperary 814 

...      368 

Limerick 282 

...       248 

Clare    271 

...       189 

Roscommon...     659 

...       471 

Leitrim 804 

...       164 

In  Leitrim,  I  rejoice  to  say,  there  has 
been  an  improvement ;  but  in  Leitrim 
there  is  an  overwhelming  military  force, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  spare  for 
other  places  ;  and  there  have  also  been  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, which  have  caused  this  great  im- 
provement. If  these  crimes  should  con- 
tinue to  prevail  during  the  whole  year 
1846,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  they 
have  prevailed  in  the  first  ^ve  months,  the 
total  of  these  insurrectionary  crimes  com- 
mitted in  1845  and  1846  respectively  will 
stand  thus : — 

1845.  1846. 

In  Tipperary 814  ...  883 

Limerick  282  ...  600 

Clare 271  ...  450 

Roscommon ...  659  ...  1130 

Total...  2020  3013 


So  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  as- 
suming that  these  crimes  should  continue 
to  the  same  extent  for  the  next  seven 
months  as  they  have  done  for  the  first  ^ve 
months,  instead  of  there  being  an  equal 
amount  of  crime,  the  numbers  would  be 
swollen  from  2025  to  3013  in  those  four 
counties  ;  and  in  Leitrim  there  would  be 
the  reduction  from  804  in  1845  to  414  in 
1846.  But  let  me  discard  such  offences 
as  levelling  fences,  giving  threatening  no- 
tices, and  administering  unlawful  oaths, 
and  compare  only  the  grave  offences  in  the 
first  ^yg  months  of  1846,  with  those  of  the 
first  ^ve  months  of  1845.  The  numbers,  if 
I  made  comparison  of  the  following  crimes 
— 1.  Homicide;  2.  Firing  at  the  person; 
3.  Aggravated  assault ;  4.  Assault  en- 
dangering life  ;  5.  Firing  into  dwellings- 
will  be  found  to  be  these  : — 

Five  months  Five  months 
of  1845.  of  1846. 

Homicide 20        ...        28 

Firing  at  person 40         ...        41 

Aggravated  assault 85         ...      121 

Assault  endangering  life...  41         ...        53 
Firing  into  dwellings 46        ...        68 

Cten  I  then  say,  that  there  has  been  any 
such  diminution  of  crime  as  would  justify 
the  Government  in  abandoning  this  Bill  ? 
But  let  the  House  look  at  the  returns  of — 
aggravated  assault,  assault  endangering 
life,  incendiary  fires,  robbery  of  arms,  ap- 
pearing armed,  administration  of  unlawful 
oaths,  threatening  letters,  malicious  in- 
juries to  property,  firing  into  dwellings. 
From  1st  January  to  the  latest  time,  the 
end  of  May,  1846,  the  total  was  2,098; 
and  of  these  there  were  in  the  five  coun- 
ties : — 

In  Tipperary 286 

Clare 171 

Roscommon 383 

Limerick 210 

Leitrim 138 

making  1,188  crimes  in  ^ye  counties,  and 
for  these  1,188  crimes  there  were  in  54 
cases  only  committals;  and  that  is  the 
distinction  I  want  to  draw.  I  wish  to 
show  that  these  offences  are  not  committed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  that 
in  these  five  counties,  with  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  population,  more  than 
one-half  the  offences  have  been  committed* 
You  cannot  assign  any  cause  for  these 
crimes  which  is  universally  applicable;  you 
cannot  say  that  the  landlord  and  tenant 
question  applies  peculiarly  to  these  five 
counties;  there  is  a  diseased  state  of  so- 
ciety in  particular  districts;  and  it  is  be- 
cause this  criminality  is  not  universal  that 
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we  ask  for  the  opportunity  of  applying  a 
topical  remedy.  There  are  1,1 80  crimes 
in  these  five  counties;  andl  think  that  one 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  commenting  upon  these 
returns,  stated  that  the  columns  did  not 
correspond;  but  I  believe  I  can  show  the 
cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancy.  In 
the  sixth  page  of  the  return,  towards  the 
middle,  there  are  three  different  offences 
set  out — a  demand  of  arms  a  robbery  of 
arms,  and  an  aggravated  assault — and 
these  probably  count  as  three  different 
crimes  in  the  summary  :  there  is  a  second 
item  of  robbery  of  arms,  which  shows  that 
there  were  four  different  cases;  and  in 
the  last  case  of  an  aggravated  assault, 
there  were  no  less  than  four  persons  as- 
saulted. Tho  consequence  is,  that  if  in 
one  column  these  are  entered  as  one  of- 
fence, there  is  a  discrepancy  between  that 
and  the  summary.  [Mr.  Redington  :  The 
four  names  are  for  one  locality,  for  the 
same  thing  done  at  the  same  place.  Sure 
there  was  not  four  outrages.]  I  am  argu- 
ing from  the  returns;  but  1  apprehend  that 
if  there  are  four  different  persons  assault- 
ed, there  are  four  different  offences, 
though  committed  at  the  same  time.  [Mr. 
Redington  :  There  is  but  one  outrage.  ] 
Suppose  a  house  were  attacked  and  three 
persons  murdered,  surely  there  would  bo 
threo  murders.  [Mr.  Hawes  :  But  only 
one  outrage.]  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  the  relatives 
by  telling  them,  "  True  it  is  that  there 
have  been  three  murders,  and  three  men 
murdered,  but  there  has  been  only  one 
outrage."  [Mr.  Redingtox  :  I  quoted 
from  the  abstract  the  number  of  outrages, 
not  the  number  of  persons.]  If  I  am  in 
error  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  I  merely  sug- 
gested what  appeared  to  me  to  account  for 
tho  discrepancy.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  persons  murdered,  which  for 
tho  purposes  of  comparison  is  correct, 
though  whether  tho  name  of  murder  applies 
to  all  I  am  not  sure.  [Mr.  O'Conxell: 
Mr.  Pigot  used  the  term  homicide,  because 
the  term  murder  in  former  returns  was  in- 
correct.] I  do  not  rely  on  tho  return  as 
showing  in  every  case  that  there  was  a 
person  murdered;  but  in  February,  1846, 
there  were  18  cases  of  homicide  or  of 
murder  returned,  and  26  cases  of  attempt 
at  murder.  In  March,  1846,  there  were 
23  murders  or  homicides,  and  14  attempts 
at  murder.  You  say  that  we  ought  to 
bring  in  a  law  which  will  correct  this  evil 
by  going  to  its  root.  You  tell  us  to  amend  I 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.     I  admit 


your  views  to  be  sound  and  sagacious;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  will  you  permit  these 
nightly  tyrannies  to  go  on  ?  Who  were  the 
parties  who  in  the  month  of  March  last 
were  returned  as  murdered  ?  A  boy,  a  la* 
bourer,  a  farmer,  a  labourer,  a  poor  wo* 
man,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  labourer,  a 
shoemaker,  a  labourer,  a  labourer,  a  far- 
mer, a  poor  woman,  a  farmer's  daughter. 
It  is  of  these  persons  that  care  is  to  be 
taken;  and  if  these  individuals  amongst 
this  class  of  persons  in  the  month  of  March 
last,  lost  their  lives  in  Ireland,  in  how 
many  of  these  cases  of  murder  or  homicide 
were  the  parties  committed  to  prison  ?  I 
ask  you  what  must  be  the  anxiety  of  those 
who  live  in  Ireland,  when  this  labourer, 
this  boy,  and  this  woman  were  murdered, 
if  there  these  things  go  on  with  impunity  ? 
and  whilst  the  confidence  of  the  murderer 
must  be  increased  by  the  impunity,  I  ask 
you  what  .must  be  the  apprehensions  of 
those  likely  to  be  the  victims  ?  Admitting, 
then,  that  you  take  a  sagacious  view  of  the 
proper,  permanent,  and  remedial  measure, 
I  ask  you  whether,  without  a  prospect  of 
the  immediate  benefit  and  operation  of  that 
measure  you  will  dispense  with  this  tern* 
porary  precaution,  and  allow  the  present 
state  of  things  to  continue  ?  Will  it  not 
impede  the  success  of  your  remedial  mea- 
sures if  you  permit  those  crimes  to  be  at* 
tempted,  especially  when  you  recollect  tho 
effect  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  simi- 
lar law,  which  was  never  brought  into 
operation  ?  On  a  consideration  of  these 
facts,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
thought  it  their  duty  still  to  press  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  House  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  with  a  view  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  its  details  in  Committee. 
I  know  not  whether  I  have  anything 
more  to  say  with  regard  to  the  vindication 
of  the  Government.  I  will  fatigue  the 
House  no  further  by  a  reference  to  statis- 
tical details.  I  have  mentioned  the  ad- 
mission of  hon.  Members  connected  with 
Ireland,  and  of  the  proposals  they  have 
made,  though  they  would  greatly  regret 
the  establishment  of  any  distinction,  even 
in  the  criminal  law  between  Ireland  and 
England.  I  give  you  their  evidence,  though 
1  shall  not  have  their  votes,  as  not  the  least 
important  admission  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  hardly  believe  that  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Roscommon. 
Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  can  view 
it  without  alarm,  or  can  deny  the  allega- 
tions made  by  tho  Government,  that  some 
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measures  of  this  kind,  or  of  some  other,  are 
indispensably  and  immediately  necessary 
to  restore  confidence.  I  do  not  say  that 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
law,  but  confidence  in  the  security  of  life. 
And  here,  Sir,  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  dismiss  all  other  topics  ;  but  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  not  to  sit  down  without 
noticing  the  speech  which  was  made  on  the 
night  when  this  subject  was  last  under  the 
consideration  of  this  House  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn.  I  do 
deeply  regret,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  this  House 
— I  do  deeply  regret  that  during  this  Ses- 
sion there  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  a 
license  assumed  which  is,  I  think,  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  legitimate  debate.  Sir,  I 
may  refer  to  the  course  which  I  have  taken 
during  my  Parliamentary  life  for  five  and 
thirty  years,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  at  least  my  example  cannot  have  jus- 
tified any  one  in  the  license  now  taken. 
Sir,  I  have  sat  in  Parliament  in  times  of 
great  excitement,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
possible  to  conduct  the  freest  discussion  in 
this  House,  and  that  every  latitude  can  be 
given  for  censure  either  in  the  free  discus- 
sion of  public  subjects,  or  by  the  condem- 
nation of  questionable  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  if  the  language  used  by  the 
noble  Lord  be  Parliamentary,  then  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  the  license  must  not  be 
one-sided.  Your  sense  of  justice  will  in- 
duce you  to  give  to  all  parties  the  same  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  discussion :  you  will 
not  refuse  to  extend  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves calumniated  and  maligned,  the  same 
license,  which  you  have  given  to  their  as- 
sailants. And,  Sir,  if  in  commenting  on 
those  attacks,  though  I  hope  to  maintain 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
with  me,  and  though  I  hope  to  r  spect  the 
usages  which  public  men  have  hitherto  ad- 
hered to  in  the  course  of  public  and  even 
acrimonious  discussions — yet  if  I  should 
forget  them  in  commenting  upon  some  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  noble  Lord, 
I  trust  that  you  will  not  forget  the  provo- 
cation I  have  received,  and  that  you  will 
not  forget  that  I,  in  my  place  as  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  am  charged  with 
the  proposal  and  the  conduct  of  more  im- 
portant measures  than  have  ever  perhaps 
been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
country.  You  cannot  forget  that  I  have 
not  sought  to  defend  myself  without  great 
provocation,  though  I  hope  I  shall  do  so 
in  that  temper  which  is  certainly  becoming 
in  a  public  man  whose  acts  are  impugned. 


I  have  felt  that  it  was  perfectly  right  that 
those  whose  confidence  I  have  lost  should 
question  the  prudence  of  the  course  I  pur- 
sued. But  there  are  bounds  which  ought 
to  be  observed  by  every  one  who  respects 
the  usages  of  Parliament.  You  cannot 
forget  that  I  heard  the  noble  Lord  presume 
not  only  to  question  the  prudence  of  our 
conduct,  but  to  arraign  the  motives  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government — you  cannot  forget 
that  I  heard  the  noble  Lord  state,  not 
merely  that  we  despaired  of  ultimately  suc- 
ceeding in  carrying  that  measure  (the  Pro- 
tection of  Life  Bill) — but  he  presumed  to 
say  that  we  were  not  in  earnest,  nor  honest 
in  our  attempts  to  carry  it.  Now,  I  think, 
that  to  question  motives  in  this  way  is  un- 
parliamentary. The  House  will  remember 
that  I  heard  the  noble  Lord  speaking  of 
those  with  whom  I  am  connected  by  official 
ties — of  those  who  acting  from  as  pure  and 
conscientious  a  sense  of  public  duty  as  ever 
influenced  any  representative  in  this  House, 
have  given  me  their  support  during  the 
progress  of  my  late  measures — that  I 
heard  the  noble  Lord  characterise  them 
as  "  hired  Janisaries  and  renegades" 
— gentlemen  engaged  in  public  service 
— gentlemen  exercising  their  free  right 
of  judgment  on  public  matters — that  I 
heard  the  noble  Lord  characterize  them 
as  hired  Janisaries  and  renegades.  [A 
Voice  :  Paid  Janisaries.]  And  this,  by 
a  noble  Lord  who,  without  being  ques- 
tioned, had  exercised  the  perfect  which  he 
possesses  to  vote  according  to  his  sense  of 
public  duty.  I  think  the  noble  Lord  voted 
last  year  against  restrictions  on  factory  la- 
bour, and  he  voted  for  them  this  year — but 
without  being  questioned  as  to  the  honesty 
of  his  motives.  I  think  the  noble  Lord  was 
prepared,  although  he  denied  the  extent  of 
the  famine  in  Ireland — although  he  thought 
that  it  would  not  diminish  but  aggravate 
the  false  alarm,  yet  the  noble  Lord  was 
prepared  to  support  by  far  the  most  absurd 
and  impracticable  measure  I  ever  heard  of, 
namely,  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain  only  into  Ireland — that  permission 
not  to  extend  to  England.  The  noble  Lord,, 
I  believe,  voted  for  the  first  reading  of  this 
Bill  upon  the  ground  that  no  man  could 
safely  go  to  church — that  old  women  going 
to  church  were  subjected  to  constant  dan- 
ger—that women  with  children  in  their 
arms  were  assassinated,  and  that  there  was 
no  security  for  life  and  property  ;  and  he 
and  his  friends  were  determined  that  this 
license  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  under 
the  name  of  British  and  constitutional  li- 
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berty.     Well,  the  noble  Lord  is  now  pre- 

§ared  to  vote  against  the  second  reading, 
'he  noble  Lord  says  he  withholds  his  con- 
fidence from  the  Government,  and  he  thinks 
he  is  justified  on  this  ground ;  but  if  he 
claims  to  himself  the  privilege  of  changing 
his  vote,  I  tell  him  that  he  is  bound  to 
withhold  from  others  such  expressions  as 
"paid  janisaries  and  renegades"  for  doing 
the  same  thing.  Why,  who  are  the  men 
whose  motives  the  noble  Lord  impugns  ? 
Look  at  them.  I  don't  name  them,  be- 
cause they  are  more  particularly  and  emi- 
nently entitled  to  respect  than  others.  I 
believe  that  every  man  gave  his  support 
from  pure  and  honourable  motives.  But  is 
it  to  be  tolerated  that  such  men  as  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, as  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  Patten  and  Mr.  Escott — is  it  to  be 
tolerated,  that  because  they  exercised  that 
perfect  right  which  every  Member  may  ex- 
ercise, that  such  men  should  be  branded 
with  the  names  of  "  paid  janisaries  and 
renegades  ?  "  I  do  believe  that  such  lan- 
guage as  this  is  not  only  calculated  to 
impede  fair  discussion,  but  that,  unless 
there  is  a  restraint  laid  upon  its  exercise, 
however  right  party  feeling  may  prevail, 
it  is  calculated  to  create  unmitigated  dis- 
gust. I  now  come  to  the  personal  attack 
which  was  made  upon  me.  I  am  glad  that 
I  did  not  act  upon  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  reply  to  that  attack  when  it  was 
made.  It  referred  to  circumstances  which 
have  now  passed  nineteen  years.  I  cer- 
tainly have  but  an  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  exact  details.  I  rejoice  that  I  did  not 
attempt  to  answer  those  personal  imputa- 
tions until  1  had  had  an  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining how  far  they  were  well  founded. 
That  attack  was  made  in  presence  of  many 
Members  who  have  entered  Parliament  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  have  perhaps 
but  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred  ; 
and  I  am  particularly  anxious  that,  how- 
ever hostile  they  may  be  to  me  in  other 
respects,  they  should  not  remain  under  the 
impression  which  the  noble  Lord's  attack 
is  calculated  to  convey.  The  attack  to 
which  I  refer  was  contained  in  these  words : 
the  noble  Lord  said  that — 

"  He  wa<«  iiM  enough  to  mmeinbcr,  and  ho  re- 
membered  it  with  d*M»p  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  that 
h«*  (Sir  K.  JVt'l)  chawd  and  hunted  an  illustrioui 
relative  of  his  (Lord  <i.  Bentiiiek'ii)  to  death,  on 
th<»  ground  that,  though  ho  had  changed  no  opinion, 
he  was,  from  the  station  which  he  then  held,  likely 
to  forward  the  nutation  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
He  could  recollect  that  suoh  wa*  the  conduct  of 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1837.  In  1899  ho 
told  that  House  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions 
in  1825  ;  tliat  ho  had  communicated  his  change  of 
opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  but  that,  it 
proved,  did  not  prevent  him  in  1827  getting  up  in 
the  samo  assembly  and  stating  that  the  reasons  he 
severed  himself  from  Mr.  Canning's  Cabinet  waa, 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  support  a  Govern- 
ment of  which  the  chief  Minister  was  favourable 
to  the  measure  which  in  two  years  more  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  himself  carried." 

The  noble  Lord  said  he  was  old  enough 
to  remember  those  things.  No  doubt  he 
was  old  enough  ;  for  he  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament  at  the  time,  and  the  noble  Lord 
heard  all  that  passed.  It  is  now  nineteen 
years  since  that  transaction  occurred.  It 
is  seventeen  years  since  the  speech  was 
made  in  1829;  and  nineteen  years  since 
the  occurrences  of  1827.  I  must  say  that 
I  respect  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  feels 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  any  one  who 
"  chased  and  hunted  his  relation  to  death.'* 
I  say  1  respect  his  feelings.  The  noble 
Lord  abhors  those  who  attempt  to  hunt 
and  chase  a  public  man  who  acts  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duty.  And  I  re- 
peat that  for  such  feelings  I  have  the  high- 
est respect.  But  how  comes  it  that,  en- 
tertaining those  feelings,  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  of  them  was  on  Monday 
last  ?  The  noble  Lord  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  since  1826.  There 
may  have  been  intermissions;  but,  since 
1835  I  have  been  honoured  with  the 
noble  Lord's  cordial,  and,  1  must  say, 
his  pure  and  disinterested  support.  He 
called  me  his  right  hon.  Friend — he  per- 
mitted me  to  be  the  lender  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged — he  saw  me  united  to 
his  own  immediate  connexions  and  fol- 
lowers; never  and  until  Monday  last,  in 
June,  1846,  did  I  harbour  the  suspicion 
that  the  noble  Lord  entertained  such  feel- 
ings in  respect  to  me — a  man  who  hunted 
and  chased  his  relation  to  death.  I  repeat 
that,  entertaining  these  feelings  may  be 
highly  honourable,  and  I  should  respect 
the  noble  Lord  for  entertaining  them. 
They  are  apart  from  ordinary  political  con- 
siderations. A  lapse  of  time  may  change 
political  circumstances,  and  may  compel 
combinations  in  politics  which  are  unfore- 
seen in  regard  to  suppport  given  to  oppo- 
nents ;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  really  oe- 
lievetl  that  I  hunted  and  chased  his  illus- 
trious relative  to  death,  I  cannot  under- 
stand now,  without  making  any  public  or 
private  intimation  to  me  that  he  had  those 
feelings,  the  noble  Lord  could  consent  to 
accept  me  as  his  leader,  and  call  me  his  right 
hon.  Friend.    I  am  now  going  upon  the  as- 
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sumption  that  this  charge  against  me  is 
founded  in  fact.  I  am  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  I  did  really  ever  inform 
Lord  Liverpool  in  1825,  that  my  opinion 
had  changed  on  the  suhject  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  The  bearing  of  the  noble 
Lord's  personal  imputation  upon  me  is  this 
— that  I  declined  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  in 
1827 — that  I  declined  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Canning  being  Prime  Minis- 
ter; but  that  in  1829,  when  1  was  about  to 
propose  the  revoval  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  I  then  admitted  that  in  1825 
my  opinion  on  the  subject  was  changed, 
and  that  I  had  made  the  declaration  in 
1825,  to  another,  which  I  had  not  made  in 
1827  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Now,  Sir,  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn  whether,  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  fairness,  and 
common  honesty,  he  was  not  bound  to 
have  inquired  before  he  made  so  serious  an 
accusation  against  me,  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  in  truth  for  the  charge  he 
proposed  to  have  advanced?  Sir,  what  I 
said  in  1829  upon  this  subject  exactly 
corresponds  with  what  1  uttered  in  1827. 
And,  furthermore,  what  fell  from  me  in 
the  last-named  year  was  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Canning  himself,  whose 
own  remarks  perfectly  confirm  mine.  I 
will  read  for  the  House  what  I  said  in  the 
year  1827.  I  can  assure  you,  unaffectedly, 
that  it  is  more  painful  to  me  than  it  can 
possibly  be  to  any  other  Member,  that  I 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  interrupt- 
ing so  important  a  discussion  as  the  pre- 
sent, by  troubling  you  with  matter  perso- 
nal to  myself  ;  but  I  throw  myself  on  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  I  am  sure 
that  even  of  those  who  most  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  there 
is  not  one  who  will  not  recognize  my  claim 
to  vindicate  myself  from  so  odious  an  as- 
persion as  has  been  sought  to  be  cast  upon 
me.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  rely  upon  my 
account  of  these  transactions.  1  will  give 
you  the  book  of  reference  and  the  day  and 
date  for  everything  I  assert.  In  the  re- 
ported Parliamentary  debates  of  the  1st  of 
May,  1827,  and  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
May,  1829,  you  will  find  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  that  passed  in  this  House  on 
the  occasion  in  question ;  and  all  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  this  matter  have  at 
their  command  the  means  of  justifying  my 
statement  by  referring  to  those  reports. 
I  was  speaking  on  the  1st  May,  182/ ,  Mr. 
Canning  being  then  alive,  sitting  in  his 
place  in  his  place  in  this  House,  and  lis- 


tening to  everything  I  said,  and  the  words 
I  used  were  these — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822 — (a  dis- 
tinction certainly  unsought  and  unsolicited  on  my 
part) — I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  with  full  notice,  I  admit,  of 
the  difficulties  I  might  thereafter  have  to  combat. 
If  I  retained  office,  it  was  not  from  personal  mo- 
tives, or  from  any  desire  of  the  distinction  con- 
ferred ;  and  in  1825,  after  I  had  been  left  in  mi- 
norities on  three  different  questions  immediately 
connected  with  Ireland — the  Catholic  Question, 
the  Elective  Franchise,  and  the  Payment  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy  (which  I  thought  something  very 
like  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  Ireland) — I  waited  on  my  noble  Friend, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  told  him 
that,  personally,  it  was  painful  for  me  to  discon- 
nect myself  from  those  whom  I  esteemed  and  re- 
spected ;  but  that,  having  been  left  in  a  minority 
in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  which  I  was  a 
Member,  I  anxiously  desired  to  be  relieved  from 
my  situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble  Friend  was, 
that  my  retirement  would  determine  his  own.  I 
finally  consented  to  remain  in  office,  my  noble 
Friend  declaring  that  he  deemed  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  should  possess  opinions  as 
much  as  possible  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  represented  to  me  the  diffi- 
culty he  should  experience  in  filling  up  the  situ- 
ation, and,  in  short,  that  my  retirement  must  de- 
termine his  own.  I  was  thus  induced  to  waive 
my  wish  for  retirement,  and  to  consent  to  remain 
until  a  new  Parliament  had  pronounced  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  great  question  which  interests  and 
agitates  Ireland.  When  last  I  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject,  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Westminster,  I  ex- 
pected to  have  been  again  in  a  minority  ;  and, 
had  that  expectation  been  realized,  I  should  then 
have  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  His  Majesty. 
Although  I  prefer  no  complaints — for  I  have 
always  been  treated  with  the  most  perfect  good 
faith — yet  it  was  no  enviable  situation  at  any 
time  to  be  the  single  Minister  in  this  House  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland — opposed  by  all  my  Colleagues,  and  daily 
seeing  those  very  Colleagues,  the  Members  of  the 
Government,  actively  concerting  measures  with 
my  political  opponents.  They  were  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so  ;  for  it  was  understood  that  every 
man  might  exert  himself,  either  in  opposition  to, 
or  in  promotion  of,  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
I  make  no  complaint,  I  prefer  no  charge  on  this 
account ;  I  can  only  state  the  fact,  as  the  reason 
which  made  my  situation  extremely  embarrassing. 
The  support  and  assistance  I  received  from  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Liverpool)  certainly  rendered 
my  difficulties  less  ;  but  if,  in  the  place  of  him 
with  whom  I  cordially  concurred — with  whom  I 
entered  into  public  life — and  between  wfcjpm  and 
myself  there  never  was  a  shadow  of  difference  of 
opinion  upon  any  subject ; — if,  I  say,  in  his  place, 
I  find  my  right  hon.  Friend,  with  whom  I  had  the 
misfortune  at  all  times  to  differ  upon  that  para- 
mount question,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  retain  the  particular  situation  I 
held,  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, connected  as  it  was  with  the  office  of  Prima 
Minister.  Is  there  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  hears 
me  who  does  not  feel  that  if  it  was  impossible  for 
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me  to  retain  that  situation,  it  was  as  impossible 
for  me  to  be  guilty  of  tbe  paltry  subterfuge  of  re- 
moving to  another  ?  I  am  perfectly  sati.-tied 
every  Gentleman  will  be  convinced  that  I  took. 
the  only  course  remaining  to  me  ;  and  that,  after 
the  misfortune  which  befell  my  noble  Friend  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  I  had  no  alternative  bat  to 
retire." 

This  was  the   declaration  which   I    then 
made,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.   Canning,  j 
Mr.  Canning  spoke  after  me,  and  what  he 
said  was  this  : — 

"  To  begin  with  the  more  agreeable  part  of  my 
task,  the  hpcech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  I  shall 
confirm  the  greater  part  of  that  speech.  I  can 
bear  testimony  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
discussion*  tliat  have  taken  place  since  Parliament 
was  adjourned,  I  have  kept  up  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  most  constant  and  confidential  inter- 
course ;  and  throughout  have  I  found  in  him  the 


quent  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  himself, 
proposals  to  join  in  forming  a  Cabinet  were 
made  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning- 
friends  qnite  as  faithful  and  devoted  as 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn.  Did 
they  refuse  to  unite  with  the  Government  ? 
Did  they  bring  the  charge  against  me  of 
having  acted  unfairly  or  dishonestly  to- 
wards their  Friend  ?  Did  they  accuse  me 
with  having  hunted  and  chased  him  to 
death  ?  Not  one  of  them.  Amongst  Mr. 
Canning's  most  intimate  friends  were  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  the  present  Lord  Melbourne. 
Not  one  of  them  made  any  objection  on 
account  of  any  preceding  transaction. 
They  one  and  all  consented  to  scire  with 
me  in  the  Government  and  Cabinet.     Is  it 


*  candour  and  sincerity,  and  the  expression  of .  lrt^i^  ♦i%„4    ;r  0„„i%  „   :«««>— :A«  — ^^* 
the  «ame  ju»t  feeling.,,  and  a  uniform  ei.ibition  of   !l_  Lrt-„.:?^  :-  "  u™P!!f!^-^!^ 
the  same  high  principle,   to  which  he  lias  laid    """"       "  •*—>—■  ~     —  -      - 

claim  in  the  address  which  he  has  this  night  de- 
livered.    I  assure  the  House  that  they  much  mis- 


take the  position  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
stand,  who  believe  that  position  to  be  one  of  gra- 
tified ambition,  or  as  conveying  the  feeling  of 
unalloyed  satisfaction.  From  the  beginning  of 
these  discussions  I  foresaw — both  of  us  foresaw — 
that  they  must  terminate  in  a  separation  ;  which 
1  hope  to  God  may  be  only  for  a  time  !  Had  the 
question  been  merely  between  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  myself,  and  had  it  been  to  be  de- 
cided by  his  retirement  or  by  mine,  I  do  most 
solemnly  declare  it  tthould  have  been  decided  by 
the  latter  alternative." 

So,  you  see,  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  year 
1827,  when  I  assigned  my  difference  from 
him  on  the  Catholic  question  as  the  cause 
of  my  retirement,  so  far  from  saying  any- 
thing that  would  give  the  slightest  colour 
of  truth  to  the  version  of  these  transactions 
which  is  contended  for  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn,  declares  that  in  the 
year  1  X'2~)  I  did  not  represent  to  Lord  Li- 
verpool that  my  opinions  on  the  Catholic 
question  had  changed;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  state  of  the  case  was  this, 
that  finding  the  divisions  in  the  Cabinet 
intolerable,  and  my  own  position  exceed- 
ingly painful,  from  being  opposed  by  my 
Colleagues,  I  said  it  was  not  at  all  ritrht 
nor  desirable  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  continue,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to 
retire  from  office.  I  repeated  this  offer  in 
INL'!>.  *T»ut  what  passed  in  ISL'S?  l>i.l 
tbe  course  <»t*  conduct  which  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Canning  pursued  in  that  year,  indi- 
cate a  conviction  on  their  part  that  I  bad 
•'  bunted  him  down,  and  elia^ed  him  to 
death?"  In  January,  J  SI'S,  the  I>uke  of 
Wellington  was  called  to  power.  After 
the  explanations  which  had  been  made  in 
lttL'7,  and  at  a  period  but  shortly  subse- 


ing  me  prevailed  in  their  minds  as  would 
appear  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  rankle  in 
the  heart  of  the  noble  Lord,  they  would,  in 
five  months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, join  with  me  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
admit  me  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Is  it  likely  that  that  man  who  is 
the  personation  of  a  gallant  and  chivalrous 
spirit — the  embodiment  of  every  generous 
and  manly  emotion — the  Marquess  of  An- 
glesea — is  it,  I  ask,  likely,  that  he,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Canning,  would 
have  consented  to  go  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  while  I  was  Secretary,  if  he 
had  participated  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  that  I 
had  acted  unfairly  towards  Mr.  Canning, 
and  had  actually  chased  and  hunted  him 
to  death  ?  But  with  that  I  have  no 
concern.  I  merely  refer  to  the  conduct 
of  those  eminent  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  they,  at  least,  did  not 
share  in  the  feeling  of  the  noble  Lord.  But 
I  will  not  be  content  with  inferences  or 
conjectures:  I  will  meet  the  assertion  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  plainest  and  most 
direct  manner:  and  this  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  charge  of  the  noble  Lord  — 
that  in  1S20  I  avowed  a  change  of  opinion 
in  l^l?.r>,  which  change  of  opinion  I  con- 
cealed in  1827 — I  say,  I  hesitate  not  to 
declare  that  that  charge  is  utterlv  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  foundation.  Sir,  when 
I  undertook  to  propose  those  measures 
which  have  recently  received  the  sanction 
of  the  IIoti*e,  1  foresaw  not  merely  the 
disruption  of  many  ties,  the  existence  of 
which  I  regarded  with  pride,  hut  the  mani- 
festations of  bitter  hostility,  to  which  I 
knew  1  should  be  subjected  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  public  duty.     I  hare  explained 
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the  motives  which  led  me  to  think  that  the 
puhlic  interest  demanded  that  there  should 
he  a  final  adjustment  of  the  Corn  Law 
question — I  had  to  choose  between  organ- 
ising a  decided  and  interminable  opposition 
to  any  change,  and  undertaking  (in  case 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
should  be  unable  to  do  so),  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  measure  of  final  adjustment. 
I  foresaw  the  consequences  to  which  that 
act  of  mine  would  lead.  I  saw  that  it 
would  probably  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
political  power,  and  necessarily  to  the  hea- 
vier penalty  of  the  loss  of  confidence  of 
those  who  were  wont  to  confide  in  me,  and 
the  abatement  and  extinction  of  private 
friendships.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whe- 
ther or  no  the  reasons  and  considerations 
which  prevailed  with  me  in  inducing  me 
to  adopt  the  course  I  undertook  were  ade- 
quate and  sufficient.  It  is  possible  I  may 
have  been  erroneous  in  my  views.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  possible  to  have  conti- 
nued opposition.  It  might  have  been  right 
to  have  committed  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, notwithstanding  what  had  occurred, 
to  that  course  of  policy.  Notwithstanding 
the  absolute  necessity  for  some  relaxation 
of  duties  on  the  lower  species  of  grain,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  possible  to  have 
continued  for  a  time  higher  duties  on  par- 
ticular species  of  corn;  but  my  opinion 
was,  that  regard  being  had  to  the  change 
of  public  opinion  upon  this  great  question, 
any  attempt  to  tamper  in  slight  particulars 
with  the  Corn  Laws,  while  the  great  prin- 
ciple remained  untouched,  would  be  nuga- 
tory and  irrational:  and  I  at  the  same  time 
saw  that  a  refusal  to  consider  the  question 
at  all  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  great 
odium  and  contumely  on  those  for  whom  I 
felt  a  deep  interest.  I  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  these  views;  and  the  mistake, 
if  it  be  one,  may  and  ought,  perhaps,  to 
involve  the  forfeiture  of  political  confidence; 
but  that  I  have  been  influenced  in  this 
course  by  any  impure  or  dishonourable  mo- 
tive, or  any  desire  to  rob  others  of  the  cer- 
dit  which  is  their  due;  that  I  desired  to 
interfere  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) whom  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
in  office;  that  I  was  influenced  by  any  de- 
sire to  court  popularity,  or  to  gain  distinc- 
tion or  advantage  of  any  kind — I  declare 
that  the  imputation  to  me  of  motives  so 
base,  would  be  as  foul  a  calumny  as  a  vin- 
dictive spirit  ever  directed  against  a  public 
man. — Debate  adjourned. 

House   adjourned  at   a  quarter  to  One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Monday,  June  15,  1846. 

Minutks.]  Public  Bills. — 1'-  Small  Debts;  Juvenile 
Offenders. 

Petitions  Prksbnted.  By  Lord  Campbell,  from  Derry 
and  other  places,  praying  that  a  Bill  may  be  passed  com- 
pensating Proprietors  of  Lands  for  the  Purchase  of  Sites 
for  Free  Churches  (Scotland).— From  Bedford,  and  other 
places,  against  the  Corn  Importation  and  Customs  Duties 
Bills. — From  Chichester,  for  the  Substitution  of  Affirma- 
tions in  lieu  of  Oaths  where  persons  having  Conscientious 
Scruples  object  to  be  sworn  in  Courts  of  Justice. — From 
the  Parish  of  All  Saints,  Wandsworth,  complaining  of  the 
Inadequate  Remuneration  and  Inconvenience  that  Petit 
and  Common  Jurors  are  subject  to  at  Assises,  and  for  a 
Revision  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Jurors.— By  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  from  Inhabitants  of  Falmouth,  in  favour 
of  the  Corn  Importation  and  Customs  Duties  Bills. — From 
Railway  Passengers  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Line, 
complaining  of  the  Inconvenience  attending  the  change  of 
Carriages  at  Gloucester  resulting  from  the  Break  of 
Gauge. — From  the  City  of  London,  against  the  Corn  Im. 
portation  Bill. — From  Westminster,  for  the  Adoption  of 
a  Measure  for  the  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Dis- 
charged Prisoners. — From  Guardians  of  the  Droitwich 
Union,  for  Repeal  of  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums 
and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act 

CHESHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 

Lord  DE  LAME  RE  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  was  anxious,  in  defence  of  his 
character,  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion to  their  Lordships.  The  nohle  Duke 
(Richmond)  on  a  former  occasion  had 
stated  his  surprise  at  finding  his  (Lord 
Delamere's)  name  as  a  member  of  the 
Cheshire  Agricultural  Protection  Society. 
He  (Lord  Delamere)  answered  without  he- 
sitation that  he  had  never  belonged  to  that 
society,  and  that  he  never  had  belonged  to 
any  society  of  the  sort,  and  that  he  believed 
he  had  never  aided  that  society  by  subscrip- 
tion, but  that  he  could  not  tax  his  me- 
mory; his  strong  impression,  however, 
was,  that  he  had  never  done  anything  of 
the  sort.  He  now  repeated  that  he  never 
did  belong  to  the  Cheshire  Agricultural 
Association;  and  he  felt  called  upon,  as  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  to  declare 
that  what  he  had  said  on  the  former  occa- 
sion as  to  not  being  a  subscriber  he  then 
repeated.  It  was  strictly  true.  The  fact 
was,  that  when  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
began  distributing  pamphlets  and  laying 
out  money  for  the  purpose  of  setting  ten- 
ants against  their  landlords,  and  began 
to  tamper  with  the  registration,  he,  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  did  attend  a  meeting  at  Northwich 
to  see  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League;  and  it  being  considered  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  small  sum 
at  the  command  of  the  Committee,  for  the 
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discharge  of  legal,  advertising,  and  other 
expenses,  he  had  subscribed  something  and 
paid  it  immediately  to  the  chairman;  but 
he  had  never  attended  any  meeting  after- 
wards, and  he  never  was  a  member  of  the 
Cheshire  Agricultural  Protection  Associa- 
tion, nor  any  other  protection  association. 
If  the  noble  Duke  had  told  him  what  he 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had  stated  in  his 
(Lord  Delamere's)  absence  from  the  House, 
he  should  have  immediately  risen  and 
made  the  explanation  he  had  just  given. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  It  appears, 
from  the  noble  Lord's  statement,  that  the 
people  in  his  part  of  the  country  do  not 
hear  much,  neither,  I  am  afraid,  do  they 
remember  much.  Your  Lordships  may 
remember,  that  I  got  up  the  other  night  to 
justify  myself  as  to  the  grounds  which  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  a  member  of  the  Cheshire  Agricultural 
Society.  The  moment  I  saw  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  place  I  told  him  what  I  had 
stated,  though,  as  there  was  a  debate 
going  on,  he  might  not  have  heard  what  I 
said. 

Lord  DB  LAME  RE  :  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  I  did  not. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  I  am  not 
charging  the  noble  Lord,  I  beg  to  remind 
your  Lordships,  with  a  greater  offence 
than  has  been  perpetrated  by  many  of  your 
Lordships — a  change  of  opinion  on  the 
corn  question  within  the  last  two  years.  I 
tell  you  fairly,  my  Lords,  that  ever  since 
this  Bill  came  into  your  Lordships1  House, 
I  have  come  down  every  night  with  a  list 
of  all  the  noble  Lords  favourable  to  it  who 
have  been  members  of  protectionist  so- 
cieties; and  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if,  before  the  debate  closes,  I  find 
an  occasion  of  reading  to  your  Lordships 
what  I  conceive  to  be  so  curious  as  well  as 
perhaps  instructive  a  document.  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  5th  March,  1844,  there 
was  a  large  meeting  of  the  gentry  and 
fanners  of  Cheshire,  who  met  in  the 
market-place,  and  so  large  was  the  at- 
tendance that  there  was  obliged  to  be  an 
adjournment  elsewhere.  Now  the  first  re- 
solution that  was  proposed  at  that  meeting 
was — 

"  Tliat  a  society  Iks  formed  for  the  protection  of 
agriculture ;  tliat  the  objects  of  thin  society  1m? 
not  merely  the  protection  of  the  landed  interests 
against  the  nchemes  of  the  League,  but  *liw>  to  np- 
]K>se  ftll  measures  that  may  1m»  brought  forward, 
hating  a  tendency  to  deprive  agriculture  of  that 
protection  to  which  it  waa  so  justly  entitled.  That 
thin  society  ought  not  to  interfere  with  political 
subjects,  but  tliat  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  to  the  tenant-farmer  a  fair  remuneration 


for  his  industry,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  to 
the  labourer  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work." 

This  resolution,  my  Lords,  I  find  was 
moved  by  the  right  hon.  Lord  Delamere. 
My  Lords,  that  is  the  paper  on  which  I 
rest  my  justification.  I  agree  in  every  syl- 
lable of  it,  and  I  only  wish  the  noble  Lord 
had  adhered  to  it  as  stedfastly  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  part  he  took 
in  those  proceedings. 

Lord  DELAMERE  :  With  regard  to 
that  meeting  I  certainly  attended  it,  and 
it  was  very  numerously  attended.  But  the 
adjournment  spoken  of  did  not  take  place 
from  the  great  numbers  attending  it,  but 
from  the  fact  of  our  having  been  ousted  by 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The  resolu- 
tion alluded  to  was  certainly  moved  by  me, 
but  it  was  moved  in  conjunction  with  many 
others  bearing  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  that  period;  for  then  it  waa  thai 
paid  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  League 
to  Cheshire,  who  endeavoured  to  separate 
the  farmers  from  the  landlords,  and  the 
labourers  from  the  farmers.  That  resolu- 
tion was  accompanied  with  others  as  to  re* 
gistration.  I  refused  an  invitation  to  be- 
long to  the  Protection  Society  of  Cheshire, 
nor  did  I  ever  pay  a  halfpenny  towards  it 
except  the  trifle  of  251.  which  was  given 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  League. 

Viscount  COMBERMERE  :  I  can  only 
say  that,  as  chairman  of  that  society*  I 
always  considered  the  noble  Lord  as  one  of 
our  most  active  and  efficient  members.  As 
he  has  now  withdrawn,  of  course  I  can  no 
longer  look  on  the  noble  Lord  in  that 
light.  The  noble  Lord  says  he  did  not 
pay  his  subscription.  I  received  this  morn- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Harding,  a  neigh- 
bour, if  not  a  tenant,  of  the  noble  Lord, 
who  says,  as  secretary  of  the  Association, 
"  Having  seen  that  Lord  Delamere  staled 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  protection 
association,  or  subscribe  to  the  funds  of 
any  such  society,  I  beg  to  state,  for  your 
Lordship's  information,  that  Lord  Dela- 
mere is  our  vice-president,  and  that  he 
subscribed  to  our  funds  towards  the  end  of 
last  year;  and  further,  that  he  moved  the 
first  resolution  at  our  meeting,"  that  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Duke  (Duke  of 
Richmond). 

PETITION  OF  TUE  MERCHANTS.  BAKE- 
EUS.  TRADERS,  Ac.  OF  THE  CITY  OP 
LONDON. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming 
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the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Question, 
"  That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into 
Committee/'  being  read, 

Lord  STANLEY  said  :  I  hope  it  will 
not  Be  looked  upon  as  any  violation  of  any 
previous  understanding  for  proceeding  with 
the  Adjourned  Debate  at  once,  if  I  present 
to  your  Lordships  a  petition  worthy  of  your 
most  attentive  consideration,  bearing  imme- 
diately on  the  question  now  under  discus- 
sion.    My  Lords,  this  is  a  petition — and  I 
consider  it  a  high  honour  to  be  selected  by 
such  a  body  to  bring  under  your  notice  such 
a  document — signed  by  merchants,  traders, 
and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London.     I  will 
not  say  that  those  petitioners  request  your 
Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill  under  consider- 
ation.    I  desire  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
petition  I  desire  to  lay  before  you.     The 
petitioners  are  many  of  them  largely  em- 
barked in  enterprises  connected  with  our 
commercial  interests;  and  having  to  attend 
to  their  own  private  concerns  they  interfere 
with    reluctance  in   any  political   matter 
whatever,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  leave 
a  question  such  as  this  to  the  deliberate 
and  impartial  consideration  of  Parliament 
They  have  not  petitioned  your  Lordships 
on  the  subject  of  this  Bill;  nor  would  they 
now  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  that  a 
petition  was  presented  by  the  noble  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  purporting  to 
be  the  petition  of  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  commercial  men  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  passing  of  this  measure  was  essen- 
tial to  the  progressive  prosperity  of  every 
class  of  the   community.      My  Lords,  if 
there  be  any  class  especially  whose  inter- 
est this  Bill  purports  to  be  designed  to 
serve,  it  is  the  mercantile  and  commercial 
class;  and,   no  doubt,  a  considerable  im- 
pression was  produced  on  your  Lordships' 
minds  by  a  petition  presented  by  one  who 
held  high  official  station,  and  which  under- 
took to  represent  the  general  feeling  of  the 
commercial  body.     It  was  the  presentation 
of  that  petition   that  brought  from  their 
private  concerns  many  of  those  whose  names 
are  appended  to  the  petition  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ships— the  petition  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  London,  in  which  they  humbly 
state — and  the  list  of  signatures  gives  fully 
good  evidence  they  are  correct — that  they 
represent  the  general  opinions  of  that  class 
to   which   they  belong.     They   begin  by 
saying  that — 
"  Though  desirous  to  leave  to  important  a  mea- 


sure to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  your  Lordships, 
they  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  having  been  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  great  activity  and  prosperity,  they  see 
no  ground  for  asserting  that  this  BUI  is  essential  to 
their  progressive  prosperity.  Your  petitioners,  on 
the  contrary,  regarding  the  vast  extension  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  for  many  years  past,  and  which 
seems  to  he  continually  going  forward,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Bill  in  question  is  essential  to  the 
continuous  activity  of  that  commercial  interest. 
Your  petitioners  humbly  believe  that  this  is  an 
experiment  on  a  vital  branch  of  our  national  inte- 
rests, involving  consequences  the  magnitude  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and  calling  for 
your  Lordships'  deep  and  anxious  considera- 
tion." 

I  told  your  Lordships  that  they  did  not  pray 
you  to  reject  this  Bill;  but  these  parties 
come  forward  to  protest  against  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  or  of  the  mercantile 
and  commercial  classes  there,   that   this 
Bill  was  essential  or  even  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  interest.  And 
they  go  further;  not  desiring  to  interfere 
with  the  deliberate  exercise  of  your  Lord- 
ships' judgment,  they  yet  beg  of  you  to  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  and  unforeseen  con- 
sequences involved  in  this  measure,  and 
not  hastily  to  adopt  a  great  and  hazardous 
experiment.    I  admit  that  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  petitions  depends  on  the  signa- 
tures appended  to  each.    I  shall  enumerate 
some  of  the  names  appended  to  this  peti- 
tition.     There  is  the  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman  of  Lloyd's;    the  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Dock  Company;  a 
considerable  number  of  Bank  Directors — 
six,  I  believe;  there  is  a  large  number  of 
bankers  too;  there  are  the  names  of  Abel 
Smith  and  Co.,  of  Curtis  and  Brown,  of 
Spooner,  Attwood,  and  Co. ;  of  Bevan  and 
Tritton,  of  Hanbury  and  Co.,  of  Muspratt 
and  Co.;  of  merchants  there  are  Baring 
Brothers,  and  Huth  and  Co.,  without, dis- 
pute the  largest  general  merchants  in  the 
city;  of  shipowners  there  are  the  names  of 
Tyndal  and  Somes,  the  largest  in  the  trade; 
of  shipbuilders  there  are  Curling,  Young, 
and  Co. ;  there  are  thirteen  of  the  princi- 
pal names  engaged  in  the  corn  trade,  many 
of  the  principal  houses  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade,  several  of  the  principal  houses  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  trade,  all  the  leading 
houses,  without  an  exception,  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Canadian  and  Australian  trade, 
and  many  of  the  principal  houses  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  other  Colonies.  My  Lords,  such 
is  the  authority  of  the  names  appended  to 
this  petition  (and  they  aro  open,  of  course, 
to  your  Lordships  for  inspection),  who,  not 
desiring  to  interfere  with  your  deliberate 
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judgment,  pray  you  not  to  believe  that  this 
Bill  is  universally  called  for  by  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  city 
of  London ;  and  stating  that  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  those  interests  have  been 
misrepresented  to  your  Lordships  in  laying 
the  petition  on  the  Table.  I  have  to  ex- 
press my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  adopt 
the  advice  they  have  tendered  respect- 
fully, and  consider  deliberately  the  vast 
experiment'  you  are  .about  to  make;  and 
that  if  you  arc  determined  (as  I  fear  you 
are)  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law,  you  will  not  only  accompany  it  with 
due  deliberation  in  your  counsels,  but  that 
this  great  experiment  will  be  conducted 
with  a  due  degree  of  caution  in  practically 
applying  the  principles  of  their  legislation. 
The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  had  tho 
honour  some  time  ago  to  present  to  their 
Lordships  a  petition  from  merchants,  bank- 
ers, and  traders  of  tho  city  of  London.  He 
was  not  aware  that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  intended  to  present  the  petition 
ho  had  now  done,  or  ho  might  have  been 
prepared  with  an  analysis,  showing  tho 
amount  of  respectability,  influence,  and 
wealth,  attachable  to  the  petition  he  had 
presented,  so  as  to  form  a  set-off  to  tho 
petition  which  his  noble  Friend  had  now 
brought  forward.  He  had  no  intention  to 
diminish  in  the  slightest  degree  tho  au- 
thority, or  to  detract  from  tho  weight  of 
that  petition  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  troubled  their  Lordships  but  for  one 
or  two  expressions  which  had  dropped  from 
his  noblo  Friend.  One  of  these  expressions 
was,  that  the  petition  which  was  formerly 
presented  purported  to  represent  the  ge-  j 
neral  sentiments  of  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  the  other  was,  that  those  who  signed 
the  present  petition  objected  to  it  as  a  mis- 
representation of  the  sentiments  of  the 
mercantile  community.  Now,  what  he 
wished  to  press  upon  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention was,  that  the  petition  he  presented 
did  not  profess  to  be  anything  but  what  it 
distinctly  was  ;  nor  did  the  observations 
with  which  he  had  accompanied  it  state  ' 
that  it  was  more  than  the  petition  of  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  traders  of  tho  city  of  ; 
London.  It  did  not  profess  to  be  thepeti-  j 
tion  of  the  city  of  London,  hut  of  certain  J 
merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  in  it.  He  ; 
would  say,  therefore,  let  the  petitions  be  j 
judged  by  their  relative  nirrits  and  mini-  . 
hers ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
first  petition  came  before  their  Lordships 
under  false  appearances.  He  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  instituting  a  comparison  be* 


tweon  the  two  petitions ;  but  since  the 
noblo  Lord  had  drawn  their  attention  to 
the  signatures  attached  to  his  petition,  be 
(the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  begged  to  state, 
that  to  tho  petition  which  he  hod  the 
honour  to  present,  there  were  the  signa- 
tures of  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  bonkers, 
instead  of  six  or  seven,  as  in  the  cose  of 
the  petition  now  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord.  There  were  attached  the 
names  of  267  merchants  and  others  ;  but, 
as  he  said  before,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two. 
If,  however,  anything  was  to  depend  on 
this,  he  asked  their  Lordships  to  place 
them  side  by  side;  and  he  was  not  afraid 
of  tho  comparison,  whether  with  respect  to 
wealth,  knowledgo,  or  respectability. 

Lord  STANLEY  hod  nothing  further 
from  his  view  than  to  impute  to  his  noble 
Friend  anything  like  misrepresentation. 
But  it  would  bo  recollected  that  a  few 
nights  ago,  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
petition  which  the  noble  Earl  had  pre- 
sented did  not  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  city  of  London,  it  was  asked  on  the 
other  side,  why  there  was  no  counter 
petition.  In  these  circumstances  the  pre- 
sent petition  must  have  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary. Ho  accepted  his  noble  Friend's 
challenge  as  to  a  comparison.  He  had 
been  authorized  to  state  to  their  Lord- 
ships, that  if  they  compared  the  signa- 
tures of  the  two  petitions,  they  would  find 
that  those  attached  to  the  one  presented 
by  him  represented  more  than  threefold 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  those 
who  had  signed  the  petition  of  his  noble 
Friend. 

Eakl  (JUEY,  upon  examining  the  peti- 
tion present ed  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  found  that,  as  originally  drawn 
up,  it  contained  the  following  passage:— 
"  So  little  ground  is  there  in  their  view 
for  saying  that  it  is  necessary  these  mea- 
sures should  be  passed  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay."  But  it  appeared  this  pas- 
sage was  thought  too  strong,  and  the  pen 
had  been  drawn  through  it.  On  erasing 
these  words,  it  was  implied  that  the  opi- 
nion of  tho  petitioners  was,  that  the  mea- 
sures ought  to  pass  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  petition  did  not  venture  to 
ask  their  Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill,  but 
talked  of  it  as  an  experiment  which  ought 
to  be  decided  one  way  or  other.  This, 
which  was  represented  as  a  counter  peti- 
tion to  one,  numerously  signed,  and  pray- 
ing their  Lordships  to  pass  the  measure, 
had  not  asked  thoiu  to  reject  tho  measure, 
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and  its  promoters  had  struck  out  a  passage 
in  which  it  was  represented  that  there  was 
no  danger  in  delay. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  observed,  that 
there  could  he  no  douht,  if  their  Lordships 
were  prepared  to  pass  this  measure,  they 
ought  to  do  so  without  delay.  Such  was 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Earl  as  having  been  ex- 
punged, and  he  thought  so  too. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  petitioners  seemed  to  be  to  show 
their  Lordships,  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Dalhousie).  They  did  not,  however,  ask 
their  Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  all 
that  could  be  drawn  from  it  was,  that  there 
was  no  unanimity  in  the  mercantile  body 
of  London  on  the  subject.  In  the  time  of 
the  Income  Tax,  in  1816,  there  was  a 
public  meeting  at  the  Egyptian-hall,  and 
that  would,  of  course,  speak  the  sense  of 
the  city ;  but  that  could  not  be  said  of 
either  of  these  petitions.  But,  at  all  events, 
none  of  the  petitioners  were  for  unneces- 
sary delay;  they  all  felt,  that  if  the  Bill 
was  to  pass,  the  sooner  it  did  so  the  better. 
Now,  any  Amendment  that  night  in  Com- 
mittee would  cause  a  delay  of  months. 
There  could,  moreover,  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  the  mercantile 
interests  were  banded  against  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country;  they  might 
differ  upon  the  Corn  Laws,  but  generally 
speaking  the  former  were  for  supporting 
the  latter. 

Petition  read  and  ordered  to  he  on  the 
Table. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL- 
EXPLANATION. 
The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said,  he 
was  sure  their  Lordships  would  not  be  in- 
disposed to  listen  to  the  few  words  he  was 
about  to  address  to  them,  which  had  at 
least  as  much  to  say  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  as  the  remarks  they  had  just 
heard,  when  they  knew  that  what  he  had 
to  say  tended  to  correct  a  mistake  affect- 
ing the  personal  character  of  a  Member  of 
their  Lordships'  House.  He  had  not  been 
present  at  the  time  the  speech  was  deli- 
vered by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley), 
and  he  deeply  regretted  the  fact;  but  he 
understood  that  the  noble  Lord  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
points  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  facts  as  far  as  re- 
garded himself  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's). 


He  understood  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  pleased  to  refer  their  Lordships  to  the 
distinction  existing  between  the  sources 
from  which  certain  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates on  the  benches  of  that  House  drew 
their  incomes,  and  those  from  whence  the 
incomes  of  the  parochial  Clergy  were 
derived.  He  was  aware  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  not  intended,  and  most  proba- 
bly had  disclaimed  the  design,  to  make 
any  invidious  construction  on  the  effect  of 
that  distinction  ;  but  as  he  believed  the 
noble  Lord  had  also  stated  that  it  was  a 
fact  likely  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
the  country,  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  admit  that  he  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's)  was  entitled  to  say,  that  the  fact 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  relied  was  errone- 
ous. Speaking  for  himself,  he  wished  to 
inform  their  Lordships,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic, that  of  his  own  public  income  very 
little  more  than  one-third  was  derived  from 
fixed  payments,  and  that  very  little  less 
than  two-thirds  was  subject  to  reduction 
for  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce  or 
for  other  causes,  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  incomes  of  the  parochial 
Clergy.  He  did  not  mean  to  extend  his 
assertion  on  this  point  beyond  his  own 
case  ;  but  their  Lordships  would,  he  was 
sure,  give  him  some  credit  for  being  suffi- 
ciently well  informed  as  to  his  own  affairs. 

Lord  STANLEY  would  have  been  glad, 
had  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  before  he  had 
thought  proper  to  advert  to  what  had  fallen 
from  him  on  a  previous  night,  informed 
him  beforehand  of  his  intention.  He  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he 
would  have  been  called  upon  for  an  expla- 
nation of  what  he  had  really  stated;  but  it 
was  in  their  Lordships'  recollection  and 
he  recollected  it,  that  he  expressly  said,  he 
would  state  nothing  personally  offensive 
to  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and  that  he 
would  say  nothing  of  him  in  his  absence 
which  he  would  not  say  in  his  presence. 
But  their  Lordships  would  recollect  that  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  addressed  them 
on  the  subject  of  motives,  and  that  he 
had  used  those  extraordinary  words,  as 
nearly  as  he  (Lord  Stanley)  could  re- 
member, "  That  their  Lordships  might  be 
fully  conscious  of  the  purity  of  their  own 
intentions ;  but  they  must  recollect  that  a 
very  different  view  of  this  great  question 
would  be  entertained  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  that  a  very  different  construction 
would  be  put  on  their  conduct."  In  com- 
menting on  that  observation  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate,  not  supposing  it  possible 
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that  lie  could  have  intended  anything  of- 
fensive to  their  Lordships,  he  had  made 
use  of  words  to  the  effect,  that  he  was 
confident  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was  as 
little  influenced  by  any  motive  of  private 
consideration  as  he  had  given  their  Lord- 
ships credit  for  being,  but  that  the  public 
were  free  to  draw  the  same  inference  with 
respect  to  him  and  his  motives,  as  he  had 
thought  fit  to  draw  with  respect  to  the 
personal  motives  of  their  Lordships.  If 
there  were  anything  personally  offensive 
in  what  had  passed,  it  had  fallen  from  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  and  not  from  him  ;  be- 
cause his  (Lord  Stanley's)  assertions,  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  motives,  went 
as  far  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  conviction 
of  their  Lordships'  purity  of  intentions. 
The  statement  he  made,  which  might  not 
have  been  correctly  repeated  to  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  had  been  this — and  he  hoped 
he  would  forgive  him  for  repeating  it — 
that  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  sources  from  which  the  right  reverend 
Bench  and  the  parochial  Clergy  derived 
their  incomes  ;  that  the  latter  were  wholly 
and  exclusively  dependent  on  corn  for  their 
income  ;  that  as  the  value  of  that  article 
feel,  so  their  income  would  be  depreciated, 
and  they  would  inevitably  be  losers  by  the 
measure,  unless  all  other  commodities  fell 
in  proportion ;  and  he  had  proved  that 
would  not  be  case.  By  the  confession — 
no,  not  confession — he  would  not  apply 
that  word  to  the  speech  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate — but  by  his  own  statement,  their 
Lordships  were  informed  that  two-thirds 
of  his  income  depended  on  the  price  of 
corn  ;  but  as  regarded  one-third  of  it,  he 
was  not  only  protected  from  reduction, 
but  received  a  fixed  money  payment  for  it. 
Ho  then  took  the  liberty  of  showing  that 
all  who  received  a  fixed  money  payment 
were  gainers  by  this  measure,  and  that 
was  all  he  had  said.  He  hoped  this  ex- 
planation would  be  satisfactory  to  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.  He  had  not  thought  he 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  make  it, 
and  should  have  gladly  explained  what  he 
did  say,  if  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  asked 
him  to  do  so  in  private.  He  disclaimed  all 
motives,  or  the  imputation  of  them,  and  had 
only  pointed  out  tho  distinction  between 
the  sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  paro- 
chial Clergy,  and  the  right  reverend  Bench, 
which  was  admitted  by  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late to  exist. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that  the  distinction  had  certainly  been 
stated  in  a  manner  which  would  appear 


somewhat  invidious,  and  that  effect  had 
been  augmented  by  repetition  in  other 
places  in  a  manner  still  more  invidious. 
He  was  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  a  defence  against  imputa- 
tions— not  intended,  it  was  said — but  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  exercise  an  injurious 
effect,  as  regarded  Members  of  their 
Lordships'  body,  on  the  public  mind.  He 
would,  therefore,  without  troubling  their 
Lordships  at  any  length,  state  how  the 
case  really  stood.  Out  of  the  twenty-six 
Members  of  the  right  reverend  Bench  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  fourteen  were 
altogether  free  from  being  placed,  in  the 
least  degree,  in  the  circumstances  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
and  received  no  portion  of  their  incomes  in 
payment  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. Those  Members  of  the  right 
rev.  Bench  derived  their  incomes  in  the 
same  way  as  the  landed  proprietary  did, 
the  only  difference  being,  that  they  de- 
rived a  larger  proportion  from  the  impro- 
priate tithes,  which  were  more  likely  to 
be  affected  by  this  Bill,  than  in  any  other 
way.  It  certainly  seemed  severe  that  the 
Clergy  should  suffer  by  the  Bill ;  and  its 
bearing  on  their  case  presented  an  obstacle 
to  him  in  the  way  of  the  vote  he  had  given 
on  behalf  of  the  Bill.  The  liability  of  the 
parochial  Clergy  to  be  affected  by  it  cer- 
tainly did  appear  to  him  an  argument 
against  the  Bill.  He  did  not,  however, 
regret  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
the  right  rev.  Bench,  for  he  believed  they 
were  justly  looked  upon  as  the  guardians 
of  the  Clergy  in  that  House.  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  to  that  body  was  not  so  much  attri- 
butable to  that  Bill  as  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act.  Differing,  as  he  did,  in 
opinion  on  that  subject  from  many  of  his 
Friends,  he  had  always  held,  and  repeatedly 
expressed  it,  and  he  believed,  that  by  it 
parochial  Clergy  were  deprived  of  the  pros- 
pect of  any  increase  of  value  to  be  derived 
from  improvement  in  agriculture.  Of  the 
other  Members  of  the  right  reverend  Bench 
four  were  in  the  position  of  paying  fixed 
charges  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers out  of  uncertain  incomes — the  gross 
amount  of  their  revenue  being  liable  to 
fluctuation  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
or  of  any  other  measure  affecting  the  price 
of  corn.  Of  those  four  right  rev.  Prelates, 
three  had  recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  right 
reverend  Bench  were  altogether  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  their  being  under 
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any  imputation  as  regarded  the  motives 
for  their  votes.  One-third  of  his  right 
rev.  Brethren  were  under  the  suspicion  of 
receiving  fixed  payments.  But  had  none 
of  their  Lordships  any  fixed  incomes  ? 
Had  none  of  their  Lordships  funded  pro- 
perty not  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  ope- 
rations of  this  Bill  ?  He  claimed  no  ex- 
ception for  his  right  rev.  Brethren  from 
any  charges  which  could  with  truth  be 
brought  against  them  ;  but  from  their  po- 
sition and  character,  no  persons  should  be 
more  exempt  from  charges  without  proper 
foundation.  He  thought  he  had  demon- 
strated that  this  charge,  which  it  had 
been  intended  to  apply  to  them,  though 
it  had  been  brought  forward  in  somewhat 
an  invidious  manner  elsewhere,  was  totally 
without  foundation. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  above  all  men  the 
right  rev.  Prelates  ought  to  be  most  feel- 
ingly susceptible  as  to  any  charge  which 
might  touch  their  character  and  high  posi- 
tion ;  and  feeling  that  he  might  have  ex- 
cited in  some  degree  the  great  susceptibi- 
lity they  had  shown  in  this  measure,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  He  must  say  that  the  sus- 
ceptible feeling  the  right  rev.  Prelates 
showed  had  been  somewhat  slow  in  its 
approach.  He  had  spoken  on  the  second 
night  of  the  second  reading,  humbly  de- 
livering his  opinions  as  he  had  a  right  to 
do.  He  seldom  troubled  their  Lordships, 
that  having  been,  he  believed,  the  second 
or  third  time  he  had  troubled  them ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  had  been  in 
the  House  several  nights  since,  when  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  Not  one  word  had 
been  said  of  his  remarks  until  last  Friday, 
when  they  had  been  commented  on  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  He  thought  it  needless 
to  assure  their  Lordships  there  was  not  a 
Peer  in  that  House  who  would  more  un- 
willingly offer  a  word  to  them  which  could 
possibly  look  like  an  imputation  on  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  He  stated  that  they 
stood  in  that  position  with  regard  to  the 
parochial  Clergy,  that  it  was  a  part  of  some 
difficulty  for  the  right  rev.  Bench  to  inter- 
fere on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  the 
people  might  possibly  misconceive  their 
motives  in  doing  so;  nor  had  he  alluded  to 
the  right  rev.  Prelates  in  any  other  sense. 
He  utterly  denied  that  any  other  wish  had 
entered  into  his  heart  than  to  do  them 
justice;  and  he  acquitted  them  entirely  of 
being  actuated  by  any  unworthy  motives. 
But  he  had  been  called  to  task  by  the 
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right  rev.  Prelate,  who  had  made  a  most 
able  and  eloquent  speech,  for  having  taken 
the  liberty  of  addressing  himself  to  that 
right  rev.  Bench.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  take  liberties,  nor  did  he  think  he  had 
taken  any  liberty  in  expressing  himself  as 
he  had  done.  If  out  of  that  House  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  should  ever  condescend 
to  give  him  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  his 
spiritual  advice,  he  would  gladly  admit 
and  follow  it ;  but  in  that  House,  in  all 
temporal  and  in  all  political  subjects,  he 
should,  in  everything  but  ability  and  elo- 
quence, consider  himself  and  act  as  the 
Peer  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  rose  to 
explain.  The  only  object  he  had  in  any 
observation  he  had  addressed  to  their 
Lordships,  was  to  remove  the  impression 
which  might  have  been  made  within  that 
House,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  wished  to 
remind  their  Lordships  that  there  had  not 
been  anything  like  personalities  introduced 
into  the  debates,  until  certain  right  rev. 
Prelates  had  addressed  the  House  for  the 
first  time.  Those  right  rev.  Prelates  to 
whom  he  referred  had  not  been  ascustomed 
to  take  part  in  such  proceedings,  nor  had 
they  possessed  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  their  right 
rev.  Brethren  conducted  themselves.  Those 
right  rev.  Prelates  never  had  ventured  to 
impute  motives  to  any  of  their  Lordships 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  had 
set  the  House  a  bright  example  of  digni- 
fied and  becoming  conduct.  And  he  now 
gave  the  right  rev.  Prelates  to  whom  he 
alluded  his  advice  that  they  would  take 
this  example  and  warning,  that  it  would 
not  be  very  wise,  as  regarded  themselves, 
for  them  in  future  to  impute  motives  to 
any  of  their  Lordships  in  reference  to  any- 
thing which  might  arise  in  their  Lordships' 
House. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  rose  to  address 
the  House  amid  some  confusion.  He  ap- 
pealed to  their  Lordships'  sense  of  justice 
to  hear  him  for  a  few  moments.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  suffer  the  lecture 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him — and  he 
would  add  no  epithet  to  that  word,  for  he 
considered  it  would  quite  suffice  to  express 
his  meaning — it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  suffer  the  lecture  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  thought  it  proper  and  seeming 
to  address  to  two  right  rev.  Members  of  that 
body,  who  sat  with  him  in  that  House  as 
his  Peers,  without  saying  a  few  words  in 
reply.     He  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
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House,  when  he  appealed  to  all  he  had 
aaid;  and  he  fearlessly  challenged  contra- 
diction, when  he  asserted  that  he  had  im- 
puted no  motive  to  any  noble  Lord  in  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  and  had  guarded 
against  doing  so.     In  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment, and  in  discussing  what  he  believed 
to  be    a    great   national   question,    upon 
which,   after   the  best   and  most  earnest 
consideration  he  could  bestow,  he  had  come 
to  a  clear  and  decided  opinion,  he  might 
have  been  led  into  a  warmth  of  expression 
which  he  had  not  intended.     If  that  had 
been  the  case,  and  if  he  had  said  anything 
offensive  to  any  noble  Lord,  he  was   at 
once  ready  to  admit  it,  and  to  apologize 
for  having  done  so.     But  as  to  submitting 
to  the  imputation  which  had  been  so  wan- 
tonly  and   improperly    brought    forward, 
that  instead  of  confining  himself  to  argu- 
ment,   he  had  imputed  motives .  to  their 
Lordships,  he  would  not  do   so,  and  he 
rejected  the  charge  altogether.     It  was  a 
very  easy  thing  for  noble  Lords  to  stand 
up  in  their  places  and  make  such  charges 
as  these,  and  to  make  charges  of  youth 
and  inexperience;  but  was  a  man  who  for 
forty  years  had  studied,  and  that  not  care- 
lessly, books,  men,  and  manners,  to  be  de- 
clared incompetent  to  deliver  his  opinions, 
or  to  be  taunted  by  the  noble  Lord  with 
being  a  young  man?     Surely  it  were  a 
greater  shame  for  any  reasonable  being  to 
be  on  the  wrong  side  the  question  as  an 
old  man,  than  as  a  young  man.     But  he 
was  not  very  anxious  to  throw  aside  the 
censure  of  the  noble  Lord,  by  any  desire 
to  escape  by  the  plea  of  great  senility. 
He   had   confined  himself   to    argument, 
which  was,  he  believed,  found  to  be  trou- 
blesome; and  it  was  far  easier  to  give  lec- 
tures on  imputed  arrogance,  than  to  take 
the  edge  off  argument  which  had  been  lis- 
tened to  and  received.  It  had  been  said,  too, 
that  he  had  set  the  example  of  introducing 
acrimony  and  personal  altercation  into  the  de- 
bate; but  he  could  appeal  to  the  noble  Duke, 
whether,  when  he  had  drawn  his  (the  Bishop 
of  Oxford's)  attention  to  a  slight  slip,  a 
wholly  unpremeditated  allusion  which  had 
risen  to  his  lips  in  the  moment  of  speaking, 
and  with  which  he  concluded  the  sentence, 
he  had  not  at  once  retracted  it.     Now  he 
did  complain  publicly  of  that  pseudo  lec- 
ture which  had  been  delivered  to  him  with 
such  extraordinary  gravity  by  that  noble 
Lord,    with  whom  he  was    in   private  on 
terms  of  friendship.     He  could  not,  how- 
ever, suffer  that  noble  Lord  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  that  House  to  assume  the 


privilege  of  imputing  to  him  assertions  and 
motives  which  he  could  not  prove. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  said,  that 
having  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  their 
Lordships'  House  for  many  years,  he  could 
most  confidently  state,  that  if  ever  he  had 
heard  a  lecture  in  his  life,  it  certainly  was 
contained  in  the  speech  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  in  the  last  night  of  the  debate. 
So  strong  a  lecture  he  had  never  heard. 
Not  only  had  he  designated  the  speech  and 
arguments  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley),  which,  in  point  of  eloquence  and 
effect,  had  never  been  exceeded  in  that 
House,  as  a  mere  declamation — as  "  actual 
rottenness ;"  but  he  had  the  presumption 
to  say  that  those  of  their  Lordships  who 
had  stated,  and  stated  honestly,  that  they 
were  the  friends  of  the  labouring  rlsssot, 
had  other  motives  for  their  conduct.  He 
had  hoped  to  have  heard  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  prove  that  this  was  a  landlord's 
question.  Had  he  done  so,  he  (Earl 
Winchilsea)  would  have  doubted  the  mo- 
tive by  which  he  thought  himself  actuated. 
He  would  not  occupy  their  Lordships'  time 
any  further  than  by  saying  that  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  knew  but  little  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  when  he  talked  of  im- 
proving it  by  introducing  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  labourer,  the  labour  of  the 
serfs  of  Poland.  He  could  conscientiously 
say  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  speech  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate;  and  be  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  who  had 
spoken  from  the  other  side  of  the  House* 
had  given  as  perfect  a  description  of  that 
speech  as  could  be  imagined. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  had  heard 
the  speech  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and 
the  animadversions  which  had  been  made 
upon  it,  and  must  express  his  deep  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  the  latter.  During  his 
speech  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  been  fre- 
quently subjected  to  the  most  unseemiog 
interruptions;  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  him 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  should  have 
been  enabled  with  so  much  good  temper  to 
bear  with  those  interruptions.  There  was 
sometimes  something  very  sharp  in  the  re* 
torts  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate;  but  there  was 
nothing  unparliamentary  in  the  speech.  He 
believed  that  the  attacks  launched  to-night 
against  the  right  rev.  Prelate  showed  how 
deeply  those  who  made  them  felt  the  truth 
of  the  remarks  which  had  called  them  forth. 
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On  the  Motion   that  the  First  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM  rose  to 
propose  an  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.     He  moved   it,   he   stated, 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  he  enahled  to 
induce  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  First  Clause.     He  was  no 
party  to  the  Bill;  he  thought  it  uncalled 
for  and  dangerous,  and  he  wished  to  pro- 
pose his  Amendment  simply  with  the  view 
of  doing  what  he  possibly  could  to  save 
some  remnant  of  protection  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest.     By  the  Bill  as  it  stood  it 
was  proposed  that  after  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary 1849,  the  duties  to  be  enacted  in  the 
schedule  should  cease,  except  that  a  no- 
minal duty  of  only  1*.  per  quarter  should  be 
levied  upon  the  import  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  His  object  was  to  continue  some  de- 
gree of  protection  by  proposing  to  leave  out 
the  date  of  February  1849,  and  to  continue 
the  sentence  with  the  schedule  which  their 
Lordships  would  find  in  the  fourth  page  of 
the  Bill,  and  which  provided  to  the  landed 
interest  an  amount  of  protection  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10s.  when  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to 
48s.  per  quarter.  If  their  Lordships  agreed 
to  his  proposition,  the  effect  would  be  that 
the  farmers,  after  February,  1849,  instead 
of  finding  themselves  protected  by  a  no- 
minal duty  of  only  Is.,  would  be  still  able  to 
rely  upon  a  protective  duty  to  the  extent 
of  10*.  per  quarter.     He  repeated  that  he 
was  no  party  to  the  Bill ;  nor  would  he  in  the 
slightest  degree  sanction  it  ;  but  he  sug- 
gested this  course  as  the  best  which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  now  could  be 
adopted  for  the  agricultural  interest.  As  he 
saw  around  him  many  noble  Lords  who  had 
taken  active  parts  at  agricultural  meetings 
and  protection  societies  in  holding  out  ex- 
pectations to  the  farmers  that  by  their  exer- 
tions they  would  be  able  to  maintain  pro- 
tection, he  hoped  and  trusted  that  on  this 
occasion  noble  Lords  who  were  in  that  po- 
sition would  go  along  with  him  and  give 
him  their  support.  Many  of  their  Lordships 
too  had  stated  their  preference  for  a  fixed 
duty :  they  were  therefore  to  that  extent 
protectionists,  and  he  claimed  their  votes 
as  well  as  those  of  the  advocates  of  the 
sliding-scale.     As  they  were  now  arrived 
at  a  point  which  was  finally  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  would  grant  any  degree 
of  protection  at  all  to  the  agriculturist,  he 
hoped  that  they  would  pause  before  entirely 
overthrowing  the  hopes  of  the  farmer.  He 
had  repeatedly  stated  his  objections  to  this 
measure,  which  he  thought  unnecessary,  un- 


called for,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  every 
class  of  the  community.  They  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  materially  altering,  and,  as 
he  believed,  amending  it,  without  interfering 
with  the  vote  which  they  had  given  for  its 
second  reading,  and  of  aiding  him  in  re- 
serving some  shadow  of  protection  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  If  they  passed  this 
Bill  as  it  at  present  stood,  they  would, 
many  of  them,  he  was  sure,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  or  even  sooner,  regret  the 
step  which  they  had  taken,  and  the  vote 
which  they  had  given.  He  implored  their 
Lordships  to  set  aside  all  party  feeling  in 
dealing  with  this  question.  Let  them  not 
look  to  those  in  office  or  those  who  were  to 
come  into  office.  Let  them  not  record  a 
vote  to  prop  up  an  Administration,  at  the 
risk  of  injuring  the  great  interests  confided 
to  their  charge;  but  let  their  Lordships 
boldly  come  forward,  and  honestly  and 
conscientiously  record  their  opinions.  De- 
pend upon  it,  whatever  the  result  might  be, 
they  would  always  have  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that  they  had  acted  with  clean 
hands  and  consciences,  according  to  their 
views  of  what  was  best  suited  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  For 
himself,  he  threw  aside  all  private  feeling 
and  individual  friendship,  humbly  endea- 
vouring as  he  did  to  discharge  his  duty  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  ;  and  he  would  sin- 
cerely say  that  he  had  never  given  a  vote 
more  honestly  and  conscientiously  than  that 
which  he  should  record  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  which  he  now  begged  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House. 

The  Question  having  been  put, 
The  Earl  of  RIPON  stated  that  he  feltr 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  object  to  the  Amend- 
ment. While  he  did  so,  however,  he  must 
state  that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
impute  to  his  noble  Friend  that  in  bringing 
forward  his  Amendment  he  had  in  any 
degree  compromised  his  principles  upon  the 
subject.  As  their  Lordships  had  affirmed* 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  by  giving  it  a  se- 
cond reading,  the  noble  Duke  watf  fully 
entitled  to  propose  any  alterations  which 
in  his  opinion  might  tend  to  mitigate  the 
evils  he  apprehended  from  the  operation  of 
its  general  principle,  and  to  render  it  more 
compatible  with  the  Welfare  of  those  inter- 
ests upon  which  he  thought  it  would  have' 
an  injurious  effect.  He  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  as  to  some  observations  which  fell 
from  a  noble  Lord  behind  him  the  other 
night.  That  noble  Lord  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  part  of  the  measure; 
Q2 
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that  he  could  not  conceive  what  had  in- 
duced Her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt 
a  modified  sliding-scale  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  except  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  species  of  compromise,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  those  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  object  most  strongly  to  the  introduction 
of  this  Bill.  Now,  he  begged  to  say  most 
positively  and  distinctly  that  this  provision 
was  not  introduced  with  any  such  notion. 
He  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  any 
attempt  at  such  a  miserable  compromise  ; 
but,  on  public  consideration  entirely,  he 
did  give  his  conscientious  support  to  this 
provision  of  the  Bill.  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  that  clause  was  this — as  a 
very  great  change  was  about  to  be  made, 
it  appeared  to  the  Government  advisable 
that  there  should  be  some  gradation  in  the 
process  of  effecting  that  change.  Some 
persons  might  be  of  opinion  that  if  a  great 
change  was  to  be  effected  with  regard  to 
an  important  interest,  the  more  expediti- 
ously it  was  carried  out  the  better ;  while 
others  might  consider  that  it  was  neces- 
sary a  certain  time  should  be  permitted  to 
elapse  before  such  a  change  came  into  full 
effect.  In  dealing  with  questions  of  this 
nature,  Parliament  had  repeatedly  acted 
on  both  these  principles  ;  and  he  certainly 
thought,  with  reference  to  this  particular 
measure,  that  it  was  most  advisable  some 
time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  it 
was  brought  into  full  operation.  The  sole 
motive  for  the  introduction  of  this  provision 
was  a  desire  to  mitigate  those  evils  which 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  greatness  of 
thechange  in  contemplation ;  and  on  this 
ground  he  adhered  to  it.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  his  noble  Friend's  Amendment 
was  of  much  greater  importance  with  re- 
gard to  this  Bill  than  the  noble  Duke  seem- 
ed to  suppose.  He  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
would  not  allude  to  any  circumstances 
which  might  hereafter  arise  if  this  Amend- 
ment should  be  carried  ;  but  he  begged  to 
say  that  the  Amendment  did,  in  point  of 
fact,  involve  an  entire  alteration  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  for  it  professed  to  give 
permanency  to  that  protection  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Bill,  after  a  limited  time, 
to  remove.  Those,  therefore,  who  approved 
the  end  und  object  of  this  Bill,  certainly 
could  not  consent  to  an  alteration  which 
would  defeat  that  end,  and  prevent  the 
measure  from  effecting  those  purposes  for 
which  it  was  introduced.  For  his  own  part, 
he  (the  Earl  of  Kipon)  could  not  support 
this  proposition ;  and  he  did  not  see  how 
auy  noble  Lord  who  had  voted  for  the  se- 


cond reading  of  the  Bill  could  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke.  But  the 
Amendment  was  objectionable  even  as  re- 
garded the  object  of  his  noble  Friend.  The 
noble  Duke  himself  did  not  appear  to  attach 
any  great  importance  to  it.  His  noble 
Friend  had  said  that  his  object  was  to  pre- 
serve a  remnant  of  protection ;  but  he 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  could  not  think  that 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  a  remnant 
of  protection,  for  it  had  been  con- 
tended that  the  remnant  was  not  worth 
having.  From  the  arguments  used  over 
and  over  again  by  the  opponents  of  this 
Bill,  he  presumed  that  such  a  degree  of 
protection  as  was  established  by  this  clause 
would  be  most  inefficient,  and  could  only 
serve  eventually  to  occasion  severe  and 
unmitigated  disappointment.  If  the  agri- 
culturists were  to  have  protection,  they 
ought  to  have  an  efficient  protection ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  to  propose  to  es- 
tablish in  perpetuity  the  protection  given 
under  this  clause,  was  to  tender  to  the 
agriculturists  what  really  was  not  worth 
their  acceptance.  What  security  could 
his  noble  Friend  have  that  that  protection 
would  be  maintained  ?  What  ground  was 
there  for  supposing  that  any  plan  like  that 
proposed  by  the  noble  Duke  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  measure  ?  What 
advantage,  then,  were  the  agriculturists  to 
derive  from  the  adoption  of  his  noble 
Friend's  proposition?  He  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  would  not  now  enter  into  the  ge- 
neral question.  He  would  only  say  that 
he  considered,  if  the  noble  Duke's  propo- 
sition was  adopted,  it  would  only  delude 
and  disappoint  the  agriculturists ;  and  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  be  very  ill 
advised  if  they  assented  to  the  alteration 
proposed  bv  his  noble  Friend. 

The  Earl  of  CLAXCARTY:  My  Lords, 
as  the  Amendment  moved  by  the  noble  Duke 
has  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  this  opportunity  of  offering 
to  your  Lordships  a  few  observations  upon 
it,  which  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
from  the  very  important  bearing — I  fear 
very  injurious  effect— it  is  likely  to  exer- 
cise upon  the  progress  of  agricultural  im- 
provement in  Ireland.  I  can  assure  your 
Lordships,  and  especially  noble  Lords  con- 
nected with  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  in  considering  this  question,  and  in 
attending  to  the  arguments  that  have  been 
offered  on  either  side  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place,  1  hare 
doue  so  with  an  anxious  desire  to  give  my 
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support  to  the  measure.  To  myself,  as  to 
most  of  your  Lordships,  the  question  of 
free  trade,  and  especially  of  a  free  trade  in 
corn,  was  a  new  one;  it  has  never  till  now 
been  seriously  discussed  in  this  assembly; 
and  so  far  was  it  formerly  from  finding  fa- 
vour with  your  Lordships,  that,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  noble  Viscount  opposite 
(Viscount  Melbourne),  then  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  characterized 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  an  act  of 
insanity.  I,  therefore,  had  no  greater  pre- 
judice to  overcome  than  many  of  those  no- 
ble Lords,  who,  formerly  divided  only  as  to 
the  mode  of  giving  protection,  are  now  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  If,  my  Lords,  I  had 
any  prejudice  in  the  matter,  I  can  truly  say 
that  it  inclined  me  to  look  with  favour 
upon  the  quarter  from  whence  this  mea- 
sure has  been  proposed  ;  for,  however  dis- 
appointed and  deceived  I  have  felt  by  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  Ireland 
—a  policy,  the  weakness,  inconsistency, 
and  ill  success  of  which  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  necessity  that  has 
resulted  from  it  for  the  enactment  of  a  Bill 
for  the  protection  of  life  called  the  Coer- 
cion Bill — I  yet  cannot  forget,  nor  will  the 
country  forget,  that  it  was  by  the  talents 
and  energies  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  Cabinet 
that  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the 
country  have  been  raised  to  their  present 
prosperous  condition  from  the  slough  of 
despond  in  which  they  were  left  by  the 
Government  who  quitted  office  in  1841. 
But,  my  Lords,  when  I  examine  the  cha- 
racter of  the  policy  which  has  produced 
the  good  results  we  see  around  us,  I  find 
that  it  has  been  essentially  the  policy  of 
protection — of  protection  to  native  industry 
generally — but,  above  all,  protection  to  the 
corn  grower.  Not,  indeed,  a  high  protec- 
tion, which  would  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
class,  but  a  protection  as  low  in  amount  as 
would  consist  with  the  due  encouragement 
of  agricultural  industry.  Such  was  the 
sound  principle  upon  which  protection  was 
afforded  by  the  Act  of  1842  and  subse- 
quent Acts ;  a  policy  most  ably  stated  and 
defended  by  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  in  his  unanswered, 
though  not  unassailed,  but  unanswered  be- 
cause unanswerable,  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  I  shall  not,  my 
Lords,  trouble  your  Lordships  by  entering 
into  a  general  discussion  of  the  Bill;  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  notice  an  argument 
which  appears  to  have  had  great  weight 
with  many  noble  Lords  who  are  in  favour 


of  the  measure,  I  mean  what  is  called 
"the  force  of  circumstances."  Happily 
it  is  not  here  as  elsewhere  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  can 
have  any  influence.  Could  any  pressure 
from  without  induce  your  Lordships  to 
forego  the  consideration  due  to  important 
measures,  you  very  soon  would  lose  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community, 
which  now  is,  as  it  ever  will  be,  your  best 
support.  The  argument  which  has  ope- 
rated so  strongly  with  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion; an  increase  proceeding  in  geometri- 
cal rather  than  in  arithmetical  progression, 
and  occasioning  the  necessity  for  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  supply  of  food. 
My  Lords,  I  most  fully  admit,  that  it  is  a 
duty  of  the  first  magnitude  to  provide  that 
the  population  should  have  food  cheap  and 
in  abundance  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  argument  cuts  directly  against  the 
present  measure  —  against  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  State  of  the  duty  of  regulat- 
ing the  supply  of  the  food  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  It  is  true  there  are  re- 
strictions upon  the  import  of  corn,  but 
they  operate  only  to  prevent  a  glut  in  the 
market ;  they  cease  to  operate  when  their 
operation  would  be  injurious.  But  whe- 
ther you  maintain  the  sliding-scale  or 
adopt  a  fixed  duty  protection,  in  either 
case  you  stand  upon  a  vantage  ground  to 
treat  with  foreign  nations  for  the  supply  of 
food  should  the  necessity  arise  for  doing 
so  ;  but  if  you  remove  all  restrictions,  and 
throw  open  the  trade  to  foreign  nations, 
what  security  have  you,  when  you  become 
dependent  upon  them  for  the  supply,  that 
they  will  not  impose  duties  that  will 
raise  the  price  of  bread  much  higher 
than  it  has  ever  been  made  by  duties 
paid  into  the  British  Exchequer.  The  ar- 
gument is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  never  been  answered  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  until  it  is  so,  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  conclusive  against  the  Bill.  I 
beg,  my  Lords,  shortly  to  advert  to  another 
argument  which  has  been  brought  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure,  considered  as  part  of 
a  general  system  of  free  trade.  Notwith- 
standing the  admission  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
despatch  to  the  Governor  General  of  Ca- 
nada, that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  on  several  occasions  endeavoured  to 
make  arrangements  with  Foreign  Powers 
for  the  mutual  relaxation  of  tariffs  —  but 
almost  uniformly  with  ill  success,"  we  are 
told  that  our  free  trade  must  be  success- 
ful.   How?    Through  our  own  free  agency 
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alone.  I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  I  never 
understood  what  this  meant  until  the  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading  in  this  House, 
when  it  was  explained  by  a  noble  Earl  op* 
posite  (Earl  Clarendon),  once  distinguished 
as  a  displomatist,  to  mean,  that  our 
manufacturers  could,  with  the  aid  of  the 
smuggler,  be  enabled  to  defeat  the  com- 
mercial restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  and 
to  find  a  market  for  English  goods  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  Such  a  doctrine  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  hear  in  this 
House,  and  still  less  propounded  from  the 
lips  of  a  diplomatist,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessing his  preference  of  such  a  trade  to 
one  dependent  upon  Treaties.  I  cannot 
think,  my  Lords,  that  if  our  commerce  is 
to  be  extended  by  means  of  a  contraband 
trade,  it  will  be  either  respectable  or  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  and  security  of 
those  engaged  in  it :  nor  does  it  carry  with 
it  much  promise  of  a  cordial  relation  with 
the  Governments  of  foreign  countries.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  the  smuggler 
much  in  the  same  light  as  the  illicit  dis- 
tiller or  the  poacher.  Offences  against  the 
customs,  the  excise,  and  the  game  laws, 
are,  indeed,  only  offences  in  the  eye  of  the 
iaw;  but  though  only  mala  prohibita,  they 
commonly  lead  to  offences  which  are  mala 
in  se.  If,  therefore,  I  have  felt  surprise 
at  the  doctrine  of  a  contraband  trade  being 
advocated  in  your  Lordships'  House,  how 
much  greater  was  my  surprise  at  finding  it 
not  merely  acquiesced  in,  but  sanctioned, 
by  a  large  majority  of  tho  votes  of  the 
right  rev.  Bench,  who  have  manifested  so 
great  and  unusual  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Oxford)  who  spoke  last  on  Friday  night, 
and  charmed  the  House  with  the  eloquence 
of  his  declamation,  challenged  your  Lord- 
ships to  appeal  to  the  Bench,  not  upon  the 
paltry  interests  of  a  class,  but  upon  ques- 
tions of  morality  and  religion.  I  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  ; 
and  I  put  it  to  the  Bench  whether  it  can 
consist  with  the  interests  of  morality  and 
religion  for  the  Parliament  to  connive  at 
and  encourage  a  smuggling  trade— whe- 
ther it  would  not  better  consist  with  the 
Christian  character  ot  British  subjects,  in 
whatever  countries  they  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  trade,  that  they  should  be  mindful 
to  "  render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are 
C»sar**,M  and  •'  render  to  all  their  due* — 
tribute  to  whom  tribute,  and  custom  to 
whom  custom  is  due;"  but  it  seems  that  in 
the  train  of  evils  to  arine  from  free  trade, 
there  is  to  be  the  violation  of  precepts 


having  a  much  higher  sanction  than  any 
your  Lordships  could  confer.  And  now, 
my  Lords,  one  word  upon  Ireland.  Soon 
after  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  announced,  I  heard  the  remark 
made  by  a  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  that4 'the  Irish 
landlords  will  be  either  very  ignorant  or 
very  good-natured  if  they  consent  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  The  observa- 
tion, my  Lords,  appears  to  me  to  apply 
just  as  appropriately  to  Parliament  aa  to 
the  landlord  class ;  for,  happily,  they  are 
perfectly  identified  in  interest  with  the 
whole  of  the  community.  But  so  far  as  the 
peculiar  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords  are 
concerned,  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say, 
notwithstanding  the  aspersions  that  have 
been  cast  upon  that  class  to  which  1  have 
the  honour  of  belonging,  that  if  a  sacrifice 
were  necessary  for  the  general  good,  they 
would  be  as  ready  to  make  it  as  would  the 
landlords  of  England,  and  much  more  so 
than  those  whose  property  is  not  in  land ; 
for  among  landlords  there  is  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  which  does  not  in  the  same 
degree  attach  to  the  fundholder  or  the  ma- 
nufacturer. It  is  not,  however,  upon  the 
landlords,  but  upon  the  occupiers  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  that  would  fall,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  consequence  of  this  im- 
politic measure.  And  I  will  show  your 
Lordships  how  that  is  :  The  rents  of  the 
proprietary  in  general  are  moderate,  regu- 
lated at  what,  one  year  with  another,  the 
land  is  well  able  to  yield,  after  remunerat- 
ing the  labour  of  the  farmer.  Thus  it  ia 
that  in  1 835,  when  the  prices  were  very 
low,  I  believe  lower  than  it  is  contemplated 
they  will  be  under  the  operation  of  free 
trade,  the  rents  were  fully  sustained.  Now 
who,  my  Lords,  were  the  losers  by  the  low 
prices?  The  fanners,  and  only  the  far- 
mers. Again,  my  Lords,  let  me  show  you 
how  it  will  bear  against  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  There  has  sprung  up  of  late  an 
active  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  ia 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  Wastes  which 
were  formerly  almost  worthless,  or  yielded 
a  very  small  rent  for  the  coarse  pasture 
they  afforded,  have  been  improved  and 
brought  under  cultivation  ;  in  confidence, 
no  doubt,  that  the  improving  tenant  would 
Ik?  permitted  by  his  landlord  to  reap  the 
fruit**  of  his  labour  and  enterprise,  but  in 
confidence,  also,  that  the  Corn  Laws  would 
be  maintained.  Now,  the  landlords  have 
]M?rfonned  their  part :  tho  benefit  of  these 
improvements,  where  they  have  been  made 
at  the  tenant*!  eipeose.  ha*  been  left  ill 
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the  hands  of  the  tenants.  The  rents  have 
not  advanced  with  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land ;  but  if  you  pass  a  law 
by  which  the  price  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  to  be  lowered,  the  injury  to  the 
improving  tenant  is  the  same  :  the  check, 
the  discouragement  to  future  improvement 
is  the  same  as  if  the  landlord  had  raised  his 
rent.  Thus,  my  Lords,  it  is  upon  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  soil  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, will  be  inflicted  a  loss  and  an  in- 
jury by  your  proposed  legislation.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  properties  in  general  are 
in  Ireland,  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  about 
new  arrangements  between  landlords  and 
tenants  ;  and  the  necessity  must  first  be- 
come very  palpable  before  the  proprietor 
can  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  income.  Then, 
my  Lords,  look  at  the  political  conse- 
quences of  this  measure.  If  its  tendency 
is  to  make  this  country  dependent,  it  is 
to  make  Ireland  politically  independent. 
The  peculiar  privilege  of  free  trade  in  the 
markets  of  this  country  enjoyed  by  Ire- 
land, as  a  consequence  of  the  Union  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  noticed  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Monteagle), 
in  his  admirable  speech  in  1834  in  defence 
of  the  Union,  as  the  greatest  among  the 
benefits  Ireland  owed  to  that  great  event. 
The  noble  Lord,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  commenting  upon  Mr. 
O'Connell's  speech,  said — 

"  Does  the  learned  Member  recollect  the  pass- 
ing of  the  46th  Geo.  III.  e.  46,  which  has  given 
to  Ireland  a  free  trade  in  corn  ?  Was  not  that  a 
concession  favourable  to  Irish  interests  ?  Do  hon. 
Gentlemen  venture  to  disregard  the  consequences 
to  Irish  agricultural  industry  of  the  free  inter- 
course in  corn  between  Ireland  and  England  ?  .  . 
If  they  think  that  an  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  the  best  and  richest  market  for  agricultural 
produce  in  the  world  is  of  no  advantage  to  Ireland, 
there  cannot  be  any  argument  urged  that  will  in- 
fluence their  opinion.  ...  I  may  therefore  point 
out  the  free  trade  in  corn  with  England  as  one  of 
the  most  must  substantial  advantages  which  Ire- 
land has  derived  from  the  Imperial  Parliament — 
an  advantage  not  confined  to  the  rich  or  powerful, 
but  creating  a  new  demand  for  labour,  and  thus 
improving  the  condition  of  every  cottager  in  Ire- 
land.    This  I  make  my  first  point." 

Now,  my  Lords,  by  this  Bill  Ireland  will 
cease  to  be  indebted  to  the  Union  for  her 
free  trade  in  the  English  markets.  Her 
peculiar  privilege  will  be  lost,  and  she  will 
have  no  greater  advantages  in  the  English 
corn  trade  than  any  foreign  country.  At- 
taching, as  I  do,  great  value  to  the  Union, 
which,  well  cemented,  I  believe  would  be 
greatly  for  the  advantage  of  both  countries, 
I  cannot  but  lament  that  anything  should 
bt  done  to  weaken  it     Much  injury  has 


been  done  by  the  free  trade  in  religion  ; 
the  sympathies  of  the  two  countries  are 
not  what  they  were.  I  warn  your  Lord- 
ships that  these  experiments  in  legislation 
may  prove  most  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Empire.  I  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  are 
united  in  the  maintenance  of  a  moderate 
and  well  regulated  system  of  protective 
duties.  And,  feeling  this  to  be  the  case,  I 
shall  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  the  noble  Duke. 

Earl  STANHOPE  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  stated  that  previously  to 
affording  his  reasons  for  this  support,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  had 
fallen  from  a  noble  Lord  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Bill.  The  real  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to 
be  found  in  its  preamble,  that  it  was  "  ex- 
pedient to  alter  the  laws  relative  to  the 
duties  on  corn."  In  that  view  he  fully 
concurred — that  was,  in  that  principle  of 
the  Bill  as  contained  in  the  preamble — 
though  he  was  opposed  to  the  change  in- 
volved by  the  Bill  now  before  them.  But 
if  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  contained  in 
the  preamble,  it  appeared  a  monstrous  ab- 
surdity, that  the  Bill  should  exhibit  in  one 
place  the  necessity  for  a  free  trade,  and  in 
another  effectually  negative  the  principle 
by  a  limitation.  The  most  arrogant  state- 
ments had  been  used  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  The  condition  of 
the  country  at  a  future  period  had  been 
given,  and  statements  made  of  the  position 
of  things,  which  could  be  seen  by  no  man 
not  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy.  No 
man  could  predict  the  condition  of  this 
country  three  years  hence.  An  event, 
for  instance,  might  happen,  which  all 
might  hope  was  far,  very  far  distant — an 
event  which  would  plunge  this  nation  into 
a  condition  of  confusion,  anarchy,  and  war. 
No  man  could  affect  to  see  the  position  in 
which  the  commercial  and  financial  in- 
terests of  this  country  would  be  placed  at 
the  expiration  of  any  limited  period.  How 
then  could  legislation  touch  the  matter? 
The  country  should  have  judged  on  the 
change,  the  Ministry  should  have  made  an 
appeal  to  the  country;  though  this  appeal 
they  had  not  dared  to  make,  because  well 
aware  of  what  that  appeal  would  produce 
upon  an  oppressed,  an  outraged,  and  an 
indignant  people.  No  change  of  the  cha- 
racter proposed  should  be  made,  but  under 
the  deliberation  of  a  Parliament  called  for 
that  purpose.  Under  such  an  appeal,  no 
base  ayuophants  would  probably  havt  beta 
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found — sycophants  who  have  crept  like  1  as  if  he  now  thought  that  the  present 
filthy  reptiles  towards  their  own  purposes;  amount  of  protection  was  too  much.  On 
under  such  an  appeal,  no  such  creatures  as  i  the  contrary,  he  thought,  that  patting 
these  would  have  been  found,  for  they  |  aside  the  principle  of  protection  which  waa 
would  have  retired  to  their  own  native  ob-  ,  thus  asserted  in  the  Amendment,  the 
scurity.  He  could  never  forget  the  em-  <  amount  of  protection  it  proposed  was  ludi- 
phatic  declaration  of  the  noble  Viscount  crouslr  inefficient ;  but  the  whole  Bill  to 
lately  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go-  |  which  this  was  an  Amendment  was  fraught 
vernment,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  with  so  much  injustice  to  the  agriculturist. 
was  the  wildest  and  the  maddest  project  |  that  the  Amendment  would  be  better  than 
that  had  ever  entered  into   the   brain  of .  its  passing;  indeed,  rather  than  hare  this 


man.  He  thought  that  the  noble  Viscount, 
in  justice   to   himself,    in  justice   to  the 
country,  which  might  otherwise  form  an  ; 
injurious  opinion  of  his  character,  ought  to  j 


Bill,  he  would  infinitely  have  preferred  a 
total,  immediate,  and  entire  abolition  of  all 
protective  duties.  One  of  the  remarks  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers — who,  as  Milton 


be  ready — whether  he  was  able  or  not  was  '  said  of  kings,  were  strong  in  legions  though 
a  different  question — to  explain  how  it  was,  |  weak  in  argument — was,  that  this  measure 
that  without  having  recanted  his  opinion,  |  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  mea- 
without  any  change  of  circumstances,  he  j  sure  of  1 842 ;  and  that  those  who  disap- 
should,  a  few  evenings  ago,  have  voted  for  j  proved  of  the  present  Bill  ought  to  hare 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  did  j  voted  against  that  measure.  This  did  not 
not  undervalue   small  minorities — it   had    apply  to  him,  who  had  voted  against  the 


often  been  his  fortune  to  vote  in  small  mi- 
norities himself — but  when  some  noble 
Lords  opposite  boasted  that  they  had  for- 


measure  of  1 842 ;  but  it  argued  as  if  Mi- 
nisters had  then  abandoned  the  outworks, 
that  they  might  now  be  able  to  give  up  the 


merly  been  in  small  minorities  upon  this  ;  citadel,     in  conclusion,  he  begged,  that  in 
question,  and  that  they  had  now  become  I  justice  to  himself  it  would  be  distinctly  un- 


the  majority,  he  must  say  that  had  that 
been  his  case,  however  agreeably  he  might 
have  been  surprised  by  the  change,  and 
whatever  the  advantages  might  have  been, 
still  he  would  call  upon  them,  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country,  to  vindicate 
their  conduct.  He  had  heard  several  noble 
Lords,  whose  memories  now  appeared  to  be 
steeped  in  oblivion,  speak  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  protection  ;  and,  indeed,  a  very 
short  time  ago  the  principle  of  protection 
was  unanimously  maintained  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  all  but  unanimously  on 
the  other;  but  whatever  influences  might 
have  been  at  work  to  convert  them,  he 
could  not    suppose  that  they  had  turned 


derstood,  that  in  voting  with  the  noble 
Duke,  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  adhere 
to  this  modification  of  the  sliding- scale  or 
any  other ;  he  wished  to  keep  himself,  aa 
he  had  ever  been,  and,  as  long  as  he  had 
life,  should  remain,  free  and  unfettered  to 
support  any  other  Amendment  that  might 
be  proposed  in  the  Corn  Laws,  without 
being  restricted  to  an  Amendment  like 
this,  whieh  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
a  final  measure. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  was  anxious  to  state 
his  reasons  for  voting  for  this  Amendment, 
lest  his  conduct  might  l>e  construed  into  an 
unqualified  support  of  a  system  which 
would,  iu  his  opinion,  be  absurd,  if  consi- 


round  with  the  same  facility  and  complais-  '  dered  as  a  measure  of  efficient  protection 
ance  as  was  shown  by  nine  Members  of  the  The  House  had  already  decided  the  ques- 
Cabinet,  who  after  they  had  resigned  office    tion  of  protection,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 


because  they  disapproved  of  this  measure 
of  the  great  dietator  that  sat  in  the  Cabi- 
net, a  very  few  days  after  resumed  office 
again,  prepared  to  carry  through  the  very 
measure  whieh  they  had  before  disapproved 
of.  This  was  a  digression  which  he  had 
been  unavoidably  led  into,  because  one 
reason  which  induced  him  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend  was,  that 
it  asserted  the  principle  of  protection.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  their  Lord- 
ships not  to  misunderstand  him.  or  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  departed  at  all  from  the 
j>rinciplos  which  ho  formerly  maintained, 


revive  it;  still  he  thought  that  those  who 
thought  with  him  ought  to  take  this  one 
more  opportunity  of  recording  their  opin- 
ions against  the  Government  measure. 
But  besides  that,  he  supported  the  Amend- 
ment because  he  thought  they  were  wrong 
in  abandoning  after  three  years  all  du- 
ties on  corn,  and  thus  surrendering  en- 
tirely oni*  main  source  of  their  revenue.  An- 
other reason  was,  because  he  believed,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Karl  (Karl 
of  Kipoin,  that  instead  of  this  dehiv  of  three 
years  being  of  advantage  to  the  farmer,  it 
would  bo  of  vory  serious  injury  to  him. 
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His  third  and  perhaps  his  strongest  rea- 
son was  this,  that  he  thought  they  had  no 
right  whatever  to  legislate  this  year  for 
another  Parliament,  which  would  sit  before 
the  measure  of  their  legislation  would  come 
into  operation ;  they  had  no  right  to  act 
upon  a  principle  which  they  dared  not  act 
upon    immediately,  but  which  they  were 
seeking  to  saddle  upon  others  that  were  to 
follow  them.     What  did  they  know  of  the 
probable  position  of  this  country  three  years 
hence  ?    Might  not  some  other  party  soon 
hold  the  seals  of  office  ?  And  what  right  had 
they  to  legislate  for  any  future  Ministry  ? 
Again,  every  argument  in  favour  of  the 
present    measure    was    founded    on    the 
present  position  of  affairs  —  some   pecu- 
liar  to   this  year,   some  peculiar   to    the 
state  of  Europe  ;    and  not  one  of  which 
might  be  in  existence  in  three  years'  time, 
when  the  Bill  was  to  come  into  operation. 
Nay,    the   very  contrary    state  of  things 
might  be  in  existence   then,  for  all  that 
they  knew;  and  yet  the  House  was  called 
on  to  legislate  in  the  dark  for  a  future  and 
distant  period.   Some  maintained  that  they 
were  only  now  arrived  at  that  state  of  things 
when  they  must  adopt  the  principles  of  free 
trade?    If  they  were  right  then,  why  not 
carry  out  their  principle,  and  adopt  free  trade 
at  once  ?    But  instead  of  that  they  damned 
their  own  opinions  by  their  own  acts,  and 
gave  the  lie  to  their  warm  professions  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  by  deferring  it  for 
three  years.     The  proceeding  certainly  did 
not  savour  much  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the   Ministers,  or  they  would  at  once 
have  adopted  the  broad  principle  of  free 
trade.     If  he  was  not  afraid  of  using  offen- 
sive language,  he  would  say  that  it  was  a 
sneaking  way  of  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciple.    Then,  with  regard  to  the  second  ar- 
gument he  had  used,  namely,  that  instead 
of  a  benefit,  the  delay  of  three  years  was  an 
injury  done  to  the  farmer;  what  was  the 
operation  of  this  Bill  ?     It  announced  to 
the  whole  corn-growing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, that  at  the  termination  of  three  years 
they  might  introduce  corn  into  this  coun- 
try duty  free.     Now,  there  was  no  country 
at  present  which  had  much  surplus  produce 
to  send ;  but  three  years  was  exactly  the 
time  to  allow  foreigners  to  bring  their  soil 
into  a  proper  cultivation  for  wheat,  and  thus 
enable  them,  without  difficulty,  to  glut  our 
markets.     The  expectation  of  a  new  mar- 
ket would   induce   foreign    speculators  to 
hold  back  a  large  quantity  of  corn  for  the 
termination  of  the  three  years,  and  then 
pour  it  into  this  country  all  at  once;  caus- 


ing thereby  a  general  derangement  of  our 
trade,  both  abroad  and  in  the  corn  market 
at  home.     If  we  had  adopted  free  trade  at 
once,  perhaps  next  year  the  demand  would 
have  been  greater  than  the  supply  ;  and 
thus,  by  raising  the  prices  abroad,  foreign 
countries  suffering  under  the  rise  of  price 
would  have  called  on  their  Governments 
for  some  further  restriction  on  exportation ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  speculators  would  not 
have  been  able  to  inundate  this  country 
with  the  same  quantity  of  cheap  corn  as 
they  will  probably  collect  for  the  expiration 
of  the  three  years.     Then,  again,  they  al- 
lowed a  man   whose   covenants   with  his 
landlord  were  not  properly  considered,  time 
to  exhaust  his  land,  either  with  the  in- 
tention of  leaving  his  farm,  or  under  the 
idea   that   the    land    must,    of  necessity, 
be   thrown    into   pasture.      Again,    what 
did  they  do  in  another  respect  by  fixing  on 
the  exact  period  of  three  years  ?     As  their 
Lordships  were  aware,   "the  four-course 
system1   was  the  common  one  in  England. 
Well,  the  effect  of  the  present  measure 
would  be,  that  everybody  would  try  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  to  avoid  hav- 
ing  wheat   sown   in   the   winter    preced- 
ing  the   year  of  free  trade.     And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?     Why,   that 
in  that  year  there  would  scarcely  be  any 
wheat  the  produce  of  this  country.     They 
would  endanger  the  whole  order  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  instead  of  having,  as  at  present, 
one  quarter  of  the  land  growing  wheat,  an- 
other quarter  oats  or  barley,  and  the  rest 
green  crops,  seeds,   or  turnips,  we  should 
have  one  year  all  wheat,  another  year  all 
barley,  and  so  on   with   everything   else. 
Instead  of  the  present  regular  quantity  of 
land  in  white  crops,  we  should  have  a  large 
breadth  in  one  year,   and  a  very  small  in 
another,  owing  to  the  derangement  in  the 
rotation  of  cropping,  caused  by  the  unfortu- 
nate selection  of  three  years  as  the  advent 
of  free  trade.     Whoever  framed  this  Bill 
was,  he  maintained,  profoundly  ignorant  of 
English  farming.     By  passing  the  present 
measure,  too,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  adopting  a  pretended  sliding- 
scale  for  three  years,  without  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  sliding-scale. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  :  Why,  then,  do  you 
seek  to  perpetuate  this  absurdity  ? 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  they 
did  not  seek  either  to  establish  or  perpetuate 
it;  but  they  would  not  support  a  measure 
now,  which  was  only  to  interfere  with  it  in 
three  years,  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
legislate   for   a  future   Parliament.      He 
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(Lord  Beaumont)  would  ask,  too,  had  they 
any  right  to  cut  off  the  source  of  revenue 
which  the  corn  duties  afforded  ?  How  did 
they  know  that  the  state  of  their  finances 
at  the  end  of  three  years  would  allow  of 
such  a  sacrifice  ?  If  they  would  not  put 
a  tax  upon  the  corn  because  it  was  an 
article  of  general  consumption,  what  right 
had  they  to  keep  up  a  tax  upon  any  article 
of  general  consumption?  The  argument 
against  this  tax  was  an  argument  against 
all  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
question  was  now  one  of  revenue.  If  they 
could  not  tax  foreign  corn  for  revenue,  they 
could  not  tax  any  article  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  furniture.  The  Bill  was  one 
which  was  calculated  to  make  every  far- 
mer a  free  trader  ;  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  if  this  measure  was  passed, 
there  would  not  only  be  an  attack  upon 
the  customs  duties,  but  there  would  be, 
and  with  much  stronger  reason,  an  at- 
tack upon  excise.  If  they  dared  not,  upon 
principle,  tax  the  foreign  grower  of  corn, 
why  should  they  tax  the  farmer  of  England 
for  his  barley — why  should  they  tax  him 
for  attempting  to  make  sugar  out  of  arti- 
cles the  produce  of  his  soil — why  should 
they  tax  his  hops — and  why  should  they 
forbid  him  to  grow  tobacco  upon  lands  that 
would  not  grow  wheat  ?  And  the  matter 
would  not  settle  there — it  would  extend  to 
the  subject  of  tithes.  He  differed  altoge- 
ther on  this  subject  from  the  right  rev. 
Prelates  who  had  spoken.  He  said,  that 
after  this  Bill  passed,  gross  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  landowner  by  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act.  How  was  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  arranged  ?  They 
took  an  average  of  seven  years,  which 
was  a  period  of  high  farming,  induced 
by  protection.  Those  seven  years  were 
the  basis  of  the  Commutation  Act;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
seven  years  land  was  brought  under  the 
plough,  which,  if  this  measure  passed, 
must  be  thrown  back  again  to  pasture. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  land 
reverting  to  pasture,  would,  for  seven 
years,  be  saddled  with  an  arable  tithe.  In 
proof  of  this  he  quoted  several  cases  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Lands  Burdens, 
to  show  that  even  now  there  were  farms 
which  their  owners  would  gladly  lay  down 
in  pasture  if  they  were  not  deterred  by  the 
amount  of  tithe.  In  other  cases,  again, 
where  the  land  was  poorly  cultivated,  pre- 
viously to  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  he 
admitted  that  the  landowners  had  benefit- 
ed.    He  contended,  farther,  that  the 


sure  would  alter  the  whole  landed  property 
of  the  country.  Taking  the  rent  of  the 
land  in  England,  according  to  the  income- 
tax  returns,  at  45,000,000 J.,  or,  what  he 
thought  would  he  nearer  the  mark,  at 
40,000,0002.  sterling— for  he  knew  that 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  tithes  and  fines, 
and  other  sources  of  revenue,  were  included 
in  the  larger  sum — and  assuming  that  far- 
mers ought  to  make  three  times  their  rent, 
that  gave  an  amount  of  120,000,0001.  But 
if  this  Bill  only  depreciated  farming  produce 
20  per  cent,  the  effect  would  be  thai  the 
landed  property  in  the  country  would  be  re- 
duced from  120,000,000/.  to  96,000,0001., 
while  the  amount  of  charges  in  the  shape 
of  taxes,  &c,  continued  the  same.  This 
was  a  measure  by  which  they  would  raise 
the  value  of  money,  while  they  would  re- 
duce in  proportion  the  value  of  all  other 
kinds  of  property.  Would  it,  then,  be 
just  to  reduce  the  value  of  property  to  this 
extent,  and  yet  leave  the  same  amount  of 
money  charges  upon  it?  The  State,  which 
received  a  land  tax,  or  the  titheowner  whe 
received  money  payment,  would  benefit  to 
the  extent  of  the  increase,  so  that  it  cut 
unkindly  in  two  ways  on  those  who  did  not 
receive  a  money  payment.  The  man  with 
a  fixed  income  in  money  would  be  able  to 
purchase  so  much  more  on  account  of  the 
reduced  prices  in  the  market;  hut  the 
farmer,  while  he  received  so  much  leas  for 
his  produce,  would  have  to  bear  the  same 
amount  of  money  payments  as  now.  If  they 
acted  with  justice,  they  must  reduce  the 
taxation  on  the  particular  interests  whom 
the  Government  measures  affected.  The 
fact  was,  the  Legislature  must,  in  the  event 
of  the  success  of  the  scheme,  come  to  the 
consideration  of  local  taxation  which  pressed 
with  peculiar  severity  on  the  land.  Then, 
if  they  reduced  this  species  of  taxation, 
they  must  throw  the  burden  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  In  other  words,  they 
would  increase  the  demands  on  the  Exche- 
quer, while  they  sought  to  demolish  a  chief 
source  of  revenue.  By  the  present  mea- 
sure they  were  throwing  away  a  million  of 
money  at  least  which  might  be  procured 
without  raising  to  the  amount  of  a  single 
farthing  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  small  duty  of  2s. 
or  3s.  a  quarter  made  any  difference  what- 
ever in  the  price  of  foreign  grain  when  sold 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  At  Dantxio 
the  exporters  were  not  guided  by  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  continental  markets,  but  ia 
the  English  markets ;  these  foreign  mer- 
chants looked  to  the  London  market,  and 
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when  this  market  rose,  so  wide  a  margin 
always  existed  between  the  original  price 
of  the  grain  and  the  price  it  fetched  in 
Ion  don,  that  they  could  add  two  or  three 
shillings  a  quarter  without  any  diminution 
of  demand.  Instead  of  the  continental 
average  regulating  prices  in  Dantzie,  the 
London  prices  alone  influenced  the  export- 
ing merchants.  They  watched  our  market, 
and  could  adapt  themselves  to  it  with  ad- 
vantage. The  measure  would  involve  a 
great  sacrifice  of  revenue,  and  benefit  none 
in  the  end  but  the  foreign  exporter.  He 
would  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  benches,  although  he 
thought  the  protection  which  was  really 
important  had  been  virtually  destroyed 
by  their  former  vote,  and  the  present  pro- 
posal could  not  restore  it.  The  principle  of 
protection  being  entirely  abandoned,  they 
were  now  bound  to  consider  the  question 
of  revenue.  They  were  about  to  legislate 
not  for  the  present,  nor  for  the  next  three 
years,  but  for  a  future  period  of  a  distant 
date.  They  were  depriving  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  future  day  of  a  rich  source  of 
revenue  which  they  were  unwilling  to  sa- 
crifice themselves,  and  binding  a  future 
Parliament  to  terms  they  themselves  re- 
jected. The  Government  ought  to  have 
courage,  and  manfully  bear  the  evils  which 
their  measures  brought  with  them,  and  not 
to  entail  upon  their  successors  the  results 
of  a  disastrous  policy.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  remind  their  Lordships,  that  though 
they  had  abandoned  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, they  had  a  revenue  to  provide,  and 
that  if  they  acted  consistently  with  their 
newly  adopted  policy  they  must  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  one-half  their  custom  duties, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  excise;  and,  more- 
over, that  while  they  were  keeping  up,  if 
not  increasing,  the  general  and  local  taxa- 
tion of  the  country,  they  were  diminishing 
the  incomes  of  those  on  whom  that  taxa- 
tion almost  exclusively  fell ;  that  the  fo- 
reigner would  profit  most  by  the  present 
measure,  and  that  he  might  find  it  his  in- 
terest to  use  the  command  he  must  neces- 
sarily acquire  over  our  corn  markets,  for 
the  purpose  of  embarassing  the  state  of 
our  finances.  He  had  spoken  so  often  on 
this  subject  that  he  was  ashamed  to  detain 
them  longer. 

The  Marquess  of  BUTE  thought  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke 
would  not  afford  much  protection  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  did  not  wish  to 
undervalue  anything  which  fell  from  the 
noble  Duke;  bat  it  struck  him,  thai  what 


the  noble  Duke  suggested  to  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  furnish  any  assistance 
worth  speaking  to  any  branch  of  agricul- 
ture; and  if  the  Amendment  did  not  offer 
any  real  and  substantial  good  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  they  had  much  better  be 
without  it.  In  expressing  this  opinion,  he 
thought  ho  was  merely  enunciating  the 
{  sentiments  of  a  great  many  farmers  in 
•  this  country;  for  they  considered  that  any 
J  measure  of  protection,  however  slight, 
would  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
I  munity  as  invidious;  while  it  might  afford 
'  to  the  possessors  of  it  but  very  slight  ad- 
t  vantages.  From  conversations  he  had  held 
;  with  many  farmers,  he  was  persuaded  it 
was  their  impression  that  either  an  effec- 
tual protection,  or  none  at  all,  was  for  their 
real  interest.  He  must  frankly  tell  their 
|  Lordships  that  when  he  began  public  life, 
j  he  thought  protection  was  the  principle 
|  upon  which  the  policy  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  regulated;  but  having  been  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  matters  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  his  opinions  had  undergone 
considerable  change.  He  now  thought  that 
protection,  as  far  as  commerce  was  con- 
cerned, so  far  from  being  a  benefit,  was  a 
positive  injury;  and  he  thought  that,  even 
as  regarded  agriculture,  it  was  not  service- 
able. He  confessed  that  he  did  not  view 
with  any  great  apprehension  the  measures 
before  Parliament;  and  having  made  in- 
quiries in  various  parts  of  Scotland  and 
England,  was  inclined  to  think  a  great 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers  re- 
garded them  with  as  little  alarm  as  he  did; 
even  in  the  districts  where  the  greatest 
alarm  prevailed,  the  more  enlightened  far- 
mers did  not  participate  in  it.  As  to  the 
duty  spoken  of  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  was 
able  to  say  that  if  they  imposed  a  duty 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  they  would  act 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  wishes  of  the 
occupiers  of  land;  though  he  did  not  at  all 
mean  to  say  that  the  occupiers  of  land  were 
to  dictate  either  to  their  Lordships  or  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  As  re- 
garded the  question  of  tithes,  about  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  he  must  say  that 
he  did  not  coincide  in  the  extreme  opinions 
expressed  on  either  side;  but  thought  the 
result  would  be  somewhere  between  both — 
neither  absolutely  ruinous,  nor  very  inju- 
rious. He  would  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  would  not 
again  have  troubled  their  Lordships  if  he 
had  not  felt  very  strongly  on  this  subject. 
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He  would  trouble  the  House  with  a  few 
details  upon  points  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  enforced.  He  could  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the 
farmers  of  England  were  averse  to  a 
duty  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  His  im- 
pression was,  that  their  only  feeling 
would  be  one  of  anxiety  to  contribute  in 
that  way  to  the  revenue;  and  such  a  duty, 
let  it  be  remembered,  would,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate rate,  bring  in  a  revenue  of  one  mil- 
lion sterling.  After  the  Bill  passed,  he 
believed  they  would  hear  no  more  about  free 
trade  from  its  present  advocates,  the  ma- 
nufacturers; but  they  would  find  then  no- 
body would  be  such  a  free-trader  as  the 
farmer.  As  the  Legislature  had  thought 
fit  to  withdraw  protection  from  him,  which 
protection  had  alone  enabled  him  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  which  pressed  upon 
him,  the  farmers  would  loudly  and  unani- 
mously demand  that  the  tax  upon  all  other 
articles  which  came  into  general  consump- 
tion, should  be  withdrawn  also.  lie  did 
not  expect  that  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  this  Amendment  would  be  permanent ; 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that  Ministers  had 
cut  at  the  very  root  of  all  stability  in  finan- 
cial measures.  The  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Duke  was  certainly  not  what  the 
agriculturists  might  desire  ;  but  they  must 
look  to  the  position  of  parties.  He  avowed 
himself  anxious  to  maintain  even  a  frag- 
ment of  protection ;  and,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  able  on  a  future  day — since 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  now — to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion, until  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  asking  the  country  whether  they  were 
for  protection  or  not.  These  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  would  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke.  If  they 
could  get  no  more,  he  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  have  a  protection  of  10*.  a  quar- 
ter. The  exigencies  of  the  country  de- 
manded it.  lie  was  as  perfectly  certain  as 
he  was  that  he  stood  there,  that  they  could 
not  cultivate  the  poorer  noils  without  it.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Kinnainl)  shook 
his  head;  but  he  had  heard  the  noble  Lord  in 
former  times  say,  that  no  land  ought  to  be 
cultivated  for  wheat  unless  itcould  grow  fifty 
bushels  an  acre.  [Lord  Kinnaibd :  I  said 
thirty-two  bushels.  ]  No  Ian*'  **  be  « 
vatcd  unless  it  produces  t*i»r" 
an  acre.  Then,  how  are 
people  ?  Why,  the  ave 
most  inferior  soils  is  no 
bushels  an  acre.  Th* 
great  wheat-growing 


out  more  wheat  than  any  other  district ; 
and  let  me  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  thirty- 
two  bushels  is  a  very  large  average  indeed, 
even  there.  So  you  will  displace  all  the 
labour,  and  throw  all  the  land  out  of  culti- 
vation which  does  not  produce  thirty-two 
bushels  an  acre.  What  are  you  to  do  for 
bread?  [Lord  Kinnaird:  I  said,  thirty 
bushels  an  acre.]  Oh,  the  noble  Lord  has 
come  down  a  bit!  But  no  land  is  to  be 
cultivated  which  does  not  produce  thirty 
bushels  an  acre.  My  Lords,  this  is  very 
important,  considering  that  it  comes  from 
the  head  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 
We  are  to  starve  unless  all  lands  produce 
thirty  bushels  an  acre,  or  unless  foreign 
countries  feed  us.  Why,  if  the  noble  Lord 
thinks  that  thirty  bushels  an  acre  is  the 
average  produce  of  the  kingdom,  I  must 
say  he  knows  nothing  about  farming. 
[Earl  Stanhope  :  Kitchen  garden  culti- 
vation, the  noble  Lord  must  mean.]  Truly, 
my  noble  Friend  is  correct.  The  noble 
Lord  of  the  thirty  bushels  must  be  speak- 
ing of  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
But  if  all  such  land  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
productive  sources  of  the  country,  they 
would  become  dependent  on  foreign  pro- 
duce to  an  extent  that  has  never  yet  been 
heard  of,  and  the  price  would  be  affected 
accordingly.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  farmers  were  interested  in  keeping 
up  the  price  of  bread.  The  cheaper  the 
bread,  the  better  for  them ;  but  it  must  be 
the  bread  of  home-grown  corn.  Protect 
them— protect  them,  he  would  say;  and 
he  would  answer  for  it,  that  under  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  the  people  of  England 
would  eat  cheaper  bread  than  ever  they 
would  under  the  proposed  measure.  He 
would  now  make  a  few  statements,  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  He  would  take  the  price  of 
bread  in  London  from  1757  to  1817,  al- 
lowing twenty-five  per  cent  for  change  of 
currency.  In  17  n  .  the  price  of  the  quar- 
tern loaf  was  &d.f  the  same  price  as  at 
present.  In  1S0O,  it  was  1*.  4*/.;  in  1809, 
lie*.;  in  1810,  1*.  It/.;  in  1811.  U.  lid.; 
in  1812,  U.Zd.i  in  1813.  1*.  lid. ;  in 
1814,  9<*.;  in  1815.  9<*.;  in  1816,  U.  Id.; 
in  1817,  It.  3d.  These  variations,  occur- 
ring •«  they  had  done,  were  evidently  not 
«  *  protection.     There  were 
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would  suffer  least,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
better  able  to  bear  the  loss  ;  but  what  was 
to  become  of  the  class  of  men  who  culti- 
vated small  portions  of  land?     In  1841, 
according  to  the  returns,   there  were  in 
Ireland  306,915  farms  under  five  acres  ; 
between  five  and  fifteen  acres,   251,128  ; 
above  fifteen  acres,  127,166  :    making  in 
all,  685,209  farms,  of  which  457,000  and 
more  were  under  fifteen  acres.    The  House 
knew  the  destitute  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  how  much  more  dependent  on  the 
profitable  returns  of  the  soil  they  were  than 
those  who  had  larger  possessions  in  land 
and  greater  incomes.     There  were  in  Eng- 
land, in  1812,  according  to  property-tax 
returns  of  that  year,  114,778  farms  which 
paid    rents    of     66 J.     135.    4d.  ;    above 
66?.  13«.  4d.9  and  under  200?.  a  year,  there 
were  432,534.  There  were,  therefore,  under 
200?.  a-year  of  rent,  no  less  than  546,000 
farms  ;  and  the  population  had  since  that 
time   increased  seventy  per  cent.     Were 
not    their    Lordships    responsible   for    the 
safety  and  comfort  of  this  large  class,  or 
should   they  throw   them   entirely  out  of 
their  consideration  ?     It  was  said,  go  on 
and  improve,   and  grow  more;  but  those 
who  said  so  did  not  seem  to  know  that  they 
would  come  to  a  point  when  they  could 
grow  no  more.     Nature  raised  obstacles  in 
the  way.     They  were  so  dependent  on  the 
season  and  the  storm,  that  in  a  moment 
the  grain  was  laid  flat  and  wasted.     [The 
noble  Lord  here  gave  the  results  of  a  cal- 
culation which  he  had  made  of  the  loss 
which  the  present  measure  would  entail 
upon  the  farmer.  ]     He  would  take  a  farm 
of  400  acres  of  inferior  land,  paying  a  rent 
of  400?.  a  year.     The  landlord  took  the 
sixth  or  seventh  of  the  produce,  the  farmer 
took   the  remainder.     There  were  grown 
on  this,  100  acres  of  wheat,  producing  30 
bushels  per  acre,  which  made  1,000/.  10s.; 
100  acres  of  barley,  36  bushels  per  acre, 
which  made  725?.  ;  100  acres  of  beans  or 
peas,  which  made  720?.  ;  other  produce, 
249?.  0s.  lOd.     The  whole  produce,  then, 
amounted   to   2,490?.   10s.  ;    from   which 
deduct    the   rent,     and    there     remained 
2,090?.  10s.     The  gross  receipts  after  the 
payment  of  the  rent,   would  be  2,090/.; 
and  out  of  this  he  would  have  to  pay  all 
the  costs  of  cultivation,  manure,  <kc.  Now, 
nobody  had  ventured  to  tell  them  what  the 
price  of  wheat  would  be  under  the  new 
law.   Mr.  Cobden  had  stated  to  the  farmer, 
that  the  change  would  increase  his  profits; 
to  the  landlord,  that  it  would  increase  his 
jent ;  and   to   the  manufacturer,  that  it 


would   reduce  wages.     He   had  been  the 
very  Proteus  of  the  day.    Now,  taking  the 
prices  at  an  8s.  duty,  corn  had  been  at  45s. 
a  quarter  on  a  long  average.      Now,  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  wheat  would 
not  be  higher  than  40s.   a  quarter  after 
this  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  as  the  standard 
average  of  the  price  of  wheat.     The  land- 
lord might  reduce  the  rent   100?.  a  year, 
and  then,  at  this  rate,  the  gross  receipts 
would   be   1,570?.,  and  the  tenant's  loss 
would  be,  even  if  the  landlord  gave  up  the 
whole  of  his  rent,  125?.     Then,  they  said, 
this  was  a  landlord's  question.     Of  course, 
in  one  sense,  it  was  a  landlord's*  question; 
but  the  tenant  would  be  a  ruined  man ;  the 
landlord  who  had  capital,  energy,  and  ac- 
tivity, would  take  the  land  into  his  own 
hands,  and  cultivate  it  himself.     It  had 
been  repeatedly  said  that  rents  were  rising, 
notwithstanding  these  measures;    but   he 
denied  that  they  were  so  unless  there  were 
some  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature  in 
operation,     He  had  had  farms  to  let  since 
the  measure   of   1842   was    passed,    and 
though  put  up  at  public  auction,  they  had 
not  been  accepted  even  with  the  promise 
to  pay  the  tithe  on  them.     He  had  two  of 
them  in  his  own  hands  yet,  having  been 
unable  to  find  tenants.     The  statements 
which  he  made  were  founded  on  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  for  he  spoke  as  a 
dealer  in  these  matters ;  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  statements  on  the  other 
side  proceeded  from  agents  and  interested 
parties.     There  was  one  important  ques- 
tion which  he  was  desirous  to  put  to  their 
Lordships,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
it  was  this — what  were  they  to  do  with  the 
political  state  of  the  country  after  this  Bill 
was  passed  ?     He  did  not  understand  how 
they  were  to  carry  on  the  Government  with 
the  sentiments  and  sensations  that  it  would 
call  into  existence — how  they  were  to  carry 
on    the   Government,    and    maintain   the 
Throne,  with  the  constituencies  they  had 
in  the  towns,  who  were  rather  republican — 
he  would  not  say  disloyal  —  but  of  a  very 
radical  tendency — when  the  constituencies 
in  the  counties  were  disgusted  and  alienated. 
Could  they  manage  them  ?    Could  they  ad- 
vise them,  or  use  the  legitimate  influence 
which  might  guide  them  to  wise  and  tem- 
perate measures  ?     If  the  question  of  pro- 
tection were  raised  in  the  country,  and  Par- 
liament should  again  restore  to  them  the 
protection  they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  then 
they  might  remain  loyal;  but  if  they  found 
that  it  was  not  so,  and  if,  at  any  future 
stage  of  the  history  of  this  country,  they 
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found  their  means  greatly  diminished,  he  | 
could  not  conceive  that  anything  less  was  j 
to  be  looked  for  than  a  great  change  in  the 
mode  by  which  the  revenue  was  to  be 
raised.  The  protection  they  had  enjoyed 
was  not  only  to  enable  them  to  improve  the 
soil,  but  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  on  real 

Eroperty.  The  amount  of  revenue  of  the 
ind  was  250,000,000*.,  the  burdens  im- 
posed were  62,000,0002.;  perhaps,  if  this 
were  thought  too  little,  ne  might  say 
80,000,0002.  or  100,000,0002.  Was  the 
payment  of  these  burdens  to  remain  incum- 
bent after  protection  was  withdrawn  ?  He 
said  that  it  would  be  incumbent  on  Parlia- 
ment, if  protection  were  removed,  to  make 
all  the  other  classes  in  the  State  take  their 
share  in  bearing  the  burden  of  tithes,  poor- 
rates,  &c.  Some  time  since  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Bedford  Level,  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  if  protection  were  re- 
moved, they  would  be  unable  to  maintain 
in  cultivation  that  district  which  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  rents  which 
the  landlords  received  there  were  not  more 
than  11*.  an  acre;  and  the  petition  stated 
that  such  moderate  rents  were  considered 
satisfactory,  merely  because  it  was  expect- 
ed that  in  time  the  district  would  have  a  na- 
tural drainage.  It  was  an  artificial  country, 
purely  cultivated  by  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine;  it  had  been  cultivated  on  the  faith 
of  the  continuance  of  protection,  and  in  the 
hope  of  eventual  advantage  from  natural 
drainage  ;  but  with  any  great  reduction  of 
prices  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
cultivation.  He  should  merely  say  that 
if  the  House  passed  this  Bill,  no  doubt  it 
would  do  so  for  reasons  which  would  not 
injure  the  character  of  their  Lordships  as 
men  of  honour,  desiring  to  do  what  was 
right,  though  their  character  as  legislators, 
bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  these 
poorer  classes,  might  be  injured.  Loss  of 
character,  in  one  sense,  there  would  be  in 
this  business.  A  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment becoming  the  servant  of  the  Crown 
was,  by  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
deemed  to  be  so  far  a  new  man,  that  he 
must  go  back  to  the  people  for  re-election; 
but  where  could  be  found  a  man  so  new  as 
the  man  who  had  changed  his  opinions — 
who  yesterday  said,  "  Aye,"  and  now  said 
"  No;"  who  to-day  said,  "  Protection," 
and  to-morrow,  ••  None  ?"  Changing  their 
office  from  that  of  servants  of  the  people 
to  servants  of  the  Crown,  men  must  go 
back  to  the  people  to  be  re-elected;  and  if 
those  who  had  with  the  people  agreed  that 


such  and  such  laws  were  to  be  sacred,  end 
such  and  such  enacted,  and  who  had  com- 
mitted sacrilege  upon  the  one,  and  not  done 
the  other,  were  not  required  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  then  Parliament  would  find  it* 
self  placed  in  a  wrong  and  false  poshioa 
with  the  country. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  last  addressed  the  House, 
in  deprecating  the  clause  which  held  this 
question  in  suspense  for  three  years  longer. 
He  should  certainly  have  preferred  a  total 
and  immediate  repeal.  His  noble  Friend 
stated  that,  if  this  measure  were  carried, 
all  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  become 
free  traders.  He  (Lord  Kinnaird)  should 
not  be  surprised  at  that;  for,  as  a  member 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  he  might 
say  that  the  principle  of  universal  free  trade 
was  a  principle  on  which  they  had  always 
relied.  One  of  the  dangers  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  set  forward  with  much  force 
was  the  irruption  of  foreign  grain  to  be 
expected  upon  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 
That  was  an  assertion  which  apparently 
deserved  some  attention;  but  in  effect  it 
would  be  found  of  no  importance.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  at  present  in  bond 
which  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the 
merchant  for  less  than  60*.  per  quarter; 
and  what  was  rising  in  the  corn-growing- 
countries,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  it  to  be  sent  to  Holland  and  other  parte. 
He  contended  that  the  improved  method  of 
cultivation  which  would  be  introduced  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  less  price  to 
be  obtained  for  the  grain.  The  subject  of 
wages  had  been  alluded  to;  the  landlord* 
were  not  to  blame  for  the  low  rate  of  wages; 
there  was  no  set  of  men  in  any  country  so 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
labourers  as  the  landlords  in  England:  but 
then  the  landlords  should  not  maintain  that 
agriculture  was  in  such  a  prosperous  state 
that  the  Corn  Laws  might  be  continued. 
He  would  instance  the  successful  competi- 
tion of  the  Scotch  agriculturists  with  tnose 
of  England  as  an  example  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  a  better  education  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
better  system  of  farming.  A  friend  of  hie 
stated  to  him  that  two  Scotch  agricultural  la- 
bourers were  fully  equal  to  three  labourers  of 
Hampshire  or  Dorsetshire;  and  their  work, 
besides  being  equal  in  quantity,  would  be 
much  better  done.  What  was  wanted  was 
an  altogether  better  system  of  fanning,  so 
as  to  make  the  land  produce  what  it  ought, 
and  then  the  English  farmer  with  his  means 
and  advantages  oould  compete  with  all  the 
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world  :  land  up  the  Ohio  produced  but  ten 
bushels  an  acre,  and  we  must  make  our 
land  produce  twenty-eight  or  thirty.     An 
experiment  had  been  tried  in  Ireland  on 
two  fields,  side  by  side;  one  was  cultivated 
on  the  old  system,  and  the  net  profit  for 
three  years  was  61.  12 s.  6d. ;  the  other  was 
cultivated  on  an  improved  system,  and  tho- 
roughly manured,    and   the  profit  for  the 
same  period  was  231.  Is.  6d.     Much  had 
been  said  about  the  ruinous  effect  which 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  have 
upon  the   value  of  landed  property.     He 
(Lord  Rinnaird)  had  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  opinion  of  Mr.   Simpson,  the 
eminent  auctioneer,  a  few  days  back ;  and 
what  did  their  Lordships  think  was  the 
effect  already  produced  ?      Mr.    Simpson 
said,   that  in  all  his  long  experience,  he 
had  never  known  estates  more  in  demand, 
or  more  easily  either  let  or  sold.     Rents 
were  rising,  and  prices  were  firm,  and  to 
be  obtained  with  facility.     Few  better  or 
more  competent  authorities  than  that  gen- 
tleman could  be  found,  and  such  was  his 
statement;    and   he  had  added  that  the 
sliding  as  well  as  other  scales  had  fallen 
from  his  eyes.     But  there  was  another  high 
and  competent    authority,  whose   opinion 
was  of  great  weight  upon  the  question — be 
meant   the  tenantry   themselves.     On  an 
estate   which    he   (Lord  Kinnaird)  would 
mention  as  an  instance  merely  of  what  was 
taking  place,  a  number  of  farms  having 
lately  fallen  out  of  lease,  the  tenants,  in 
retaking  them,  demanded  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  giving  them  the  option,  in  case  the 
Corn  Laws  should  be  repealed,  of  giving 
up   their  holdings.       The  agent  consent- 
ed  upon   condition  that  a   similar  option 
were  given  to  the  landlord  of  rescinding 
the   lease,  in  case   the   property   should, 
after  the   repeal  of  those  laws,   become 
more  valuable.      The  terms  were  agreed 
upon;  but   before  the   completion   of  the 
deed  the  tenants  came  voluntarily  forward, 
and  declined  to  have  the  option  in  either 
case    inserted,    preferring   to   take    their 
chance  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  thereto- 
fore.    He   could  cite   several  similar  in- 
stances to  their  Lordships;  but  he  did  not 
wish  at  that  late  hour  to  trespass  further 
upon  their  time.     But  before  he  sat  down 
he  wished  to  add  a  word  or  two  with  regard 
to  what  had  been  said  of  the  League,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.     Many  allusions 
had  been  made  to  that  body;  and  it  had 
been  asserted  that  no  such  excitement  ex- 
isted in  the  towns  upon  the  question  before 
them!  as  had  beea  represented  by  the 


League  to  exist.  Their  Lordships  would, 
he  hoped,  give  them  (the  League)  credit 
for  having  remained  perfectly  quiscent  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  debate  in  both 
Houses.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  had 
they  been  quiet  as  to  have  given  some  sort 
of  right  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to  say 
that  no  excitement  could  be  got  up  by  them 
in  the  towns  upon  the  subject;  but  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  the  League 
had  resisted  all  the  applications  which  had 
been  made  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  make  a  movement  during  the 
discussion,  from  a  motive  of  respect  to  their 
Lordships,  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  to  the  Government  which 
had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  lest  it  might 
be  said  of  them,  in  case  they  made  a  great 
demonstration,  that  their  intention  was  to 
intimidate  their  Lordships.  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  League  had  been  already 
frequently  charged  with  an  attempt  to  in- 
timidate; and  he  was  equally  aware  that 
many  protectionists  had  asserted  that  their 
Lordships  could  not  be  intimidated;  but 
although  that  had  been  said,  yet  he  could 
assure  them  that  the  motives  of  the  League 
were  such  as  he  had  stated.  They  would 
not  give  a  colour  to  such  an  assertion. 
They  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment of  their  Lordships  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  and  that  had  been 
the  reason  for  the  great  quiescence  of  that 
body.  But  if  their  Lordships  imagined 
that  there  was  any  apathy  abroad  upon  the 
subject,  they  greatly  mistook  the  feelings 
of  the  country.  The  opinions  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  deep  and  unani- 
mons.  He  could  speak  for  Scotland  from 
personal  knowledge;  and  he  should  say 
that  if  they  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  that  the  Corn  Bill  would  pass 
— if  anything  Bhould  occur  to  mar  those 
hopes  which  were  regarded  at  present  as  al- 
most certainties,  they  would  soon  be  heard, 
and  in  an  unmistakeable  voice. 

House  divided  on  Question,  "  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  should  stand 
part  of  the  Motion:" — Contents  130;  Not* 
contents  103  :  Majority  33. 

List  of  the  Not-Content*. 
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Chesterfield 

Sandwich 

Abingdon 

Eglintoun 

Kinnoull 

Airlie 

Selkirk 

Orkney 

Oxford 

Dartmouth 

Aylesford 

Stanhope 

Pomfret 

Ashburnham 

Warwick 

Hardwicke 

Ilchester 

Delawarr 

Mansfield 

Carnarvon 

Cadogan 

Malmesbury 

Egmont 

Shannon 

Enniskillen 

Roden 

Mountcashel 

Wicklow 

Lucan 

Erne 

Limerick 

Clancarty 

Onslow 

Nelson 

Charleville 

Oxford 

Lonsdale 

Harewood 

Bradford 

Beauchamp 

Sheffield 

Eldon 

Falmouth 

Somers 

Stradbroke 

Munster 

Ranfurly 
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VISCOUNTS. 

Hereford 

Gage 

Doneraile 

St.  Vincent 

Sidmouth 

Lorton 

Lake 

Exmouth 

Combermere 

Ponsonby 

Hill 

BISHOPS. 

Glocester 
Exeter 

LORDS. 

Stanley 

De  Ros 

Hastings 

Clinton 

Willoughby  d'Eresby 

Beaumont 

Vaux 

St.  John 

Sinclair 

Saltoun 

Polwarth 

Middle  ton 

Sondes 

Boston 

llawke 

Walsingham 

Southampton 

Berwick 

Bayning 

Bolton 

Northwick 

Clonbrock 

Redesdale 

Colchester 

Faversham 

Skelmersdale 

Wynford 

Templomore 

Abinger 

Ashburton 

De  Freyne 


Paired  of. 


Duke  of  Marlborough 
Duke  of  Portland 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Marquess  of  Thomond 
Marquess  of  Ely 
Marquess  of  Westmcath 
Earl  of  Cardigan 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
Earl  Ferrers 
Earl  of  Tankerville 
Earl  Waldogravo 
Earl  of  Guilford 
Earl  Digby 
Earl  of  lJeTerley 
Earl  of  Longford 
Earl  Brownlow 
Viscount  Arbuthnot 
Viscount  Strangford 
Viscount  Ikoneraile 
Viscount  O'Neill 
Viscount  Ben*Mi'ord 
Viscount  Canterbury 
Bisliop  of  Winchester 
Bishop  of  Bangor 


Earl  Howe 

A  rubbish,  of  Canterbury 
Marquess  of  Winchester 
Duke  of  J  X' von  shire 
Marquess  of  Ormonde 
Duke  of  Sutherland 
Earl  of  Besborough 
Viscount  Melville 
Earl  of  Roiiiney 
Lord  Save  and  Selo 
Earl  of  Meath 
I«onl  Prudhoe 
I  Hike  of  Somerset 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Earl  of  Westmoreland 
Marq.  of  ]»ndondt»rry 
Lord  Aliercromby 
Earl  of  Camperdown 
Duke  of  Roxburgh 
Viscount  Massareone 
Earl  ot  Clare 
Lord  Foley 
Bi«hop  of  Lichfield 
Bishop  of  Chester 


Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
Ld.  Willoughby  de  Broke 
Lord  Colvile 
Lord  Reay 
Lord  Dynevor 
Lord  Bagot 
Lord  Sherborne 
Lord  Braybrooke 
Lord  Lilford 
Lord  Farnham 
Lord  Crofton 
Lord  Alvanley 
Lord  Ravensworth 
Lord  Rayleigh 

House  resumed. 
House  adjourned. 


Lord  Bexley 

Bishop  of  Norwich 

Earl  Amherst 

Lord  Downes 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Earl  of  Essex 

Earl  of  Stair 

Lord  Strafford 

Lord  Colborne 

Earl  of  Sefton 

Lord  Talbot  of  Malahide 

Marquess  of  Anglesey 

Lord  Dunfermline 

Lord  Stourton 

LordRolle 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  15,  1846. 

Minutes.]    New  Writ.    For  Carkm  County ,«. ' 
Bunbury,  Etq.  deceased. 

Public  Bills.— 3*-  and  passed.    Ropeworka. 

Petitions  Phemnted.  By  Admiral  Dundat,  Iron  Ona> 
wich,  and  other  places,  praying  that  a  BUI  may  ba  passed 
compensating  the  Proprietors  of  Lands  for  the  Purahaaa 
of  Sites  for  Free  Churches  (Scotland).— From  WUBaaa 
James  Chapman,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  South  Wei 
Steam  Packet  Company,  on  behalf  of  the  said  < 
praying  that  all  Expenses  for  the  Erection  and  ! 
nance  of  Lighthouses,  Floating  Buoys,  and  I 
the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  1 
defrayed  out  of  the  Public  Revenue.— By  Mr.  0*Conaau, 
from  People  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  of  the 
Irish  resident  in  England,  against  the  Protection  of  Lh% 
(Ireland)  Bill. 

TI1E  OBSERVATORY  AT  GREENWICH. 

Sir  ROBERT  INGLIS  inquired  whe- 
ther there  was  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Report  of  the  Scientific  Commis- 
sioners who  had  been  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  whether 
the  works  of  the  Croydon  Railway  were 
likely  to  interfere  injuriously  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  replied  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  lay  on  the  Table 
select  extracts  from  the  document  in  ques- 
tion. 1 1  unfortunately  happened  that  some 
excited  feeling  had  been  mutually  mani- 
fested between  the  scientific  men  engaged 
in  this  inquiry,  and  he  did  not  see  what 
good  end  would  be  obtained  by  publishing 
mere  matters  of  wrangling.  Everything, 
however,  of  a  scientific  character— every- 
thing that  was  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  he 
would  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  House. 

EXPLANATION. 
Mr.  ROSS  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
a  matter  connected  with  the  debate  oa 
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Friday  night.  He  had  to  complain  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
unintentionally  misrepresented  what  had 
fallen  from  him  in  the  course  of  that  de- 
bate. The  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  assum- 
ing to  quote  his  words,  had  put  into  his 
mouth  what  he  had  never  uttered.  He 
had  attributed  to  him  this  monstrous  pro- 
position, the  absurdity  of  which  must  strike 
every  one,  that  when  a  statesman  once  de- 
parted from  the  paths  of  the  Constitution, 
the  farther  he  diverged  from  it  the  better. 
He  had  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  he  had  said  was,  that  when  a  states- 
man once  found  himself  called  upon  to  de- 
part from  the  path  of  the  Constitution,  he 
ought  not  to  falter  until  the  object  for  sake 
of  which  he  had  left  it  had  been  attained. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  was  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing misrepresented  the  hon.  Member  ;  but 
if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  he  could  only 
say  he  regretted  it.  He  remembered  hav- 
ing asked  the  hon.  Member  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  deny  the  allegation,  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  require  some 
extraordinary  measure  such  as  the  Bill  un- 
der consideration  ?  and  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber replied  that  he  was  prepared  to  deny 
the  proposition,  he  asked  the  hon.  Member 
if  he  had  not  expressed  some  such  sentiment 
as  this,  that  if  the  adjustment  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  question  were  not  to  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  Ireland  in  pacifying 
that  country,  and  if,  despite  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, outrages  were  to  be  of  as  frequent  re- 
currence in  the  winter  of  1846  as  in  1845 
and  1844,  he  would  advocate  severe  enact- 
ments, and  would  not  even  think  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  too  strong  a 
measure  ?  It  was  certainly  his  impression 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  made  a  mani- 
festo of  opinion  to  this  effect.  He  also  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Member  to  say,  that  if 
they  were  to  violate  the  Constitution,  they 
ought  at  least  to  take  care  that  the  viola- 
tion would  secure  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  That  was  his  construction  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member,  and  if  he 
had  mistaken  him  he  was  sorry  for  it. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  AMERICA. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  P. 
MILES, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated  that  Government  having 
thought  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
more  frequent  communication  than  hereto- 
fore between  this  country  and  North  Ame- 
rica, were  about  entering  into  a  contract 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  object 
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with  the  Messrs.  Cunard.  The  contract 
was  not  yet  absolutely  signed,  but  every 
thing  was  prepared,  and  the  negotiation 
was  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  did  not  see  on 
what  principle  the  Halifax  Company  should 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  passenger  traffic 
between  this  country  and  America.  The 
Great  Western  Steam  Packet  Company, 
who  had  launched  the  Great  Britain  steam- 
boat, had  6trong  claims  on  the  public  and 
Government;  and  why  should  they  be  over- 
looked? The  contract  should  certainly  be 
open  to  competition. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER explained  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Government  considered  the  claims  of 
Messrs.  Cunard  paramount  to  others.  In  the 
year  1838  the  Messrs.  Cunard  were  the  per- 
sons who  took  the  contract  for  establishing 
steam  communication  between  this  country 
and  North  America.  In  that  contract, 
which  was  to  last  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
as  well  as  he  could  recollect,  provision  was 
made  for  the  ultimate  establishment  (if  it 
should  be  found  necessary)  of  weekly  com- 
munications. Up  to  this  time,  however, 
the  Government  had  been  content  with  a 
fortnightly  communication  only ;  but  now 
that  it  appeared  desirable  to  establish  the 
weekly  system,  the  Government  certainly 
did  think  that  the  claim  of  the  Messrs. 
Cunard  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
parties. 

Mr.  MILES  moved  for  the  production 
of  copies  of  the  contract,  and  of  all  papers 
which  had  passed  on  this  subject  between 
the  Government  and  Messrs.  Cunard. 

Agreed  to. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  hoped  that,  if 
the  papers  in  question  were  to  be  laid  on 
the  Table,  they  would  be  accompanied  bj 
a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  contract  had  hereto- 
fore been  performed  by  the  Messrs.  Cunard. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  found  that 
those  duties  had  been  performed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  (IRELAND)  BILL- 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (THIRD  NIGHT). 

The  Order  of  the  Day  read  for  resuming 
the  debate  on  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Lord  WORSLEY  said,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  one  to  which  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  offer  his  strenuous  opposition. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  was  consistent 
with  wisdom,  justice,  or  sound  policy  to 
continue  to  govern  Ireland  on  a  system  of 
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coercion,  which  had  already  hcen  frequently 
tried,  and  had  as  frequently  failed.     Not 
only  would  the  Bill  now  proposed  be  totally 
inoperative  for  good,  but  it  would  be  posi- 
tively productive  of  mischief,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  imperil  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
innocent  men,  and  make  the  Irish  popula- 
tion, who  already  were  by  no  means  too 
favourably  disposed  towards   that  House, 
view  its  proceedings  with  deeper  aversion 
and   greater   distrust  than  ever.      There 
were   many  provisions  in  this  Bill  which 
were  unconstitutional   in   their   principle, 
and  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  highly 
oppressive   in   their   operation.     Amongst 
these,   one  of  the  most  exceptionable  was 
that  which  exposed  a  man,   and  possibly 
quite  an  innocent  man,  to  the  loss  of  liberty 
for  the  constructive  offence  of  being  found 
out  of  his  house  after  sunset.     A  police- 
man was,   in  the  first  instance,  to  be  the 
judge  of  what  constituted  **  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances ;"  and  the  innocent  man  who 
was  taken  into  custody  by  him  would  be 
imprisoned  all  night  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  being  suspicious,  and  he  would  have  no 
chance  of  liberation  until  next  day,  when 
brought  before  a  magistrate.     If  it  hap- 
pened that  he  was  taken  up  on  a  Saturday 
night,  he  must  remain  in  custody  all  Satur- 
day night  and  all  Sunday;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  late  hour  on  Monday  before  a 
magistrate  could  be  procured  to  investigate 
his  case.     The  measure  was  altogether  a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  totally  un- 
suited  for  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 
The  lion,  and  learned  Member  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin  said  it  would  be  ineffectual.     It 
had  been  denounced  as  ineffectual  also  by 
the  lion.  Member  for  Dundalk,  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Government  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the   Devon   Commission,   and  than 
whom  there  was  no  man  who  knew  Ireland 
more  intimately,  or  was  a  better  authority 
on    questions    which    concerned    the  Irish 
jicople,  and  influenced  their  condition.     It 
had  also  been  denounced  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droghcda,  and  was  indignantly  pro- 
tested against  with  one  accord  by  the  ma- 
jority   of  the    Irish   Members.     The  hon. 
Members  connected  with  Ireland  who  sup- 
ported it  were  exclusively  those  who  at  all 
times  had  been  in  favour  of  coercion  for  that 
country,  and  whose  policy  it  had  been  uni- 
formly to  resist  every  just  and  liberal  mea- 
sure proposed  for  the  Irish  people  by  every 
political  party,  but  more  especially  by  that 
party  of  which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  was  the  head.     It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  differ  on  the  Corn  Law  question 


from  the  Friends  with  whom  he  usually 
acted;  but  if  there  was  one  circumstance 
more  than  another  which  had  prevented  his 
abandoning  the  noble  Lord's  Government, 
it  was  approval  of  the  policy  adopted  by  his 
noble  Friend  towards  Ireland;  and  although 
he  had  voted  with  hon.  Members  opposite 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he 
could  not  make  common  cause  with  them 
in  supporting  the  present  measure.  He 
gave  Her  Majesty  s  Government  every 
credit  for  the  measures  they  had  taken 
with  a  view  to  mitigate,  and  if  possible  to 
prevent,  the  evils  complained  of  connected 
with  the  question  of  occupation  of  land; 
but  he  told  them  that  no  measures  intro- 
duced to  meet  temporary  distress  would  be 
of  avail  in  creating  good  order,  content- 
ment, and  a  better  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land. They  had  not  held  out  the  slightest 
prospect  of  their  adopting  a  more  liberal 
or  a  more  enlightened  policy  towards  Ire- 
land for  the  future.  Steeped  in  misery 
and  destitution,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Irish  population  despaired  of  getting  justice 
from  that  House,  and  identified  their  hope 
of  happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity  with 
the  restoration  of  a  domestic  legislation. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  Confidence  in  the  Government, 
and  a  feeling  of  secure  reliance  that  griev- 
ances would  be  redressed,  and  justice  fairly 
administered — these  were  the  sentiments 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people;  and  until  such  feelings 
were  nurtured,  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  for 
a  better  state  of  things.  What  reason  was 
there  for  supposing  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment possessed  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  people,  or  ought  to  possess  influence 
in  Ireland  ?  None  whatever.  Efforts  were 
continually  being  made  to  render  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  a  dead  letter,  by  excluding 
men  from  place,  power,  and  emolument, 
because  of  their  religion.  Were  not  thoso 
who  now  introduced  this  Bill,  and  advocated 
it,  the  same  who  resisted  municipal  reform 
and  the  correction  of  Church  abuses,  and 
who  proposed  a  Registration  Bill,  to  cripple 
and  curtail  rather  than  enlarge  the  fran- 
chise i  Were  they  not  the  men  who  dis- 
missed the  magistrates  in  whom  the  people 
con  tided,  merely  because  they  expressed 
their  opinions  on  a  political  question  ?  He 
differed  from  those  magistrates,  and  re- 
gretted very  mueh  they  should  think  that 
a  Repeal  of  the  I'nion  would  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  them;  but  the  Government  had 
not  declared  the  meetings  they  attended  to 
be  illegal.     They  allowed  those  meetings 
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to  go  on,  and  at  length  began  to  dismiss 
the  magistrates  who  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  repeal.  When  those  meetings 
had  gone  on  increasing  in  every  district, 
they  did  at  last  issue  a  proclamation,  but 
at  so  late  a  period  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cork  they  would  have  had 
confusion,  and  perhaps  bloodshed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tardy  endeavours  of  the 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  those  meet- 
ings. As  he  had  before  stated,  the  Go- 
vernment had  now  been  in  power  for  five 
years,  and  the  people  had,  perhaps,  great 
expectations  excited  by  a  late  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Lord  St.  Germans,  then  Lord 
Eliot,  who  had  in  that  House  voted  on 
two  or  three  occasions  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  and  his 
Friends  on  Irish  questions.  At  the  elec- 
tion for  Cornwall  the  noble  Lord  said  the 
same  liberal  feelings  that  had  previously 
actuated  him  should  continue  to  guide  him 
when  in  office;  but  what  had  they  seen  ? 
They  had  seen  that  he  did  not  attempt  the 
reforms  they  expected  from  him.  It  was 
true  he  did  one  act  of  justice,  and  proposed 
the  grant  to  Maynooth;  but  it  could  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  Irish  people  that  some 
Members  of  the  party  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  its 
passing.  In  fact,  there  was  now  on  the 
books  a  notice  from  one  of  that  very  party 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  that  Act.  What 
else  did  they  do  ?  They  did  what  he  was  glad 
they  had  done.  They  had  passed  an  Act  for 
the  establishing  of  colleges  in  Ireland.  They 
issued  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland,  and  he  hoped  that  good  effects 
would  reduce  from  it  ;  but  he  felt  that 
very  exaggerated  statements  had  been 
spread  abroad  in  consequence  of  that  Com- 
mission. He  hoped,  he  repeated,  that 
good  would  come  from  it ;  but  he  asked 
were  those  measures  alone  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  people  of  Ireland  to  endeavour  to 
assist  the  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
laws  of  the  land  ?  The  Government  had 
not,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently  tried  what 
could  be  done  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  law,  but  seemed  at  once  to  fall  back 
upon  the  old  policy  of  bringing  forward  a 
Coercion  Bill.  Now,  would  they  venture 
to  bring  forward  a  Bill  of  that  kind  in 
England  ?  It  was  said  that  crimes  were 
committed  in  Ireland  at  night ;  but  he  was 
very  much  afraid,  if  they  relied  upon  this 
Bill  only,  that  when  vengeance  was  in- 
tended it  would  not  prevent  that  vengeance 


being  taken  in  the  day  time.  But  had 
they  no  disturbances  in  England  at  night? 
They  might  say,  in  comparison,  it  was  a  tri- 
vial case — but  there  were  the  riots  in  Wales. 
They  might  say  that  it  was  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  turnpike  gates;  but  he  believ- 
ed it  was  not  confined  to  turnpike  gates.  He 
believed,  when  the  people  found  they  had 
the  power,  and  could  assemble  large  bodies 
of  the  people,  and  elude  the  police,  that 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  any  other 
matter  which  they  considered  a  grievance. 
This  Bill  he  considered  to  be  most  harass- 
ing and  harsh,  and  those  who  knew  Ire- 
land well  felt  it  would  be  ineffectual.  He 
thought  they  would  disgust  the  people  of 
Ireland  with  this  measure,  instead  of 
getting  them  to  carry  out  in  its  full  integ- 
rity the  law  of  the  land.  If  that  were 
the  case — should  they  find  if  they  were 
obliged  to  put  this  Bill  into  operation  that 
it  failed,  what  were  they  doing  ?  They 
were  throwing  back  Ireland  in  her  pros- 
perity— it  had  been  more  prosperous  of 
late  years — it  was  growing  in  prosperity  ; 
but  if  this  Bill  came  into  operation  it  would 
affect  that  prosperity.  If  they  failed  in 
that  measure,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
that  failure,  they  had  greater  difficulties  as 
a  Government  to  contend  with  in  Ireland, 
it  would  be  their  own  fault.  If,  however, 
they  should  give  up  the  Government  to 
others  who  did  not  approve  of  this  mea- 
sure, who  might  succeed  in  tranquillizing 
Ireland  by  milder  means,  what  a  lesson 
they  would  teach  !  He  believed  that  by 
different  measures,  by  milder  and  more 
temperate  measures — but  yet  showing  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the 
conntry,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  es- 
tablish peace  in  Ireland,  and  to  wear  away, 
by  degrees,  the  evils  that  prevailed,  than 
they  could  do  by  bringing  forward  such 
measures  as  the  present.  He  would,  as 
upon  the  first  reading,  oppose  the  Bill.  It 
was  said  that  they  should  vote  for  the  first 
reading  of  the  Bill,  because  if  they  did  not 
vote  for  the  first  reading  they  would  be 
showing  a  want  of  deference  to  etiquette  ; 
but  the  Irish  people  did  not  understand 
that.  He  had  objected  to  the  Bill  then  on 
principle ;  he  objected  to  it  now  on  prin- 
ciple; he  believed  it  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
he  should  give  the  strongest  opposition  to 
this  Bill  in  all  its  stages. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  charged  the  Government  with  many 
things,  but  he  had  not  charged  them  with 
anything  more  preposterous  than  with  being 
answerable  for  the  notice  given  by  the  hon. 
R2 
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Member  for  East  Kent  (Mr.  Plumptre)  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  for  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth .  Having  given  his  confidence 
to  the  Government  on  the  introduction  of 
this  measure,  he  should  not  suffer  any  col- 
lateral matters  to  disturb  the  vote  which 
he  intended  to  give  on  the  present  stage. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say — and  he  said 
it  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — that  he 
could  not  justify  the  Government  for  having 
suffered  the  Session  to  reach  such  a  pro- 
tracted period  without  having  earlier  sought 
a  decision  of  the  House  upon  a  question  so 
vitally  important.  He  should  not  taunt 
them  with  having  failed  to  make  a  House 
upon  one  occasion ;  but  having  by  some 
calamity  or  casualty  failed  to  secure  an 
early  attendance  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  he  held  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  given  precedence  to  any  other  mea- 
sure until  they  had  secured  the  assent  of 
the  House  to  this.  He  gave  to  his  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
the  same  confidence  with  respect  to  this 
measure  which  he  had  yielded  to  his  noble 
Friend  now  on  the  opposition  side,  in  the 
case  of  a  similar  measure  when  introduced 
by  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  lead- 
ing Member.  In  every  case  he  held  that 
the  Government  was  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  Empire;  and  if  they  told  him 
that  a  particular  measure  was  necessary 
for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  on 
them  must  rest  the  guilt — if  guilt  there 
were — in  its  enactment.  He  would  not 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  say- 
ing that  this  measure  was  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
Ireland;  and  having  voted  in  favour  of  its 
introduction  and  the  first  reading,  he  saw 
nothing  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  votes  he 
had  so  given,  lie  did  not  repose  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  Government;  he  was  sure 
they  would  acquit  him  of  any  such  charge; 
but  this  being  a  measure  of  high  police, 
he  should  support  it  as  he  would  a  measure 
of  police  applying  to  Kent  or  Cumberland. 
He  believed  the  Government  would  have 
done  better  if  thoy  had  not  permitted  the 
Bill  to  be  altered  and  mutilated  as  it  had 
been  in  the  other  House;  but  if  they  made 
up  their  minds,  after  five  months'  consider- 
ation, that  although  altered  and  mi 
the  Bill  was  still  essential  for 
Government  of  Ireland,  he  pi 
his  support,  but  no  longer  ti 
should  remain  as  it  now  was. 
Colonel  VKHNER  rem* 
he  believed  some  measuref 
required  to  protect  life    *- 


Ireland,  he  would  give  the  present  Bill  his 
support.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
but  express  his  deep  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  delayed  for  so  long  a  time,  as 
he  was  convinced  that  no  measure  had  as 
yet  been  brought  forward  which  was  of  so 
much  importance  to  Ireland.  He  felt  it 
his  duty  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  ;  and  having  said  so,  he 
felt  it  also  his  duty  to  defend  his  conduct 
and  character  against  a  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency which  had  been  brought  against  him 
by  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  It  became  his 
duty  to  state  in  1845,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Government,  that  there  was  a  probability 
of  distress  prevailing  in  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  charged  him  with  having 
made  the  statement  he  did  as  regarded  his 
own  neighbourhood;  but  so  far  from  it  hav- 
ing any  reference  whatever  to  his  own  lo- 
cality, the  place  was  not  within  twenty-five 
Irish  miles  of  his  residence ;  it  was  situated 
in  a  county  in  which  he  never  set  his  foot, 
and  with  which  he  had  no  connexion. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  had  come  to  the  deci- 
sion to  vote  against  the  measure,  because 
he  felt,  on  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  proposed,  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  continuance  of  a  system  which 
had  been  productive  of  so  much  evil.     He 
could  not   vote  against  this  Bill   on  the 
ground  of  insufficiency  of  evidence  as  re- 
garded the  fearful  extent  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land, nor  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  forwarded  it  more  hurriedly. 
He  opposed  it  on  principle.      Two  mea- 
sures of  great  consequence  had  been  brought 
forward  by  the  Government.     The  one  was 
a  great,  large,   aud  bountiful  measure — a 
measure  calculated  to  cheer  the  hearts  of 
j  the  nation  by  the  blessings  it  was  about  to 
I  confer  on  them.     The  other  was  a  harsh 
;  measure — a  measure  of  severity,  imposing 
|  pains  and  penalties   on  a  whole   people, 
;  whose  crimes  were,  after  all,  the  offspring 
of  misgovernment.     He  was  willing  to  take 
the  view  that  was  not  disparaging  to  the 
Minister.     He  believed  he  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  one  task  because  his  heart 
,  was  with  it;  but  that  he  required  a  spur  to 
i  urge  him  to  th*  other,  because  experience 
I  had  mad"  •  ~~>ugnant  to  his  reason  as 
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be  disposed  to  trust  it  in  their  bauds  ;  but 
it  was  because  be  looked  upon  it  as  part  of 
that  old,  impolitic,  and  sanguinary  system 
whicb  had  wrought  such  calamity  in  times 
past  to  Ireland,  that  he  could  not  allow 
that  system  one  single  day  to  be  perpe- 
tuated. He  could  not,  for  a  single  moment, 
support  such  a  measure,  seeing,  as  he  did, 
the  utter  failure  of  all  measures  of  the  same 
nature  which  passed  before  it.  It  was  a 
system  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  answerable  for  more  than  any 
other  Government  who  preceded  it.  His 
reasons  for  opposing  this  measure  were  not 
founded  on  his  own  experience  alone.  He 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  Lord 
Holland,  who  opposed  the  passing  of  the 
Insurrection  Act  when  it  was  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  mea- 
sures of  such  a  character  were  calculated 
to  impede  the  working  of  measures  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  removing  existing 
evils,  and  to  destroy  the  unity  of  feeling 
between  this  country  and  Ireland.  That 
occurred  in  1825,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
such  a  measure  was  less  objectionable  now. 
Every  enactment  of  the  kind  was  a  bad 
precedent.  Was  there  anything  in  the 
results  which  arose  from  putting  the  system 
into  practice,  which  could  encourage  them 
now  in  passing  this  measure?  There  were 
seventeen  Coercion  Bills  already  passed  for 
Ireland  which  failed,  and  now  they  were 
called  upon  to  pass  the  eighteenth.  It  was 
admitted  by  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln), who  introduced  this  Bill,  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  by  several  other  Members, 
that  the  social  state  of  Ireland  was  totally 
disorganized.  He  however  thought  that 
this  was  too  harsh  an  expedient.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  crimes  complained  of  were 
almost  indigenous  to  the  country;  but  he 
would  tell  them  that  they  were  the  result 
of  misgovernment,  and  that,  instead  of 
trying  to  suppress  the  symptoms,  they 
should  remove  the  causes.  They  had  from 
Lord  Devon's  Commission  a  Report,  stat- 
ing that  the  Irish  people  were  undergoing 
sufferings  unknown  to  any  other  people. 
The  law  gave  them  not  a  shadow  of  the 
right  to  subsistence.  Mr.  Burke  said  that 
you  forced  from  the  people  the  obedience 
of  subjects,  and  you  never  gave  them  the 
rights  of  citizens.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  told  the  House  the  other  night 
that  during  the  last  five  years  not  less  than 
150,000  had  been  turned  out  of  their  dwel- 
lings. In  consequence  of  such  a  state 
«f  things  the  desire  was  engendered  to 


commit  crime,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
a  word  in  justification  or  palliation  of  the 
cause  of  the  crimes.  The  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  Friday  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  which  he  made  when, 
in  1814,  he  introduced  the  Irish  Insurrec- 
tion Act.  That  Bill  was  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  the  present,  and  it  was  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  the  organ  of 
the  Government;  and  if  the  speech  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  made  was  com- 
pared with  that  which  he  delivered  the 
other  night,  it  would  be  found  to  be  com- 
pletely alike,  with  the  exception  of  the 
names  of  parties  and  of  the  places  where 
the  outrages  were  committed.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  who  looked  at  the  two 
cases  not  to  admit  that  the  one  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  other.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  said,  as  he  now  repeated, 
that  murders  were  committed  in  the  open 
day,  and  juries  refused  to  convict ;  and  he 
added,  on  both  occasions,  that  those  crimes 
did  not  arise  from  any  political  or  religious 
causes,  but  in  consequence  of  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  tenure  of  land.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say  how  many  Bills 
of  Coercion  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
introduced  since  that  time;  but  had  he  in- 
troduced a  single  measure  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land  ?  He  now  again  recommended  this 
measure,  which  every  individual  considered 
objectionable  in  opinion,  and  which  no  one 
regarded  other  than  as  a  temporary  remedy 
for  a  permanent  evil.  He  gave  full  credit 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
and  also  for  the  measures  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Government;  but  he 
regretted  that  they  had  not  been  introduced 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session:  he  also 
gave  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  full  credit 
for  the  measure  which  he  had  introduced 
last  year.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman 'swish,  as  well  as  his  policy, 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  in  a  liberal  spirit;  but 
he  trusted  on  that  occasion  the  House  would 
show  that  Parliament  was  not  prepared  to 
give  unconstitutional  powers,  and  to  show 
above  all,  to  the  landlords  that  they  must 
depend,  not  on  the  support  of  English 
troops,  but  on  the  confidence  of  their  coun- 
trymen. He  regretted  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  at  once  apply  a  proper  re- 
medy. Seeing  no  good  likely  to  arise 
from  a  temporary  remedy  for  a  permanent 
disease,  he  felt  called  upon  to  give  his  op- 
position to  this  Bill;  and  he  did  so  because 
he  could  not  reconcile  his  mind  to  impose 
restrictions  which  the  Irish  people  would 
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consider  as  falling  unjustly  on  them,  nor 
was  he  willing  to  give  unconstitutional 
powers  to  a  Government,  until  every  con- 
stitutional means  had  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN  said,  that  if  he 
found  himself  disposed  to  vote  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  it  would  not  be  on 
the  grounds  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis); 
neither  could  he  adopt  the  reason  laid  down 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck),  who  said  that  he  could 
not  place  unconstitutional  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  in  which  he  had  no 
confidence;  for  if  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  had  brought  forward  the  same 
proofs  in  support  of  a  measure  as  those  that 
had  been  adduced  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
in  his  statement,  he,  although  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  noble  Lord,  could  not  re- 
fuse Government  such  powers  when  they 
were  asked  for  on  its  responsibility.  His 
noble  Friend  said  that  there  had  been  a 
diminution  of  crime  within  the  last  few 
months,  therefore  the  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment failed;  but  he  thought  the  case  of  the 
Government,  as  stated  to  that  House,  was 
impregnable,  and  the  proofs  incontestable. 
Magistrates  of  different  politics  and  reli- 
gion, and  of  various  counties,  had  peti- 
tioned in  favour  of  the  Bill,  stating  that 
crime  was  triumphant,  and  that  there  were 
no  means  of  procuring  evidence  to  convict 
its  perpetrators;  and  if  any  one  attempted 
to  vindicate  the  law,  or  assert  the  rights 
of  property,  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Ire- 
land, he  incurred  the  most  serious  danger 
of  his  life.  When  the  noble  Member  for 
London  talked  of  remedial  measures,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockcrmoiith  bad  also 
done  that  evening,  he  would  ask,  wore  they 
to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  that,  although 
in  some  districts  their  lives  were  not  worth 
a  month's  purchase,  they  must  wait  for  a 
better  state  of  things — until  some  arrange- 
ment was  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church — until  some  measure  with  regard 
to  the  franchise  was  introduced,  or,  per- 
haps, until  some  addition  to  the  number  of 
Irish  Members  was  made  i  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  House  would  he  of  opin- 
ion that  they  had  quite  Irish  Members 
enough.  They  were  J  a  large  and  able 
body  of  Members;  hut  he  really  did  think 
there  were  enough  of  them.  It  was  ridi- 
culous to  discuss  such  subjects  when  the 
question  was  whether  the;  *1'1  let  the 
fanners  and  landlord-*  eo*  "iffer  fr 
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noble  Friend  in  thinking  that  the  measure 
should  have  been  pressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  it  might  have  passed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session;  and  he  also  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that  there  had  been 
a  most  extraordinary  and  culpable  delay  in 
its  progress.  If  the  Government  had  done 
its  duty,  and  had  passed  the  Bill  through 
the  other  House,  if  possible,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  as  Lord  Grey's  Government 
did  in  1833,  and  called  upon  that  House 
to  pass  this  Bill  for  the  protection  of  life  be- 
fore other  Bills,  it  would  speedily  hare 
been  carried.  The  anxiety  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  supporters  of  the  Corn  Bill, 
would  have  induced  them  to  hasten  its  pro- 
gress; and  this  Coercion  Bill  would  have 
been  the  law  of  the  land  if  the  Government 
had  shown  the  proper  anxiety  to  pass  it. 
The  great  fault  of  the  Bill  was  the  want  of 
a  proper  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  these  of- 
fences. You  might  get  evidence  from  the 
constabulary  against  parties;  but  it  was  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  get  juries  to  convict. 
There  were  only  two  clauses  in  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  of  any  value  in  repressing 
crime,  and  those  were  what  was  called  the 
Curfew  Clause,  and  the  Transportation 
for  Seven  Years  Clause,  both  of  which  were 
opposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London.  On  this  point  he  heard,  with 
some  alarm,  an  observation  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  a  few  nights  ago,  when  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  vote  for  the  se- 
cond reading,  and  said  that  these  clauses 
might  be  materially  altered  in  the  Commit- 
tee. The  right  hon.  Baronet,  therefore, 
left  it  uncertain  whether  he  would  consent 
to  strike  those  two  clauses  out  of  the  Bill. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  come  down,  as  he  did  the  other  night, 
and  say  that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  Gentlemen  opposite  from 
Ireland,  forgetting  the  forty  Irish  Mem- 
bers who  sat  behind  him.  He  therefore 
was  afraid  that  the  two  clauses  which  gave 
energy  to  the  Bill  would  be  suppressed,  and 
the  Bill  would  then  not  l»e  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  printed.  He  therefore 
asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  yet  to  speak  in  the 
debate,  whether  he  would  pledge  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and,  above 
all,  '**  ♦Mse  two  clauses  which  gave  effi- 
eibiuw  it?     If  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
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he  would  not  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
He  had  shrunk  from  the  first  reading,  in 
consequence  of  his  fear  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  and  he  should  now  de- 
cline voting  unless  he  received  an  explicit 
and  satisfactory  declaration  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  His  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bandon  said,  why  oppose  a  Govern- 
ment in  whom  you  have  some  confidence, 
and  pursue  a  course  which  might  throw 
them  out  of  office,  and  give  the  Government 
of  Ireland  to  Gentlemen  opposite,  in  whom 
he  had  no  confidence  ?  So  far  as  coercion 
went,  the  Whig  Government  went  beyond 
the  present,  for  the  measure  which  they 
introduced  in  1833  was  one  of  the  sharpest 
which  ever  came  before  the  House.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  would  deny  that  when  he  had 
the  short  possession  of  power  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  that  he  felt  that  such  was  the 
pressure  of  the  case,  and  such  the  state 
of  Ireland,  that  the  noble  Lord  whom 
he  selected  to  hold  office  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  stated  that  he  would 
not  go  to  Ireland  unless  his  hands  were 
strengthened  by  a  Coercion  Bill,  and  to 
this  the  noble  Lord  acceded.  He  there- 
fore did  not  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Gentlemen  opposite  would  do 
otherwise  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
and  that  if  Ireland  remained  as  it  was 
they  would  refuse  to  pass  a  rigorous  Co- 
ercion Bill.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  (Lord  Morpeth),  who 
had  as  much  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs  as 
any  Member  of  that  House,  had  admitted 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  introduced  by 
the  Government;  and  he  would  beg  the 
hon.  Member  for  Weymouth,  who  con- 
demned all  Coercion  Bills,  to  remember 
that.  It  appeared  that  at  a  meeting  in 
Chesham  Place  (the  residence  of  Lord  J. 
Russell),  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork,  the  hon.  Members  for  Finsbury,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  and  other  hon.  Members 
of  similar  opinions,  were  present,  which 
implied  that  if  the  noble  Lord  was  going 
to  govern  such  a  party  his  principles  must 
be  very  stray — if  he  was  going  to  drive 
such  a  team,  he  knew  he  must  throw  down 
a  great  many  slices  of  the  Constitution  to 
them.  The  question,  however,  was,  were 
they  in  a  better  position  by  supporting  the 
present  Prime  Minister  than  they  would  be 
by  supporting  the  noble  Lord?  He  be- 
lieved the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  noble  Lord  in  power. 
He  thought  so;  and  the  noble  Lord  would, 


indeed,  find  that  he  had  a  most  restive, 
kicking,  and  curvetting  team  to  manage 
if  he  took  the  reins.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  the  hon.  Members  for  Fins- 
bury,  and  others,  would  bear  down  again, 
as  in  former  days,  on  the  noble  Lord  when 
he  made  one  of  his  Conservative  speeches; 
for  he  was  by  nature  and  habit  a  constitu- 
tional Whig,  and  ought  to.  be  on  that  (the 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House;  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to  be  in  the  no- 
ble Lord's  place.     He  wished  he  could  by 
the  forms  of  the  House  make  such  a  Mo- 
tion.    Why  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry,  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  similar  opinions,  wish 
to  keep  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  office  ? 
Because  in  reality  they  sat  behind  the  driv- 
ing seat ;  and  whatever  they  whispered  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  adopted.    He  was  quite 
alarmed  when  they  got  up  and  flattered 
the  Prime  Minister  by  telling  him  that  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  party,  and  so 
forth.     [Mr.  B.  Escott:  Hear.]     He  was 
not  surprised  at  that  cheer,  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Winchester  ought  to  be  on 
the   other   (the   Opposition)   side    of    the 
House;  and  he  had  no  doubt  after  the  next 
election  the  hon.  Member  would  be.     He 
was  going  to   say,  that  when   any  hon. 
Gentleman  of  Radical  opinions  got  up,  and 
complimented  the  right  hon.  Baronet — told 
him  that  he  was  the  man  to  save  the  coun- 
try, and  so  forth — and  then  propounded 
some  extreme  views,  he  trembled,  for  he 
knew  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  most 
probably  adopt  them.     Irish  colleges  were 
suggested,  and  the  idea  was  soon  adopted. 
The  endowment   of  Maynooth  was   next 
hinted  at,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  soon 
after  proposed  it.     At  the  close  of  last 
Session  an  hon.  Gentleman  brought  for- 
ward a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  education, 
upon  which  occasion  the  hon.  Member  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  complimented  each 
other;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  had  not  been  pro- 
posed this  Session,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  have  come  down  with  some  scheme 
of  national  education  similar  to  that  which 
he  scouted  when  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London.     He  took 
up  the  opinions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  licked  them  into 
shape,  hinted  towards   the  close  of  the 
Session  the  policy  which  he  was  going  to 
adopt,  and  sat  down  amid  the  blank  looks 
of  his  friends  and  the  cheers  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    In  the  next  Session  he  brought 
forward  a  measure  more   extensive  than 
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he  had  hinted  at,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  his  friends.  That  was  the  programme 
which  they  had  had  for  years  past,  and 
should  have  for  years  to  come.  In  future 
it  would  he  more  distinct,  and  the  acting 
would  he  stronger,  if  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net remained  in  office.  And  upon  what 
ground  did  he  adopt  such  a  course?  [Mr. 
B.  Escott:  On  the  confidence  of  the 
country.]  They  would  try  that  at  the 
next  general  election.  He  had  no  fear  of 
the  issue,  either  in  the  towns  or  counties 
of  England;  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
he  wished  to  get  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  in  power,  and  not  because 
he  had  any  confidence  in  him.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  saying,  that  if  the 
Government  would  give  him  the  assurance 
he  required,  he  would  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  if  they  refused  to 
do  so,  he  would  not  vote  at  all. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP:  His  hon  Friend 
required  a  pledge;  he  would  condescend  to 
ask  none;  nor  would  he  give  credit  to  any 
pledge  made  by  the  Government.  He  had 
neither  voted  for  nor  against  the  Bill  on  a 
former  occasion;  but  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn, 
whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his  friend,  had 
induced  him  to  alter  his  course.  Never 
was  there  anything  so  wretchedly  ineffi- 
cient as  the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, whom  he  was  not  proud  to  call  his 
right  hon.  Friend.  The  Lord  deliver  him 
from  such  friends !  He  was,  therefore, 
prepared  now  to  take  the  straightforward, 
manly  course,  of  voting  against  the  mea- 
sure. He  had  no  Irish  property;  but  he 
knew  Ireland  well,  and  had  never  received 
harsh  or  unkind  treatment  from  any  of  its 
people.  He  had  never  found  it  necessary 
to  travel  there  with  an  escort;  and  he  felt 
convinced  that  they  had  only  to  do  their 
duty  towards  Ireland,  and  they  might  rely 
on  being  met  with  good  feeling  and  good 
will,  provided  they  were  not  restrained  by 
their  priesthood.  Now  what  was  this  mea- 
sure ?  Was  it  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland?  If  ho  could  think  so,  he  would 
be  most  ready  to  support  it.  But  it  was  a 
most  inefficient  measure,  and  one  which  he 
could  not  support,  emanating  as  it  did 
from  a  weak  Government,  as  incapable  as 
they  were  unwilling  to  bring  in  any  mea- 
sure to  promote  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
It  was  an  old  saying  that  a  dog  might 
hark  and  yet  not  bite;  so  it  was  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  who  had  shrank  from 
proposing  any  measure  against  the  wishes 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork. 
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Why,  else,  did  they  allow  the  Irish  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Irish  Judges  to  be  in- 
sulted ?  If  life  was  in  danger  in  Ireland, 
why  did  they  not  act  with  promptitude? 
It  was  rather  too  late  to  talk  of  protecting 
the  life  of  a  man  after  they  had  hanged 
him.  He  did  not  believe  the  Government 
to  be  sincere  in  bringing  forward  this  mea- 
sure; and  he,  therefore,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  it.  He  did  not  know  whether  it 
had  been  presented,  or  not,  but  he  under- 
stood that  a  petition  had  been  prepared 
against  the  measure,  signed  by  259,000 
persons.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the 
right  hon.  Baronet;  neither  had  he  any 
confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  London :  but  of  the  two  he 
preferred  the  noble  Lord.  A  man  caught 
twice  in  a  trap  had  only  himself  to  blame 
if  he  never  got  out  of  it.  Having,  there- 
fore, no  confidence  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  feeling  assured  that  the  sooner 
they  got  rid  of  the  black  sheep  the  better 
it  would  be  for  the  rest  of  the  flock,  he 
would  most  cordially  join  his  noble  Friend, 
whom,  as  he  said  before,  he  was  proud  to 
call  his  friend,  in  rejecting  this  detestable 
measure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  should  con- 
ceive that  I  had  a  comparatively  easy  duty 
to  perform,  if  I  could  at  all  reconcile  my 
mind  to  the  maxims  for  our  Parliamentary 
conduct  which  have  been  laid  down  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford.  My  hon.  Friend  is  of  opinion 
that  if  a  measure  is  introduced  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property — 
that  being  the  assumption  on  the  face  of 
the  Bill — it  does  not  much  matter  what 
we  arc  able  to  prove — that  it  does  not 
much  concern  us  what  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill — that  they  may  be  irritating  ra- 
ther than  consoling,  and  ineffective  for  any 
good  purpose — but  that  still  it  is  our  duty, 
as  a  deliberate  House  of  Parliament,  to 
give  our  assent  to  that  Bill.  Sir,  to  such 
doctrines  I  can  by  no  means  assent.  I 
can  understand,  indeed,  that  on  Motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  or  on  the  first 
reading  of  a  Bill  brought  down  to  us  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  so  much  is  due 
to  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment or  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  it  may  be  right  in  this  House  to  con- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  such  a  Bill,  and 
to  wait  until  a  still  further  stage  for  its  ex- 
amination. But  that  we  should  altogether 
agree  to  such  a  Bill  in  all  its  stages — that 
we  should  impose  upon  the  people  an  act 
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of  restriction  without  previous  examina- 
tion— that  we  who  are  to  pass  the  laws  of 
this  country,  are  not  to  consider  what 
these  laws  are — that  we  are  not  to  consi- 
der the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based, 
and  how  far  they  are  to  he  effective  for 
their  object;  that,  Sir,  is  a  proposition 
which  seems  to  me  so  totally  contrary  to 
all  my  notions  of  Parliamentary  duties, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  any 
such  principle.  Sir,  in  commencing  an 
examination  of  this  Bill,  I  am  tempted  to 
take  the  course  which  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  usually  takes  in  proposing  a  mea- 
sure of  this  nature.  The  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  in  proposing  a  measure  to  this 
HoiiBe,  frequently  commences  by  desiring 
our  clerk  to  refer  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech, 
and  to  read  from  that  Speech  some  para- 
graph directing  our  attention  to  particular 
measures  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  In  the  present  case,  or  at  least 
on  the  present  occasion,  I  think  they  could 
hardly  take  such  a  course,  because  I  think 
that  that  very  Queen's  Speech  affords  an 
argument  against  further  proceeding  with 
the  present  Bill.  In  that  Speech  Her  Ma- 
jesty called  our  attention  to 

"  The  very  frequent  instances  in  which  the 
crime  of  deliberate  assassination  has  been  of  late 
committed  in  Ireland/' 

And  declared  it  to  be  our  duty 

"  To  consider  whether  any  measures  can  be  de- 
vised calculated  to  give  increased  protection  to 
life,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  so 
dreadful  a  crime." 

Now  I  do  say  that  the  delay  of  five  months 
after  such  an  announcement  does  involve 
this  view,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
attaching,  as  I  give  them  credit  for  doing, 
the  greatest  value  to  human  life,  and  wish- 
ing for  the  security  of  life  in  Ireland,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
had  not  any  very  great  confidence  in  the 
measure  which  they  have  brought  forward, 
whether  it  be  in  respect  to  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  founded,  or  the  provisions 
which  it  contains.  Sir,  it  is,  I  know,  said 
that  the  course  of  public  business  has  pre- 
vented the  earlier  consideration  of  this 
measure;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  had 
they  attached  so  much  importance  to  it, 
there  were  two  courses  open  to  them  to 
have  taken,  and  either  of  which  would,  I 
think,  be  more  consistent  with  Parlia- 
mentary practice,  and  with  the  dignity 
both  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  of 
this  House,  than  that  which  they  have 
taken.  The  one  course  would  have  been 
this — that  seeing  that  they  considered  life 


insecure  in  Ireland,  seeing  that  at  the 
same  time  they  considered  there  was  an 
insufficiency  of  food  in  the  country,  they 
had  thought  it  right  to  introduce  a  tempo- 
rary measure  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
the  importation  of  food,  and  likewise  that 
they  had  introduced  a  temporary  measure 
for  the  protection  of  life,  leaving  the  great 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws  to  be  con- 
sidered after  these  temporary  measures 
should  pass  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  But,  supposing  that  they 
considered  that  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
bine a  temporary  with  a  permanent  mea- 
sure for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  take  the  sub- 
ject together,  why  then  I  think  they  must 
perceive  that  that  measure  must  lead  to 
protracted  debates — that  it  must  lead  to 
vehement  and  continued  opposition  in  its 
progress  through  Parliament ;  and  that 
being  so,  then,  I  say,  that  their  better 
course  would  have  been  not  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  make  any  allusion  to  this  sub- 
ject in  Her  Speech  from  the  Throne,  but 
to  have  reserved  themselves  until  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Corn  and  the  Custom  Laws  should 
pass  this  House  for  going  into  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  to  have  then  considered  whe- 
ther it  were  still  incumbent  upon  them  to 
introduce  a  measure  for  the  continuation  of 
coercive  enactments.  By  either  of  these 
courses,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
have  avoided  that  which  I  must  regard  as 
the  most  serious  inconvenience  of  our  being 
now  called  upon  to  consider  this  measure 
under  one  or  other  of  these  imputations — 
either  on  the  one  hand  of  unnecessarily  in- 
flicting on  Ireland  a  measure  of  unconsti- 
tutional restriction;  or,  on  the  other,  of 
having  delayed  too  long  the  consideration 
of  a  measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters thought  to  be  of  such  great  importance 
that  they  advised  Her  Majesty  to  call  our 
serious  attention  to  it  so  long  ago  as  the 
22nd  day  of  January  last.  Now,  Sir,  with 
regard  to  the  measure,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
sider the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed — 
the  amount  of  crime,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  foundation  of  it.  I  am  bound  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters have  treated  that  amount  of  crime. 
I  am  bound  to  consider  whether  the  pre- 
sent measure  affords  that  remedy  which  is 
likely  to  give  increased  protection  to  life, 
and  an  efficient  check  to  crime;  and,  lastly, 
whether  other  measures  of  a  different  cha- 
racter might  not  be  introduced  more  likely 
to  reach  the  causes  of  the  alleged  inse- 
curity. But,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  who  holds 
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the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  who  introduced  this  Bill,  I  own,  gave 
me  considerable  embarrassment  by  the  way 
in  which  he  introduced  it.  We  had  had, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  state- 
ments of  dreadful  murders,  of  murders 
committed  in  the  open  day,  of  persons 
going  to  church,  of  persons  being  in  the 
performance  of  other  duties,  such  as  pay- 
ing visits  to  their  friends,  cut  off  by  the 
arm  of  the  assassin;  and  I  had  conceived 
these  were  the  facts  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  alluded,  and  to  which  our  attention 
was  directed.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to 
me  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  a  series  of  out 
rages  which  are  not  different  in  character, 
and  I  could  not  make  out  from  his  state- 
ment were  different  in  amount,  from  the 
outrages  in  any  year  since  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  There 
used  to  be  a  custom  of  Members  of  the 
Government  receiving  every  week  a  state- 
ment of  these  outrages;  and  for  six  or  seven 
years,  I  can  vouch  for  it,  the  accounts  re- 
ceived were  marked  with  those  peculiar 
characters  which  the  noble  Lord  said  mark- 
ed crime  in  Ireland  at  present,  and  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  called  our  attention. 
He  called  our  attention  to  the  crime  of 
sending  a  threatening  notice  to  a  man  to 
compel  him  to  marry  a  certain  woman; 
that  certain  persons  must  be  turned  off,  for 
instance,  a  milk-maid,  because  the  farm 
servants  did  not  receive  milk  in  sufficient 
quantity.  These  are  the  noble  Lord's 
outrages.  They  belong,  undoubtedly,  to 
a  state  of  lawlessness  and  combination 
against  the  established  authorities  of  the 
country;  but  they  hardly  form  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  put  it  to  me  whe- 
ther, having  considered  the  measures  of 
1835  appropriate  to  the  tben  state  of 
things,  I  could  consistently  oppose  the 
measure  now  before  us.  Sir,  I  will  answer 
at  once  to  that  appeal.  In  my  opinion, 
when  this  House  is  asked  to  go  beyond  the 
Constitution  to  look  for  remedies  which  are 
not  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  al- 
though that  is  far  from  being  a  conclusive 
reason  against  such  a  law,  yet  that  every 
case  must  be  tried  upon  its  own  merits. 
We  must  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
period  in  whicb  wo  are  called  upon  to  legis- 
late; and  it  is  no  reason  for  carrying  out  any 
act  of  this  nature  that  other  Parliaments 
have  given  votes  in  favour  of  measures  of 
a  similar  character.  But,  Sir,  as  the  noble 
Lord  has  spoken  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to 
trouble  the  House  with  what  has  been  my 


conduct  upon  the  subject  of  measures  of 
this  kind.  Soon  after  I  first  entered  Par- 
liament, in  the  years  1817  and  1819,  strin- 
gent measures — the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  and  what  was  called  the 
Six  Acts — were  introduced  as  remedies  for 
the  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England.  I  followed  others,  be- 
longing to  the  political  party  to  which 
I  belonged,  in  opposing  those  measures. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  was 
in  office,  there  were  disturbances  of  a 
very  similar  character,  according  with  po- 
litical doctrines  of  an  alarming  tendency. 
But  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  better 
not  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  this  country.  I  came 
down  to  this  House,  and  I  asked  for  in- 
creased powers.  I  asked  for  an  increase  to 
tbe  military,  and  I  asked  for  power  to  in- 
crease the  constabulary  force.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  now  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  agreed  with  me  in  those  pro- 
posals. I  obtained  his  support.  Those 
measures,  together  with  prosecutions  under 
the  ordinary  law,  were  resorted  to,  and  the 
country  was  restored  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity. After  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  came  into  office,  disturbances  of  a 
similar  nature  occurred  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  perhaps  still  more  alarm- 
ing. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
pursued  exactly  the  course  I  had  taken. 
He  sent  down  an  increased  military  force  ; 
he  ordered  prosecutions  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  ;  and  the  country  was  restored 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity,  without  any  re- 
sort, as  in  1817  and  1819,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  extra- 
ordinary powers.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  pursue  that  course. 
He  pursued  it  with  great  firmness,  at  the 
same  time  with  great  conciliation,  and  his 
efforts  were  completely  successful.  Now, 
Sir,  with  regard  to  outrages  in  Ireland, 
which,  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  has  put  them,  are  by  no  means  of 
an  unusual  or  peculiarly  artrocious  charac- 
ter, it  did  so  happen  that  in  1832,  being 
in  office,  I  had  to  consider  the  introduction 
of  a  severe  law  of  coercion  for  Ireland.  I 
did  not  agree  with  all  the  measures  of  that 
Government.  With  some  of  those  I  so 
disagreed  that  I  determined  at  one  time  to 
resign  my  office.  I  was  only  induced  to 
remain  when  I  found  my  late  lamented 
Friend,  Lord  Spencer,  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  myself,  that  preventive 
measures  were  not  sufficient,  and  that  dis- 
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agreement  would  lead  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Government.  Upon  this  we  agreed, 
that  it  would  always  be  open  to  us  to  con- 
sider  of  further  measures  of  conciliation, 
and  to  introduce  further  remedies  for  the 
evils  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  1 
agreed — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so — to  a 
measure  more  harsh  and  more  oppressive 
than  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
I  thought  the  extreme  insecurity  that  pre- 
vailed to  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  the 
prevalence  of  almost  a  civil  war  on  the 
subject  of  tithe,  and  the  murders  and  as- 
sassinations which  had  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence, were  a  justification  of  that  mea- 
sure. In  1834  that  measure  expired.  In 
1835  a  mitigated  measure  was  introduced, 
which  met  with  the  support,  I  believe,  of 
nearly  every  party  in  this  House.  There 
was  scarcely  any  opposition  to  the  passing 
of  the  measure  of  1835.  But  as  I  had 
occasion  to  state,  when  speaking  to  the 
House  on  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill, 
when  we  introduced  the  measure  of 
1835,  Lord  Althorp  at  the  same  time 
introduced  measures  of  conciliation.  He 
had  introduced  measures  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  cess,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  juries;  and  he  declared  the  cor- 
porations of  Ireland  should  be  assimilated 
in  their  reforms  to  the  corporations  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  1835  it  was 
the  declared  intentions  of  the  Ministers, 
who  had  then  lately  taken  office,  to  govern 
Ireland  upon  principles  more  congenial  to 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  case.  Full  confidence  was  reposed  in 
those  Ministers — full  confidence  that  the 
Bill  which  was  then  passed  was  entrusted 
to  hands  that  would  not  abuse  its  powers. 
J  may  say  that  confidence  was  justified, 
for  I  believe  that  Bill  was  never  put  into 
operation.  I  cannot  find  from  my  noble 
Friend  Lord  Normanby,  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted upon  the  subject,  that  he  ever  put 
it  in  force.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  the 
case  that  persons  expected  he  might  use 
the  power  which  it  gave  him.  He  said, 
so  far  from  that,  he  believed  the  fact  of 
the  power  being  in  his  hands  was  entirely 
forgotten,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
Bill  was  scarcely  remembered  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  fact  is,  certainly, 
that  from  1835  to  1840  the  Bill  was  not 
put  into  operation  ;  and  in  1840,  having 
to  choose  whether  we  would  renew  that 
Bill  or  not,  we  deliberately  determined  not 
to  renew  it,  and  we  allowed  it  to  expire; 
therefore,   Sir,   if  my  authority  is   worth 


anything  as  having  voted  for  such  a  Bill  in 
1 835,  it  is  an  historical  fact  equally  con- 
clusive in  1846  that  in  1840  I  did  not  pro- 
pose the  renewal  of  such  a  Bill.  It  was 
said,  indeed,  of  that  Bill,  as  I  have  heard 
it  frequently  said,  that  the  terror  of  having 
such  a  Bill,  and  of  the  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  would  operate  to 
the  prevention  of  crime.  Now,  Sir,  in 
this  respect,  again  I  say,  if  there  is  any 
such  influence  to  be  exerted  by  a  Bill  of 
this  nature,  that  advantage  has  been  lost 
by  delay.  I  can  well  understand  a  Bill 
suddenly  introduced  and  carried  at  once 
inspiring  a  species  of  terror  among  male- 
factors ;  but  when  the  Bill  has  been  for 
five  or  six  months  under  deliberation — when 
it  has  passed  through  a  strong  course  of 
opposition,  and  it  really  does  not  seem  to 
be  insisted  upon  as  a  measure  of  im- 
portance —  I  say,  that  any  such  virtue 
which  you  can  attribute  to  it,  as  a  sharp 
remedy  for  disorder,  is  in  great  part  lost 
by  such  delay.  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  state 
of  crime  which  this  Bill  is  intended  to  re- 
press. I  think,  in  comparing  crimes 
against  the  person,  it  is  well  to  take  the 
crimes  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  in  order, 
first,  to  see  whether  those  crimes  have 
generally  increased.  I  have  the  returns 
here,  containing  the  various  numbers  of 
offences;  and  with  regard  to  some  of  those 
offences,  I  will  compare  the  returns  which 
are  before  Parliament  in  reference  to 
former  years  and  to  the  last  year.  The 
number  of  homicides  in  1832,  before 
the  introduction  of  what  was  called  "  the 
Coercion  Act,"  was  242;  in  1837,  230;  in 
1840,  125;  in  1842  (two  years  after  an 
Act  similar  to  the  present  Act  had  ex- 
pired), 106;  in  1845,  139;  being  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  100  from  1832,  and 
an  increase  of  33  from  the  year  1842. 
With  regard  to  the  offence  of  firing  at  the 
person— in  1832  there  were  328;  in  1837, 
91 ;  in  1842,  74;  in  1845,  138.  With  re- 
gard to  the  crime  of  attacking  houses — 
there  were  in  1832,  723;  in  1837,  606;  in 
1840,  229:  in  1842,  337;  in  1845,  483. 
With  regard  to  conspiracy  to  murder — 
there  were  in  1842  only  4,  and  in  1845, 
8.  Of  assaults  with  intent  to  murder,  there 
were  in  1842  3,  and  1845  only  2.  I  think, 
Sir,  it  is  plain  from  these,  and  from  simi- 
lar accounts  with  regard  to  offences  affect- 
ing the  person — because  I  do  not  take  the 
number  of  threatening  notices,  injuries  to 
cattle,  and  various  offences  of  the  kind,  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
but   of  homicides,    attempts    to    murder, 
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and  firing  into  dwellings — there  has  been 
obviously  no  very  great  increase  in  Ireland 
between  1842  and  1845.  Then  said  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the 
argument  has  been  repeated  in  this  de- 
bate, although  outrages  and  offences  have 
not  increased  generally  throughout  Ire- 
land— and,  indeed,  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the 
general  state  of  Ireland — yet  with  regard 
to  the  five  counties  named,  crimes  against 
the  person  have  very  greatly  increased. 
But,  Sir,  an  admission  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  upon  this  subject,  which 
appears  to  me  nearly  conclusive  as  to  the 
Bill  of  which  he  is  the  promoter.  He 
stated  the  number  of  offences  in  Tippe- 
rary,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Roscommon  to 
have  been  2,026  in  1845,  and  3,013  in 
1846;  but  that  with  regard  to  Leitrim  the 
total  number  was  804  in  1845,  and  that 
in  the  five  months  of  1846  the  whole  num- 
ber was  164.  Is  it  that  the  criminals 
have  become  less  audacious  in  that  county? 
Let  me  observe  that  he  goes  on  and  makes 
a  statement  what  the  numbers  would  be 
for  the  year  with  regard  to  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  Clare,  and  Roscommon;  but 
with  regard  to  the  county  of  Leitrim  he 
makes  no  such  statement.  Why,  Sir,  the 
numbers  would  be,  instead  of  804,  only 
396  for  the  whole  year.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  decrease?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  used  these  words : — 

"  In  Leitrim  there  is  an  overwhelming  military 
force,  which  it  would  be  impos»ihle  to  spare  for 
other  places;  and  there  have  also  been  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  the  greatest  exertions,  which  tiave 
caused  this  improvement." 

I  say  here  is  an  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  whole  case.  Are  we  so  ill 
supplied  with  a  military  force  that  we 
would  not  at  once  accede  to  a  proposition 
similar  to  that  which  I  made  in  1836  to 
the  House,  to  grant  an  increase  of  military 
force  to  the  four  remaining  counties  ?  Is 
it  not  better  to  have  an  increase  of  mili- 
tary force  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  excite  the 
vigilance  of  stipendiary  magistrates  and  of 
the  constabulary  force,  than  to  shut  up 
the  people  in  their  own  houses  in  these 
counties  ?  Have  you  not  yourselves  shown 
that  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Leitrim 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  are  suffi- 
cient? and  do  you  ask  me  to  grant  extra- 
ordinary powers  when  your  own  case  is, 
that    you    have   yourselves    exerted    the 


powers  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  in  your 
hands  they  have  been  found  sufficient? 
I  say  then,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary law,  let  there  be  no  want  of  exertion. 
If  necessary,  let  those  counties  which  re- 
quire it  be  regularly  patrolled.  If  the  con- 
stabulary are  not  sufficient,  have  mounted 
patrols,  as  you  had  formerly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  take  care  that 
during  the  night  the  houses  of  the  pea- 
santry are  not  attacked  or  entered  without 
the  means  of  pursuing  the  offenders.  Take 
every  means  of  that  kind.  Employ  the 
great  and  effective  police  force  which  you 
have  in  Ireland.  Let  no  part  of  it  be  in- 
effective. Send  more  stipendiary  magis- 
trates there  if  it  be  necessary.  Imitate 
your  own  example  in  England,  and  when 
you  have  found  it  with  regard  to  one 
county  in  Ireland  sufficient,  do  not  ask  for 
extraordinary  powers.  Then,  Sir,  the  law 
as  it  at  present  exists  gives  very  effective 
powers.  I  alluded,  in  speaking  of  this 
Act  on  its  first  introduction,  to  the  powers 
given  by  the  Whiteboy  Act.  I  stated — 
and  I  beg  pardon  from  the  House  for  in 
any  way  repeating  the  argument,  but  it  b 
necessary,  in  order  to  state  the  provisions 
of  that  Act — if  you  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  severe  laws  you  should  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  possible,  to  separate  the 
guilty  from  the  innocent — that  the  law  by 
which  you  order  every  person  to  remain  at 
home  at  night,  by  which  you  give  to  the 
constabulary  the  power  of  seizing  every 
man  against  whom  they  said  there  were 
suspicious  circumstances,  when  he  was  out 
at  six  o'clock  on  a  winter's  evening,  or  at 
ten  at  night  in  the  summer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  a  sick  relation,  or  return- 
ing from  a  fair,  or  attending  a  funeral, 
was  of  itself  a  most  harsh  law;  and  that 
you  ought  to  endeavour  so  to  point  your 
law,  that  it  should  be  aimed  only  at  the 
guilty.  I  stated  that  although  you  might 
not  be  able  to  convict  persons  at  once  of 
the  crime  of  murder,  yet  that  you  might 
find  certain  indications  of  crime  by  which 
you  might  mark  out  the  guilty,  and  which 
would  hardly  happen  to  be  found  together 
with  innocence.  Now,  Sir,  the  Act  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Black  Act  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Whiteboy  Act  in  Ireland,  does 
take  those  indications.  The  Whiteboy 
Act,  as  amended  in  1775,  punishes  any 
person  who — 

"  shall  unlawfully  compel,  or  by  force  or  threats 
attempt  to  compel,  auy  of  Her  Majesty*!  subject* 
to  quit  hi*  habitation,  farm,  ponnention,  or  lawful 
cm  ploy  moot,  shall  bo  guilty  of  felony,  sad  i 
death." 
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That  has  since  been  mitigated  by  the  Act 
of  1st  William  IV.;  but  the  offender  is 
still  liable  to  transportation.  By  fourth 
section  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  who 
shall,  before  sunset  or  after  sunrise — 

"  maliciously  injure  the  habitation  or  goods  of 
any  person,  or  shall  forcibly  take  away  any  gun 
or  sword,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  or  money,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  by  threats  or  me- 
nace, shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon." 

This  penalty  has  been  repealed ;  but  by 
the  1st  Clause  of  this  Act  it  is  enacted, 
that— 

"being  arrested  with  any  fire-arms,  firelock* 
pistol,  or  any  offensive  weapon,  or  having  his 
face  or  body  disguised  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, or  wearing  any  particular  badge,  dress,  or 
uniform  not  usually  assumed  by  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  on  their  lawful  occasions,  shall  use,  as- 
semble, or  appear,  by  day  or  by  night,  to  the  ter- 
ror of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour." 

Now  I  say,  these  are  punishments  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  existing  law; 
and  if  you  employ  your  police  and  magis- 
trates, you  can  hardly  fail  to  find  any  per- 
sons who  shall  be  out  at  night  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  houses  or  committing 
murder;  and  with  these  indications  alone 
you  are  able  to  punish  them  in  the  one 
case  with  fine  or  imprisonment;  and  if  they 
shall  actually  attack  any  house,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  sentence  them  to  transpor- 
tation. But,  Sir,  I  have  inquired  into  the 
operation  of  this  law.  I  have  inquired 
from  many  persons  who  have  been  familiar 
with  its  operation ;  and  I  have  asked  them 
in  what  manner  it  is  that  the  law,  when  it 
is  in  existence,  when  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  has  been 
put  in  force  in  any  county  in  Ireland.  I 
was  told  that  the  manner  usually  was  this — 
that  the  constables  took  up  a  great  many 
persons  whom  they  found  out  at  night; 
that  those  persons  were  afterwards  tried 
by  the  magistrates,  and  their  excuse  of  a 
lawful  occasion  was  generally  not  believed: 
these  witnesses  being  members  of  their 
own  family,  were  held  insufficient  to  prove 
their  innocence.  If  they  were  persons  of 
good  character,  they  were  not  considered 
guilty,  and  were  dismissed  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  thought  to  be  those 
who  were  usually  guilty  of  offences,  and 
usually  concerned  in  these  outrages,  then 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  pro- 
nounced against  them.  According  to  the 
present  Bill,  a  man  may  be  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  such  an  offence ;  but  to 
whom  do  you  give  the  discretion  of  the 
law?    In  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  there 


is  a  certain  offence,  such  as  the  wearing  of 
a  badge,  the  being  armed,  upon  which  the 
constable  can  rely.  In  this  case,  the  of- 
fence is  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  a  law- 
ful right,  which  every  subject  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty has,  of  traversing  upon  the  high  road 
at  any  time,  by  day  or  by  night.  Such  is 
the  offence.  And  then  the  persons  who 
are  the  judges  of  it,  be  they  magistrates, 
or,  as  in  this  instance,  the  judge  and  the 
jury,  are  to  say  what  are  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  if  no  lawful  occasion  is 
proved,  the  person  is  to  be  sentenced  to 
transportation.  I  say,  if  by  any  exertion 
of  the  ordinary  law  you  can  refrain  from 
using  such  an  immense  power  as  this,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  refuse  its  con- 
sent to  this  Bill.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations connected  with  this  Bill,  which 
I  think  very  much  demand  the  attention 
of  this  House.  Whenever  Bills  of  this 
kind  have  been  brought  before  the  House, 
it  has  been  thought  right  to  consider  what 
are  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  to  con- 
sider also  in  what  manner  those  grievances 
might  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  offences 
in  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  proposing  this 
Bill,  stated  to  the  House  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  those  offences  were  not  agrarian, 
and  not  connected  with  land  ;  but  no  one 
can  have  attended  to  the  testimony  that 
has  been  given. before  repeated  Commit- 
tees, and  also  to  that  before  Lord  Devon's 
late  Commission,  without  seeing  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  outrages  of  this  kind  in 
Ireland  are  originally  connected  with  the 
possession  of  land,  and  arise  from  the  po- 
verty and  distress  of  the  people  in  their 
competition  for  the  possession  of  land.  I 
might  give  instance  after  instance,  from 
the  best  authorities  upon  Irish  subjects,  as 
to  this  fact.  I  will  not  give  many,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  reading  two  or  three. 
In  evidence  before  Lord  Devon's  Commis- 
sion, at  question  7,641,  Mr.  Barrington 
(for  twenty-five  years  Crown  Solicitor  of 
the  Munster  Circuit)  says — 

"  That  there  being  no  manufactures  in  the 
country,  the  actual  existence  of  the  peasantry  de- 
pends upon  their  having  land ;  there  are  twenty 
persons  to  offer  for  every  farm.  The  whole  dis- 
turbances of  the  country  depend  upon  the  desire 
to  keep  it." 

7,640— 

"  That  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference 
whether  the  person  put  in  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Pro- 
testant ;  he  is  equally  the  object  of  their  fury, 
and  they  would  murder  him  equally." 

Major  Warburton  (for  twenty-two  years  on 
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the  establishment  of  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary) says — 

"  That  there  is  great  deal  of  misery  in  every 
shape  among  the  poorer  classes,  whether  they  have 
land  or  not ;  that  a  poor  man,  turned  out  of  his 
land  without  the  means  of  maintaining  his  family, 
will  endeavour  to  get  it  by  crime  if  ho  cannot  by 
other  means ;  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  must 
necessarily  involve  people  in  crime,  when  they  are 
reduced  to  destitution  by  being  turned  out  of  their 
lands  without  having  any  means  of  subsistence." 

Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  (late  Inspector 
General  of  the  Irish  constabulary)  states — 
"  That  the  great  groundwork  of  all  Whiteboy 
offences  is  connected  with  land ;  that  the  increase 
of  crime  is  attributable  more  to  social  than  politi- 
cal causes.  Political  agitation  and  religious  dif- 
ferences appear  only  to  increase  crime  by  affecting 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Whatever  af- 
fects the  tenancy  of  land  will  instantly  affect 
crime." 

Mr.  Barrington  says — 

"  The  general  cause  of  outrages  at  all  times  in 
Ireland  is  anxiety  to  possess  land  ;  such  has  been 
the  case  since  1761.  Whilst  I  have  been  Crown 
Solicitor  (for  twenty-five  years)  I  could  trace  al- 
most every  outrage  to  some  dispute  about  land." 

Mr.  Tierney  (Crown  Solicitor  of  the  Irish 
North-western  Circuit  for  twelve  years), 
says — 

"  That  the  prevailing  cause  of  outrages  is  the 
letting  and  possession  of  land,  and  the  dispossess- 
ing of  the  former  tenants  and  occupiers." 

Mr.  Hickman  (for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
the  Crown  Solicitor  of  the  Connaught  Cir- 
cuit), says — 

"  That  in  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  the 
outrages  arise  from  the  taking  of  land." 

Captain  B.  Warburton  (stipendiary  magis- 
trate for  fifteen  years)  states — 

"  That  the  murders  and  outrages  that  have 
lately  happened  in  Galway  have  arisen  from  dis- 
putes about  land,  ami  that  the  principal  and  pri- 
mary object  of  all  associations  among  the  pea- 
santry is  the  taking  and  keeping  of  land." 

Mr.  Tabiteau  (a  resident  magistrate) 
states — 

"  That  something  about  land  is  the  cause  of  all 
murders  in  Ireland,  and  that  ejectment  is  synony- 
mous with  reducing  the  cottier  tenant  to  destitu- 
tion and  misery." 

Mr.  Kemmis  (Crown  Solicitor  for  the 
Leinstcr  Circuit,  comprising  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Tip- 
perary)  says  — 

44  That  on  the  Lein«»ter  Circuit  outrages  art* 
mostly  agrarian,  committed  neither  on  account  of 
religion  nor  of  |x»lities." 

This,  Sir,  differs  from  the  account  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  is  evidence  which  1  think  this 
House  can  hardly  neglect  or  deny.  How- 
ever ignorant  many  of  us  may  be  of  the 
etato  of  Ireland,  we  have  here  the  best 


evidence  that  can  be  procured,  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  best  acquainted  with  that 
country — of  magistrates  for  many  years, 
of  farmers,  of  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Crown — and  all  tell  you  that 
the  possession  of  land  is  that  which  makes 
the  difference  between  existing  and  starv- 
ing amongst  the  peasantry,  and  that  there- 
fore ejections  out  of  their  holdings  are  the 
cause  of  violence  and  crime  in  Ireland.  In 
fact  it  is  no  other  than  the  cause  which  the 
great  master  of  human  nature  describes, 
when  he  makes  a  tempter  suggest  it  as  a 
reason  to  violate  the  law  : — 

"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend  nor  the  world's  law; 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich : 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it." 

Such  is  the  incentive  which  is  given  to  the 
poor  Irish  peasant  to  break  the  law,  which 
he  considers  deprives  him  of  the  means  not 
of  being  rich,  but  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  subsistence.  On  this  ground  I  say,  then* 
if  you  were  right  to  introduce  any  measure 
to  repress  crime  beyond  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  law,  it  would  have  been  right 
at  the  same  time  to  introduce  other  mea- 
sures by  which  the  means  of  subsistence 
might  be  increased,  and  by  which  the  land, 
upon  which  alone  the  Irish  peasant  sub- 
sists, might  be  brought  more  within  his 
reach,  and  other  mode  of  occupation  al- 
lowed to  him  more  than  he  now  possesses. 
I  know,  indeed,  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl 
of  Lincoln)  has  introduced  within  the  last 
two  or  three  days  measures  upon  a  very 
complicated  subject — the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  ;  but  I  think  those  measures 
should  have  been  introduced  at  the  same 
time  with  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  House, 
upon  such  a  subject,  to  be  able  to  tell, 
from  the  noble  Lord's  enunciation  of  them, 
whether  upon  such  a  delicate  subject  such 
measures  are  sufficient  ?  Other  Gentle- 
men have  proposed  other  schemes.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
P.  So  rope)  thinks  that  the  Poor  Law  in 
Ireland  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude outdoor  relief.  He  thinks  it  should 
furnish  some  relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  extreme  pressure  ot  poverty.  I 
confess  I  do  not  expect  that  such  a  law 
would  relieve  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  it  would  fix  it  in  the 
place  where  it  now  exists,  and  that  instead 
of  a  remedy  it  would  tend  to  perpetuate  it. 
That  scheme,  however,  deserves  consider- 
ation ;  and  to  any  well-considered  measure 
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of  this  kind,  the  House  would  be  ready  to 
pay    every   attention.     There   is    another 
source  of  benefit,  namely,  the  cultivation 
of  the  waste  lands.     On  that  subject  I  do 
not  see  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  pro- 
positions with  regard  to  the  Poor  Laws. 
It  seems  to  me  some  great  scheme  with 
regard  to  the  cultivation,  preparation,  and 
tillage  of  the  waste  lands  would  somewhat 
abate  the  severe  competition  for  land,  and 
diminish  the  causes  of  crime.     I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  in  giving  my  assent  to 
the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  I  went  through 
many  of  the  objections    I  had   to  it.     I 
stated  that  especially  with  regard  to  the 
clause  which  enables  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  shut  up  all  persons  within  certain  dis- 
tricts from  sunset  to  sunrise,  I  should  offer 
to  it  my  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  that 
I  should  propose  its  omission.     Upon  con- 
sidering the  Bill,  and  going  over  its  various 
clauses,  I  find  that  if  that  clause  is  taken 
out,  there  is  nothing  of  value  in  the  Bill. 
If  it  should,  in  fact,  be  so  mutilated  or 
destroyed,  the  Government  would  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  persevere  in  passing 
such  an  enactment.     There  were  clauses 
in   the   Bill,   as   introduced  in   the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  whereby  certain  dis- 
tricts were  made  liable  to  fines  and  rates  if 
outrages  prevailed  in  those  districts.  There 
are  provisions  of  a  similar   kind   in  the 
Whiteboy  Act.     Such  provisions  may  de- 
serve consideration;  I  think  they  should  be 
considered,  though  not  introduced  into  this 
Bill,  where  at  present  they  do  not  exist,  but 
'  into  some  other  Bill,  and  then  taken  into 
due  consideration.     But  if  any  clauses  are 
so  introduced,  I  think  they  should  be  very 
different,    indeed,    from    those   introduced 
into  a  Bill  that  was  before  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.     If  you  introduce  the  col- 
lection of  small  sums  of  money,  and  make 
all  the  poor  occupiers  in  a  district  liable  to 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compen- 
sation for  those  outrages,  you  will  be  likely 
to  raise  such  a  resistance  as  was  raised  to 
the  collection  of  small  sums  for  tithes;  your 
enactment  will  not  answer  its  purpose,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  have  some  general  enact- 
ment than  thus  to  compel  the  poorer  occu- 
piers, by  means  of  military  and  police,  to 
pay  their  2c?.,  3d.,  or  4|d.,  on  account  of 
those   outrages.      Therefore,    seeing   that 
there  is  no  essential  part  of  the  Bill  to 
which  I  can  give  my  consent,  I  think  it  is 
far  better  to  offer  my  resistance  to  it  on 
this  stage  than  to  reserve  my  objections  to 
it  for  the  next.     Some  persons  say,  most 
unreasonably   I   conceive,  "  If  you  have 


such  objections  to  it,  why  did  not  you  ob- 
ject to  the  first  reading  ?"    If  I  had  taken 
that  objection  to  the  first  reading,  and  said 
that  I  should  be  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  Bill,  it  would  have  been  said  that  it 
was  a  most  violent  opposition  not  even  to 
allow  a  Bill  to  come  into  the  House  that 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment,  including  many  political  friends  of 
my  own.     I  could  not,  therefore,  offer  op- 
position to  the  first  reading  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  took  care  to  signify  objec- 
tions which,  as  I  then  stated,  went  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Bill,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  Government  for  my  refusal  of 
support.     After  the  Bill  had  been  read  a 
first  time,   on  the  very  day  of  its  being 
placed  among  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  I 
stated  at  once  that  to  the  second  reading  I 
should  give  my  opposition.     I  oppose  it, 
then,  on  the  ground  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  me,  in  the  general  state  of  crime 
in  Ireland,  sufficient  grounds  for  passing  a 
measure  of  extraordinary  severity.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  themselves  shown 
that,  by  exerting  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law,  the  increase  of  crimes  may  be  met 
and  checked  ;    that   with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  while  they  are  harsh 
on  the  people  in  general,  they  do  not  point 
out  the  criminals,  and  thus  involve  the  in- 
nocent in  punishment;  that  it  has  not  been 
accompanied,  above  all,  with  such  measures 
of  relief,  of  remedy,  and  conciliation,  af- 
fecting the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who  are  in  distress,  as  ought  to 
accompany   any  measure   tending   to   in- 
creased   rigour    of   the  law.     But,    Sir, 
other  grounds  have  been  taken.     It  has 
been  said  by   a  noble  Lord  on  a  former 
night,  and  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  to-night, 
that    they,  having   no   confidence  in   the 
Government,  cannot  give  their  support  to 
a  Bill  of  an  unconstitutional  nature.     Un- 
doubtedly,   that   is   a  fair  Parliamentary 
ground  for  opposing  a  BiU  of  this  kind ; 
but  I  confess  that  if  I  had  thought  this 
Bill  calculated  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
case  ;  if  I  had  thought  a  necessity  existed 
for  this  Bill,  and  that  it  was  wisely  de- 
vised for  its  purpose,  I  have  no  such  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  as  would 
have  led  me   to  withhold   a  vote  for  it. 
With  regard  to  the  few  districts  in  which 
crime  has  greatly  increased,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  held  out  to  us  no  expec- 
tation that  this  measure  will  be  accompa- 
nied or  followed  by  other  measures.     That 
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ground  alone  is  sufficient  why  I  should  re- 
fuse my  assent  to  this  measure.  That 
I  have  no  political  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment is  no  novelty,  because  for  several 
years  I  have  been  obliged  to  form  my  own 
independent  opinions,  without  binding  my- 
self to  any  measures  of  theirs  upon  their 
sole  authority.  And,  Sir,  let  me  say,  I 
am  fully  justified  in  that  course  by  the 
measures  which  the  Government  have  in- 
troduced. Those  measures,  both  with 
respect  to  England  and  Ireland,  are  a  tes- 
timony, not  a  testimony  in  words,  but  a 
practical  testimony,  that  in  former  years, 
as  far  as  their  opinions  go,  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  we  were  right.  Their  case,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  concerns  the  measures  they 
have  introduced  during  the  present  year, 
is  that  the  existing  state  of  the  Corn  Laws 
produces  increased  crime  and  increased 
mortality.  It  follows  that  the  course  they 
themselves  pursued  for  some  years  was  so 
far  mistaken  as  to  have  produced  that  dis- 
astrous consequence.  Now,  I  am  imputing 
no  wrong  motives  to  them ;  I  am  not  say- 
ing they  were  perfectly  persuaded  in  former 
years  that  their  course  was  a  right  one, 
nor  that  they  are  not  persuaded  in  the  pre- 
sent year  that  their  altered  course  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  ;  but  I  use  this 
argument  to  show  that  I  am  not  bound  at 
least  by  their  authority,  and  that  where 
I  have  differed  from  them,  where  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  ask  them  to  pro- 
pose other  measures,  which  they  have  re- 
fused to  introduce,  they  have  after- 
wards, by  their  conduct,  allowed  that 
those  who  on  this  side  of  the  House 
urged  those  measures,  took  the  wiser 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  And  I 
know  not  why,  supposing  them  to  carry  this 
Bill,  and  our  opposition  to  be  unsuccessful, 
they  may  not,  on  some  future  occasion, 
tell  us  that  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
did  not  preponderate  —  that,  in  fact, 
wo  were  right  in  our  opposition  to  it — 
and  that  measures  of  relief,  of  remedy, 
of  conciliation,  not  measures  of  coercion, 
were  those  which  were  required  by  the 
state  of  Ireland.  Now,  1  have  said  I 
impute  no  wrong  motives  to  their  con- 
duct ;  and  although  I  may  be  thought 
rash,  and  have  been  thought  rash,  in  the 
measures  which  I  have  introduced,  and  the 
declarations  I  have  made,  yet  I  trust  I 
have  been  usually  cautious  in  this  respect ; 
and  that  when  in  some  altercation  of  de- 
bate, where  motives  might  be  wrongfully 
imputed  to  me,  I  did  not  impute  motives  to 
those  to  whom  I  was  opposed  inconsistent 


with  a  regard  for  their  country.  I  feel  in 
my  own  case,  and  the  case  of  those  who 
have  acted  with  me,  I  have  often  heard 
motives  imputed  which  I  knew  to  be  as 
wide  as  from  here  to  Japan  away  from  the 
actual  motives  which  influenced  myself  and 
those  with  whom  I  acted  ;  and  therefore  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  impute  dishonour* 
able  motives  to  those  who  have  now  the 
government  of  the  country.  I  think,  if  I 
must  say  what  I  have  missed  in  the  discus* 
sions  that  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
this  House,  compared  with  the  discussions 
of  former  years,  it  is  that  while  we  were 
exposed  for  many  years  to  every  imputation 
against  us — not,  I  must  say,  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  because  he  dealt  as  fairly  as  any 
public  man  in  those  imputations  of  motives, 
and  when  he  did  make  an  unjustifiable  accu- 
sation, I  remember  he  was  always  ready 
speedily  to  retract  it — but  we  were  exposed 
to  imputations  both  from  his  Colleagues 
and  those  who  supported  him  in  former 
years.  With  an  altered  course  of  policy 
there  has  not,  I  regret  to  observe,  been  a 
due  alteration  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
them.  Sir,  when  we  attempted,  amidst 
the  heats  of  a  religious  agitation,  seeing 
the  numbers  of  people  in  this  country  who 
were  living  and  bringing  up  their  children 
in  miserable  ignorance — when  we  attempted 
a  scheme  of  improved  education,  we  were 
slandered.  A  state  of  alienation  existed 
between  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
Ireland  ;  when  we  attempted  to  knit  in 
bonds  of  affection  the  people  of  those  two 
countries,  and  to  show  that  we  thought  re- 
liance ought  to  be  placed  upon  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Irishmen  as  well  as  upon  Protestants, 
we  were  slandered.  When  we  attempted, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  greatly  in- 
creased population  in  this  country,  to  relax 
those  protective  laws  that  prevented  the 
introduction  of  food  into  this  country,  we 
were  slandered.  Upon  all  these  subjects 
Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  nave 
changed  their  course.  The  measures  that 
we  pressed  with  respect  to  education  it  is 
their  boast  that  they  have  carried  further. 
The  principles  that  we  professed  to  adopt 
towards  Ireland  they  have  adopted;  and 
they  have  attempted,  in  the  last  and  the 
present  Session,  to  act  upon  these  princi- 
ples. With  regard  to  the  admission  of 
food  from  foreign  countries,  they  have 
gone  far  tayond  what  we  proposed.  Well, 
Sir,  giving  them  every  credit  for  the  ho- 
nourable motives  upon  which  they  have 
acted,  thinking  that  their  course  is  an  im- 
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proved  and  a  wiser  course — now,  when  the 
great  measure  upon  which  we  mainly  sup- 
ported them  has  quitted  this  House,  I  will 
more  confidently  say  so — I  did  wish  some 
expression  of  regret  that  honourable  men, 
doing  that  which  they  thought  was  their 
duty  to  the  country  and  to  the  people  of 
these  realms,  should  have  so  long  been  the 
object  of  slander  and  calumny,  when  they 
who  embarked  in  those  slanders  and  calum- 
nies now  admit  we  were  in  the  right. 
Why,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment— and  I  allude  the  more  readily  to 
him  because  he  has  not  yet  spoken 
in  this  debate — accused  us,  when  we 
were  going  out,  of  being  like  pirates 
who  set  fire  to  the  ship  ;  and  it  now 
appears  that,  having  got  possession  of 
the  ship,  they  have  lived  upon  the 
stores  which  we  left.  They  have  guided 
themselves  by  the  charts  which  we  have 
deposited  in  the  cabin;  they  have  steered 
by  the  compass  which  we  placed  on  the 
deck.  And  having  so  done,  1  think  it 
would  have  been  hardly  too  much  if  they 
had  on  some  occasion  or  other,  on  some 
night  or  other  out  of  years  of  debate,  ex- 
pressed some  regret  that  we  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  so  much  reproach  for 
the  course  we  thought  ourselves  bound  to 
take — if  they  had  considered  that  it  was 
no  light  matter  to  be  charged  before  the 
country,  and  with  a  very  considerable  im- 
pression resulting,  as  promoting  measures 
that  tended  to  set  up  a  Popish  Government 
in  this  country,  instead  of  our  ancient  Con- 
stitution —  as  promoting  measures  that 
tended  to  rob  and  destroy  the  agricultural 
interest.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  felt 
deeply,  I  will  not  deny,  both  the  buoyancy 
and  the  success  of  those  measures;  and 
seeing  measures  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples succeed  in  this  House,  and  I  trust 
succeed  in  Parliament,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  justice  to  confess 
that  we  were  not  justly  liable  to.  those  in- 
vectives for  pursuing  a  course  which,  in 
effect,  was  only  seeing  what  was  required 
a  little  earlier  than  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. Why,  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle-under-Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhoun),  in  al- 
luding to  me  to-night,  spoke  of  measures — 
I  forget  what  his  phrase  was,  not  dan- 
gerous innovation,  but  some  equivalent  of 
that  sort,  which,  he  said,  I  was  very  apt 
to  promote.  Now  I  will  tell  that  hon. 
Gentleman  I  think  he  is  totally  mis- 
taken with  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
measures  which  tend  to  preserve  all  the 
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institutions  of  this  country.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, following  the  great  light  of  Mr.  Burke, 
that  the  safest  and  best  course  is  to  reform 
and  to  preserve.  I  believe  that  a  denial  of 
all  reform  does  not  lead  to  preservation;  it 
only  leads  to  a  more  heedless,  a  more  rash, 
a  more  precipitate  innovation.  Why,  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  perhaps,  thought  it  very 
unwise  and  very  rash  in  me  to  propose  that 
the  great  boroughs  of  this  country — Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Birmingham — should 
have  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  But 
was  that  a  rash  innovation?  Would  it 
not  have  been  been  better  to  have  admitted 
the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  this 
country  to  representation  in  this  House, 
when  they  had  increased  to  such  strength 
and  importance  as  they  had  reached  in 
1 830,  without  the  necessity  of  measures  of 
that  kind  being  carried  with  Bristol  ex- 
posed to  plunder,  and  Nottingham  Castle 
in  flames  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
conservative,  to  use  a  phrase  which  has 
been  a  favourite  of  late  years,  to  have  re- 
formed in  good  time  ?  And  will  it  not,  let 
me  ask,  be  more  conservative,  instead  of 
carrying  further  this  Bill,  to  fix  your  sober 
and  honest  attention  on  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  ?  There  are  grievances  of  all 
kinds,  more  or  less  conspicuous  at  different 
times;  but  those  which  I  conceive  at  pre- 
sent to  hold  the  most  prominent  place  are 
the  social  grievances  of  Ireland.  Would 
it  not  be  worthy  of  you  to  consider  whe- 
ther, by  some  such  plan  as  I  have  men- 
tioned— by  increasing  the  quantity  of  land 
accessible  to  cultivation  in  Ireland,  and 
encouraging  the  tillage  of  the  wastes — 
by  securing  at  the  same  time  the  lives 
and  properties  of  those  who  reside  on 
the  land — is  it  not  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether  you  may  not  prevent  in  some 
future  year  a  dreadful  outbreak,  when  in- 
deed you  will  hastily  resort  to  measures  of 
remedy  and  conciliation;  but  which  mea- 
sures will  lose  half  their  practical  effect 
and  almost  all  their  moral  effect  ?  If  this 
is  the  case,  then,  it  is  not  always  the  most 
conservative  course  to  resort  only  to  mea- 
sures of  coercion,  and  to  put  by  and  delay 
measures  of  reform.  Depend  upon  it  that 
maxim  of  Burke  is  a  sound  one;  and  you 
cannot  attend  to  it  too  closely,  if  you  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  I  wish  as  much  as  any  man — 
no  man  more  so — to  preserve  these  institu- 
tions; but  I  know  there  are  times  when 
men  look  into  the  faults,  and  spy  narrowly 
into  the  defects,  of  all  those  institutions; 
and  I  should  wish  betimes  to  clear  them  of 
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those  defects,  and  to  show  that  this  Legis- 
lature is  worthy  to  be  trusted  and  ho- 
noured, and  that  we  need  no  volunteer  as- 
sociations to  point  out  to  us  what  is  the 
path  of  our  duty.  Depend  on  it  your  au- 
thority will  be  greater,  reverence  will  be 
greater,  and  love  will  be  increased.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  cannot 
vote  for  this  measure,  because  he  wants 
confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I 
understand  there  are  Gentlemen — I  have 
heard  it,  and  seen  it  circulated  in  news- 
papers— whose  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  so  extreme  that,  although  they  dis- 
approve this  measure,  although  they  think 
it  will  be  ineffective — that  its  object  is  un- 
necessary and  its  provisions  harsh — will 
yet  refrain  from  opposing  it  on  account  of 
that  overweening  confidence  which  they 
have  in  the  commercial  policy  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Now  let  me  put 
it  to  such  Gentlemen,  if  such  there  be,  how 
our  case  stands  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
There  is  a  numerous  body  in  Ireland — nu- 
merous even  among  her  representatives — 
which  says  that  no  legislation  of  a  United 
Parliament  can  devise  fit  remedies  for  Irish 
grievances,  and  that  it  is  in  a  domestic 
Parliament  alone  that  fit  and  wise  legisla- 
tion can  be  looked  for.  There  arc  others, 
I  fear,  who,  if  I  read  rightly  their  senti- 
ments, as  expressed  in  a  newspaper  called 
the  Nation,  which  has  great  circulation  in 
Ireland,  who  go  beyond  that  question  of 
the  legislative  Union — who  would  wish, 
not  merely  to  have  such  a  Parliament  as 
that  which  it  was  the  boast  of  G rattan  to 
found,  and  which  legislated  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  same  Sovereign  as  tbe 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  who 
defend  the  resort  to  every  species  of  vio- 
lence— who  look  to  disturbance  as  the 
means,  and  regard  separation  from  Eng- 
land as  the  end.  You  are  legislating  in 
the  faith,  you  are  legislating  under  the 
eye,  of  those  parties  if  you  pass  this  Bill; 
and  you  can  say  each  of  you  who  votes  for 
it,  or  each  of  you  who  does  not  oppose  it, 
that  he  considers  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
and  that  life  cannot  be  secure  in  Ireland 
without  it — that,  in  short,  the  case  is  com- 
pletely made  out  for  such  provisions  as 
these,  and  none  others  are  required — why, 
at  least,  you  are  acquitted  in  your  own 
consciences,  and  you  can  say  to  Ireland — 
"  We  have  endeavoured  to  represent  you, 
and  wo  have  legislated  for  you  as  if  we 
had  sat  for  Ireland,  and  we  are  consider- 
ing our  interests  alone."     But  if  you  say 


anything  less  than  this — if  you  say  we 
have  no  confidence  in  this  measure,  which 
we  consider  a  bad  and  unconstitutional 
measure,  but  notwithstanding  we  allowed 
it  to  pass  because  there  were  other 
measures  more  especially  relating  to 
England,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
land, which  were  going  along  with  it, 
or  had  but  a  short  time  preceded  it 
— look  what  an  argument  you  give  to 
the  Repealers  and  those  who  are  looking 
still  further.  They  will  say,  "  You  mise- 
rable peasants,  shut  up  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  obliged  to  keep  within  your  mise- 
rable hovels  ;  if  you  are  found  looking  for 
a  stray  cow,  or  visiting  an  acquaintance 
who  lives  in  a  cottage  a  few  yards  from  you, 
you  are  liable  to  transportation  ;  but  it  is 
not  for  the  security  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
among  whom  you  live,  but  it  is  because 
English  measures  were  passing  through 
Parliament  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  those  measures  that  these  re- 
strictions arc  inflicted  upon  you.  Now,  tell 
us,  aye  or  no,  is  the  Parliament  of  England 
and  Scotland  a  fit  Legislature  for  Ireland  ? 
Will  you  not  seek  fora  domestic  Legislature 
— will  you  not  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  ob- 
tain Repeal?"  Why,  what  answer  would 
there  be  to  such  an  appeal  but  a  unani- 
mous shout,  a  unanimous  effort  of  the 
people,  and  a  declaration,  "  We  have  not 
justice,  we  are  determined  to  obtain  jus- 
tice, and  it  is  now  proved  to  us  it  is  not  to 
be  had  of  the  Parliament  of  England."  I 
say,  let  the  House  beware  of  supplying 
such  an  argument  as  that.  If  you  wish 
to  maintain  the  Union — if  you  wish  to  im- 
prove the  Union,  to  make  the  Union  a 
source  of  happiness,  a  source  of  increased 
rights,  a  source  of  blessing  to  Ireland  as 
well  as  England,  a  source  of  increased 
strength  to  the  United  Empire,  beware 
lest  you  in  any  way  weaken  the  link  which 
connects  the  two  countries.  Do  not  set 
so  far  npnrt  the  governor  and  the  governed. 
Do  not  let  the  people-  of  Ireland  believe 
that  you  have  no  sympathy  with  their 
afflictions — no  care  for  their  wrongs  ;  that 
you  are  intent  only  upon  other  measures  in 
which  they  have  no  interest.  I  say,  if 
you  arc  persuaded  that  this  measure  is 
right,  pass  its  second  reading,  and  pass  it 
through  Committee  ;  but  if  you  are  not  so 
persuaded  give  no  sanction  to  it  :  let  it  at 
once  he  rejected  ;  because  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence which  would  follow  from  any  belirf 
that  such  was  your  conduct  and  such  wim 
your  maxim — any  such  loss  of  confidence 
would  not  be  temporary,  it  would  not  be 
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repaired  in  a  year,  or  five  years,  or  ten 
years,  but  it  would  be  an  irrevocable 
loss. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  Sir,  if  the  noble 
Lord  has  keenly  felt  the  unjust  attacks  of 
those  who  supplanted  him  in  power,  he 
has  at  least  the  consolation  of  receiving 
a  noble  revenge;  and  each  time  his  pupils 
rise  before  the  red  box  to  whose  authority 
they  have  succeeded,  the  noble  Lord 
must,  I  am  sure,  feel  that  though  he 
has  not  yet  recognized  on  their  part  that 
spontaneous  gratitude  which  his  generous 
sympathies  might  alike  claim  and  yield, 
yet  he  must  be  conscious  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving from  right  hon.  Gentlemen  and 
from  noble  Lords  ample  compensation  for 
the  injustice  which  the  nation  now  univer- 
sally acknowledges  that  he  has  received  at 
their  hands.  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  has 
treated  this  subject  with  an  eloquence 
habitual  to  him  whenever  he  touches  upon 
the  subject  of  Ireland,  the  case  now  be- 
fore us.  I  for  one  do  regret,  and  I  do 
not  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret, 
that  the  fate  of  a  Ministry  is  supposed 
to  depend,  after  all  that  has  occurred 
this  Session,  upon  an  Irish  question.  This, 
however,  I  feel,  not  only  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  of  the  Gentlemen  who  sit 
upon  these  benches  that  the  circumstances 
which  now  engage  us  have  occurred,  but 
that  we  have  shown  ourselves  upon  the 
earliest  occasion,  and  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity, ready  to  discuss  the  question  now  be- 
fore us;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  other  questions, 
and  however  enraged  and  outraged  may 
have  been  the  feelings  of  many  on  this  side 
of  the  House  as  to  the  general  policy  pur- 
sued by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  I  feci 
I  am  justified  in  stating,  that  from  the 
very  first,  and  on  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, we  evinced  a  desire  not  to  treat  in 
a  party  fashion  the  measure  now  before 
us.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  for- 
get at  the  end  of  June  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  measure  is  brought 
forward.  This  measure  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure,  as  is  now  universally 
acknowledged;  and  this  measure  is  an 
unconstitutional  measure  with  respect  to 
the  country  which,  of  all  others,  re- 
quires to  be  treated  with  consideration 
and  delicacy.  Then  I  may  ask  the  House 
whether  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
was  brought  under  consideration  in  another 
place;  whether  the  manner  in  which  this 
measure  was  there  brought  forward,  origi- 


nally professing  to  be  permanent,  and  im- 
mediately announced  as  temporary;  whe- 
ther the  manner  in  which  this  temporary 
measure  has  been  finally  brought  under 
our  notice — recommended  to  us  for  that 
temporary  character  and  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  circumstances  which  called  for  it, 
then  studiously  concealed  from  our  no- 
tice till  its  existence  was  almost  forgotten 
— entitle  this  measure  to  our  confidence 
without  a  scrutiny;  and  whether  these 
circumstances  would  not  be  at  any  time 
calculated  to  occasion  suspicion  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  under  any  cir- 
cumstances loath  to  join  in  passing  a  Co- 
ercion Bill  for  Ireland.  If  I  saw  such  a 
Bill  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  for  Ireland,  on  whatever  side  of 
the  House  they  may  sit,  I  should  certainly 
come  to  its  consideration  with  feelings  very 
different  to  those  with  which  I  entertain 
this  measure;  which  all  the  Irish  Members 
opposite  oppose  as  tyrannical;  and  which 
most  of  the  Members  for  Ireland  behind  me 
denounce  as  futile.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot 
forget  that  this  is  not  the  first  Coercion 
Bill  which  Ireland  has  been  supposed  to  re- 
quire, which  we  have  passed,  and  which 
have  been  so  ineffectual  that  there  have 
been  repeated  appeals  to  us  for  novel 
powers.  Although  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  peculiar  circumstances  in  that  country 
may  not  occur  to  require  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  powers  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  still  I  think  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it 
will  be  impossible  to  consider  a  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland  apart  from  the  general 
circumstances  that  disturb  society  in  that 
country.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  this  posi- 
tion be,  as  I  believe  it  is  generally,  if  not 
universally  recognized;  if  it  be  true  as  re- 
gards Ireland,  as  it  is  true  as  regards 
England,  that  we  have  been  for  years  dis- 
cussing questions  of  municipal  authority 
and  of  political  right,  whilst  the  condition 
of  the  people  has  been  neglected;  if  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England,  this  sovereign 
subject  has  been  postponed  throughout  our 
public  discussions,  I  for  one,  am  not  pre- 
pared, under  any  circumstances,  to  support 
a  Coercion  Bill  which  shall  stand  isolated, 
and  be  taken  into  consideration  without  re- 
ference to  the  social  state  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally; I  ask  the  House,  whether  the  general 
grounds  which  would  have  at  an  earlier 
date  justified  the  opposition  to  this  Bill,  have 
not  been  further  increased  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  its  prosecution  ?  I 
will  not  trouble  the  House  for  a  moment 
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with  the  memoranda  which  are  at  hand; 
hut  let  me  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House  some  remarkable  facts.  This 
Bill  was  recommended  to  Parliament  on 
the  22nd  of  January;  it  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  on  the  16th  of  March;  it  was  read 
a  first  time  on  the  1st  of  May;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the 
2nd  of  June.  If  this  be  the  way  they 
deal  with  a  measure  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  as  temporary,  how  would  they 
attempt  to  pass  measures  which  they 
intend  to  be  eternal  ?  Now,  Sir,  while 
the  excuse  of  Government  was  the  absoluto 
necessity  of  passing  their  economical  mea- 
sures, I  find  that  on  May  5,  the  House  ad- 
journed at  nine  o'clock;  on  the  7th,  at 
eleven;  on  the  21st,  at  half-past  seven;  on 
the  2Gth,  at  half-past  seven ;  on  the 
28th,  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  These  were 
not  Government  nights,  but  they  were 
nights  in  which  Government  business  is 
sometimes  taken.  But  on  five  Govern- 
ment nights  the  House  adjourned  at  an 
early  hour.  All  this  was  before  the  first 
reading.  When  tho  House  met  again  on 
Monday,  April  20,  there  was  no  House. 
After  the  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill, 
on  May  22,  we  had  the  Factories  Bill,  and 
not  the  economical  measures.  On  the  25th, 
we  had  a  Committee  of  Supply.  On  the 
29th  we  had  the  Budget  and  Supply;  and 
on  June  5,  the  Poor  Removal  Law.  Well, 
then,  not  admitting,  which  I  cannot  do, 
that  the  economical  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment, however  great  and  important 
they  may  be,  arc  so  important  and  so  urgent 
as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  life,  and 
which  they  described  as  temporary  in  its 
operation,  I  have  shown  that  the  House 
did  not  sit  on  ten  days,  and  that  it  rose 
early  on  five  days,  in  which  measures 
might  have  been  brought  in  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  life  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. This  is  the  last  memorandum  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  the  House.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  that  celebrated  day  on  which 
there  was  no  House,  1  find  this  among  the 
Orders  of  the  Day : — •'  Adjourned  debate  on 
the  First  Reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life 
(Ireland)  Bill,  before  the  other  Orders — Sir 
James  Graham."  The  House  was  not 
made  on  that  day,  forty  Members  not  being 
present  when  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair. 
On  the  22nd  April  the  House  was  occu- 
pied with  tho  Friendly  Societies  Bill.  On 
the  2!>th  of  May  we  had  the  financial  state- 
ment;  and  on  the  Mi  of  June  the  Poor 
Removal  13111  had  precedence.     It  will  be 


admitted,  I  think,  by  every  impartial  per- 
son, that  however  wrong  we  may  be  in 
our  impressions  or  suspicions,  we  have  a 
prima  facie  case  for  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  has  not  been  an  earnest, 
even  if  there  has  been  a  serious  intention 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  forwarding  this  Bill.  Indeed,  the  pa- 
pers just  laid  before  the  House,  in  this 
age  of  statistics  might  be  called  the  sta- 
tistics of  shuffling.  No  reason  has  been 
adduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers — 
no  circumstances  have  existed  during 
this  Session  which  can  account  for  this 
delay — which  can  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  month  of  June  we  are 
asked  a  second  time  only  to  read  this  Bill. 
Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  Bill  itself.  But  though  I 
have  heard  many  eloquent  and  able  speeches 
to  prove  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  bad, 
that  five  counties  are  greatly  disturbed 
— though  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
especially  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
have  made  elaborate  calculations  of  the 
outrages  committed,  which  may  be  all 
truo  ;  yet,  Sir,  one  is  reminded  that  to 
the  majority  of  those  outrages  the  Bill 
does  not  apply.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  state  of  Ireland  is  dwelt  upon, 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  hold  out  the 
hope  that  the  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land is  at  this  moment  in  a  situation  of 
great  amelioratin.  According  to  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
in  Ireland  for  the  introduction  of  Indian 
meal  into  that  country.  I  think  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  told  us  that 
this  feeling  pervaded  the  wilds  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  wilds  of  Minister,  and  that 
the  distribution  of  Indian  meal  was  not 
only  attended  with  present  beneficial  re- 
sults, but  that  it  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  its  social  condition  in  future. 
The  noble  Lord  hoped  the  Irish  people 
would  look  back  hereafter  with  gratitude 
to  the  feeling  entertained  towards  them 
by  a  paternal  Government.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  there  are  circumstances  of 
so  ameliorating  and  kindly  a  description  at 
work;  but  in  the  very  same  newspaper 
which  contained  the  noble  Lord's  speech— 
I  speak  of  a  great  organ,  the  only  one 
which  is  generally  favourable  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  though 
I  believe  it  is  not  personally  favourable  to 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  themselves —  I 
mean  The  Times,  on  the  very  day  in  which 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  appears  on 
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the  advantages  of  Indian  meal  in  the  wilds 
of  Munstcr,  I  find  this  account  of  a  mutiny 
in  Limerick  gaol : — 

"  The  war  against  Indian  meal  has  extended 
from  the  workhouse  to  the  gaol  of  Limerick,  and 
its  introduction  as  an  article  of  food  had  well  nigh 
led  to  serious  consequences.  In  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  board  of  superintendence,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  break- 
feat  dietary  of  the  prisoners  has  been  changed 
from  oatmeal  to  Indian  meal  stirabout.  It  was 
served  out  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  when 
every  prisoner,  male  and  female,  refused  to  use  it. 
The  number  at  present  confined  is  107,  and,  dis- 
pleased at  not  having  the  former  dietary  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  all  refused  to  do  the  usual 
prison  work,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of 
the  governor,  Mr.  Woodburne,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourke,  whose 
advice  they  scoffed  at.  Shouting,  yelling  and 
whistling  were  heard  in  all  the  yards.  On  Thurs- 
day morning  the  prisoners  evinced  the  same  obsti- 
nate defiance,  and  would  not  work.  The  prisoners 
swore  vengeance  against  thoso  who  introduced  the 
new  dietary,  and  said  they  would  die  to  a  man, 
sooner  than  use  it." 

I  need  not  trouble  the  House  with  all  the  de- 
tails, hut  it  is  stated  "  that  a  terrific  uproar 
prevailed. "  This,  I  believe,  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  case;  and  when  the  Coercion  Bill  is 
opposed,  and  we  are  told,  as  an  argument  by 
which  we  ought  to  accept  it,  that  though 
the  Government  are  going  to  rule  five 
counties  by  coercion,  they  are  going  to  do 
what  will  create  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
in  the  wilds  of  Munstcr,  it  is,  I  think,  ne- 
cessary we  should  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  better  foundation  for  this  report  than 
for  the  famine  in  Ireland.  Sir,  the  First 
Minister  told  us  there  was  great  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn,  inasmuch  as  he  voted 
for  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  op- 
posed its  second  reading.  Now  the  reason 
which  the  noble  Lord  gave  for  this  change 
in  his  vote — that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government — must  be  suffi- 
cient, one  would  think,  to  stop  all  argu- 
ment, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  discussion 
on  this  head.  But  I  am  not  willing 
that  this  particular  instance  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  and  those 
who  vote  with  him  should  be  misunder- 
stood, or  that  we  should  be  supposed 
to  be  influenced  merely  by  that  feel- 
ing of  want  of  confidence  in  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's Government  which  is  practically 
avowed  by  many  of  us.  I  say  that  never 
has  an  individual  acted  towards  a  Govern- 
ment with  more  fairness,  or  given  them 
more  exact  notice  of  the  course  he  intended 
to  pursue,  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
than  the  noble  Lord.     It  is  three  months 


ago  since  the  First  Minister  applied  to  the 
noble  Lord,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  know  what  he  intended  to 
do  with  regard  to  this  measure.  I  need 
not  refer  more  particularly  to  this  subject, 
because  a  minute  was  drawn  up  by  the 
noble  Lord  which  has  been  read  to  the 
House  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
misconception  on  the  subject.  I  say 
that  that  minute  has  been  observed  not 
only  to  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  I 
cannot  therefore  admit  that  any  argument 
against  the  consistency  of  the  noble  Lord 
can  be  maintained  by  this  allegation  of 
his  conduct  with  respect  to  this  Bill. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it,  be- 
cause the  facts  are  open,  are  known,  are 
precisely  laid  down;  and  no  impartial  per- 
son can  read  that  document,  whatever  they 
may  think  of  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  deny  that  the  noble  Lord  has  fulfilled 
his  engagement,  not  only  in  a  just  but  a 
generous  and  complete  spirit.  Sir,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  admit  that  that  other  alle- 
gation brought  against  the  consistency  of 
the  noble  Lord  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  respect  to  his  vote  on  the  Factories 
Bill  was  better  founded.  Two  years  ago, 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  only  a  constant,  but, 
as  it  has  been  admitted,  a  firm  and  disin- 
terested supporter,  brought  forward  a  Bill 
to  restrict  and  regulate  labour  in  fac- 
tories; and  the  noble  Lord  not  only  sup- 
ported the  Government,  but  his  vote  proved 
that  he  was  favourable  to  the  restriction 
of  labour  in  factories.  There  was  an 
Amendment  made  to  the  Bill  to  restrict  la- 
bour in  factories  further,  and  the  noble 
Lord  voted  for  the  original  Motion  of 
restriction;  but  that  did  not  preclude  the 
noble  Lord  or  any  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
two  years  had  elapsed,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  restriction  of  labour  did  not  pro- 
duce the  injurious  effects  that  were  con- 
templated, from  not  taking  the  same  course, 
following  the  same  career;  and  when  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  most  conversant 
with  the  subject,  himself  a  master  manu- 
facturer, brought  forward  a  measure  to  still 
further  restrict  labour  in  factories,  was 
there  anything  inconsistent  in  the  noble 
Lord  voting  for  that  measure  ?  And,  yet 
this  is  called  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, "  inconsistency."  This  is  the  pub- 
lic conduct  which  is  adduced  as  a  parallel 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  upon  a  great  public  question, 
this  Session.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says — "  I   have  changed  my  opinion  :    I 
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have  changed  my  policy.  But  arc  you  the 
person  to  blame  me  ?  Are  you  the  person 
to  have  no  confidence  in  me — you,  who 
changed  your  opinion  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
who  voted  for  the  first  reading,  and  mean 
to  oppose  the  second  reading — you  who 
voted  against  the  restriction  of  labour  two 
years  ago,  and  with  infamous  inconsis- 
tency, not  a  year  ago  voted  for  a  still 
further  restriction  ?"  It  is  an  hallucina- 
tion on  tho  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters to  suppose  that  they  can  justify 
their  conduct  in  the  measures  they  have 
brought  forward  this  year  by  allega- 
tions of  such  inconsistency  in  individuals, 
even  if  such  allegations  were  justified. 
Tho  noble  Lord,  even  if  ho  had  chang- 
ed his  opinions  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
and  even  if  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
on  the  Factories  Bill,  has  violated  no 
confidence  —  he  has  betrayed  no  trust; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  noble  Lord 
that  he  got  into  Parliament  by  pretend- 
ing to  have  different  opinions  on  the  Fac- 
tories Bill  than  those  he  holds  now.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
with  practised  duplicity  supplanted  a  can- 
didate on  the  hustings  by  promising  to 
vote  for  the  very  measure  he  knew  ho  was 
coming  to  Parliament  to  oppose.  It  is 
not  that  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
friends  have  changed  their  opinions  on  a 
question  of  groat  public  policy — that  is 
open  to  all  men — but  what  we  say  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is,  that  he  got  into 
power  by  professing  opinions  contrary  to 
those  which  he  now  upholds  ;  and  that  he 
turned  tho  noble  Lord  opposite  and  his 
friends  out  of  power  because  they  were 
about  to  practise  the  policy  which  he  now 
pursues.  And  wo  do  not  bring  forward 
this  merely  or  principally  as  a  moral  im- 
putation against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
we  are  perfectly  ready  that  he  and  his 
Colleagues  should  settle  the  question  of 
moral  conduct  with  their  conscience,  as 
they  have  to  settle,  and  may  have  to  settle, 
many  things;  but  what  we  say  is  this, 
"  You  are  injuring  us,  you  are  injuring 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  country,  be- 
cause in  the  course  you  are  pursuing  you 
are  striking  at  the  root  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Constitution  of  England.'1  We 
:*iiy  this,  that  opposition  founded  upon 
definite  principles  is  as  much  part  of  the 
English  Constitution  as  King.  Lords, and 
Commons;  that  «i  powerful  Government 
may  be  a  great  thing  and  a  very  advanta- 
geous thing  for  a  nation,  but  that  a  power- 
ful Opposition  is  as  necessary  to  the  good 
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government  of  this  country,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  liberties,  and  the  elucidation 
of  great  principles  of  policy,  as  a  Govern- 
ment however  strong,  however  eminent 
tho  talents  of  the  individuals  who  form 
it,  or  however  distinguished  or  adroit 
in  Parliamentary  debate.  This  is  the 
charge  we  have  always  brought  against 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  disappointment,  however 
just,  of  a  few  individuals,  or  of  any  party  in 
this  House;  but  it  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  who  are  interested  in 
the  intelligible  position  of  public  men,  and 
who  feel  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  tliis 
nation  that  that  green  table  should  divide 
different  opinions  as  well  as  different  indi- 
viduals. We  are  not  to  be  met,  wo  who 
make  this  charge,  by  telling  us  that  we 
changed  our  opinions  about  the  second 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  or  the  Facto- 
ries Bill.  The  quarrel  is  great,  it  is  a  na- 
tional quarrel,  not  an  individual  one.  It  is 
not  a  miserable  squabble  between  indivi- 
dual Members  of  Parliament,  and  we  are 
not  to  be  answered  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  First  Minister  going  to  that  red  box 
and  telling  us,  M  Do  not  remind  us  of  the 
past.  It  is  very  true  that  we  entered  this 
Parliament  merely  as  private  Members, 
and  that  our  representations  and  your  con- 
fidence made  us  Ministers  of  State.  It  is 
very  true  that  we  have  acted  exactly  con- 
trary as  we  promised.  But  all  this  is  for- 
gotten.'' 

"  Sod  tu  nblitus  ©s 
At  Di  memincrint,  meminit  fides  fides." 

And  I  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
friends,  though  they  may  have  forgotten  all 
this,  the  violated  principles  of  political  mo- 
rality have  not  forgotten  it:  it  is  remem- 
bered by  the  outraged  faith  of  England.  Now, 
1  will  give  an  instance  from  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  night 
of  the  system — no  not  the  system,  but  the 
conspiracy — carrying  on  against  tho  Par- 
liament of  England — against  the  frank  and 
honourable  manner  of  governing  England 
by  decided  principles  of  policy.  I  take 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
a  most  important  and  interesting  subject, 
and  if  he  can  satisfactorily  explain,  then 
1  shall  not  only  be  satisfied,  but  surprised. 
1  am  speaking  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's conduct  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  when  he  was  vindicating  it  with 
the  highflying  time  which  late  at  night  ho 
knows  how  to  assume.  He  said — *'  I  had 
to  chunse  between  organizing  a  decided 
and  interminable  opposition  to  all  change 
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with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  under- 
taking*— if  the  noble  Lord  felt  himself  un- 
able to  undertake  it — the  foundation  of  final 
legislation  on  the  subject.' '  Now,  no- 
thing could  be  more  constitutional,  no- 
thing more  Parliamentary,  than  this  po- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his 
speech  of  Friday  night.  He  was  either  to 
stick  to  his  principles,  or,  if  he  thought 
they  were  wrong,  he  was  to  give  the  noble 
Lord  permission  to  carry  his  own  prin- 
ciples into  action ;  and  if  the  noble  Lora  had 
not  the  power  to  do  that,  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  a  most  constitutional 
manner,  said,  "  I  had  a  right  to  change 
my  opinions  if  I  thought  necessary  ;  and, 
if  the  State  required  it  then,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  those  principles  into  effect.' ' 
Now  I  want  to  know,  if  this  be  an  exact 
description  of  the  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  if  he  felt  it  was  his 
duty  utterly  to  oppose  all  change,  or  to 
give  permission,  according  to  the  genius 
of  our  Constitution,  to  the  noble  Lord 
to  carry  those  principles  into  action,  how 
was  it  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
a  week  before  he  gave  this  opportunity  to 
the  noble  Lord,  attempted  to  induce  his 
own  Cabinet  to  carry  those  principles 
into  effect?  I  want  this  answered.  I  asked 
the  question  before,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  called  it  "  bandying  perso- 
nalities." But,  a  few  weeks  after,  he  who 
never  forgets  the  necessity  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary explanation  in  the  long  run,  informed 
us  that  he  was  going  to  explain  the  whole 
circumstances.  I  listened  with  profound 
attention.  It  happened,  by  chance,  that 
I  sat  nearly  opposite  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. I  am  certain  that  no  words  which 
fell  from  his  lips  escaped  my  ears ;  and 
tins  I  know,  that  he  spoke  on  the  subject 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  his  statements 
were  infinitely  interesting.  Twice  he  told 
us  that  he  was  going  to  explain  all,  and 
finally  he  dazzled  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
House  by  reading  them  a  secret  and  confi- 
dential State  Paper;  but  the  slightest  ap- 
proximation to  a  specific  explanation  of  the 
great  fact — that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
never  gave ;  he  has  never  given  it ;  and 
that  we  wait  for.  But  why  do  I  remind 
the  House  and  the  country  of  this  myste- 
rious and  inexplicable  passage  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now?  It 
is,  that  he  finished  his  speech  on  Friday 
night  last  by  saying — 

"  If  it  is  asserted  that  I  wished  to  interfere  in 
the  settlement  of  this  question  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  that  is  the  foulest  calumny  which  the 
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vindictive  imagination  of  a  political  opponent  ever 
dictated." 

The  vindictive  imagination  of  a  political 
opponent  dictate  this  calumny !  Why,  I 
find  it  in  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  this 
House,  I  find  it  in  the  minutes  of  his  own 
Parliamentary  explanations  ;  and  he  who 
described  that  imputation  as  the  foulest 
calumny  of  a  vindictive  imagination,  was 
describing  the  conduct  which  he  had  him- 
self confessed.  I  have  made  these  obser- 
vations on  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the 
attack  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made 
on  the  noble  Lord  near  me  as  to  his  polit- 
ical consistency.  As  far  as  his  political 
consistency  is  concerned,  my  noble  Friend 
is  ready  to  pit  his  against  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  the  great  controversy 
which  is  going  on  before  the  House  and 
the  country,  which  touches  the  very  foun- 
dation and  genius  of  our  Parliamentary 
Constitution,  is  to  be  degraded  to  a  per- 
sonal quarrel.  That  is  the  point  which  I 
put  to  the  House,  and  which  I  leave  to 
their  grave  and  honest  consideration.  But 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  determined, 
I  suppose,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ambitions 
career  of  my  noble  Friend,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  another  attack  on  him.  I 
wish  to  be  quite  exact,  and  I  will  quote 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  words. 
He  said — 

"  That  the  noble  Lord  had  assumed,  for  the 
first  time,  a  license  in  debate,  a  license  that  was 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  legitimate  debate." 

And  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  at  War 
also  admonished  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
previous  night,  and  reminded  us  in  tones 
of  indignation,  that — 

"  We  had  been  addressed  in  language  never  be- 
fore used  in  Parliament,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
never  be  made  use  of  again." 

It  seems  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  too  strong.  It  was  not  Parliamen- 
tary. And,  above  all,  my  noble  Friend's 
describing  Gentlemen  in  office  as  janisaries, 
appears  to  have  excited,  as  it  does  now, 
the  indignation  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. Sir,  I  observed  on  that  occasion, 
notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  that  you  did  not  think 
fit  to  interpose ;  and,  Sir,  when  I  remem- 
ber the  language  that  has  been  used  in 
this  House  by  men  of  great  light  and  lead- 
ing, by  the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators 
that  England  has  ever  produced,  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  you  did  not  interpose. 
And,  Sir,  I  only  regret  that  those  who  I 
suppose  are  the  new  generation  to  which 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  appear 
not  to  have  that  acquaintance  with  the  Par- 
liamentary history '  of  their  country  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Memher  of  Parliament 
to  have.  Now,  I  will  not  trouhle  the 
House  with  a  long  or  even  a  familiar  ex- 
tract :  I  am  going  to  read  a  short  passage 
from  a  speech  of  one  who  may  fairly  he 
described  as  the  greatest  Parliamentary 
orator  that  ever  existed  in  this  country; 
and  I  do  so  out  of  respect  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  who 
is  an  admirer,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
successor  of  that  distinguished  man. 
Sir,  when  I  heard  the  language  of  my 
noble  Friend,  who  spoke  without  any  pre- 
vious communication  with  me — [a  laugh] 
— I  mean,  of  course,  as  to  any  particular  ex- 
pressions he  used.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site seem  to  have  found  some  mare's  nest.  I 
hope  they  will  find  it  amusing.  But  I  think 
they  will  find  that  they  have  no  cause 
to  laugh. — Sir,  there  is  on  record  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Fox — the  greatest  he  ever  made — 
from  which  I  would  quote  a  very  short  pas- 
sage. I  think  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
for  me  to  read  it  to  the  House,  for  these 
are  mealy-mouthed  times,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  know,  how  in  the  great  days  of 
Parliamentary  struggle — in  the  days  when 
there  were  giants — Ministers  and  the  op- 
ponents of  Ministers  expressed  themselves 
in  Parliament.  It  is  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Fox  that  I  am  about  to  quote.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  spoken  in  the  debate, 
but  his  speech  is  not  reported.  In  a  note, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  he  had  reproached 
Ministers  with  basely  clinging  to  their  of- 
fices. What  answer  did  Mr.  Fox  give  to 
the  charge  ?  He  said — 

"  And  onco  for  all,  let  no  man  complain  of 
strong  language.  Things  have  now  arrived  at 
such  a  crisis  as  renders  it  impossible  to  Hj>eak 
without  warmth.  IX'licacy  and  roserve  are  crimi- 
nal where  the  intercuts  of  England  are  at  hazard." 

This,  Sir,  was  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Fox,  then  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  virtually  Prime  Minister.  He 
went  on  to  add — 

"  Tho  various  points  in  dispute  arc  such  as  strike 
to  tho  heart,  and  it  were  unmanly  and  pusillani- 
mous to  wrap  up  in  smooth  and  deceitful  colours 
object*  which,  in  their  nature  and  consequences, 
are  calculated  to  All  us  with  a  mixture  of  indigna- 
tion and  horror." 

[Mr.  S.  Woiitley  :  Hear,  hear ! ]  The  right 
lion.  Gentleman,  tho  Judge  Advocate,  it 
seems,  is  not  satisfied.  I  am  reading  the 
whole  of  the  passage,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  give  what  might  appear  to  bo  a 
garbled  extract.    The  passage  I  more  par- 


ticularly refer  to  is  this :  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tinued— 

"  But  for  God's  sake  strangle  us  not  in  the 
very .  moment  when  we  look  for  success  and 
triumph  by  an  infamous  string  of  bedchamber 
janisaries." 

And  the  rest  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  was  couched  in  language  almost 
equally  strong.  I  remember  a  similar  pas- 
sage in  a  speech  of  another  great  states- 
man, Mr.  Grenville,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  being  "  opposed  by  persons  in 
office,  who  were  sent,  like  janisaries, 
to  strangle  or  despatch  his  Bills."  Why, 
Sir,  I  want  to  know  what  language  my 
noble  Friend  used  was  worse  than  this  ?  I 
will  not  read  another  passage  which  I  have, 
because  I  have  given  the  key  which  I  have 
no  doubt  many  Gentlemen  will  follow  up. 
But  one  short  passage  I  may  give  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  said,  speaking  of 
his  opponents — 

"  The  whole  compass  of  language  did  not  afford 
words  sufficiently  strong  to  mark  the  contempt  be 
entertained  for  their  conduct  —  their  impudent 
avowal  of  political  profligacy,  as  if  that  species  of 
treachery  were  less  infamous  than  any  other.  It 
was  not  only  a  degradation  of  a  station  which 
ought  to  ho  occupied  only  by  the  highest  and 
most  exemplary  honour,  hut  they  forfeited  by  it  all 
claim  to  the  character  of  gentlemen,  and  were  re- 
duced to  a  level  with  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
the  species." 

And  yet  the  Secretary  at  War  gets  up  and 
tells  us  that  we  use  language  that  was 
never  used  in  Parliament  before,  and  which 
ho  hopes  will  never  be  used  again.  Is  it 
come  to  this,  that  we  are  to  be  lectured 
by  the  Secretary  at  War  ?  I  recommend 
him  to  get  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
to  study  them  day  and  night ;  his  nervous 
and  masculine  eloquence  will  not  suf- 
fer by  the  perusal.  I  now  approach  a  sub- 
ject, to  which  I  cannot  allude  without  un- 
affected pain.  [Laughter.]  Sir,  there  may 
be  some  who  will  treat  with  derision  tho 
memory  of  a  great  man  ;  but,  I  confess, 
whatever  may  be  my  feelings  on  the  con- 
duct of  any  individual,  if  he  have  been  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  been  an  illustrious 
Member  of  this  Senate,  and  particularly  if 
he  has  left  us  for  ever,  I  would  not  re- 
ceive an  allusion  to  his  memory  with  the 
miserable  sneer  which  I  heard  just  now. 
Soon  after  the  noble  Lord,  the  other  night* 
had  used  language  which,  although  strictly 
parliamentary,  because  justified  by  the 
greatest  authorities,  appeared  to  have  as- 
tonished tho  First  Minister,  and  astounded 
the  Secretary  at  War,  he  made  other  allu- 
sions  which    touched    some  secret 
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The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  I 
say  it  in  bis  presence,  for  I  know  he  is  su- 
perior to  any  petty  offence  on  the  subject — 
the  noble  Lord,  if  he  has  one  characteristic 
stronger  than  another,  it  is  his  total  ab- 
sence of  affectation  and   pretence.     The 
noble  Lord  never  comes  here  but  he  al- 
ways tells  us  that  he  does  so  most  unwill- 
ingly, and  that  he  has  been  pressed  against 
his  will  into  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
He  always  tells  us,  "  I  am  no  ripe  scholar, 
I  am  not  a  practised  statesman,  1  am  not  an 
orator ;    cannot  you    get    some   one    else 
to    lead  you  than   me  ?      I  was    bred    a 
soldier ;    I   never  aspired    to    more    than 
the  reputation  of  a  high-spirited  and  ho- 
nourable   English    gentleman. "      I  must 
say   it  not   in   his   praise;    for,   I    think, 
with    his    great    abilities    and    his    high 
station,  it  is  a  deficiency  in  such  a  man  ; 
but    the   fact   is,    that   he   is   not    ambi- 
tious.     Any  one  who   knows    him    inti- 
mately, knows  that  the  idea — and  it  is  a 
legitimate  idea — of  his  rising  in  the  State 
is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  never  entered 
his  mind.     The  noble   Lord   says  it  was 
once  his  happiness,  and  it  is  still  his  pride, 
to  have  filled  the  humblest  situation  of  a 
political  career  near  to  a  great  Minister  ; 
and  from  that  period  he  has  not  sought 
nor  wished  to  occupy  any  office,  however 
exalted  ;  and  even  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (SirR.  Peel)  has  admitted,  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  his  constant  but  pure  and 
disinterested  supporter.     The  noble  Lord 
may  have  expressed  himself  with  unusual 
warmth    and    vigour.       I    am   not   sure, 
however,    but    the    racy    vigour   of    his 
brave    honesty    is    not    worth    all    that 
pompous  plausibility,  and  all  that  solemn 
adroitness — all    that    "  damnable    itera- 
tion '  of  stale    sophistry  and  frigid  com- 
monplace   which    are    now   held    to    con- 
stitute modern  eloquence,  the  noble  Lord, 
speaking    with   earnestness,    and   remem- 
bering  his    early   position,    the    only   po- 
sition in  public  life  which  he  ever  aspired 
to,  the  humblest  position  which  a  political 
career   can  offer,  near  a  great  Minister, 
and  one  to  whom   he  was  bound  by  the 
dearest  and  nearest  ties — the  noble  Lord 
stated  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
hunted  to  death  Mr.  Canning — the  noble 
Lord  stated,   that  in  tho  year   1829  the 
right   hon.   Gentleman   had   admitted,    or 
rather  announced,  that  in  the  year  1825 
he  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  that  what 
was    called   the    Catholic    question    must 
be  settled — that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  resist  those  claims — and  that,  if  they 


could  be  settled  by  his  leaving  office,  he 
was  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice.     The 
noble  Lord,  remembering  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  conduct  in  1827  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning— remembering  the  effect  which  that 
conduct  had  on  the  career — probably  on 
the  life  of  Mr.  Canning — the  noble  Lord 
taking  the  position  laid  down  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  that  it  was  base 
in  a  Minister  to  conceal  a  change  of  opinion, 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  when  in  1825 
he  changed   his  opinion   on  the  Catholic 
question,  in  the  year  1827  he  rose  in  that 
House    and    made    an   explanation   with 
respect  to  the   causes    of    his    severance 
from  Mr.  Canning,  which  he  never  would 
forget.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
an  answer  which  I   need  not  recapitulate, 
but  which  I  recapitulate  only  from  a  desire 
not  to  be  unfair  towards  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  because  it  will  be  in  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  every  one  who  listened 
to  it.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
in  the  year  1 829 — not,  of  course,  denying 
the  communication  with  Lord  Liverpool — 
when  he  announced  that  communication  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  announced  no- 
thing more  than  he  had  explained  in  1827 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning  himself. 
Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  read  this 
speech.     He  read  the  speech  which  he  had 
made  in  1827,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Canning; 
bnt  the  House  will  recollect  that  he  never 
read  the  speech  which  the  noble  Lord  al- 
leged contained  the  great  admission,  and 
which  was  the    only   question  before  the 
House.      The  right  hon.    Gentleman   re- 
ferred to  that  speech,   but  never  read  it. 
I  thought  it  due,   however,  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  read  it,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  passage  from  that  speech,  a3  I  find 
it  reported  in  Hansard  : — 

"  So  far  as  my  own  course  in  this  question  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind  in  1825,  when  I  was  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Minister  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  found  myself  in  a  minority  of  this 
House  upon  this  question.  When  I  then  saw  the 
numbers  arrayed  against  me,  I  felt  that  my  posi- 
tion as  a  Minister  was  untenable.  The  moment, 
Sir,  that  I,  the  Minister  responsible  for  tho  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  found  that  I  was  loft  in  a 
minority  on  the  question,  which  was  of  paramount 
interest  and  importance  to  that  country,  that  mo- 
ment I  sought  to  bo  relieved  from  the  duties  and 
responsibility  of  office.  I  stated  to  fhe  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, that  in  consequence  of  tho  decision 
given  against  me  in  this  House,  it  was  my  anxious 
wish  to  be  relieved  from  office." 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  that 
perfectly   bears    out  what  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  said  the  other  night;  he  did 
not  say  anything,  according  to  this  re- 
port, which  he  did  not  say  in  1827  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Canning;  hut  that  certainly 
contradicts  all  that  many  gentlemen  who 
were  connected  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
who  were  Members  of  this  House  at  the 
time  I  believe.  That  speech,  remember, 
was  made  in  1820.  Now,  Sir,  I  make  no 
charge  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
but  I  say  that  the  speech  I  have  read  from 
is  a  garbled,  a  mutilated,  or,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  this  House,  a  corrected  report 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech;  and 
that  it  omits,  and  entirely  omits,  that  im- 
portant statement  which  is  the  great  ques- 
tion to-night.  That  I  will  proceed  to 
prove.  It  so  happens  that  in  those  days 
there  were  two  reports  of  what  was  said 
in  this  House;  for  there  was  then  not 
merely  Hansard,  the  speeches  in  which 
arc  generally  corrected  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
themselves,  but  there  was  also  the  Mirror 
of  Parliament,  the  speeches  in  which  were 
taken  in  shorthand,  verbatim  by  the  most 
able  shorthand  writers,  most  of  them  being 
men  of  education  and  intelligence,  and  at 
that  time  the  speeches  were  published 
every  three  days.  Now,  Sir,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  it  appears 
from  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  rcallv  said  in  that  famous 
speech  of  1829  :— 

"  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  bc£  to 
say,  my  own  course  i»  the  wmic  a.i  that  which  aug- 
mented itself  to  my  mind  in  H2/>,  when  1  was  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Minister  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  found  myself  in  a  minority  upon  the 
Catholic  question  in  this  House.  I  felt  that,  look- 
ing at  the  iuiimImts  arrny<>d  against  me,  my  posi- 
tion as  a  Minister  was  untenable.  The*  moment 
that  I  found  that  I  was  in  a  minority  on  that  <] mo- 
tion, I  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  advisable  that  1 
fihould  continue  to  ho  charged  with  the  rcf|>onsi- 
hility  of  Irish  alfairs.  I  stated  to  tie*  Karl  of 
Liver|Niol,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, that  in  eonxeqwnre  of  the  decision 
against  me  by  the  voices  of  the  representatives  of 
that  coiintT.v,  the  time  was  come  when  something 
resjHM'ting  the  Catholics  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
In*  done,  or  that  I  should  he  relieved  from  the 
dutie*  of  the  otlice  1  held,  as  it  wan  my  anxious 
whdi  to  in'." 

Tin1  words  left  out  in  the  report  of  Hansard 
are  these  : — 

"  I  stated  tn  th"  Karl  of  Liverpool,  tliat  in  oon- 
nr<|iiciire  of  the  decision  against  nie  by  the  voire* 
of  the  rcpres4>ntati\es  of  Ireland,  something  re- 
sjM»cting  tin*  Catholics,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  W 
done." 

Hut  tills.  Sir,  is  only  the  commencement 
of  my  proof.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  un- 
derstood that  though  you  may  alter  your 


own  speech  for  Hansard,  yon  cannot  alter 
the  answer  to  it.  There  may  be  two  ver- 
sions of  a  speech — the  speech  for  the  House, 
and  the  speech  for  posterity.  An  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  was  then  the  head  of  a 
party  that  had  also  been  betrayed,  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  this  House, 
and  who  had  since  been  a  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  answer  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  though 
not  in  Hansard,  used  this  language : — 

"  If  at  tl»at  period  the  policj  of  conceding  the 
Catholic  question  were  clear  to  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman.  I  pay  tliat  in  justice  to  himselC  in 
justice  to  hi*  Friends,  in  justice  to  the  country,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Canning  himself,  who  has  always 
been  the  able,  powerful,  and  consistent  adrocate 
of  the  Catholics,  lie  ought  not  to  have  concealed 
it.  If,  as  he  now  says,  he  liad  discovered  in  1325 
the  necessity  of  passim?  this  question,  I  ask  why 
he  did  not  say  so  in  1*27,  and  give  bis  support  to 
Mr.  Canning  then,  when  the  supposed  difference 
l>etween  him  and  Mr.  Canning  obtained  fur  him 
the  support  of  many  hon.  (rentlemen  who  differed 
with  him  only  on  that,  widen  I  confess  was  the 
case  with  mcT 

Sir,  that  was  a  memorable  speech.  It  was 
the  speech  in  which  Sir  £.  Knatchball 
used  the  phrase  nusquam  tuta  fides.  It 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  expressions 
of  the  speaker.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  obliged  to  get  up  and  notice 
it;  but  he  did  not  notice  that  passage; 
he  never  denied  that  he  had  proposed 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1825,  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  respecting  the  Ca- 
tholics, though  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
had  repeated  that  statement.  No,  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  his 
guilt,  if  guilt  it  were:  and  it  is  only  in  1846 
that  he  vindicates  himself  by  referring  to  a 
different  speech,  and  quotes  a  report  which 
I  have  proved  is  not  a  correct  one.  Now, 
Sir,  1  have  a  ritrht  to  speak  of  that  report 
of  the  speech  I  have  read  from  in  Hansard, 
as  being  corrected  by  authority,  for  I  find 
a  note — and  every  one  knows  how  seldom 
one  finds  notes  in  Hansanl — on  the  .5th  of 
March,  lSL'J),  appended  to  tho  beginning 
of  the  right  hon.  (lent Ionian's  speech,  in 
these  words,  *'  Inserted  with  the  permis- 
sion and  approbation  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel."  Now,  I  have  Wen  informed  that 
the  report  I  have  quoted  from  the  Mir- 
mr  nf  Parliament  was  made  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row, one  of  the  finest  shorthand  writers 
in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  education 
and  intelligence.  Hut  after  all,  it  is  Sir 
K.  Knatchhuirs  speech  that  proves  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  would  prevent  anj 
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imputation  being  substantiated  against  Mr. 
Barrow's  accuracy,  if  there  was  any  made. 
But  not  satisfied  even  with  this,  I  thought 
it  discreet  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
most  eminent  newspaper  of  the  time —  The 
Times  of  the  6th  of  March  1829,  and  there 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  reported 
thus : — 

"  He  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the  head 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  in  his  opinion 
the  time  had  come  when  something  respecting 
the  Catholics  ought  to  he  done,  and  that  he  must 
he  relieved  from  the  duties  of  his  office." 

Therefore,  Sir,  it  appears  also  by  this  re- 
port that,  in  1825,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  time  had  come 
when  something  respecting  the  Catholics 
ought  to  be  done.  After  this,  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  more  evidence ; 
I  have  accomplished  the  vindication  of  my 
noble  Friend,  who  had  not  the  power  of 
speaking  again  in  this  debate.  My  noble 
Friend  told  me  that  there  were  no  means 
by  which  he  could  have  the  power  of  speak- 
ing again;  though  I  had  hoped  means 
might  have  been  found  ;  and  therefore  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  undertake  his  defence. 
I  have  not  rested  this  case  on  the  autho- 
rity of  anonymous  publications,  though 
they  are  anonymous  publications,  as  the 
Quarterly  Review,  or  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  are 
no  mean  authorities;  for  the  articles  in  them 
are  frequently  written  by  men  high  in  the 
Legislature,  and  cognizant  of  all  that  is 
done  and  all  that  is  said  by  public  men.  I 
believe  there  is  many  a  Cabinet  Minister 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  at  this  moment 
that  has  written  articles  in  those  reviews  ; 
and  there  have  been  several  contributors 
to  them  who  have  been  Prime  Ministers, 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Canning  himself. 
Now,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  April, 
1829,  in  an  article  on  the  state  of  parties, 
written,  I  believe,  by  a  man  who  was  not 
to  be  misled  with  respect  to  transactions 
in  which  he  had  himself  taken  a  great 
part,  this  is  the  language  used.  In 
tho  former  part  of  the  article  he  gave  a 
character  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  I  omit,  as  it  is  not  very  favourable 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  bring  it  forward 
on  the  present  occasion  : — 

"  Sir  R.  Pool  at  that  time  told  Mr.  Canning,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  his  unlooked-for  op- 
position to  Mr.  Canning  was  grounded  on  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  qaestion  ;  yet  at 
that  very  time  he  had  in  his  writing-desk  a  letter 
in  which  two  years  before  he  had  told  Lord  Liver- 
pool that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Catholic  claims  ought 


to  be  granted,  and  proposing  that  he  should  retire 
from  office  in  the  mean  time." 

It  is  true  that  is  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation ;  but  then  it  is  widely  circulated: 
the  passage  was  read  in  society,  and  it 
never  received  any  contradiction.  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  there 
was  no  misconception  between  him  and 
Mr.  Canning  ;  that  in  1827,  when  he  made 
that  explanation,  Mr.  Canning  immediately 
responded  in  terms  which  did  not  look  as 
if  Mr.  Canning  thought  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  hunt  him  to  death.  We  are 
all  aware  of  what  Mr.  Canning  said  on  that 
occasion.  He  offered  some  Parliamentary 
compliments  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
he  acknowledged  the  candour  and  sincerity 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  We  must  all 
acknowledge  that  such  is  his  character. 
That  was  on  the  21st  of  May.  This  is  the 
character  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  always  referring.  Why,  before 
forty-eight  hours  were  over,  Mr.  Canning 
had  expressed  his  real  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
opposition  commenced  in  a  manner  which 
outraged  all  decency.  A  party  of  Gentle- 
men—I will  not  inquire  what  great  house 
they  were  dining  at,  though  I  have  been 
told — came  down  to  this  House,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  among  them;  the  debate 
was  the  shipping  interest;  a  late  Colleague 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rose  and  deli- 
vered himself  of  a  speech  which,  if  that 
Gentleman  were  a  Parliamentary  authority 
at  all,  I  should  quote  as  exceeding  in  viru- 
lence anything  which  might  be  to  tho  taste 
even  of  Mr.  Fox.  And  the  third  day  after 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  received  his  cha- 
racter for  candour  and  sincerity,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  rose  and  delivered  one  of 
the  most  violent  opposition  speeches  ever 
heard  in  Parliament.  What  did  Mr.  Can- 
ning say  then  ? — 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "  I  rejoice,  Sir, 
however,  that  the  standard  of  opposition  is  at 
length  unfurled  in  this  House.  Such  an  act  is,  to 
me,  worth  a  thousand  professions  of  qualified  neu- 
trality. In  whatever  mind  the  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion lurks,  let  it  come  boldly  forth,  and  boldly  will 
I  meet  it.  I  never  have  shrunk — I  never  will 
shrink — from  explanation  or  defence,  whether  the 
charge  preferred  against  me  be  conveyed  in  the 
avowed  hostility  of  the  open  and  manly  foe,  or  in 
the  not  less  dangerous  insinuation  of  the  disavow- 
ed opponent." 

"  Now,"  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  "  I 
did  not  hunt  him  to  death. "  I  am  not  going 
to  enter  any  details  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  hunt  Mr.  Canning  to  death.  That 
is  a  poetical  phrase;  that  is  metaphorical 
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language;  and  it  only  expresses  the  feeling 
entertained  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
Mr.  Canning.  If  I  were  to  enter  on  such 
matter,  I  must  go  into  secret  councils — 
into  private  correspondence.  I  must  speak 
of  newspapers  set  up  to  hunt  the  noble 
victim — newspapers  supported  by  men  who 
were  members  of  Mr.  Canning's  Govern- 
ment. I  must  go  into  details  on  which  I 
will  not  enter.  What  I  have  met  to-night 
is  the  challenge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  meet  his  reply  addressed  to  the  new 
generation  of  Members,  not  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  with  an  imperfect  hold  of 
details  which  occurred  nineteen  years  ago; 
but  after  ho  had  taken  one,  two,  throe, 
even  four  days,  to  get  up  his  case.  He  camo 
with  these  extracts,  which  I  have  proved 
to  be  garbled.  He  came  with  a  suppressio 
veri  unprecedented  in  the  debates  of  this 
House.  I  havo  brought  you  a  version  to 
the  letter.  I  have  brought  you  evidence — 
unintentional  evidence  —  which  confirms 
that  version.  I  have  placed  before  the 
House  in  its  true  light  that  great  passage, 
in  its  history  that  memorable  avowal.  It 
is  nineteen  years  ago  since  it  occurred,  and 
posterity  has  decided  upon  it.  "  But," 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  no- 
ble Lord,  ••  if  such  has  been  my  conduct, 
how  can  you  justify  your  conduct  in 
calling  me  your  right  hon.  Friend  ?"  Is  it 
necessary  to  notice  such  a  charge.  I  recollect 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  at  the 
head  of  that  great  Pharisaical  confederacy 
called  the  "Conservative  Opposition,"  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  more  than  300  hon. 
Friends,  many  of  whom  he  did  not  know  by 
name,  and  many  whose  appearance  if  he 
had  to  identify  them  he  could  not  recollect. 
"Hut,"  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
"  why  elect  me  for  your  leader  ("  It  has 
sometimes    been    mv  lot  to  notice  in  this 


the  list  of  those  who  voted  against  him, 
and  turned  him  out  of  the  Government. 
When  Lord  Stanley  felt  it  his  duty  to  cross 
the  House,  my  noble  Friend  followed  his 
Friend  Lord  Stanley — his  personal  and  pri- 
vate Friend,  as  well  as  political  leader. 
Under  such  circumstances,  can  you  be  held 
to  have  become  the  personal  follower  of 
an  individual  with  whom  you  have  no 
official  connexion,  and  with  whom,  dur- 
ing nineteen  years,  you  have  had  no 
private  intimacy?  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  my  noble  Friend  has  had  less  per- 
sonal intimacy  than  any  other  Gentle- 
man of  the  party  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Yet  now  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says,  "  You  arc  barred  from  taking 
such  a  course,  because,  though  yon  were 
probably  never  under  my  rooft  and  never 
accepted  a  favour  from  me,  you  still  were 
pleased  in  Parliamentary  parlance  to  call 
me  your  right  hon.  Friend."  Sir,  I  think  I 
have  answered  the  elaborate  attack  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  noble  Lord— 
his  attack  on  my  noble  Friend's  consist- 
ency, his  attack  on  his  Parliamentary  lan- 
guage, his  attack  upon  the  imputation  my 
noble  Friend  made  upon  him  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  Mr. 
Canning.  But  I  trust  I  have  done  mora 
than  vindicate  my  noble  Friend.  I  trust 
I  have  put  in  its  true  and  intelligible  light 
that  mysterious  passage  which  has  so  long 
perplexed  the  politicians  of  Europe,  aud 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  Friday 
night  so  elaborately  explained  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  rising  generation.  I  am  not 
surprised,  that,  closely  connected  with  Mr. 
Canning  as  he  was,  my  noble  Friend  should 
have  expressed  himself  as  he  did.  The 
feeling  to  which  he  gave  utterance  is  shared 
by  all  who  have  had  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Canning.     I   never  sr.w  Mr.  Canning  hut 


House  the  extraordinary  tone  of  the  right  i  once,  when  I  had  no  expectation  of  ever 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  being  a  Member  of  this  IIor.se,  but  I  cau 
entitled  to  be  sole  Minister  of  England,  recollect  it  but  as  yesterday  when  1  listen- 
lie  comes  to  this  House  and  says,  ••  I  am  ed  to  almost  the  last  accents — I  may  say 
about  to  make  an  exposition  of  my  policy."  j  the   dying  wonls — of  that  great  man.     I 


Gentl 


eman. 


Hut  I  must  tell  the  right  hon 
that   when   a   party  is 
single    individual   who 
was   but  a   very  humble   Member  of  that 
party;   but  when  I  joined  the  Conservative 
Opposition,  1    followed  an  eminent  person- 
age to  whom  I  was  warmly  and  personally 
attached.      My   noble  Friend    was  attach- 
ed both   in   public   and  in   private  life   to 
Lord    StanW  '.      Far    from    acknowledg- 
ing the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  his  leader, 
my  noble   Friend's  name  will  be  found  in 


ran  recall  the  lightning  thiidi  «»f  that  eye, 
formed,  it  is  not  a  i  and  the  tumult  of  that  ethereal  brow;  htill 
gives  it  shape.  I  j  lingers  in  my  ear  the  melody  of  that  voice. 
Hut,  Sir,  when  shall  \ie  see  another  Mr. 
('aiming — a  man  who  ruled  this  House 
as  a  man  rulc>  a  high-bred  >tced.  as 
Alexander  ruled  l»ue«'phalus — [«  /«»////*] — 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  the  hor«eand  the 
rider  were  equally  proud.  I  thank  that 
hon.  Gi-iitleiii.1.!!  for  his  LiutIi.  I  know 
that  time-*  are  chained—  the  pulse  nf  the 
national  heart  does  m,t  heat  as  high   as 
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once  it  did.  The  tone  and  temper  of  this 
House  are  not  as  elevated  and  brave  as 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Canning;  nor  am  I 
surprised,  when  the  vulture  rules  where 
once  the  eagle  reigned.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  once  said  that  Ireland  was 
his  great  difficulty.  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  why  Ireland  was  his  great 
difficulty,  and  whether,  if  he  had  act- 
ed with  frankness  to  Mr.  Canning  in  re- 
ference to  his  communication  with  Lord 
Liverpool  in  1825,  Ireland  would  have  been 
his  great  difficulty  ?  This  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  feel  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  we  are  about  again  to  divide 
on  an  Irish  question — a  division  which  may 
be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  his  power. 
It  is  Nemesis  that  inspires  this  debate,  and 
dictates  this  division,  and  seals  with  the 
stigma  of  Parliamentary  reprobation  the 
catastrophe  of  a  sinister  career. 

Slit  It.  PEEL:  I  am  aware,  Sir,  that 
the  forms  and  usages  of  the  House  pre- 
clude me  from  making  any  reply  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  still,  in  a  matter 
purely  personal,  I  dare  say  the  House  will 
do  that  which  it  has  almost  uniformly  done, 
wave  a  rigid  adherence  to  established  usage, 
for  the  purpose  not  of  enabling  me  to  make 
a  reply,  but  rather  of  desiring  Gentlemen, 
in  justice,  to  suspend  their  judgment  till  an 
opportunity  for  reply  comes.  The  whole 
of  this  question  turns  upon  this  single  fact 
— did  I,  or  did  I  not,  in  1825,  state  to  Lord 
Liverpool  that  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question  was  changed,  and  that  a  settle- 
ment should  be  made?  The  whole,  I  re- 
peat, turns  upon  that  fact.  Well,  then,  I 
publicly  assert,  that  the  report  of  my  speech 
of  the  5th  of  March,  1829,  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  truth;  that  I  said  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  1825,  that  my  position  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ilome  Depart- 
ment, the  only  one  of  the  Government  op- 
posing the  Catholic  claims,  yet  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  Ireland,  and  seeing 
my  Colleagues  in  constant  concert  with  my 
opponents,  made  my  position,  being  alone 
in  that  House,  so  intolerable,  that  I  asked 
to  resign  my  situation  in  the  Ministry.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  I  stated  that,  re- 
taining my  opinions,  I  was  anxious  to  ten- 
der my  resignation,  but  was  prevented  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  induced  me  to  remain. 
In  1825,  I  opposed  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  In  1825,  Lord  Liverpool  made 
the  strongest  speech  he  had  perhaps 
made  on  that  subject ;  and  I  beg  also  to 
refer  to  what  I  said  on  the  same  subject, 
as    utterly  inconsistent   with  my  having 


given  my  advice  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  set- 
tle the  Catholic  question,  or  even  with 
having  an  opinion  in  my  heart  that  those 
claims  should  be  settled.  In  1827,  I  of- 
fered opposition  still  to  the  Catholic  claims; 
and  in  1828,  I  continued  the  same  opposi- 
tion. I  found  in  1828,  that  my  position 
resembled  that  in  which  I  was  placed  in 
1825  ;  and  I  said  I  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue responsible  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Ireland.  When  the  circum- 
stances of  1829  took  place,  I  then  said, 
for  the  first  time,  to  my  noble  Friend  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  not  only 
that  I  must  relinquish  my  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  over- 
ruled my  views,  but  that  my  opinion 
was,  that  the  time  had  now  come  when 
the  question  should  be  decided,  and  that 
in  a  private  capacity  I  should  do  all  I 
could  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  As  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
why,  there  has  been  a  lapse  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  since  that  article  was 
published.  But  here  let  me  say,  that  all 
the  evidence  on  the  subject  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  quoting  from,  has 
been  accessible  to  him  ever  since  1829. 
He  had  just  the  same  opportunity  as  he 
has  now  of  making  the  attack  on  me  ;  but 
it  is  reserved  till  the  period  when  I  have 
taken  the  course  which  I  have  done  on  the 
present  question.  And  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  expected  that  after  the  lapse  of  seven- 
teen years  I  am  to  reconcile  any  contradic- 
tion that  may  be  discovered,  or  to  answer 
any  charge  that  may  have  been  brought 
against  me.  The  main  question,  how- 
ever, is,  did  I  in  1825,  or  did  I  not,  state 
to  Lord  Liverpool  that  my  opinion  was 
changed  ?  Why,  Lord  Liverpool  was  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  do  you  think 
it  probable  that,  considering  the  intercourse 
which  existed  between  them,  had  such  an 
opinion  been  expressed  by  me,  Lord  Liver- 
pool would  not  have  communicated  the  im- 
portant fact  to  Mr.  Canning  ?  As  to  the 
speech  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred, I  certainly  did  do  what  many  others 
have  done — I  corrected  that  speech  ;  and 
what  object,  I  ask,  could  I  have  in  doing 
so?  But  I  spoke  on  the  5th  of  March ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  March,  the  day  after,  I 
find  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  a  report 
of  that  speech  with  which  I  had  no  con- 
cern, and  in  which  you  find  the  answer 
I  made  to  the  question  put  to  me  on  the 
5th.  Then  as  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
What  public  man  will  say  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  answer  that  statement. 
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made  by  an  anonymous  writer,  or  that  the 
statement,  if  not  contradicted,  must  be 
held  as  true  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  contra- 
dict every  malignant  paragraph,  and,  be- 
cause it  J3  not  contradicted,  is  its  truth  to 
be  assumed?  But  this  I  say,  that  as 
the  writer  in  the  Review  asserts  there  is 
a  letter  from  me  in  existence,  in  which  I 
gave  my  opinion  to  Lord  Liverpool  that 
the  Catholic  claims  should  be  settled,  I 
challenge  the  production  of  that  letter. 
What  authority  has  he  that  that  letter 
exists?  If  he  states  that  fact,  I  chal- 
lenge the  production  of  the  letter.  But 
I  will  go  further,  and  pledge  my  honour, 
that  if  the  letter  was  written,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  it,  that  copy  I  will,  in  cxtenso,  give 
to  the  House.  If  it  exists,  it  will  show 
what  were  the  grounds  for  the  expression 
used  in  the  speech  of  the  5th  of  March, 
that  I  had  waited  on  Lord  Liverpool  and 
stated  to  him  what  were  my  intentions.  I 
have  my  belief  that  the  communication 
between  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself  was  a 
verbal  one;  but  if  a  letter  exists,  it  shall  be 
produced.  I  repeat,  however,  that  I  never, 
in  1825—  and  that  is  the  main  fact — inti- 
mated to  Lord  Liverpool  a  personal  change 
in  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims.  I  had  no  right  to  say  one  word 
on  this  subject,  and  I  have  refrained  from 
entering  into  a  full  reply ;  but  allow  me  to 
express  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  House 
for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
saying  thus  much. 

Debate  again  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  1G,  184G. 

MtNUncn.]      Public    Rilia— 1*-   Kopcmakcrs. 
If*    Superintendent  of  Convict*. 
Report  at.    Commons  Inclosure  Act  Amendment. 

Pktitionh  PitKMR.vThD.  By  the  Karl  of  Selkirk,  from  Mi- 
nister* and  Kldcrt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  in 
General  Assembly,  for  the  Better  Observance  of,  and  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquor*  on,  the 
Sabbath.— From  Worcester,  praying  that  the  Recommend- 
ation of  the  (taugc  Commissioners  respecting  a  Uniform 
System  of  (taugc  may  not  be  adopted. —  Prom  FramUuid, 
and  Llanbadarn  Trefeglwys,  against  the  proposed  Union 
of  St.  Auph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Hithop  to  the  Sit*  of  Maiiclie+tcr. — From  Lei- 
cester, and  several  other  places,  in  favour  of  the  ( 'u«tom« 
Duties  Hill  and  Corn  Importation  Bill.-  From  Ilkeston, 
against  parts  of  the  Proposed  Measure  relating  to  the  Law 
of  Settlement.— From  Samuel  Cook,  against  Corn  Impor- 
tation and  Customs  Duties  Bills,  unless  accompanied  by 
the  Itcpcal  of  the  New  Poor  I,aw  Act. 

AXNU1T1KS  TO  VISCOUNT  IIARDINGE 
AM)  LORD  OOUGII. 

The  Earl  of  UH'ON  proposed  to  post- 


pone the  Report  on  the  Amendments  on 
these  Bills. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  asked  for 
what  purpose  the  postponement  of  the 
Report  was  proposed  ? 

Earl  GREY  replied  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  the  noble  Duke  referred  to 
had  been  carried  at  a  time  when  a  great 
majority  of  their  Lordships  were  absent. 
not  having  the  least  notion  that  the  sub- 
ject would  come  under  discussion.  He 
thought  the  decision  at  which  the  House 
had  arrived,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  not  be  considered  conclusive  ;  and 
he  hoped  and  trusted  the  Government 
would  give  their  Lordships  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  it.  If  they  did  so,  he  for 
one  would  support  them  with  his  vote. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  wished  to 
ask  distinctly  if  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  reverse  the  decision  to 
which  their  Lordships  had  already  come 
with  respect  to  this  case.  He  had  made 
the  inquiry  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  on  the  last  occasion,  and  he  under- 
stood from  him  that  it  certainly  was  not 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  make  any  such  attempt.  He  now  saw 
cause  to  know  they  had  changed  their  opin- 
ions. He  was  not  surprised  at  any  change 
of  opinion  on  their  part,  nor  at  any  combi- 
nation into  which  they  might  enter,  but 
thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  state 
what  that  change  was,  and  give  plenty  of 
notice  to  their  Lordships.  As  to  the  re- 
marks which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  respecting  the  absence  of 
a  great  number  of  their  Lordships  when 
the  Amendment  was  carried,  he  could  only 
say  that  if  the  votes  of  those  noble  Lords 
who  attended  on  Committes  in  that  House 
from  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  sat 
again  until  the  House  rot»e  at  night,  were 
to  be  rescinded,  and  their  decisions  to  be 
reversed,  because  other  noble  Lords  wero 
at  home  at  the  time,  he  hoped  the  House 
would,  as  many  of  their  Lordships  wished* 
adjourn  at  seven  o'clock  every  evening. 
There  was  no  use  in  noble  Lords  staying  in 
the  House  after  that  hour,  if  such  a  doc- 
trine as  that  were  to  be  laid  down. 

The  Haul  of  RIPON  would  remind  the 
noble  Duke,  that  he  had  received  no  notice 
whatever  of  any  amendment,  nor  was  he 
aware  that  any  opposition  was  likely  to  lie 
made  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred. 
He  certainly,  in  the  conversation  he  had 
with  the  noble  Duke,  never  had  intended 
to  convey  any  intimation,  on  the  jiart  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  they  con* 
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sidered  themselves  precluded  from  taking 
any  means  which  the  forms  of  the  House 
would  entitle  them  to  apply  to,  for  endea- 
vouring to  carry  out  their  objects.  Indeed 
it  would  be  evident  that  he  could  not  have 
made  any  such  agreement,  without  con- 
sulting with  his  Colleagues  in  that  House, 
and  elsewhere.  As  to  the  remarks  of 
the  noble  Duke  respecting  change  of 
opinion,  he  could  not  see  why  any  man 
should  be  censured  for  an  alteration  in  his 
sentiments  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken  place. 
There  was  -something  in  the  tone  of  the 
noble  Duke  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
expect  from  him  ;  and  he  could  not  but 
wonder  what  he  had  ever  seen  in  him  (the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  to  make  him  think  he  would 
be  open  to  the  charge  he  had  brought 
against  him. 

Earl  GREY  was  perfectly  aware  that 
it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
notice  of  amendments  ;  but  when  import- 
ant Bills  were  before  the  House,  it  was 
usual  to  give  notice  whenever  any  amend- 
ment, making  a  great  change  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  was  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. No  such  notice  had  been  given  in 
the  present  instance.  The  other  House, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  from  which  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  departure,  cer- 
tainly could  not  accept  a  Bill  so  altered 
and  sent  back. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  contended 
that  no  notice  was  necessary.  He  never 
had  heard  but  one  opinion  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  was,  that  it  was  the  shabbiest 
thing  in  the  world.  He  had  therefore 
voted  against  it,  and  would  repeat  the  vote 
whenever  he  was  called  on  to  do  so. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said  it  was  compe- 
tent to  any  noble  Lord  to  move  any  amend- 
ment in  Committee  without  giving  any 
notice  whatever  ;  but  still,  it  was  usual  to 
give  notice  of  any  important  amendment. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Report 
postponed. 

TIIE  CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  that  before 
their  Lordships  went  into  Committee  again 
upon  the  Corn  Importation  Bill,  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He 
was  anxious  to  learn  from  his  noble  Friend 
whether  he  expected  that  the  effect  of  their 
Corn  Bill  would  be  to  raise  the  prices  of 
corn,  to  leave  them  where  they  were,  or 
to  depress  them  ? 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  replied,  that  the 


question  which  the  noble  Earl  had  just 
put  to  him,  was  one  which,  if  he  mistook 
not,  had  already  been  put  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  course  of  the  debates  upon 
that  measure.  His  noble  Friend  had 
given  an  answer  to  that  question  ;  and 
to  that  answer  he  (Lord  Ripon)  was 
also  disposed  to  adhere,  viz.,  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  man  to  give 
such  an  answer  to  such  a  question  as 
should  be  satisfactory.  The  seasons  would, 
he  apprehended,  operate  upon  prices  under 
this  Bill  just  as  they  had  under  former 
Bills  relating  to  the  same  subject ;  and, 
looking  at  the  prices  at  which  corn  had 
ranged  under  former  Corn  Bills,  ho  saw 
there  had  been  nothing  but  extreme  fluc- 
tuations in  them.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing, however,  that  if  any  of  those  who 
had  recommended  those  Bills  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Parliament  had  been  called  upon 
at  the  time  to  state  what  would  be  the 
prices  of  corn  under  their  measures,  no 
answer  would  or  could  have  been  given  to 
such  questions  ;  or  if  they  had  been,  the 
statements  of  those  who  gave  them  would 
have  been  falsified  by  the  results.  He 
would  not  himself,  therefore,  undertake, 
any  more  than  they  had  done  in  regard  to 
their  measures,  to  prophesy  with  respect 
to  what  would  be  the  prices  of  corn  under 
this  Bill. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  he  did  not 
ask  the  Government  to  say  what  would  be 
the  price  in  any  one  year — all  he  wished 
to  know  was,  what  would  be  the  price  on 
an  average  of  any  number  of  years — 
whether  the  price  of  corn,  in  short,  would 
be  higher  or  lower  under  the  operation  of 
this  Bill.  Not  having  had  an  answer  to 
his  question,  he  would  only  say  that  it  was 
apparent  to  their  Lordships,  and  it  ought 
to  be  made  known  to  the  country,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  bringing 
this  measure  forward  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  question  whatever. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  must 
say,  that  he  considered  the  answer  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  given  to  his  noble 
Friend  to  be  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that  if 
the  noble  Earl  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  would  not  answer  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  him  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  would 
answer  it  for  him.  If  their  Lordships 
would  turn  to  a  despatch  which  had  lately 
been  written  by  Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 
to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  they 
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would  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that, 
whilst  he  did  not  presume  to  anticipate 
what  were  likely  to  be  the  precise  limits  of 
the  ruling  prices  of  corn  after  this  Bill 
should  have  passed,  yet  that  the  most 
competent  persons  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  reduction  below  what  had  been 
the  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  1843, 
1844,  and  1845.  Now,  this  was  the  opinion 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  upon  this  question  of  price;  and 
he  could  not  but  think  that  this  despatch 
must  have  some  weight  with  their  Lord- 
ships, and  the  more  so  from  the  publicity 
which  had  been  given  to  the  document, 
for  it  was  not  often  in  this  country  that  a 
Secretary  of  State  wrote  a  despatch  to  the 
Governor  of  a  Colony,  and  then  published 
it  in  a  newspaper  before  the  Governor  could 
have  seen  it.  And,  my  Lords  (said  the 
noble  Duke),  if  I  was  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  Canada,  I  should  feel  somewhat  in- 
dignant in  reading  my  instructions  for  the 
first  time  in  a  public  paper. 

Karl  STANHOPE  again  rose,  and  said 
lie  must  beg  to  bo  allowed  to  ask  another 
question  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Ripon). 
lie  wished  to  be  informed  whether  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  was  by  this  Bill 
to  raise  prices,  to  lower  them,  or  to  leave 
them  where  they  were  i  The  noble  Earl 
need  not  surely  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  into  any  very  abstruse  calculation  in 
order  to  answer  a  question  so  simple  as 
that,  as  it  was  merely  what  the  Govern- 
ment intended  that  he  wished  to  be  inform- 
ed of.  If  the  great  autocrat  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  condescend  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Cabinet  what  was  his  intention 
as  to  prices  under  this  measure,  or  if  he 
had  communicated  it,  he  did  trust  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  tell  them  what  it  was. 

The  Eakl  of  111  POX  said,  the  question 
of  the  noble  Earl  appeared  to  him  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  as  his  former  one, 
and  he  could,  therefore,  give  him  no  other 
answer  than  he  had  already  given. 

Kahl  STANHOPE  retorted,  that  they 
eould  only  judge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  from  their  suspicious  silence. 

The  Eaicl  of  in  TON  observed,  that  he 
objected  to  the  noble  Earl  using  such  words 
as  "suspicious  silence."  What  right  had 
the  noble  Earl  to  term  their  silence  "  sus- 
pieiom  i"  He  (Lord  llipon)  acted  from  a 
M'liNe  of  his  duty,  and  he  would  not  sub- 
mit to  imputations  of  this  kind. 

\']\m.  STANHOPE  said,  that  he  had 
not  meant  to  say  anything  offensive  to  the 
noble.  Earl;  but  he  must  sav,  that  when 


silence  was  observed  by  the  Government  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  it  did  cause 
a  suspicion  in  the  country  as  to  their  mo- 
tives and  intentions;  and  it  was  in  that 
sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  that  he 
used  the  words  which  had  been  complain- 
ed of. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  though  the  Go- 
vernment, in  the  exercise  of  their  discre- 
tion, had  thought  proper  not  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  them  with 
respect  to  their  intention  in  regard  to  the 
range  of  prices  under  this  Bill,  he  hoped  he 
(Earl  Grey)  might  be  permitted,  as  a  hum- 
ble supporter  of  the  measure,  to  state  his 
own  views  as  to  what  was  the  object  of  it 
in  that  respect.  He  apprehended  that  the 
object  of  this  measure  was,  not  to  secure 
80s.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  as  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Bill  of  1815— not  60#.t 
as  was  calculated  upon  by  the  promoters 
of  the  measure  of  1828— not  to  obtain  55$, 
as  was  expected  under  the  Bill  of  1842 — 
but  to  secure  to  the  country  a  sufficiency 
of  corn  at  a  natural  price,  be  that  price 
what  it  might. 

The  Eaiil  of  STRADBROKE  said,  ho 
had  merely  risen  to  protest  against  what 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  on  the  Opposi- 
tion benches  had  stated  to  have  been  the 
professed  object  of  the  existing  Corn  Law, 
and  of  the  previous  Acts.  The  intention  of 
those  measures  had  not  been,  as  the  noble 
Earl  had  stated,  lo  secure  80*.  in  1815,  or 
(jQs.  in  1828,  or  55s.  in  1842,  hut  only  to 
protect  the  agriculturist  of  this  country 
against  foreign  competition. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  here  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day;  and  House  in  Committee 
accordingly. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— 

COMMITTEE. 

Clause  1  being  proposed,  enacting — 

"  That,  in  lieu  of  the  present  1  hi  tic*  on  Corn 

imported  into  the  I'nited  kingdom,  and  entered 

for   home  eoiikiimption,  there  bo  levied  until  th*» 

l»t  of  February,  Isv.i.  the  Puties  set  forth  in  th* 

Schedule,  and  after  February  1,    1^40,  •  upon  all 

wheat,  barley,  liear  or  bijrir,  oat*,  rye,  pea*,  and 

beans  U.  for  even  quarter" — 

The  Eaiil  ofWICKLOW  moved,  that 
the  wonLs  following  the  word  "  wheat*'  lie 
h'ft  out,  and  these  words  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof,  ,§  not  being  the  produce  of  the 
Colonies  of  the  Tinted  Kingdom,  5*.  for 
every  quarter."  The  noble  Karl  said,  that 
if  their  Lordships  .should  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  his  proposition  in  regard  to  wheat, 
he  should  afterwards  move  Amendments, 
in  like  proportion*,  in  the  duties  proposed 
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in  respect  of  the  other  sorts  of  grain  named 
in  the  Bill.  He  could  assure  their  Lord- 
ships, that  it  was  not  with  any  satisfaction 
to  himself  that  he  had  undertaken  this 
duty;  and  if  it  was  objected  to  him  that  he 
had  not  given  any  formal  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  this  Amendment,  he  could 
only  say  that  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for 
not  having  done  so  was  this — that  he  had 
hoped,  until  the  last  moment,  that  some 
one  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  to  whom, 
he  must  observe,  an  Amendment  of  this 
nature  more  consistently  belonged,  would 
have  brought  this  proposition  forward. 
Feeling  that  the  Amendment  would  im- 
prove the  Bill,  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  not  very  agreeable  task  of  originating 
it  himself.  The  question  had  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  on  its  general  princi- 
ples, that  he  would  confine  himself,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  particular  subject  of  his 
Amendment.  His  noble  Friend  at  the 
Table  had  put  some  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions to  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure,  which  might  have 
been  answered,  and  he  thought  ought  to 
have  been  answered.  Almost  every  noble 
Lord  who  had  spoken  had  ventured  an 
opinion  upon  that  matter.  Some  noble 
Lords  had  stated  that  their  opinion  de- 
cidedly was,  that  the  price  of  corn  would 
fall;  and  they  had  urged  that  as  a  strong 
reason  for  supporting  the  Bill.  Others 
had  thought  that  its  effect  would  be  not  to 
lower  the  price  of  corn,  but  to  produce 
steadiness,  and  prevent  fluctuation  ;  and 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  of  Clarendon) 
might  be  considered  the  representative  of 
the  first  class.  That  noble  Earl  thought 
that  the  price  woidd  fall,  and  he  had  illus- 
trated the  consequences  of  that,  by  saying 
that  if  it  fell  from  50s.  to  40s.,  it  would 
cause  a  saving  of  12,000,000?.  to  the 
wheat  consumers  of  this  country;  but  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  seem  to  consider  to 
what  extent  that  argument  might  be  push- 
ed. He  seemed  to  forget  that  that 
12,000,000?.,  though  gained  to  the  con- 
sumer, would  bo  lost  to  the  country.  If 
that  amount  were  to  be  transferred  from 
the  consumers  of  wheat  to  the  producers  in 
this  country — the  country  would  sustain 
no  loss;  but  if,  under  reduced  prices  to  be 
caused  by  this  Bill,  there  should  be  a  trans- 
fer from  the  consumers  of  wheat  to  the 
producers  of  foreign  countries,  then  that 
which  was  saved  to  the  consumers  of  wheat 
would  be  lost  to  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  said,  he 
had  not  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
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price  of  corn  would  fall,  but  that  if  it  did 
fall,  such  and  such  consequences  would 
follow. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  was  bound  to 
accept  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Earl; 
but  no  doubt  many  of  their  Lordships  had 
advocated  this  Bill  on  that  ground;  and  it 
was  a  very  rational  ground  for  so  doing 
— indeed  the  whole  argument  of  "  cheap 
bread"  depended  upon  it.  But  he  wished 
now  rather  to  take  the  argument  of  those 
who  said  that  this  measure  would  remove 
the  fluctuations  of  the  sliding-scale;  and  as 
to  that,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  effect  of 
a  sliding-scale  would  be  to  equalize  prices, 
if  it  were  formed  on  a  right  foundation, 
and  that  the  present  sliding-scale  had 
failed,  as  it  certainly  had,  from  a  defect  in 
the  machinery  by  which  it  was  carried  into 
operation.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try, he  thought  that  a  fixed  duty  was  the 
best.  He  had  stated  that  opinion  several 
years  ago;  but  then  both  parties  were 
united  in  thinking  that  protection  to  the 
farmer  was  the  main  object,  and  he  yielded 
to  the  general  impression.  If,  then,  the 
great  object  were  to  prevent  fluctuations, 
he  need  not  produce  any  arguments  to 
show  that  his  Amendment  could  not  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  price  variable,  for 
the  fluctuations  must  be  precisely  the  same 
without  this  duty  as  with  it;  and  that  he 
put  forward  as  a  strong  and  invincible  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  it,  because,  whilst  the 
public  lost  nothing,  and  the  consumer  lost 
nothing,  the  public  revenue  would  be  the 
gainer;  and  he  could  see  no  conceivable 
reason  in  the  subject  itself,  why  the  Go- 
vernment should  needlessly  throw  away  so 
large  an  amount  of  revenue.  But  even 
supposing  that  his  proposition  should  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  average  price  of 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  the  additional  duty, 
if  the  greater  object  of  preventing  fluctua- 
tion were  attained,  could  any  evil  conse- 
quences result  ?  None.  As  regarded  the 
working  classes,  the  farmers,  and  the  reve- 
nue of  the  State,  and  as  regarded  also  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  that 
small  addition  of  price  would  be  advanta- 
geous rather  than  prejudicial.  The  fixity 
of  price  being  attained,  surely  the  working 
classes  could  not  suffer  from  this  altera- 
tion. There  had  been  much  discussion  on 
what  regulated  the  rate  of  wages;  and  he 
admitted  that  the  fluctuating  price  of  corn 
did  not  regulate  the  rate  of  wages;  but 
that  many  other  things  entered  into  the 
consideration;  but,  caster  is  paribus,  in  the 
T 
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long  run  the  fixed  price  of  corn  must  affect 
the  rate  of  wages;  and,  therefore,  to  the 
labourer  it  would  not  matter  if  the  price 
were  slightly  raised,  because,  in  the  long 
run,  his  wages  must  rise  in  proportion. 
Then,  as  to  the  farmer;  with  his  fixed 
charges  on  the  land,  the  poor  and  other 
rates,  he  must  be  benefited  by  the  change. 
As  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  this  source 
in  the  run  of  years,  it  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  1,000,0002.  sterling;  and 
when  noble  Lords  opposite  came  into 
office,  as  soon  they  must,  and  proposed 
and  carried  those  alterations  in  the  su- 
gar duties,  in  which  he  thought  they 
were  right,  and  from  which  they  expected 
a  large  accession  of  revenue,  with  these 
means  they  might  reduce  at  least  one-half 
of  the  income  tax.  He  could  not  help 
remarking  how  studiously  noble  Lords  had 
avoided  all  reference  to  the  landed  interest 
in  this  debate;  the  reason  was  clear — they 
were  anxious  to  avoid  all  possibility  even 
of  suspicion  of  interested  motives ;  but,  in 
taking  that  course,  they  had  done,  he 
thought,  an  injustice  to  a  most  useful  and 
necessary  class  of  the  community.  They 
might  talk  of  the  great  advantage  of  push- 
ing their  commerce  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade; 
but  the  best,  the  surest,  and  the  greatest 
market  for  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country  was  that  called  the  home  mar- 
ket, which  the  landed  interest  afforded. 
There  had,  however,  been  some  allusion 
to  the  landed  interest,  and  it  came  from  a 
quarter  from  which  he  should  least  have 
expected  it.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
had  introduced  that  matter,  hod  shown, 
at  all  events,  that  if  oratorical  powers 
were  a  qualification  for  that  Bench,  no  man 
deserved  it  better  than  himself.  But  he 
(Lord  Wicklow)  was  surprised  to  hear  with 
what  complacency  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
recently  elevated  to  honours  and  rank, 
seemed  to  contemplate  a  change  by  which 
the  landed  interest  would  be  ousted  from 
their  property.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
had  stated,  that  when  he  visited  his  dio- 
cese he  had  found  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  in  a  miserable  condition;  and  that 
tho  rectors  had  told  him  that  it  arose  from 
the  poverty  of  tho  landlord;  and  then  tho 
right  rev.  Prelate  rejoiced  that  the  result 
of  this  measure  would  be  such  a  change  of 
property  as  would  remove  such  incompe- 
tent possessors  of  property.  Now,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  conceive  what  sort  of  man 
that  landlord  might  be.  He  had  conceived 
him  a  person  who,  from  a  long  line  of  an- 


cestors, had  inherited  this  property;  and 
who,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  Legislature  had  given,  had 
attempted  to  make  charges  upon  his  land 
for  family  purposes;  and  he  believed  thai 
the  transfer  of  property  from  such  hands 
would  be  attended  with  indelible  injury  to 
the  whole  country.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  objections 
which  could  be  urged  to  his  Amendment, 
and  the  first  argument  which  suggested 
itself,  taking  the  form  of  a  question,  was 
this — "  Will  you  tax  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple?" But  the  answer  which  would  na- 
turally be  given  to  the  question  was,  if  it 
were  wrong  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people, 
why  was  it  that  they  taxed  every  neces- 
sary of  life,  and  all  food,  except  corn? — 
why  should  they  leave  corn  the  only 
untaxed  article  of  consumption?  Su- 
gar was  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as 
wheat ;  indeed,  if  they  took  the  whole  Em- 
pire, including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it 
was  more  so — and  yet  they  taxed  sugar. 
Now,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
stated  that  there  was  a  broad  distinction 
between  duties  imposed  for  revenue,  and 
duties  imposed  for  protection.  That,  where 
a  duty  was  imposed  equally  upon  all,  it  be- 
came revenue;  but  where  it  was  confined 
to  one  article,  it  was  protection:  now,  with- 
out quarrelling  with  that  definition,  he  did 
not  see  that  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
argument.  He  wanted  a  duty  for  revenue, 
and  he  did  not  want  it  the  less  because 
others  considered  that  it  would  operate  as 
a  protection.  If  laid  on,  it  operated  both 
as  revenue  and  protection;  and  whenever 
they  might  be  able  to  dispense  with  their 
Customs  altogether,  and  to  get  commerce 
perfectly  free,  he  would  willingly  give  up 
the  duty  on  corn;  but  all  political  econo- 
mists agreed  that  customs  duties  were 
the  best  mode  of  taxation,  and  it  was  clear 
that  they  must  exist  as  long  as  this  coun- 
try existed.  He  therefore  said,  that  it 
was  due  to  the  farming  interest  of  the 
country  to  continue  protection,  though  for 
tho  purposes  of  revenue.  And  here  he 
must  say,  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  noble  Lords  on  the  Opposition  side 
should  now  turn  round  upon  this  subject, 
except  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  sat  opposite  to  them— 
and  discard  all  their  former  opinions.  But 
ho  thought  they  might  suspect  a  reason 
which  the  noble  Lords  would  not  avow ; 
indeed  lie  believed  that  if  that  most  im- 
politic and  imprudent  letter  which  had 
been  written  by  a  noble  Lord  at  tho  end 
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of  last  year,  evidently  intended  to  embar- 
rass a  Government,  and  not  written  with 
any  notion  of  the  consequences  that  would 
follow ;  he  believed  that,  but  for  that  im- 
prudent and  most  unfortunate  letter,  those 
noble  Lords  opposite  would  now  be  sitting 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  their  own  measure, 
and  satisfying  and  gratifying  the  country. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  effect  of 
carrying  his  Amendment  must,  at  present, 
be  to  defeat  the  Bill;  but  he  was  most 
anxious  so  to  do — for  this  reason,  that 
they  might  get  a  better  and  more  service- 
able Bill.  He  did  not  want  any  sliding- 
scale — he  did  not  think  a  sliding-scale  ap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try— but  he  was  anxious  to  set  this  vexa- 
tious question  at  rest;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  by 
this  present  Bill.  Those  who  expected 
that,  were,  in  his  opinion,  as  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  agricultural 
population  as  they  were  ignorant  of  what 
was  passing  in  another  hemisphere;  and 
he  believed,  that  if  they  succumbed  to  the 
power  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  the 
agitation  which  that  body  had  excited 
would  be  but  a  slight  whisper,  in  compari- 
son with  the  roaring  tempest  which  they 
were  raising  about  their  ears.  The  agri- 
cultural population  of  this  country  were 
far  too  proud  and  independent  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  trodden  upon  in  this 
manner ;  they  would  be  ready  enough  to 
sacrifice  their  own  interests,  if  others  were 
called  upon  to  make  the  same  sacrifice; 
but  when  they  saw  a  new  principle  applied 
to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  they  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  it ;  and  therefore, 
he  was  anxious  to  give  to  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  the  country.  If  noble 
Lords  opposite  came  into  office,  and  intro- 
duced such  a  Bill  as  he  proposed,  they 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  country ; 
and  if  that  was  the  case,  what  signified  a 
little  delay?  He  asked  whether  it  was 
not  well  known  that  every  man  in  that 
House,  except  a  few  leaders,  in  their  con- 
sciences preferred  such  a  measure;  and 
was  it  creditable  then  to  that  House  to  be 
influenced  by  other  considerations?  He 
believed  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  an  Amendment  of  this  sort, 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  agricultural 
population,  and  no  dissatisfaction  to  ma- 
nufacturers, who  were  divided  on  the  effect 
of  the  measure.  In  his  Amendment  he 
had  however  excepted  the  corn  of  our  own 


Colonies;  and  he  begged  to  ask,  was  it 
not  desirable  at  present  to  satisfy  Canada? 
Let  them  look  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  would  any  one  say 
that  the  war  now  raging  between  America 
and  Mexico  would  not  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences?  If  successful,  the 
Americans  would  only  be  more  proud,  and 
more  inclined  to  dictate  unreasonable  terms 
to  this  country ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  which 
was  not  likely,  they  would  then  seek  some 
other  ground  for  the  display  of  their  ener- 
gies and  valour.  Certainly  to  take  the 
present  moment  for  any  step  which  would 
be  disagreeable  to  Canada,  would  be  most 
unwise.  Upon  all  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, he  begged  to  move — 

"  That  instead  of  1*.,  there  be  a  duty  of  5*.  on 
wheat  imported  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849." 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  said, 
that  his  opinions  upon  the  general  subject 
of  the  debate  being  known,  he  should  not 
have  troubled  their  Lordships  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  reference  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  to  the  noble  Lords  on  the  Opposition 
side;  and  as  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde) 
was  old-fashioned  enough  to  desire  to  be 
consistent,  he  would  show  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  in  supporting  this  measure  he 
was  acting  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
former  conduct.  He  would  remind  their 
Lordships,  that  in  1841,  when  he  seconded 
the  Address  moved  by  his  lamented  friend 
Lord  Spencer,  the  debate  turned  on  whe- 
ther a  moderate  fixed  duty  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  then  existing  protection  to 
agriculture.  In  that  debate  both  himself 
and  the  noble  Earl  expressed  their  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  protection  to 
agriculture  should  be  reduced  as  speedily 
and  as  safely  as  possible:  consequently, 
it  was  clear  his  opinion  had  undergone  no 
change;  and  the  noble  Earl  who  had  now 
introduced  this  Bill,  and  who  upon  the  oc- 
casion he  referred  to  had  moved  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  drew  particular  at- 
tention to  their  remarks,  and  said  that  their 
object  was  clearly  free  trade.  In  explana- 
tion, he  had  stated  that  he  wished  certainly 
to  come  gradually  to  the  abolition  of  all 
protective  duties,  because  he  did  not  agree 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Spencer)  in 
thinking  that  they  could  at  that  time  be 
safely  repealed  at  once.  Now  as  regarded 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  fail  in  its  object — 
it  would  be  not  even  a  remnant  of  protec- 
tion for  the  country.  He  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  was  not  one  of  those  who 
T2 
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thought  that  in  all  cases  where  it  was  expe- 
dient the  abolition  of  a  duty  should  take 
place,  the  sooner  it  was  accomplished  the 
better,  because,  no  doubt,  as  much  discre- 
tion was  necessary  in  fixing  an  appropriate 
period  for  a  change,  as  to  decide  upon  the 
change  itself.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde)  considered  that  in  all  such  cases  re- 
gard should  bo  paid  to  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country,  and  that  all  measures  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  produce  what 
was  called  a  panic  should  be  avoided ;  and 
he  believed  that  if  at  the  time  to  which  he 
referred,  the  Government  had  proposed  a 
measure  for  the  total  abolition  of  all  pro- 
tective duties,  an  agitation  and  panic  would 
have  been  produced  seriously  injurious  to  the 
commercial  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. It  was  notorious  that  it  would  have 
been  absurd  at  that  period  to  have  made  such 
a  proposition,  which  could  not  have  been 
successful.  But  within  the  last  three  years, 
not  only  the  Ministers,  but  the  people  of 
this  country,  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess,  and  a  very  different 
feeling  had  been  excited  with  regard  to  this 
question.  lie  wished  to  refer  to  one  point 
on  which  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Wicklow)  had  touched,  namely,  the  effect 
this  Bill  might  be  expected  to  produce  upon 
the  price  of  corn.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
noble  Lords  on  the  Treasury  benches  he- 
sitated to  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  them  as  to  the 
price  corn  might  hereafter  be  expected 
to  bear,  though  ho  did  not  think  they 
had  a  right  entirely  to  withhold  some 
expression  of  their  opinion  thereupon.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricardc),  as  one 
of  those  who  supported  the  abolition  of 
protection,  at  once  avowed  that  he  advo- 
cated a  certain  degree  of  diminution  of 
price.  Under  the  operation  of  this  mea- 
sure, prices  on  the  Continent  would  undoubt- 
edly be  raised,  and  prices  in  this  country 
would  be  lowered,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  essentially  to  injure  the  landed  in- 
terests of  this  kingdom ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  fanners  of  this  country  were 
able  to  compete  with  any  agriculturists  with 
whom  they  could  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion. Their  Lordships  had  heard  many 
complaints  of  the  burdens  to  which  land 
was  subjected;  but  they  must  remember 
the  advantages  concomitant  with  those 
burdens.  It  was  said  that  compensation 
would  be  given  to  the  fanners  by  measures 
yet  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  their  Lordships.  Now  he  wished  to  guard 


against  the  supposition  that  he  grounded 
his  support  of  the  measure  upon  any  plan 
of  compensation,  or  that  he  thought  any 
compensation  necessary ;  but,  he  must  say 
that  he  could  not  regard  the  measures  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment professedly  for  the  relief  of  the  agri- 
culturists, with  reference  to  the  expense  of 
highways  and  prosecutions,  as  measures 
which  would  compensate  the  fanners  for 
the  effects  of  this  Bill.  He  supported  those 
measures  upon  their  own  merits.  But  when 
noble  Lords  complained  that  the  landowners 
and  farmers  were  subjected  to  heavy  ex- 
penses for  the  maintenance  of  high  roads, 
he  must  call  upon  them  to  remember  the  ad- 
vantage they  derived  from  such  communica- 
tions. He  could  remember  the  time  when 
there  were  only  two  main  roads  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  when  the  by-roads  in  that  county 
were  almost  impassable  by  any  vehicles; 
but  now  the  face  of  the  country  was  en* 
tirely  changed:  there  was  scarcely  a  farm 
to  which  there  was  not  access  by  good 
roads,  and  the  farmers  had  been  more  than 
compensated  for  the  expense  of  those  im- 
provements by  the  advantages  they  had 
derived.  The  agriculturists  also  complain- 
ed of  the  expense  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected for  the  maintenance  and  removal  of 
the  labouring  poor  who  flocked  from  distant 
districts,  or  came  over  from  Ireland,  to  reap 
the  harvest.  But  did  the  farmers  consider 
what  an  advantage  it  was  to  them  to  have 
a  nation  at  their  bock  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  for  an  abundant  supply  of  labour? 
There  was  no  doubt  that,  without  such  as- 
sistance, it  would  be  impossible  to  get  in 
the  harvests  of  this  country.  A  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  argued  that  our  farmers  could 
not  successfully  compete  with  foreign  corn 
producers,  who  were  not  liable  to  a  taxa- 
tion of  more  than  \d.  and  2d.  an  acre;  but 
noble  Lords  must  remember  the  state  of 
the  land  in  the  countries  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  referred,  that  they  had  no  roads  or 
rivers,  or  any  of  the  appliances  possessed 
by  our  agriculturists.  These  burdens  so 
much  complained  of  were  in  his  opinion  ac- 
companied by  great  advantages,  and  there- 
fore no  compensation  was  needed  with  re- 
spect to  them.  The  noble  Marquess  then 
alluded  to  the  fixed  taxes  of  the  country 
for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
public  debt,  and  other  permanent  charges 
of  the  State,  and  contended  that  if,  as  was 
asserted,  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would 
be  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country  ge- 
nerally, the  power  of  the  nation  to  sustain 
those  charges  would  be  increased;  and  thoso 
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who  argued  to  the  contrary  were  obliged 
to  beg  the  question  by  saying,  the  price  of 
corn,  and  other  prices  in  proportion,  being 
lowered,  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
be  impaired  by  such  cheapness,  which  was 
another  word  for  abundance.  The  value 
of  land,  it  had  also  been  stated,  would  be 
reduced.  How  could  that  happen  ?  The 
population  being  expansive,  and  the  land 
not,  the  value  of  land  and  its  produce  must, 
by  necessity,  increase,  as  the  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  population  increased.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Wicklow)  called  upon 
them  to  support  his  proposition  for  the 
sake  of  revenue ;  and  he  said  that  this 
was  a  legitimate  source  from  which  to  de- 
rive revenue.  To  this  doctrine  abstract- 
edly he  had  no  objection.  If  they  taxed 
other  necessaries  of  life,  they  might,  on 
the  same  principle,  tax  bread.  Taxing 
iron,  wood,  or  any  necessary  material  for 
producing  bread,  was,  in  fact,  just  as  much 
a  bread  tax  as  if  it  were  levied  directly 
on  the  import  of  corn.  Holding  these 
views,  he  did  not  see  that  a  small  duty 
on  corn  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  would 
be  necessarily  objectionable.  He  consi- 
dered that  a  small  duty,  say  5s.  or  4s., 
which  he  would  have  preferred,  would 
have  yielded  a  considerable  revenue,  while 
it  would  not  have  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  consumer.  Supposing  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country  to  be  20,000,000 
of  quarters  annually,  16,000,000  of  which 
were  home  grown,  and  the  remaining 
4,000,000  imported  at  a  5s.  duty,  the  tax 
upon  the  consumer  falling  upon  the  whole 
20,000,000,  would  amount  but  to  the 
shadow  of  a  tax.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  must  say  he  was  astonished 
that  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  ex- 
traordinary disproportion  there  was  in  this 
country  between  the  price  of  bread  and  the 
price  of  corn.  That  was  a  point  on  which 
he  had  frequently  sought,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain,  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, lie  considered  that  the  imposition  of  a 
low  duty  upon  corn,  for  the  sake  of  reve- 
nue, might  have  been  a  wise  measure  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  but  he 
wished  to  remind  their  Lordships  that  when 
he  had  advocated  a  low  fixed  duty,  as  a 
means  of  revenue,  he  had  done  so  specially 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  the 
income  tax.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
of  Wicklow),  however,  could  not  expect 
him  to  assist  in  throwing  out  this  Bill, 
which  would  eifect  an  object  he  had  al- 
ways advocated,  the  abolition  of  protection, 
in  order  that  a  new  Government  might  pos- 
sibly be  formed  which  might  eventually  re- 


lieve the  country  from  the  income  tax.  He 
did  not  think  Parliament  would  now  bo 
ready  to  vote  a  tax  upon  corn  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, on  the  supposition  thattheMinister, 
when  he  obtained  it,  would  give  up  the  in- 
come tax.  He  had  regarded  the  income  tax 
as  an  injudicious  measure;  but  he  must  con- 
fess the  country  did  not  appear  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  nearly  so  impatient  under  that 
tax  as  it  might  have  been  supposed  they 
would  have  been :  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde) was  not,  however,  on  that  account, 
disposed  to  rely  on  the  income  tax  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.  Since  the 
imposition  of  that  tax  they  had  been  bless- 
ed with  good  harvests  and  great  prosperity; 
and  those  who  had  observed  the  course  of 
popular  feeling  would  admit,  that  when 
people  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  they 
were  not  much  disposed  to  complain  of 
taxation ;  but  it  generally  happened  that  at 
the  moment  when  the  Government  most 
needed  their  resources  they  were  pressed 
for  a  diminution  of  taxation ;  and  there- 
fore he  thought  it  unsafe  to  rely  too 
much  upon  direct  taxation.  But  how  did 
the  noble  Earl  propose  to  carry  out  his 
views  ?  He  said,  "  Throw  out  this  Bill, 
then  there  will  be  a  dissolution  and  a 
change  of  Government.' '  Now,  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  was  not  quite 
certain  that  these  consequences  would  fol- 
low such  a  course.  [The  Earl  of  Wicklow 
observed  that  he  had  not  said  a  word  on 
the  subject  of  a  dissolution  ;  he  had  only 
alluded  to  a  change  of  Government.]  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  must  ask 
their  Lordships  to  recollect  the  present  po- 
sition of  this  question,  and  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed  by  Parliament 
upon  it.  The  Bill  had  been  brought  up 
by  an  immense  majority  from  the  other 
House.  The  second  reading  had  been 
sanctioned  by  their  Lordships  by  a  very 
considerable  majority ;  and  yesterday,  in 
Committee,  the  main  provision  of  the  Bill 
had  also  been  sanctioned  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Did  the  noble  Earl  think,  then,  that 
the  existing  Parliament  could  very  consist- 
ently adopt  his  proposition  for  a  fixed  duty, 
and  carry  out  his  scheme  of  finance  ?  He 
could  not  conceive  why  the  sliding-scale 
should  be  preserved  for  three  years.  The 
farmers  in  the  country  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  opportunities  of  conferring  were 
quite  unanimous  in  not  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  a  continuance  of  the  sliding- 
scale  during  the  next  three  years,  al- 
though they  disagreed  about  most  of  the 
other  details  of  this  measure.  He  ob- 
jected to  it  because  it  would  be  to  continue 
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a  degree  of  agitation  and  panic.  Sir  R. 
Peel  had  at  first  put  the  Bill  on  the  allega- 
tion of  the  famine  in  Ireland  ;  hut  he  had 
since  shifted  his  ground.  He  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  was  hound  to  admit, 
that  although  the  famine  was  local,  yet  in 
some  counties  it  amounted  to  starvation. 
But  the  Government  were  not  so  ahsurd 
as  to  rely  for  the  relief  of  famine  upon 
this  Bill.  They  had  taken  admirable 
measures  on  that  subject ;  and  ho  was 
ready  to  pay  his  most  willing  testimony  to 
their  judgment  and  activity.  But  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  Minister  of  the  day — good  God ! 
was  the  man  entitled  to  that  praise  who  had 
been  all  his  life  pursuing  a  course  which  he 
now  admitted  to  be  contrary  to  judgment 
and  to  sound  policy  ?  Then  they  were 
told  how  honest  it  was  of  the  Ministry  to 
avow  a  change  in  their  opinions  ;  as  if 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  the 
quality  of  honesty.  They  were  told  also 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  sacrificed  a  great 
party  by  bringing  in  this  Bill;  but  ho  could 
not  see  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
intended  for  one  moment  to  relinquish  of- 
fice and  power.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  never 
said  that,  and  ho  did  not  believe  it.  For 
there  was  little  doubt,  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  joined  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  first  attempt  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  have 
been  in  power  now,  and  not  only  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  but  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  party,  lie  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  could  not  think  him  a  man  of 
foresight.  He  could  not  forget  that  every 
party  he  had  conducted,  he  had  led  to  a 
defeat.  Some  of  his  followers  died  fight- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  last  ditch  ;  but  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  always  surrendered  in 
time  and  at  discretion.  Every  one  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  changes  had  been  with  the 
current  of  the  moment  ;  and  a  single  in- 
stance could  not  be  found  on  record  in 
which  ho  had  changed  his  opinion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  been  beaten 
upon  that  question.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  had  considered  the  present 
measure  without  any  bias  in  its  favour; 
and  the  result  of  a  lair  consideration  of 
the  question  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
say  "  Not  content"  to  the  presont  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Eahl  of  CARNARVON  was  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  there  ran  through 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
s:it  down  a  fallacy  which  had  been  rebutted 
when  it  was  said  to  have  appeared  on  this 
side — the  fallacy  which  was  termed  beg- 
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ging  the  question— of  assuming  that  steadi- 
ness of  price  would  be  attained  by  what 
was  called  free  trade,  and  that  if  the 
country  prospered  under  these  measures, 
the  landed  interest  was  sure  to  partake  of 
that  prosperity.  But  that  was  the  very 
point  at  issue.  If  the  home  market  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn,  he  believed  that  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  would  be  injured,  much 
more  the  agriculturists.  Then  there  was 
another  question,  whether  the  manufactur- 
ing operatives  would  be  benefited  by  cheap- 
ness of  price.  He  knew  that  some  of  the 
manufacturers  argued  that  the  wages  of 
their  workmen  could  not  be  lowered  under 
the  present  restrictive  system  of  supply  ; 
but  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished, 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  operatives 
smaller  wages.  Now  he  did  not  state  this 
as  an  attack  on  the  manufacturers — he  be- 
lieved that  they  were  pressed  by  competi- 
tion on  every  hand — but  still  it  was  an  in- 
dication of  what  the  working  poor  might 
expect.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  poor  man  were  con- 
cerned, their  Lordships  would  take  a  short- 
sighted view  of  the  question  in  looking 
merely  at  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
They  must  take  other  considerations  into 
account.  He  feared  that  by  cheapening 
the  price  of  corn  they  would  throw  land 
out  of  cultivation;  that  this  would  hare  the 
effect  of  diminishing  employment;  and  he 
was  afraid  that  in  this  way  the  poor  would 
lose,  on  the  one  hand,  more  than  they 
gained  on  the  other.  And  again,  so  far 
as  the  agricultural  labourer  was  concerned, 
lie  was  sure  that  any  diminution  of  tho 
profit  of  the  fanner  would  infallibly  react 
upon  the  wages  of  tho  labourer.  In  argu- 
ing in  this  way,  he  must  not  bo  supposed 
to  think  that  cheapness  was  in  itself  an 
evil,  or  even  that  it  was  injurious  to  tho 
farmer;  on  the  contrary,  he  might  state 
that  an  eminent  agriculturist  had  admitted 
to  him,  that  in  one  year  of  extremely  low 
prices  he  had  made  greater  profit  than  in 
any  year,  either  before  or  since,  the  abund- 
ance in  quantity  having  made  up  for  tho 
cheapness  of  price.  He,  therefore,  agreed 
with  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  he  did 
not  care  how  cheap  wheat  was,  so  long  as 
it  was  the  result  of  our  domestic  produce; 
but  if  there  should  be  an  abundant  pro- 
duce throughout  Europe  at  the  time  of 
unrestricted  importation,  there  would  then 
be  a  fearful  fall  in  prices;  then  would 
come  upon  the  farmers  of  this  country 
distress  which  his  heart  bled  to  think  of — 
upon    the  lesser  tenant-farmers,  indeed, 
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utter  shipwreck;  and  he  would  remind 
their  Lordships,  that  if  they  wished  to  he 
respected,  they  must  look  with  an  eye  of 
respect  upon  the  interests  of  little  men  as 
much  as  upon  the  interests  of  the  greatest 
man  in  their  Lordships'  House.  He  could 
not  help  still  hoping  that  noble  Lords  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  would  not  feel 
the  difficulties  of  their  position  to  he  so 
great  but  that  they  might  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  Amendment.  From  some  of  those 
noble  Lords  he  had  heard  strong  and  elo- 
quent arguments  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty. 
If  those  arguments  were  good  then,  why 
were  they  not  good  now?  He  could  not 
conceive  any  advantages  which  his  noble 
Friends  then  attached  to  a  fixed  duty, 
which  did  not  still  attach  to  it.  And 
there  was  one  difficulty  which  a  fixed  duty 
would  help  to  get  over,  that  the  Bill  as  it 
stood  left  where  it  was — he  meant  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  even-handed  justice  as  be- 
tween the  agriculturist  and  the  manufac- 
turer. Why  should  the  farmer  be  obliged 
to  sell  his  corn  at  free-trade  prices,  and 
then  be  obliged  to  buy  articles  of  clothing 
at  protection  prices  ?  That  was  an  anomaly 
which  he  knew  some  noble  Lords  opposite 
wished  to  remedy  as  well  as  himself;  and 
the  only  remedy  that  could  now  be  pro- 
posed would  be  to  place  a  duty  on  corn  to 
counterbalance  the  duty  that  was  now 
placed  on  manufactures.  Then,  was  it 
wise  to  sacrifice  such  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  as  a  fixed  duty  would  produce  ? 
That  would  be  a  serious  loss  at  all  times, 
but  it  might  very  soon  be  felt  to  be  espe- 
cially serious,  as  they  might  expect  a  pe- 
riod of  reaction  after  the  long  course  of 
prosperity  they  had  enjoyed.  Then  it  was 
said,  if  this  Amendment  were  carried,  the 
forms  of  Parliament  were  such,  that  the 
result  would  be  the  failure  of  this  measure 
as  a  distinct  Bill.  Be  it  so;  but  then  why 
could  not  another  Bill  be  brought  in,  more 
in  accordance  with  their  Lordships'  opin- 
ions? Why  should  it  bo  supposed  that 
there  was  any  disrespect  to  the  other 
House  involved  in  this  course?  Surely 
there  was  much  more  disrespect  evinced  to 
their  Lordships  in  urging  on  this  Bill,  in 
opposition,  as  it  had  been  said,  not  to  the 
votes,  but  to  the  opinions  of  their  Lord- 
ships. No  doubt  this  course  would  in- 
volve delay;  but  was  the  question  of 
delay  to  be  compared,  for  one  moment, 
with  the  incalculable  rist  of  rash  and  ill- 
considered  legislation  ?  Surely  they  must 
agree  with  him,  that  legislation  on  the 
gravest  subject  which  could  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships  ought  to  be  the 


very  best  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
could  devise.  But  it  was  argued  next, 
that  a  fixed  duty  could  not  be  maintained 
in  years  of  scarcity.  It  was  yery  true  that 
it  could  not  be  maintained,  if  clamour  and 
not  a  sense  of  public  interest  were  to  be 
the  guides  of  their  policy;  but  as  it  was 
generally  admitted  now  that  the  remis- 
sion of  a  duty  in  years  of  scarcity  bene- 
fited the  importer  only,  and  not  the  con- 
sumer, he  did  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  maintained;  and  if  Government  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  fixed 
duty,  he  did  not  think  there  was  much 
danger  of  a  proposition  being  made  which 
the  practical  good  sense  of  the  country 
considered  to  be  entirely  useless  as  a  mea- 
sure of  relief.  If  they  did  pass  this  measure, 
why  what  did  they  do  ?  They  proposed 
to  compel  the  farmer  to  sell  his  corn  at 
free-trade  prices,  and  to  purchase  his 
clothing  at  protection  prices.  Was  this 
fair  ?  Was  it  not  calculated  to  rouse  in  the 
breast  of  the  agriculturist  not  merely  a 
sense  of  harsh  treatment,  but  of  positive 
injustice  ?  Was  it  not  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discontent  between  different  classes  of  the 
community,  and  widening  the  breach  be- 
tween the  agriculturist  and  the  manufac- 
turers, instead  of  cementing  those  inter- 
ests, which  a  more  skilful  policy  would 
effect  ?  With  respect  to  Ireland,  it  seemed 
now  to  be  admitted  that  the  fears  of  famine 
had  been  exaggerated.  He  did  not  blame 
the  Ministers  for  that;  but  there  was  one 
thing  connected  with  it,  on  which  his  heart 
misgave  him.  The  prospect  of  a  famine 
in  Ireland  had  been  urged  by  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  as  a  reason  for 
bringing  forward  this  measure;  but  he  had 
failed  to  buow  that  the  famine  existed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  It  was  impossible,  indeed, 
not  to  rejoice  that  the  famine  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  passed  away;  but  he  (Lord 
Carnarvon)  could  not  but  feel,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  utterly 
mistaken  in  the  extent  of  the  infliction  and 
the  nature  of  the  required  remedy,  he 
might  be  equally  incorrect  as  to  his  anti- 
cipations of  the  beneficial  effects  which 
would  result  from  this  measure.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  what  would  be  their  Lord- 
ships' feelings,  when  they  saw  the  state 
to  which  they  had  reduced  the  country? 
For  themselves,  he  believed  that  their 
Lordships  might  get  on  with  diminished 
incomes ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  right 
that  their  incomes  should  be  reduced,  if 
all  other  classes  were  suffering  an  i 
them ;  but  he  grieved  for  those  agru 
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turists,  many  of  them  men  of  small  ca- 
pital, whose  now  happy  homes  would  be 
rendered  desolate  by  this  measure  ;  he 
grieved  for  the  peasant  population  of  Eng- 
land, whose  labour  would  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  displaced  by  foreign  labour  ;  and 
he  grieved  for  the  effects  upon  the  country 
at  large,  for  he  believed  that  this  measure 
would  affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
interest  in  the  kingdom — not  that  of  a 
single  class  merely,  but  those  of  the  whole 
nation.  As  to  the  idea  that  they  should 
pass  this  measure  in  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  by  their  Lordships.  If  the  fiat  of 
any  Minister,  however  powerful,  were  to 
be  allowed  to  stifle  and  overbear  the  genuine 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  that  House, 
it  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  they  had  so  long  had  the 
happiness  to  live  under,  of  Kings,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  but  it  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worst  kind  of  despotism,  be- 
cause carried  out  under  the  forms  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  semblance  of  perfect 
liberty.  Say  what  they  might,  ho  believed 
that  nine-tenths  of  those  whom  he  had  then 
the  honour  to  address,  were  unfriendly  at 
heart  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  principle  of 
protection,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
reject  this  measure,  irrespective  of  the 
feelings  of  any  individual,  lie  could  easily 
understand  how  in  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  many  of  them  might  have  felt  in- 
disposed to  reject  what,  in  their  opinion, 
seemed  to  affirm  the  essential  principle  of 
free  trade;  but  would  they  submit  as  Peers 
to  be  told  that  they  must  not  now  inter- 
fere with  the  detail — that  they  were  not, 
except  at  their  peril,  to  modify  or  improve 
a  single  clause — that  they  dared  not  annex, 
as  a  condition  to  the  Bill,  that  fixed  duty 
which  those  to  whom  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  as 
leaders  in  legislation,  both  political  and 
commercial,  had  for  years  boon  pressing 
upon  them  i  If  this  were  to  be  the  case 
— if  in  all  cases  they  were  to  allow  •'  1 
dare  not  wait  upon  1  would" — if  they 
were  always  to  remain  in  leading-strings, 
then  lie  must  say,  that  instead  of  the 
reality,  they  had  only  the  play  work  of 
legislation,  and  that  though  they  might 
amuse  their  mornings  with  railway  le- 
gislation, yet,  for  all  the  great  questions 
of  national  policy,  tin1  House  of  Lords  was 
dead.  There  was  another  reason  why  he 
recommended  a  fixed  duty,  lie  had  heard 
Hcveral  speeches  directed  to  prove  the  im- 
policy of  their  dissolving  Parliament  on 


the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of 
the  danger  of  arraying  class  against  class 
on  the  subject.  Now  he  said,  that  by  re- 
fusing this  Amendment,  they  were  running 
the  risk  of  the  very  thing  they  were  afraid 
of.  At  the  approach  of  the  next  general 
election  they  would  find  the  principle  of 
protection  still  in  existence,  though  sen- 
tence of  death  would  have  been  passed  upon 
it ;  and  could  they  doubt  that  the  farmers, 
treated  as  they  had  been,  would  not  rise  in 
every  country  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
through  the  Empire — and  take  the  question 
into  their  own  hands,  resolving  that  thej 
would  not  again  be  betrayed  by  their  re- 
presentatives, and  that  they  would  not 
give  up  the  fragment  of  protection  which 
yet  remained  to  them  ?  Well,  then,  were 
they  not  much  more  likely  now  to  settle 
the  question  on  a  stable  foundation  by 
adopting  a  fixed  duty  ?  But  it  was  said 
the  tenant-farmers  had  become  indifferent 
to  this  question.  Those  who  said  so  little 
knew  the  temper  or  the  metal  of  the  men 
they  spoke  of.  Many  of  their  Lordships 
must  have  seen  the  burst  of  agricultural 
feeling  which  took  place  at  the  time  when 
the  protection  societies  were  established 
— established  not  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
but  by  the  tenant-farmers,  who  rose  al- 
most literally  as  one  man  on  this  occasion. 
If  they  did  not  wish  to  array  the  agricul- 
tural against  the  manufacturing  classes — 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  fill  the  kingdom 
with  strife  and  bitterness,  which  would  find 
ample  vent  at  an  approaching  election, 
then  he  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  ac- 
cept the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend, 
lie  called  upon  noble  Lords  opposite  to 
support  the  Amendment,  which  was,  in- 
deed, in  a  manner,  a  creature  of  their  own 
creation — he  implored  the  House  to  accept 
it,  not  merely  for  its  instrinsic  value,  but 
as  indicative  of  a  disposition  in  their  Lord- 
ships friendly  to  the  agricultural  interests, 
with  which  most  of  them  were  so  inti- 
mately connected.  Let  them  not  trample 
under  foot  that  valuable  and  industrious 
class  which  had  been  so  long  cherished  aud 
respected  ;  let  them  rather  pour  balm  into 
those  wounds  which  were  of  so  grievous  a 
nature,  ami  which  had  been  in  a  manuerso 
unexpected  and  so  severe. 

Loud  J)K  MAULEY  had  voted  for  the 
measure,  because  he  disapproved  of  the 
present  Corn  Law.  But  to  repeal  all  duty 
upon  corn  without  the  substitution  of  any 
other,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  material  an 
alteration  in  the  financial  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  so  much  consequence  as  re- 
garded Ireland,  whose  only  market  for  < 
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her  chief  produce,  was  this  country,  that 
ho  must  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Earl.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  should  embrace  any  measure  which 
afforded  more  time  for  consideration.  He 
thought  that  was  the  sounder  and  the  safer 
policy.  Even  so  low  a  fixed  duty  as  that 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  would  assist 
the  revenue,  and  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  repeal  taxes  which  pressed  more 
heavily  than  this  one  on  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community.  It  would  also  afford  some 
slight  protection  to  the  landed  interest, 
though  he  was  free  to  admit  it  would  ope- 
rate more  as  a  duty  of  finance  than  any 
great  favour  towards  the  landed  interest, 
to  which,  however,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
make  some  slight  concession.  The  con- 
cession, as  regarded  the  popular  party, 
would  be  small  indeed  ;  but  yet,  by  the 
agriculturists,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  kindly  feeling.  If  Sir  Robert 
Teel  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
could  easily  propose  another  measure,  which 
would  meet  the  unanimous  wishes  of  both 
Houses.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
had  no  doubt,  would  adopt  such  a  course 
in  the  event  of  the  present  Amendment 
being  carried ;  and  whether  it  was  a  potato 
or  a  principle  that  influenced,  they  might 
be  pretty  sure  he  would  succeed  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl. 
Lord  CLONCURRY  said,  that  as  the 
question  of  distress  in  Ireland  had  been  so 
often  introduced  into  the  discussion  upon 
this  question,  and  as  he  was  connected  with 
that  country,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
permit  the  debate  to  close  without  making 
a  few  observations.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships — and  he  spoke  from  practical  ob- 
servation— that  though  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land was  but  partial,  there  were  some  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  most  grievous  and  af- 
flicting destitution  prevailed — in  which  the 
people  had  not  even  the  miserable  food  on 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sub- 
sist. He  had  witnessed  more  misery  in 
Ireland  than  he  thought  he  should  ever  see 
in  any  country.  He  never  had  any  parti- 
cular reason  to  admire  Sir  R.  Peel;  but  in 
this  case  he  thought  he  had  acted  wisely. 
The  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
enabled  them  to  see,  that  by  promoting  a 
free  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent they  would  be  ultimately  benefited. 
The  Government  deserved  great  credit  for 
the  exertions  they  had  made  to  save  the 
people  from  famine  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
their  prompt  and  humane  interposition,  he 


believed  that  ere  this  time  thousands  would 
have  perished,  and  the  followers  of  famine 
— disease  and  pestilence — would  be  now 
ravaging  the  land.  He  should  oppose  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  said,  he 
did  not  support  the  Amendment  of  the  no- 
ble Earl  on  the  ground  of  its  affording  any 
protection,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  coun- 
try might  have  some  opportunity  of  consti- 
tutionally expressing  its  opinion  at  an  elec- 
tion, before  so  great  and  important  a  mea- 
sure as  that  submitted  by  Government  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  He  was  free  to 
admit  that  if  the  Government  had  taken 
the  constitutional  course  of  appealing  to 
the  people,  and  the  country  had,  through 
their  representatives,  manifested  an  un- 
equivocal and  decisive  wish  to  have  these 
laws  repealed,  the  House  of  Lords  ought 
no  longer  to  resist  the  change.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
their  Lordships'  attention.  He  thought  it 
unwise,  imprudent,  and  unconstitutional  to 
bind  another  Parliament  to  the  acts  of  the 
present,  by  fixing  the  term  of  three  years, 
which  would  include  the  period  of  a  general 
election.  Again,  suppose  at  the  next  elec- 
tion there  should  be  a  decisive  majority  in 
favour  of  protection,  what  position  could 
their  Lordships  hold  then  ?  They  must 
either  place  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  or  they  must  be- 
tray a  vacillation  and  inconsistency  which 
would  for  ever  lower  that  House  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  people  of  England.  It  was 
a  mere  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  question 
was  settled  by  now  agreeing  to  the  mea- 
sure— it  would  only  enkindle  agitation.  It 
had  been  said  by  a  right  rev.  Prelate  that 
some  of  their  Lordships  had  called  upon  the 
Bishops  to  stand  in  the  gap  on  account  of 
the  parochial  Clergy ;  but  he  saw  no  harm 
in  any  one  of  their  Lordships  reminding  the 
right  rev.  Bench  that  they  were  the  natu- 
ral representatives  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  the  feel- 
ing to  go  abroad  that  they  were  unmindful 
of  their  interests.  He  believed  that  what 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Clergy,  affected 
the  moral,  social,  and  religious  interests  of 
the  whole  community.  He  had  been  al- 
ways consistent  since  he  entered  Parliament 
twenty  years  ago  ;  he  was  no  party  man, 
but  voted  precisely  as  his  conscience  dic- 
tated to  him,  quite  irrespective  of  any  other 
consideration.  He  did  not  blame  any  man 
for  an  honest  change  of  opinion  ;  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  when 
public  men  were  placed  in  situations  of 
confidence  and  trust,  on  considerations  of 
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certain  principles  to  which  they  professed 
themselves  deeply  attached,  they  ought 
not,  if  they  changed  their  own  opinions,  to 
attempt  to  force  through  Parliament  any 
measure  of  so  important,  he  might  almost 
say,  of  so  revolutionary  a  character,  with- 
out giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  change.  He  had  not  been  an  agita- 
tor at  any  part  of  his  life  ;  hut  he  consi- 
dered that  he  had  somo  interest  in  the 
counties  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
ho  would  agitate  this  question  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  There  would  soon  be  a 
dissolution,  and  a  new  House  of  Commons 
would  soon  reverse  this  measure.  He  im- 
plored their  Lordships,  as  they  valued  the 
independence  of  that  House,  and  as  they  va- 
lued the  respect  and  confidence  of  tho  peo- 
ple of  England,  not  to  allow  this  measure 
to  pass  without  allowing  the  country  to 
express  its  conviction  respecting  it.  If 
they  did,  the  people  would  no  longer  look 
upon  them  as  the  safeguards  of  the  State ; 
and  they  would  manifest  an  apathy  to- 
wards that  interest  which  they  were  espe- 
cially bound  to  cherish,  totally  unworthy 
of  them.  Ho  would  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend. 

Loud  POLWARTH,  who  was  almost 
inaudible,  denied  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Noble 
Lords  opposite  had  quoted  several  instances 
of  farms  having  been  let  in  Scotland  at  a 
higher  rent  than  before;  and  since  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  announced ;  but  it  would 
be  found  that  in  many  instances  the  reason 
of  such  advance  of  rent  was  either  because 
the  farms  had  been  improved  since  the  for- 
mer letting,  by  the  expenditure  of  much 
labour,  skill,  and  capital,  or  because  by 
conditions  in  tho  new  lease  the  landlord 
was  bound  to  invest  large  sums  of  money 
on  the  improvement  of  the  land  during  the 
occupancy  of  the  incoming  tenant.  He 
believed  that  there  would  be  no  great  di- 
minution in  tho  value  of  land  under  the 
proposed  Bill;  but  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  occasion  a  considerable  displacement 
of  labour.  He  would  ask  wbat  was  to  be- 
cotno  of  the  labourers  so  displaced  ?  Were 
they  to  be  driven  into  the  towns  ?  Their 
Lordships,  no  doubt,  had  looked  into  those 
reports  which  were  cm  the  Table,  describ- 
ing the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in 
towns  ;  ami  ho  must  implore  them  not  to 
pass  a  measure  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  away  from  their  homes  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  agricultural  po- 
pulation. He  would  not  trespass  further 
(in  the  attention  of  the  House.     He  would 


content  himself  with  saying  that  he  should 
support  the  Amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  could  not  agree 
with  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Win- 
ch ilse  a)  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  the 
present  Bill  without  an  appeal  to  the  conn- 
try;  for  a  dissolution  upon  a  question  of 
food  was  of  a  most  dangerous  nature.  In 
a  question  like  that,  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  men  were  so  mixed  up  that  it 
was  difficult  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 
people  without,  in  some  measure,  exciting 
their  passions.  It  was  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  they  had  been  enabled  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject  when  an  immediate  dis- 
solution was  not  intended.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  far  from  saying  that  he 
approved  of  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  thought  that  House  had 
been  ill  treated  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
He  thought  that  House  should  have  had 
a  voice  in  this  question;  and  that  they 
should  not  have  been  driven  into  a  corner. 
He  would  ask  Ministers  why  they  had  not 
the  boldness,  the  honesty,  and  the  candour 
to  make  that  House  a  party  to  their  mea- 
sures ?  Were  they  afraid  of  making  that 
House  a  party  to  these  measures  of  legis- 
lation ?  The  measure  should  hare  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  Resolutions,  in 
the  first  instance  :  that  was  the  course 
Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  Ireland  in 
1  /  8G,  that  precedent  might  very  well  be 
followed  in  the  present  instance:  for 
he  said  that  the  course  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  taken  was  one  not  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  men  who  had 
obtained  power,  as  they  had  done,  from  the 
aristocracy  and  landed  interest  of  England. 
They  should  have  brought  the  considera- 
tion of  this  ([lie st ion  into  that  branch  of 
the  Legislature  in  which  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  had  more  peculiarly  a  voice,  and 
which  was  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  agricultural  democracy  of  England;  for 
it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  the  democ- 
racy was  confined  to  large  manufacturing 
towns.  His  noble  Friend  opposite  knew 
that  Lincolnshire  teemed  with  an  agricul- 
tural democracy:  and  he  knew  the  extent 
and  influence  of  the  agricultural  democracy 
of  Cambridgeshire.  He  had  acted  along 
with  tbat  democracy,  and  he  still  loved  it; 
though  he  had  been  recently  made  to  feel 
the  power  of  that  democracy  for  the  vote 
he  had  given  on  this  question.  But 
to  return  to  the  pniceedings  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  He  maintained  that 
Her    Majesty's    Ministers  had  acted  in 
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a  way  that  forfeited  for  them  the  con- 
fidence of  every  man  who  had  placed  re- 
liance upon  them  ;  and  he  trusted  that 
whatever  appearance  of  coincidence  there 
might  he  in  some  of  the  noble  Friends 
near  him  with  those  who  now  wielded  the 
Government  of  the  country,  they  would 
never  sully  themselves  by  an  intimate  union 
with  men  who  had  conducted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner.  There  were  many  les- 
sons to  be  derived  from  the  debates,  and 
from  the  course  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment had  adopted  on  this  occasion;  but 
there  was  one  important  lesson  which  he 
wished  them  to  attend  to,  and  that  was, 
the  influence  of  party  feeling.  What- 
ever others  had  been,  he  (Earl  Fitz- 
william)  at  least  had  been  consistent  upon 
this  question.  When  he  first  obtained 
a  seat  in  their  Lordships'  House,  he 
brought  forward  the  Corn  Law  question, 
and  not  one  of  their  Lordships  supported 
his  Resolution.  That  was  in  the  year  1833; 
and  if  free  trade  was  good  now,  it  was  good 
then.  In  the  year  1839, he  again  moved  the 
question,  and  his  Resolution  was  supported 
by  24  of  their  Lordships;  and  again  in 
1840,  when  the  number  of  his  supporters 
had  increased  to  42.  Now,  he  should  like 
any  man  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
1846  and  1840.  It  would  exhibit  the  power 
of  party.  The  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
agreed  on  this  measure,  and  forthwith 
there  were  large  majorities  for  it  there;  and 
in  their  Lordships'  House  47  on  the  main 
question,  and  33  on  the  first  division  in 
Committee.  [Lord  Stanley  :  "  Small  by 
degrees,  and  beautifully  less."]  He  hoped 
the  majority  would  be  larger  that  night. 
He  could  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  this 
Bill,  as  his  noble  relative  (Lord  Win- 
chilsea)  was  willing  to  do.  He  would 
not  run  the  risk — no,  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  a  general  election  upon  it, 
and  he  did  not  think  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  do  it;  he  had  full  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  this  measure, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  practical  man  ho  would 
avail  himself  of  present  opportunities.  He 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  effect  of 
the  lapse  of  a  year.  He  had  never  in- 
dulged in  any  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Law;  but  now  that  he  saw  it 
within  his  grasp,  ho  would  venture  to  say 
that  he  believed  it  would  confer  a  greater 
measure  of  benefit,  and,  in  its  results,  of 
happiness  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  than  any  measure  which  had  been 
proposed   of  late  times ;    it  would   give 


greater  ease  and  comfort  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  would  tend  greatly 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  for  the  employment 
of  labour;  it  would  greatly  augment  the 
demand  for  manufacturing  labour,  and  for 
all  branches  of  labour  immediately  connected 
with  manufactures,  and  even  for  agricul- 
tural labour  ;  the  necessity  for  making 
greater  exertions  would  call  into  action  a 
greater  amount  of  labour.  Protection,  no 
doubt,  had  proved  in  its  result,  protection 
to — (not  to  say  bad  farming) — but  an  unad- 
vanced  state  of  agriculture:  this  measure 
would  advance  agriculture  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  those 
now  the  least  advanced,  and  where  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  soil  were  such  as 
to  cause  the  greatest  difficulties.  He  felt 
the  necessity  of  opposing  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  had 
been  listening  to  many  very  able  and  im- 
portant speeches  which  had  been  address- 
ed to  their  Lordships  in  the  course  of  the 
evening;  but  they  were  directed,  so  far  as 
their  arguments  were  concerned,  not  so 
much  to  the  Amendments  under  their  Lord- 
ships' consideration,  as  to  the  whole  me- 
rits of  the  Bill  before  the  House — not  to 
the  details,  but  to  the  entire  measure. 
He  should  address  himself  to  those  speeches 
which  had  been  made  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  against  the  Government, 
and  against  the  Bill;  but  he  should  also 
have  a  word  to  say  upon  the  handling 
which  the  Bill  had  that  night  got  from  its 
supporters.  They  had  been  making  speeches 
precisely  like  the  protection  speeches  on 
the  second  reading,  attuned  to  the  samo 
gamut;  he  had  been  forcibly  reminded  of 
those  choral  symphonies  which  had  sounded 
in  their  Lordships'  ears  for  three  long 
nights,  with  a  loudness  he  had  never 
heard  equalled,  and  producing,  especially 
to  one  not  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  much 
the  same  sensation  of  fatigue  as  most  per- 
sons experienced  at  a  public  dinner,  after 
being  made  to  bear  the  cheers  of  those  at 
the  table,  and  the  music  in  the  back  ground, 
as  exhausting  as  the  roars.  The  process 
of  argument  by  which  some  noble  Lords 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  they  had 
adopted  was  certainly  peculiar.  A  noble 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  de  Mauley),  for  in- 
stance, was  in  favour  of  the  Amendment, 
not  because  he  liked  or  approved  of  a  fixed 
duty,  but  merely  because  he  was  against 
the  Bill;  and  he  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
declining  to  argue  the  question  at  length, 
that  he  feared  lest  by  so  doing  he  should 
only  weaken  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
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Marquess  near  him  (Lord  Clanricarde),  who 
wo»  the  enemy  of  the  Amendment,  and 
the  friend  of  the  Bill.  But  he  never 
wa«  more  struck  than  with  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Fitzwilliam),  who 
had  just  made  a  strenuous  attack  on 
the  measure  and  on  its  supporters, 
and  its  enemies,  for  all  parties  had 
come  in  for  a  share  of  his  censure 
and  vituperation.  That  noble  Lord  had 
carried  on  for  some  portion  of  the  time 
during  which  he  had  been  addressing 
the  House,  a  conversation  in  a  low 
and  confidential  tone  of  voice  with  the 
noble  Lord  opposite ;  and  his  whole  de- 
meanour had  reminded  him  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  learned 
Serjeant  (Davy),  of  the  Western  Circuit. 
The  Serjeant  was  upon  one  occasion  ad- 
dressing the  court,  but  he  at  one  time 
dropped  his  voice  and  proceeded  with  his 
speech,  nevertheless,  though  in  a  low 
tone.  The  jury  not  hearing  a  word  of 
what  he  was  saying,  one  of  them  asked 
him  to  speak  up.  "  Yes,  gentlemen," 
he  replied,  "  I  will  when  I  come  to  any- 
thing material."  And  so  it  was  with 
his  noble  Friend;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
not  given  the  explanation  which  the  learned 
Serjeant  had,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  would 
wish  to  be  satisfied  that  the  House  had 
really  not  lost  anything  of  importance. 
He  should,  therefore,  ask  the  question  dis- 
tinctly of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  to 
whom  the  strictly  confidential  parties 
had  been  addressed,  what  it  was  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  saying.  [Lord 
Stanley  :  Oh,  nothing  material.]  He 
was  satisfied.  He  had  thought  so.  But 
his  noble  Friend  had  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  insulting  to  the  House,  or 
more  offensive  to  the  Constitution,  than  the 
course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
bringing  this  measure  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill,  instead  of  a  Resolution,  origi- 
nating in  the  other  House;  and  he  had 
added,  that  by  the  course  pursued,  their 
Lordships'  House  had  been  driven  into  a 
corner.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
present  measure*  should  not  be  carried 
through  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  other 
great  popular  measures  which  had  preceded 
it.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  for  instance, 
had  not  been  brought  before  their  Lordships 
in  the  form  of  a  Resolution.  It  had  been 
brought  by  Lord  John  Russell  into  the 
other  House,  on  the  memorable  1st  of 
March,  lS'H  ;  and  their  Lordships  heard 
nothing  more  of  it,  or  its  progress,  ex- 
cepting through  the  ordinary  channels  of 


public  information,  somewhat  in  the  Totes, 
much  more  in  the  newspapers,  until  after 
the  Whitsuntide  recess,  when  it  came  up  to 
their  House,  in  due  form,  as  a  BilL  But  ho 
had  a  defence  still  more  in  point ;  for 
the  same  course  had  been  pursued  with 
the  Corn  Bill  of  1804.  It  had  been 
so  in  1815,  in  1822,  in  1827,  aye,  and 
with  the  Corn  Bill  of  1842,  and  that  course 
had  never  been  made  a  ground  of  objection. 
The  alterations  in  the  timber  duties  and 
the  sugar  duties  had  originated  in  the 
other  House,  and  so  had  the  alteration  in 
the  Corn  Laws,  proposed  by  the  former 
Ministry,  and  which  was  similar  in  princi- 
ple to  the  Amendment  then  before  their 
Lordships.  It  had  been  originated  by  the 
late  Ministry  in  the  other  House,  and  it 
was  there  they  were  beaten  upon  it.  But 
to  proceed  to  another  objection  of  the  noble 
Lord.  When  he  spoke  of  popular  feeling 
upon  the  question,  and  his  unwillingness 
to  appeal  to  the  country,  he  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) could  not  help,  when  he  heard  him 
drawing  forth  cheers  from  the  enemies  of 
the  Bill  at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  ex- 
claiming, "Oh,  save  me  from  my  friends!" 
He  differed  toto  coelo  from  the  noble  Lord 
on  that  subject.  What  had  he  said  ?  Why, 
that  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple. [Loud  cheer $  from  the  protectionist 
benches.]  Those  cheers  came  very  natu- 
rally from  the  enemies  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Amendment;  but  how  his 
noble  Friend,  the  supporter  of  the  Bill  and 
enemy  of  the  Amendment,  could  be  so  de- 
luded, so  utterly  mistaken,  as  to  suppose  thai 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  notion 
that  an  appeal  to  the  people  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Bill,  he  was  unable  to  comprehend. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  thought,  and  he  felt 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
people  would  prove  favourable  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  to  the  Bill.  But  his  noble 
Friend  had  gone  on  to  say,  that  his  reason 
for  voting  against  the  Amendment  was  the 
delay  it  would  occasion  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question — that  time  for  thought  and  for 
consideration  would  he  fatal  to  the  measure. 
[Loud  cries  of  "No,  no!"]  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  used  exactly  those  ex- 
pressions; but  what  he  had  said,  he  con- 
tended, amounted  to  it,  and  was  the  same 
in  substance.  Now,  far  from  thinking  his 
noble  Friend  justified  in  using  such  expres- 
sions, he  was  of  opinion,  for  the  reasons  he 
had  twice  already  adduced  in  debate,  that 
the  more  thought  and  the  more  considera- 
tion were  given  to  the  measure,  the  more  it 
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would  advance  in  public  estimation.  He 
should  next  endeavour  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  real  question 
before  them;  but  before  doing  so,  he  was 
truly  sorry  that  the  course  the  debate  had 
taken,  deviating  widely  from  that  ques- 
tion, compelled  him,  how  reluctant  soever, 
to  follow,  in  the  first  place,  the  deviation  ; 
and  therefore  he  must  begin  by  address- 
ing himself  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  connected  with  Scotland  (Lord  Pol- 
warth),  who  had  brought  forward  the 
cases  of  three  farms,  in  order  to  show 
the  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  pre- 
sent measures  in  the  event  of  their  pass- 
ing into  law.  Now,  he  should  say,  that 
ho  paid  very  little  attention  to  such  cases. 
When  the  House  was  merely  informed 
of  the  terms  upon  which  farms  were  for- 
merly let,  and  those  for  which  they  were 
either  let,  or  likely  to  be  let  or  sold,  at 
present,  their  Lordships  were  really  left 
almost  wholly  uninformed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  there  were  so  many  collateral 
circumstances  which  would  of  themselves, 
independently  of  any  alteration  in  the 
laws,  be  sufficient  to  affect  materially  the 
value  of  any  particular  farm,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  comparative  prices  and 
offers  signified  nothing  unless  they  could 
be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  The  noble  Lord 
had  stated  that  one  of  the  farms  he  had 
mentioned  had  risen  only  2001.  in  value. 
Now  that  might  be  too  little  to  expect ; 
but  did  it  not  strike  the  acuteness  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  those  figures  were  any- 
thing but  proof?  The  great  argument 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Bill  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  price  of  wheat  would  tumble  down 
10$.  a  quarter.  Now,  the  produce  of  this 
country  had  been  stated  at  three  quarters 
to  the  acre,  on  an  average  ;  whilst  that  of 
foreign  countries  was  set  down  at  some- 
where about  fourteen  bushels.  Well,  let 
them  set  down  the  loss,  according  to  their 
own  showing.  It  was  30s.  an  acre — that 
was  the  loss  expected  by  the  great  alarm- 
ists :  it  was  not  his  (Lord  Brougham's) 
statement  ;  he  was  merely  stating  the  loss 
put  down  by  the  great  alarmists,  the  sum 
which  they  said  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
value  of  land  by  this  frightful  Act.  Now, 
he  would  administer  a  little  comfort  to 
his  noble  Friends,  which  was  really,  he 
thought,  much  wanted,  for  there  were 
some  who  seemed  to  delight  in  drawing 
pictures  of  desolation  and  terror,  and  in 
exciting  despair  amongst  their  hearers, 
while  they  surfeited  themselves  with  it. 


They  seemed  to  be  unsatisfied  unless  they 
fed  upon  horrors — 

"  Gens  ratione  ferox,  et  diris  pasta  chimseris." 

If  there  were  to  be  the  fall  of  30s.  an 
acre,  which  had  been  set  down  by  those 
alarmists  as  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
measure,  and  if  the  very  highest  average 
rent  at  which  land  could  be  let  at  present 
were,  as  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be,  from  30s.  to  21.  an  acre,  it  is  evident 
that  the*  loss,  instead  of  involving  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  rents,  ought  to 
involve  the  amount  of  the  whole  rent.  Let 
them  suppose  a  farm  of  300  acres,  let  at 
30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  laid  down  in  wheat, 
on  which  a  loss  of  30s.  an  acre  should  be 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  proposed 
measure  of  free  trade — it  was  evident 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the  rent.  But 
what  was  the  real  amount  of  the  fall  ex- 
perienced on  those  farms  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland  which  had  been  mentioned,  and 
where  the  rent  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
so  high  as  the  high  average  of  rich  land  in 
England  ?  Why,  it  was  only  a  trifling  re- 
duction from  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected had  no  change  taken  place.  But 
he  had  promised  their  Lordships  some 
comfort,  and  they  should  have  it.  He 
would  administer  a  little  to  them  in 
the  form  of  statements  which  had  been 
made  to  him.  He  had  already  said  that 
he  paid  but  little  attention  to  such  things 
by  way  of  proofs  ;  but  if  they  were  valu- 
able for  one  side,  they  were,  at  least, 
equally  good  for  the  other,  and  at  least  the 
same  amount  of  weight  ought  to  be  given 
to  them.  He  would  therefore  refer  to 
two  only  out  of  several  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived upon  the  subject.  The  first  stated, 
that  as  the  Corn  Bill  was  now  under  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  writer  thought  it  well  to  put 
him  (Lord  Brougham)  in  possession  of  the 
result  of  a  sale  which  had  taken  place  at 
Garraway's.  It  was  the  sale  by  auction 
of  a  farm  of  200  acres  in  Essex,  by 
Mr.  Compton.  It  was  said  to  be  in  a 
wretched  state  of  cultivation,  and  was  si- 
tuated within  five  miles  of  a  town  which 
he  need  not  mention.  The  rent  was  1802. 
per  annum,  without  a  residence;  and  the 
sum  it  fetched  under  the  hammer  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  since  the  Corn  Bill  had  been 
sent  up  to  theirLordships,  House,  nay,  more, 
since  it  had  been  read  a  second  time  there, 
was — how  much  did  their  Lordships  think  ? 
How  many  years '  purchase  did  they  imagine? 
Their  Lordships  should  remember  that  the 
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pr./;*-*  r**l:**d  »ere  dbubi*  *Lat  tie  pro- 
perties wsaA  hare  i*iU:u<A  swo  year*  ago  ; 
af«'jf  eonti.v;ed  the  *rizt:r9  the  farms  are 
a?J  kAuk*&l  \u  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Befit  !fi/;k  fe*Uttr».  ft  reiaiive  of  whose  pro- 
prietor had  made  himself  conspicuous  of 
late  by  strong  language  against  the  mea~ 
*ore,  From  -v;f.  to  &0/.  an  Acre  had  i  being  heard  apon  it. 
been   realized   for   fen    and   march   land,  i  ties  with  regard  to  it 


The 

sueh  ft  tate  merit*,  proved  very  little  one 
•ray  or  the  other ;  hut  a*  he  had  be- 
fore Jt&id,  if  feUtementi  were  good  for  one 
aide  of  the  question,  they  were  equally 
no  for  the  other,  But  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment,  lie  far  pre- 
Urn-'i  the  fcli/jing-tcaie  to  a  fixed  duty. 
H«-  ***  f'tr  fn-.f,  tn»'J«;  in  cijrn  ;  hut  if  he 
h.vl  to  riiuki*  a  choice  with  regard  to  a 
duty  to  hi:  Ui«l  on  f^r  the  purpose*  of  re- 
\t:tmt'.t  h*'  gp-atly  preferrwl  the  sliding- 
hrnU'  to  tne  fixed  duty.  Ah  a  measure  of 
finnti'.-e  without  protection  the  fixed  duty 
H»n  iKtii*'-n~f  ;  far  mile- s  the  hame  duty 
were  imp«#-«d  \i\*f*h  the  eoni  at  the  mill 
an  mji«  fhar^i'd  upon  foreign  frrain  im- 
ported, it  iiinounted  to  protection  still. 
L'udf-r  hii«'h  u  pl.iii,  thi-refiire,  they  had 
all  tin-  evil-,  of  proff-ciioii,  ami  none  of 
ith  hi'iiefitn.  Th<*  nolil**  K.irl  (the  Karl  of 
Wick  low;  had  <ohl<inle«l  that  from  the  re- 
venii'-  to  Ik-  pnxluri  (1  \,y  \t\n  fi\ed  duty,  and 
from  an  alteration  in  tin*  niigur  duties,  they 
mi^iit  hi*  iihlr  to  H-iii-al  a  portiou  of  tin*  in- 
come tux;  hut  hi'(fjOi<l  lff-oii^haiu)  alto^e- 
thiT  objected  to  a  tu&  on  ei»rii — it  woj»  the 
wor»t  tax  that  could  he  imagined,     lie  de- 


azii     7«.'Iii7    i^ki     via    wiiii    wu    b- 

■in  j  t  :r^i  LiT*  ^  ir^ei  cif  .isu  tae 
irii*  :f  Uk  :i*»:^u="*  tnfl>£  :  Vc  «tkt  if 

£r*»i  i:=T  •»..;!■  I  iKtt^sArly  ^es.4  •»  k^ep  is 
II  ji-*."  ^.fci  :•:  w  ;--_!•  :^  w>ji:cx  aay  <aek 
*i.:y.  L~i  wla^cTc?  id=#ieu  :^  ni**  ueanee 
:c  iI^t  p™jc  iKtrmirr  \£  Ir<  vu  sbjua. 
~.\  4zl>=lv^I  io  a  ped  ux.  fvr  i:  wa*  a  tax 
wllil  t^.'j  =Ai  ^c-^-i  LaTe  :«  pay  aEke. 
Liai~  icl  as  ererT  e.iz.  Cw^iRm^d  aboet 
sir  &i^.e  c^iislsy  o:  sic  prise  ni-rcaaanr 
■:•:  llfr.  l^:>r<c  Le  &as  d.-wn  br  woold  ad- 
cl:s  >ae  silz.^.  il  i  tia:  wa*  that  the  qoes- 
tl  ^i  cas.^  ">jf  :rt  :itrir  Loni^iip*  nrrvGDiW 
wish  peculiar  az.-I  a*:-st  extxaoruiBaxT  eir- 
c^znssaz^ei:  aa-i  bcr  faHy  ajived  wiib  one 
c*fKrras:vn  of  bis  noble  Friend,  that  it 
tto-jd  little  chance  of  being  decided  upas 
iu  meriu  :  tie  real  merit*  of  the  questaon 
itw>i  af  little  chance  of  being  regarded 
as  did  the  real  opinion  of  Parliament  of 
The  position  of  pox- 
was  marked  br  mv 


fctaterfient,  he  admitted,  like  all  j  paralleled  singularity.  Between  candid  ad- 
versaries and  lukewarm  supporters — doubt- 
ful enemies  and  self-»tyied  friend*— the 
measure  came  befure  their  Lord&bipi  with 
the  most  extraordinary  concatenation  of  con- 
flicting elements  they  bad  ever  witnessed 
— the  moat  strange  he  had  ever  seen  sur- 
rounding any  question.  Their  Lordship* 
had  been  told  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
ber* of  l»oth  Houses  would  vote  for  the 
Hill,  not  from  any  luve  for  free  trade, 
but  to  prevent  what  they  believed,  and 
what  they  had  a  right  to  Indie ve,  was  worse 
— a  change  of  Government.  But  up  got 
the  noiile  Karl,  and  cut  that  ground  at  once 
from  under  their  feet;  fur  he  told  them 
that  the  change  was  inevitable.  He  said 
that  ull  their  voting  for  the  Bill,  their  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  the  measure,  would 
not  stay  that  change  oue  week  ;  and  so 
convinced  was  he  of  what  he  haid.  that  he 
addressed  his  noble  Friends  behind  him, 
ami  gave  them  a  lecture  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  their  way  to  his  accession  to 
office.  Well,  hut  if  "that  were  «o,  the  Bill 
is  loi»t.  [A  noble  Luitb  :  Why  so  '.]  He 
would  tell  them  why.  Because  there  were 
a  good  number  of  their  Lordabipa,  and  of 
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the  Members  of  the  other  House,  who  vote 
for  it,  not  from  any  liking  they  had  to  it, 
but  because  they  had  a  great  disliking  to  his 
noble  Friends  behind  him  coming  into  office. 
Their  dislike  to  his  noble  Friends  was 
greater  than  their  dislike  to  the  Bill;  but 
after  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite— who  from  his  position  and  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  ought  to  be 
well  informed  on  the  subject — that  there 
would  immediately  be  a  change  of  dynasty, 
those  noble  Lords  would  of  course  vote  for 
the  Amendment.  It  might  have  been  very 
judicious  to  try  and  gain  half  a  dozen  votes 
by  making  that  statement,  which  he  was 
sure  the  noble  Lord  had  not  intended;  but 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  could  not  allow  him 
to  have  the  advantage  of  his  manoeuvre. 
Indeed  he  did  not  believe  the  assertion  at 
all :  he  did  not  think  that  change  would 
take  place,  and  he  observed  that  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanhope),  who  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  know  the  prices  of  next 
year,  did  not  call  upon  any  one  to  say 
who  would  be  Minister  twelve  days  hence, 
nor  to  declare,  on  the  average  of  the 
next  twelve  months,  how  many  Ministers 
would  be  in  office  (because  there  might 
be  a  number  of  short  Administrations) ; 
but  he  would  assume  the  character  of 
a  prophet,  and  would  venture  to  predict 
that  there  would  be  no  change.  There 
was  no  more  honest  and  conscientious 
set  of  men  in  the  House,  than  the  pro- 
tectionist party  in  that  House,  and  he 
entertained  for  them  the  highest  respect. 
But  the  noble  Earl  who  had  spoken  last, 
had  given  his  friends  and  his  party,  the 
Whigs,  the  advice  that,  out  of  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  minority  to  which  they 
belonged,  they  should  not  enter  upon — 
nay,  more  he  implored  them,  and  was 
joined  in  his  entreaties  by  another  noble 
Lord,  not  to  think  of  anything  so  foul  as — 
a  coalition  with  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
Oh,  said  the  noble  Lord,  do  not  be  led  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind  !  He  begged  the 
noble  Lord  not  to  let  himself  be  frightened 
from  his  propriety  by  the  anticipation  of 
any  such  event.  A  coalition  required  two 
parties.  It  was  not  enough  to  say,  "  I 
will  coalesce  with  you,"  if  the  other  party 
refused  the  offer.  Now,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  any  willingness  on 
the  part  of  his  noble  Friends  opposite  to 
lend  themselves  to  any  such  coalition;  and 
if  he  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  con- 
viction, he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord  Londonderry) 
had  lauded  the  Prime  Minuter  expressly 


for  having  avowed  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  consent  to  such  a  coalition, 
and  had  founded  his  personal  reason 
for  supporting  the  Government  in  their 
present  trials  on  the  account  of  that  manly 
declaration.  The  most  zealous  and  sin- 
cere friends  of  protection  and  enemies  to 
free  trade  had  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
that  there  would  be  no  change.  If  not, 
why  had  they  postponed  by  every  means 
in  their  power  the  further  progress  of  this 
Bill  ?  He  could  explain  it  at  once,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  the  noble  Lord  on  that  subject,  and  take 
away  his  votes  if  he  could.  His  noble 
Friends,  who  were  very  acute  observers  of 
what  was  passing  around  them,  unless 
when  they  were  blinded  by  alarm,  saw 
what  was  passing  elsewhere.  They  heard 
of  certain  meetings  called  for  the  purpose 
of  evincing  their  cordial,  candid,  and  ho- 
nest sense  of  the  great  services  rendered 
by  the  Minister  and  his  Colleagues  to  the 
cause  of  free  trade;  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Minister  in  his  difficulties,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming  all  idea 
of  factious  opposition.  [Lord  Stanley  : 
Where?  I  don't  see  them.]  There  were 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see.  But 
these  meetings  had  been  called  for  these 
purposes — for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
support,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
to  that  measure  which  had  been  unanim- 
ously supported  by  the  Opposition  in  their 
Lordships'  House — he  alluded  to  the  Coer- 
cion Bill — and,  above  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  coalition  between  the 
enemies  of  the  measure  and  the  friends  of 
the  measure — between  the  enemies  of  the 
Government  and  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  alluded  to  a  meeting  which 
could,  he  concluded,  have  been  only  held 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Corn  Bill,  and  of  preventing  any 
factious  opposition  to  the  Coercion  Bill, 
and  which  was  held,  as  he  understood,  last 
Saturday  week.  Those  who  attended 
clearly  showed  what  they  were  after,  for 
they  said,  we  must  make  the  Coercion 
Bill  last  very  long  in  its  way  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  that  the  Corn 
Bill  may  be  safe;  if  we  turn  out  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Bill  will  he  endangered.  He 
judged  from  information  he  had  received 
from  a  person  who  was  present,  and  who 
had  told  him  that  a  person  from  the  sister 
kingdom  undertook  that  there  should  be 
long  debates;  and  no  better  persons  were 
there  for  ensuring  long  debates  than  these 
great  orators.     Thus  the  Coercion  Bill 
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went  on  as  they  saw  it  from  day  to  day. 
From  Friday  it  was  postponed  till  Thurs- 
day, and  then  no  doubt  it  would  be  postpon- 
ed to  Monday;  and  if  their  Lordships  had 
not  by  that  time  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
Corn  Bill,  no  doubt  it  would  be  postponed 
still  further.  The  fact  was,  these  per- 
sons dreaded  a  change  of  Government 
before  the  Bill  was  passed.  There  were 
also  a  few  noble  Lords  on  the  cross 
benches  who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  but 
had  fallen  into  the  trap  which  had  been 
laid  for  them,  and  had  given  the  Bill  every 
facility.  They  were  then  perfectly  certain 
that  there  would  be  no  coalition;  they 
thought  the  Government  was  safe,  and  he 
thought  so  too.  He  therefore  considered 
that  the  Amendment  would  not  have  the 
votes  of  those  noble  Lords.  He  hoped 
and  trusted  that  the  Amendment  would  be 
rejected — first,  upon  its  merits,  and  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  assume  that  its 
effects  would  be  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  those  of  the  Bliding-scale;  but  next 
and  principally  he  called  on  the  noble 
Lords  whom  he  now  addressed  to  re- 
ject it,  because  that  would  bo  neither 
more  nor  less  than  rejecting  the  Bill : — 
the  Bill  was  lost  if  the  Amendment  were 
carried.  As  their  Lordships  had  sanc- 
tioned this  Bill  on  its  second  reading  by  a 
large  majority;  as  they  had  unanimously 
resolved  to  go  into  Committee  upon  it; 
and  as  they  had  last  night  rejected  by  a 
considerable  majority  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham), because  if  it  had  been  adopted  the 
Bill  would  have  been  lost;  he  called  upon 
them  now  to  negative  this  Amendment  for 
the  same  reason,  because  if  they  adopted 
it  they  would  reject  the  measure. 

Loitn  STANLEY  :  My  Lords,  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  I  think,  commenced 
his  Hpeoch  with  this  observation — that  for 
two  hours  he  had  been  listening  to  a  discus- 
sion, of  which  not  the  whole,  no — nor  the 
major  part,  no — nor  a  largo  portion,  no — 
nor  any  portion  whatever,  hud  been  directed 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Amendment  now 
before  us.  After  that  preface,  my  Lords, 
I  naturally  concluded  that  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  about  to  direct  his  at- 
tention and  that  of  your  Lordships,  strictly 
and  exclusively  to  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend  behind  mo,  who  proposed  the 
Amendment.  But  no,  my  Lords,  1  have 
listened  with  the  deepest  attention — and 
with  the  most  amused  attention — not  for 
two  hours,  but  certainly  for  one  hour,  to 
the  speech  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend; 


and  I  may  venture  to  repeat  his  own  words, 
that  not  the  whole,  no,  nor  the  major  part, 
no,  nor  a  considerable  part — I  may  almost 
say,  no,  nor  any  part  at  all,  was  directed 
to  the  subject-matter  now  under  under 
your  Lordships'  consideration.  And,  my 
Lords,  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
done  great  injustice  to  his  own  individual 
person.  He  began  by  regretting  the  fa- 
tigue which,  in  common  with  your  Lord- 
ships, he  experienced,  and  which,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  was  severely 
felt  by  one  who,  like  himself,  was  not  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  beauty.  Now,  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  did  himself  injus- 
tice. I  am  sure,  when  your  Lordships 
look  at  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  you 
will  be  reminded,  as  I  was  myself,  of  these 
tines  of  Milton : — 

"  And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  hit  free 
Youth  smil'd  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused." 

After  these  complaints  of  the  effects  which 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend — who,  as  he 
says,  is  not  now  "  of  the  prime"— expe- 
rienced from  the  heat  and  from  the  fatigue 
of  this  long  discussion,  he  proceeded,  not 
indeed  to  the  Amendment  now  before  the 
House,  but  to  a  variety  of  subjects  more 
or  less — but  I  must  say  rather  less  than 
more — connected  with  this  question.  He 
first  referred  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  with  regard  to  this  measure  ;  and 
he  asserted  that  that  course,  so  far  from 
being  unusual,  was  usual,  ordinary,  and 
proper.  1  venture,  in  all  humility,  to  differ 
with  him.  I  think  the  instances  relied  on 
by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  were  not 
instances  in  point ;  and  I  agree  with  the 
criticism  which  has  been  made  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  I  think  when  a  measure  of 
this  importance  is  sent  before  your  Lord- 
ships by  Bill,  and  it  is  then  pleaded  that 
you  can  make  no  amendment  in  it  becauso 
it  is  a  Money  Bill,  your  Lordships  are  de- 
prived of  that  fair  weight  and  influence  in 
the  consideration  of  important  political  mea- 
sures which  are  due  to  your  station.  I  en- 
tirely admit  the  propriety  of  the  maxim, 
that  when  a  measure  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  when  the  question  is 
that  of  levying  taxation  upon  the  people, 
the  House  of  Commons  should  watch  with 
a  laudable  jealousy  any  interference  on 
your  Lordships'  part.  But  I  do  say  this 
— that  your  Lordships'  rights  are  infringed, 
that  the  Constitution  itself  is  infringed,  if 
under  cover  of  a  measure  involving  a  more 
consideration  of  money  to  however  small  an 
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amount — your  Lordships  are  debarred  from 
expressing  your  opinion  on  all  the  greater 
political  considerations  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  it.  In  point  of  fact,  if  your  Lord- 
ships are  to  be  told,  "  Take  this  measure, 
or  reject  it — take  it  you  must,  or  reject  it 
altogether,  because  it  is  a  Money  Bill>,, 
your  Lordships  have  no  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question;  you  must  accept  it  or 
reject  it  altogether,  because  the  alteration 
of  a  single  clause  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill. 
If  this  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  it  was  in  vain 
that  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  interfered, 
with  regard  to  this  very  measure,  to  pre- 
vent a  still  more  outrageous  infraction  of 
the  privileges  of  your  Lordships'  House.  It 
was,  we  know,  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  pass  resolutions  for 
tho  admission  of  foreign  corn,  without  con- 
sulting your  Lordships  on  the  subject.  My 
noble  Friend  behind  me  pointed  out  the 
gross  impropriety  of  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  Government,  I  admit  to 
their  credit,  saw  the  impropriety  of  the 
course,  and  retracted  their  determination. 
[Earl  Grey  here  made  an  observation  to 
the  noble  Lord.]  Yes  ;  I  am  quite  correct 
in  the  statement.  It  was  originally  de- 
clared by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  that  so  Boon  as  the 
Resolutions  should  have  been  adopted  by 
the  other  House,  corn  would  be  admitted 
free  of  duty ;  but  representations  were 
made  to  the  Government  of  the  injustice 
and  impropriety  of  such  a  measure,  and 
the  want  of  precedent  for  the  proceeding. 
The  course  which  has  been  adopted  was 
taken  upon  that  remonstrance,  and  the 
measure  was  sent  up  for  your  Lordships' 
consideration  and  assent.  But,  my  Lords, 
if  your  Lordships  are  not  to  alter  the  Bill, 
that  concession  was  nugatory  and  ludi- 
crous. If  you  are  not  to  alter  the  Bill, 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  was  right,  when  he 
said  that  the  proper  course  to  have  taken 
would  have  been  this,  that  a  Resolution 
should  have  been  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  sent  up  for  your  Lord- 
ships' concurrence  ;  and  that  upon  the 
joint  agreement  of  the  two  Houses  a  Bill 
should  have  been  framed;  .so  that,  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
your  Lordships  would  have  had  legitimate 
control  over  the  measure.  "  But,"  says 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite, 
"  there  are  precedents;  look  at  the  Reform 
Bill."  Why,  what  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House  was  involved  in  that 
case  ?  My  noble  and  learned  Friend,  though 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  Government  at 
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the  time,  has  forgotten  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  with  regard  to  that  mea- 
sure. The  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
sense  of  the  country  was  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  those  days  it  was  not  thought 
either  inexpedient  or  unconstitutional,  upon 
a  great  and  important  question,  to  refer  to 
the  sense  of  the  country,  and  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  sustaining  the  Govern- 
ment. The  country  did  sustain  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  day;  in  a  new  Parliament 
the  Bill  was  again  introduced,  it  was  sent 
up  to  your  Lordships'  House  ;  you  exer- 
cised the  privilege  which  you  undoubtedly 
possessed,  and  you  made  a  vital  amend- 
ment in  tho  Bill — your  Lordships,  in  fact, 
rejected  the  Bill.  A  new  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  sent  up  to- your  Lordships' 
House,  and  that  measure  ultimately  re- 
ceived your  assent.  Were  you  ever  told 
that  it  was  impossible  for  you,  consistently 
with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  interfere  with  that  Bill  ? — or  can 
this  case  be  adduced,  as  forming  any  pre- 
cedent to  justify  the  course  now  pursued, 
when,  on  the  plea  that  this  Corn  Bill  is  a 
Money  Bill,  and  nothing  but  a  Money  Bill, 
you  are  told  that  you  have  not  the  right  to 
amend  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  for  by 
doing  so  you  would  violate  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  prece- 
dent of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  fails 
him  altogeth6r,  and  the  second  will  be  found 
equally  untenable.  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  1842,  but  the  course  they 
then  took  was  this :  a  Resolution  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  relating 
to  their  commercial  policy.  I  must  ob- 
serve— and  this  is  rather  an  important 
point  of  the  case — that  when  these  mea- 
sures were  announced,  they  were  not  in- 
troduced as  commercial  measures,  or  as 
great  measures  of  policy,  but  they  were 
brought  forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  a  portion  of  his  Budget,  and 
avowedly  and  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  falling  re- 
venue. Upon  the  first  Resolution  of  the 
three  which  they  introduced,  Ministers 
were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  the  Bills  framed  upon  the  other  Reso- 
lutions did  not  proceed  one  step  beyond 
the  original  Resolutions,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  effect  to  a  financial  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue.  I  wish,  before  I  pass  to  another 
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part  of  the  question,  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  some  observations  which  fell  from  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  with  regard  to 
the  rents  of  certain  farms.  My  noble  Friend 
read  letters — one  from  Essex,  and  another, 
I  think,  from  a  place  near  Wisbech — re- 
ferring to  the  letting  of  certain  farms;  and 
he  told  us  that  a  farm  which  had  been  in  a 
miserable  condition,  had  been  recently  let 
on  a  thirty  years'  lease  at  a  considerably 
increased  rent.  I  don't  ask  how  near 
Chelmsford  it  was,  or  whether  the  railway 
passed  through  the  farm,  or  whether  the 
timber  was  sold  with  the  property,  because, 
as  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  observes,  un- 
less you  know  all  these  circumstances,  you 
know  nothing  at  all.  It  may  be  asked  why 
the  particular  circumstances  of  these  farms 
should  be  stated  ?  Because  four  particular 
farms  had  been  referred  to  which  were  about, 
it  was  said,  to  be  let  at  an  increased  rent. 
In  answer  to  that  statement  of  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  my  noble  Friend  went 
into  the  circumstances  of  these  particular 
farms.  With  regard  to  one,  he  stated  that 
an  offer  of  l,0o0T  was  made  for  it  in  1845; 
but  on  the  knowledge  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
offer  was  reduced  to  880 J.,  with  the  further 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  that 
the  sum  of  1 ,500*.  should  be  laid  out  in 
improvements.  These  specific  circum- 
stances not  only  defeat  the  argument  set 
up  by  noble  Lords  opposite,  but  they 
prove  the  precise  contrary,  and  vindicate 
our  argument  that  this  measure  will  di- 
minish the  value  of  land.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  argued,  that  if  grain  could  be 
imported  at  35s.  and  a  duty  of  5s.  were 
levied  upon  it,  the  grain  would  then  sell 
for  405. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  said,  that  the 
effect  of  the  duty  was  to  keep  out  grain 
until  the  price  was  such  as  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional duty ;  that  it  tended,  in  short,  to 
keep  up  the  price. 

Loud  STANLEY:  I  am  glad  to  give 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  what  it  was  he  did  say;  but, 
having  taken  down  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  words,  1  confess  I  thought  I  was 
representing  his  argument  correctly.  I 
ho]K5  it  will  be  admitted  hv  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  putting  on  a  5s.  duty 
raises  the  price  to  that  extent  ? 

Lord  BROUGHAM  related  that  what 
he  had  said  was,  that  a  duty  kept  out  grain 
and  raised  the  price. 

Loud  STAXLKY  :  We  understand  it, 
and  we  arc  at  all  events,  1  should  think. 


agreed  that  the  duty  wont't  raise  the  price 
5s.  t  or  anything  like  5s. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  did  not  say  that. 
What  he  stated  was,  that  the  5s.  was  not 
the  measure  of  the  price,  but  that  it  might 
be  much  greater  as  well  as  less.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  duty  was  to  keep  out  foreign 
grain,  which  would  otherwise  find  its  way 
into  this  country.  Consequently  it  kept 
its  price,  though  the  amount  of  duty  might 
not  bo  the  means  of  the  addition  to  the 
price.     [  Cries  of  "  Order ! "] 

Lord  STANLEY:  If  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  meant  to  answer  me,  let 
him;  if  not,  let  him  not  interrupt  me.  I 
understood  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  to 
say,  that  if  grain  is  imported  at  35*.,  and 
you  put  on  5s.  duty,  it  will  sell  at  40*. 
lie  repels  that  with  indignation — that  the 
addition  of  a  5s.  duty  raises  the  price  5s. 
Then,  I  say,  he  admits  that  the  5s.  duty 
will  not  raise  the  price  to  that  extent,  or 
anything  like  that  extent ;  on  which,  up 
jumps  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  and 
says — *'  I  said  exactly  the  reverse."  This 
kind  of  two-edged  sword  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with — I  don't  know  where  to 
have  him.  But  we  are  agreed  that  the 
whole  amount  of  corn  will  only  be  increased 
in  price  by  the  amount  of  the  additional 
supply  which  will  come  in  between  the  5s. 
duty  and  no  duty  at  all — that  the  amount 
of  the  variation  of  price  will  depend  on  the 
amount  which  will  come  in  between  the 
two  points.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
says  it  may  increase  the  price  of  corn  by 
the  amount  of  the  duty;  but  that  it  may 
increase  it  much  more  by  the  imposition  of 
the  5s.  duty.  1  don't  understand  how,  if 
the  corn  of  the  whole  world  is  admitted, 
you  will  reduce  more  than  the  difference 
of  the  duty  you  take  off ;  it  is  only  that 
amount  between  the  5t.  and  the  1*.  that  al- 
ters or  affects  the  markets  at  home.  1  shall 
now  go  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  talks  of  certain  motives, 
and  certain  influences,  aud  certain  combi- 
nations of  party,  which  may  affect  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  He  talks  of 
meetings,  of  which  1  know  nothing,  of  coa- 
litions, in  the  existence  of  which  1  disbe- 
lieve ;  and  which  myself,  and  those  who 
think  with  me,  entirely  repel  and  deny. 
Rut  I  do  not  deny  this,  my  Lords.  I  agree 
that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  combination 
of  jmrtics  that  has  been  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Hill,  a  large 
majority  of  the  Members  of  which,  both  in 
this  House  and  the  other,  disapprove  of 
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this  Bill — a  Bill  in  which  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  your  Lordships  disagree  ;  I  agree 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
parties,  and  not  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
that  it  has  a  chance  of  being  inflicted  upon 
the  country.  I  agree  that  Government 
have  acted  with  prudence  and  discretion  in 
not  risking  an  election.  They  have  acted 
well  and  wisely  ;  I  don't  think  the  Govern- 
ment have  any  wish  to  risk  that  issue. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  says  that  our 
tactics  have  not  been  good,  and  that  we 
should  move  postponements  day  after  day. 
My  Lords,  I  say  that  we  are  above  such 
tactics.  We  rest  our  case  upon  reason, 
upon  justice,  upon  public  opinion;  and  if 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  us  through, 
and  if  your  Lordships  are  influenced  by  the 
party  considerations  adverted  to  on  the 
other  side,  we  yield  to  your  decision,  and 
submit  to  the  fate  which  we  cannot  avert. 
We  care  not  to  inquire  whether  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  our  vote  will  cause 
additional  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  Sugar  Bill  or  the  Coercion 
Bill,  or  whether  it  will  give  a  better  or 
a  worse  chance  to  noble  Lords  opposite 
of  coming  into  power.  We  are  influ- 
enced, we  have  been  influenced,  by  no 
such  considerations.  I  suppose  we  shall 
bo  overpowered;  but  we  have  put  a 
plain  case  and  plain  reasoning  before  the 
public  and  the  country ;  and  the  admis- 
sions of  noble  Lords  will  go  before  the 
public  and  the  country,  that  but  for  a  for- 
tuitous combination  of  parties  this  Bill 
would  never  have  passed  through  this  or 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  resign.  He  spoke  as 
if  he  were  supporting  a  Government  in 
power.  I  don't  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  conviction  that 
the  Government  are  to  remain  in  office. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  if  the  Government 
fall,  the  prospects  of  the  country  —  of 
course,  I  mean — are  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved by  it.  I  should  not  have  troubled 
the  House  to-night  but  for  the  speech  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  ;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  why  we  are  prepared 
to  support  an  Amendment  of  which  we  do 
not  wholly  approve.  In  an  early  period  of 
my  public  life  I  was  rather  disposed  to  ap- 
prove of  a  fixed  duty  in  preference  to  a 
sliding-scale,  and  I  expressed  that  opinion 
in  the  House  of  CommonB.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  had  the  kindness  to  speak  to  me  after 
the  debate  about  the  qualified  opinion  I 


entertained;  and  fully  and  clearly,  as  he 
always  did,  he  entered  with  me,  a  young 
man,  upon  the  grounds  on  which  he 
thought  a  sliding-scale  was  preferable  to  a 
fixed  duty.  I  yielded  a  ready  assent  to 
the  arguments  of  one  to  whom  I  looked  up 
with  so  much  respect  and  consideration. 
Mr.  Huskisson  convinced  me,  and  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  since,  that  the  slid- 
ing-scale, as  a  measure,  is  better  than  a 
fixed  duty — that  it  is  a  better  protection  to 
the  producer  in  years  of  plenty,  and  a  bet- 
ter protection  to  the  consumer  in  years  of 
scarcity,  and  when  you  require  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  amount  of  foreign  corn. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow) 
would  not,  then,  have  had  my  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  his  Amendment  if  the  question  to 
me  had  been,  "  Will  you  have  a  fixed 
duty  or  a  sliding-scale  ?  "  My  answer  is, 
that,  as  a  measure  of  protection,  I  infi- 
nitely prefer  the  sliding-scale;  and  if  his 
Amendment  had  been  moved  before  the 
second  reading,  or  when  there  was  a  hope 
of  inducing  the  House  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  sliding-scale,  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  found  me  among 
the  warmest  opponents,  as  I  am  now  a 
warm  supporter,  of  his  measure.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  the  sliding-scale  is,  that  it  ap- 
proaches the  limits  of  exclusion  in  times  of 
abundance,  and  the  limits  of  free  trade  in 
times  of  scarcity.  The  greater  the  oscil- 
lations the  more  efficient  the  operation  of 
the  sliding-scale.  But,  as  you  have  deter- 
mined to  alter  and  materially  to  amend  the 
Corn  Law — as  you  have  rejected  a  pro- 
posal for  continuing  the  sliding-scale,  and 
are  now  asked  to  give  your  consideration 
to  a  fixed  duty,  I  shall  vote  for  that.  I 
should  have  preferred  a  sliding-scale  to  a 
fixed  duty;  but  I  prefer  a  fixed  duty  to  no 
protection  at  all.  In  as  far  as  Ireland  and 
Canada  are  concerned,  the  duty  proposed 
by  the  noble  Earl  is  a  real  and  efficient 
protection,  so  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  an- 
other question  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked— I  mean  the  revenue  that  will  be 
derived  from  a  5s.  fixed  duty.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  Table  spoke  strongly  on  the 
increasing  and  dangerous  tendency  in 
our  legislation  to  transfer  all  taxation 
from  indirect  to  direct  taxation.  I  agree 
with  the  danger.  But  if,  Session  after 
Session,  you  cut  down  whatever  surplus 
you  have  by  the  reduction  of  all  indirect 
taxation,  with  the  further  prospect  of  abo- 
lishing the  income  tax  at  the  end  of  three 
years — if  you  give  way  on  the  Corn  Laws 
this  year,  and  on  some  other  question  next 
U2 
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— if  you  throw  away  a  million  now,  an- 
other million  next  year,  and  another  mil- 
lion the  year  after,  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
course  you  are  taking  during  the  period  of 
its  proposed  temporary  continuance.  You 
are  travelling  in  a  vicious  circle,  and 
the  result  is  that  a  temporary  measure 
of  indirect  taxation  becomes  of  neces- 
sity a  direct  tax,  and  a  direct  tax  to  an 
amount  that  throws  upon  it  the  whole 
burdens  of  the  country.  I  warn  you  of 
the  danger  of  this  course.  The  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives 
a  surplus  of  700,000?.  this  year,  including 
the  China  ransom,  and  the  ordinary  amount 
received  for  foreign  corn ;  the  income 
during  the  last  few  years  from  the  latter 
source  has  been  fluctuating  and  various  ; 
but  if  wo  take  the  average  at  700,000?., 
we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark.  Look 
at  the  position  in  which  you  are  placed. 
Your  surplus  of  700,000?.  disappears  after 
you  have  provided  for  the  income  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  year,  ;  and  you  are  now 
coming  down  with  a  proposal  which  will  de- 
bar you  of  an  average  income  of  700,000?., 
and  that  without  raising  the  price  of  corn 
in  this  country.  Such  a  measure  would 
be  rash  at  any  time,  but,  above  all,  when 
we  know  that  the  loss  of  the  income  tax  is 
to  be  provided  for  three  years  hence.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  of  the 
country  may  be  then.  We  don't  know 
who  the  Government  may  be  then.  There 
is  reason  to  believe — at  least,  I  believe — 
notwithstanding  what  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  present  Government.  Is 
it  fair,  then,  for  you  to  say  that  you  have 
provided  for  the  revenue  of  this  year,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  raise  what 
has  brought  us  in  700,000/.,  and  this  con- 
temporaneously with  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax,  which  has  given  us  5,000,000?.? 
Surely  this  is  not  prudent;  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  those  who  succeed  you.  You  may 
have  a  new  Government,  but  you  must 
have  a  new  Parliament,  which  must  be 
called  together  to  discuss  and  decide  on  the 
duties  that  ought  to  be  imposed,  and  the 
policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  with  re- 
spect to  the  revenue.  Therefore,  1  say, 
you  are  called  upon  to  adopt  this  Amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  present  revenue 
— with  respect  to  fairness  to  succeeding 
Ministers— with  respect  to  the  exigencies, 
not  only  of  the  present  time,  but  of  the 
time  to  come  ;  but,  above  all,  with  respect 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 


try and  their  right  to  be  consulted,  of 
which  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  occasion  in  which  they  had  a 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement 
of  a  question,  it  is  in  the  one  now  under 
discussion.  But,  instead  of  that,  yon  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  leave  to  a  future  Parlia- 
ment that  which  must  be  legislated  on  by  a 
future  Parliament.  You  insist  upon  now 
cutting  off  future  means  of  revenue— you 
insist  upon  now  laying  down  future  rules 
of  conduct,  not  for  yourselves,  but  for 
your  successors — not  for  this,  but  for  a 
succeeding  Parliament — not  for  the  con- 
stituency who  returned  this  Parliament, 
but  the  constituency  which  is  to  return  the 
next  Parliament;  and  if  I  wanted  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance, until  another  Parliament  is  sum- 
moned, of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  bringing 
in  an  unoppressive  revenue  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, I  should  find  it  in  the  statement 
to  which  1  have  already  called  your  Lord- 
ships '  attention,  that  this  measure  never 
would  have  been  passed  but  for  other  con- 
siderations wholly  alien  to  it,  and  for  a 
combination  of  parties  having  no  reference 
to  the  political  merits  of  the  question. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
anxious  to  address  a  few  words  to  the 
House  before  coming  to,  if  not  the  last,  at 
any  rate  the  most  decisive  division  that 
would  take  place  on  this  question;  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  assured  the  House  that,  but 
with  one  exception,  he  should  confine  him- 
self, in  the  few  remarks  he  should  make, 
to  the  question  immediately  under  discus- 
sion. That  exception  was  to  set  his  noblo 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  right 
upon  a  subject  on  which  he  (Lord  Lans- 
downe)  was  sure,  not  from  any  want  of 
zeal,  not  from  any  want  of  activity,  not 
from  any  want  of  inquiry,  he  had  not 
shown  himself  perfectly  lucid.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  described,  with  that 
power  of  eloquence  which  belonged  to  him, 
the  chimerical  alarms  of  the  protectionists 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill.  He  had  ne- 
vertheless shown  to  their  Lordships  that 
he  had  formed  to  himself  a  chimera  of  his 
own;  and  the  alarm  which  he  had  for  some 
time  past  experienced  at  the  possible 
unanimity  of  some  parties  in  the  State  who 
were  now  disunited,  and  the  possible 
agreement  of  some  descriptions  of  persons 
who  had  not  hitherto  been  agreed,  had  so 
alarmed  and  excited  the  imagination  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  himself 
with  information  from  all  quarters,  that 
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should  enable  him  to  guard  that  House 
and  the  people  of  this  country  against  those 
dreadful  machinations,  the  result  of  which 
was  likely  to  be  something  like  agree- 
ment. He  (Lord  Lansdowne)  did  not  know 
whether  such  possible  agreement  would  be 
the  misfortune  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  seemed  to  dread;  but  whilst  he  fed 
on  the  chimera,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  endeavoured  most  unsuccessfully 
to  provide  himself  with  information  on  the 
subject.  His  noble  Friend's  search  after 
information  had  not  confined  itself  to  this 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament;  but  had 
extended  to  private  houses,  from  which  he 
had  provided  himself  with  not  very  ac- 
curate reports.  But  there  was  one  house 
to  which  his  noble  Friend  had  thought  fit 
to  allude,  with  respect  to  which  he  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  humbly  conceived  he  had  the 
means  of  giving  more  accurate  information 
than  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  Now, 
with  that  information  in  his  possession,  he 
begged  distinctly  to  state  that  what  took 
place  in  that  private  house,  to  which  he 
would  not  have  alluded  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  not  done  so,  was  the  re- 
verse of  what  he  had  stated.  It  related  in 
no  degree  whatever  to  the  Corn  Bill,  but 
solely  to  what  was  called  the  Coercion 
Bill;  and  the  only  advice  given  by  the 
person  in  that  meeting  who  was  most 
likely  to  influence  its  decisions,  was  not  to 
protract  the  discussion  upon  the  Coercion 
Bill.  He  would  not  leave  this  subject 
without  stating,  that  however  he  might 
differ  in  opinion  from  him  on  this  BUI,  and 
on  some  points  connected  with  it,  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  the 
late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  when  he 
said  that  with  respect  either  to  the  Corn 
Bill  or  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  it  would  be 
disgraceful  to  all  men  and  all  parties  in  the 
Legislature,  if  they  were  to  shape  their 
conduct  upon  those  Bills  with  reference  to 
the  attainment  of  any  collateral  object;  or 
to  sacrifice  the  one  Bill  for  the  other;  and 
he  solemnly  assured  the  House  that  he  for 
one  had  subscribed  to  no  step  being  taken 
the  object  of  which  was  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  affect  the  progress  of  either  of 
these  great  measures  in  any  other  sense 
than  in  the  lawful  and  Parliamentary  sense 
of  publicly  declaring  his  opinion.  That 
was  the  conduct  he  had  pursued,  and 
would  pursue;  and  without  troubling  him- 
self as  to  what  or  any  coalitions  or -changes 
of  Government  might  take  place,  he  would 
stedfastly  adhere  to  the  purpose  of  securing 
for  the  country,  upon  such  questions  as 


these,  the  benefit  of  that  settlement  which 
would  most  effectually  contribute  to  its 
future  tranquillity  and  future  happiness. 
Having  now  set  this  matter  at  rest,  he 
begged,  in  explanation  of  the  vote  he  was 
about  to  give,  to  say  that  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  vast  store  of    ammunition 
which  existed  within  .a  hundred  yards  of 
where  they  then  stood — he  meant  the  vo- 
lumes of  Hansard,  which  had  been  opened 
as  batteries  during  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, and  which  he  must  say  had  been  ably 
served,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  succes- 
fully  directed;  but,  nevertheless,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  vo- 
lumes and  that  ammunition,  he  safely  de- 
fied any  person  to  point  out  any  passage 
in  the  speeches  which  he  had  at  any  time 
addressed  to  the  House  in  which  he  had 
supported  a  fixed  duty  in  any  other  sense 
than  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.     It  ne- 
ver had  been  his  opinion,  and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  great  authority  of  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend,  who  had  once  advocated  a  fixed 
duty.    [Lord  Brougham:     When?]    In 
the  year  1825;  no  matter  whether  1827 
or   1825,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  recollect  it.     His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  then  pointed  out  all  the  mischiefs 
of  a  sliding-scale,  which  he  now  said  he 
preferred  to  a  fixed  duty.      His  noble 
Friend  then  recommended  a  fixed  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  protection,  though  he  al- 
lowed that  a  sliding-scale  might  do  well 
enough  for  revenue;  "give  me  a  fixed 
duty,"  said  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
for  the  purpose  of  protection.     But  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had  wished 
to  see  a  fixed  duty  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue.     Even  now  he  considered  that 
a  low  fixed  duty  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue was  desirable.     He  could  not  adopt 
the  opinion    of  his    noble   and    learned 
Friend  that    a  revenue  was    worth  no- 
thing because  it  was  larger  in  one  year 
and   smaller  in    another;   it   would  still 
yield  something.     Nor  was  he  willing  to 
overlook  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  others  to  a  change  which  he 
thought  necessary.  Revenue  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  protective  in  its  effects  when 
it  was  generally  spread  over  all  articles  of 
import.     It  was  quite  a  different  thing  to 
protect  a  particular  interest  when  other  in- 
terests were  not    protected,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  to  omit  one 
particular  interest,  because  the  effect  of 
the  latter  course  would  be  to  divert  capi- 
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tal  from  one  species  of  employment,  and 
givo  an  artificial  bounty  on  its  being  em- 
ployed in  another.  He  was  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  this  consideration  had  some  force 
at  present;  but  it  had  less  force  than  it 
possessed  a  few  years  ago,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  number  of  duties  on  cus- 
toms articles  had  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  that,  consequently,  the  same 
claim  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as 
before  for  imposing  a  fixed  duty  on  this 
particular  article.  Ho  certainly  should 
have  been  prepared,  at  any  other  time,  to 
contend  that  such  a  duty,  though  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  raising  prices  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  would  not  do  so  in  the  degree 
and  to  tho  amount  of  its  imposition,  be- 
cause the  greater  amount,  if  not  the  whole, 
would  bo  paid  by  the  foreigner.  But  that 
being  his  opinion,  while  ho  saw  that  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow) 
had  adopted  the  child  of  others,  and  had 
taken  a  reduced  amount  of  duty,  still  he 
could  not  say  cither  that  the  amount  of 
duty  which  he  (tho  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  regarded,  or  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion which  other  noble  Lords  might  re- 
gard, was  worth  contending  for  in  compa- 
rison with  the  prospect  of  settling  this 
question.  The  inclination  which  he  had 
felt  of  replying  to  the  noble  Earl,  had  he 
had  tho  opportunity  of  doing  so,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  discussion,  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  all  that  had  passed 
in  tho  course  of  this  debate;  they  had 
heard  a  great  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl,  but  not 
one  argument  except  his  own  in  favour  of 
a  fixed  duty,  which  was  the  object  of  that 
Motion.  There  was  not  one  noblo  Lord 
who  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  sup- 
porting the  Motion  of  the  noblo  Earl,  to 
disclaim  being  a  friend  to  this  particular 
system  which  ho  was  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing. Noble  Lords  opposite  told  them  they 
were  about  to  adopt  the  child  of  that  side 
of  tho  House;  but  those  who  acted  with 
him  wen;  obliged  to  look  to  the  sort  of 
treatment  their  child  would  receive  in  such 
hands.  No  one  who  had  heard  the  noble 
Duke  on  the  cross-benches,  and  noble 
Lords  opposite,  could  doubt  that  if  they 
gave  up  their  child  to  be  nurtured  by  no- 
ble Lords  opposite,  not  a  great  many 
months  would  elapse  before  it  would  cease 
to  have  any  existence  at  all.  It  was  not 
concealed  that  the  object  of  proposing  this 
scheme  was  to  obtain  first  the  rejection  of 
the  present  Hill,  and  next  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.     If  noble  Lords  succeeded  in 


those  objects,  would  any  one  tell  him  that 
in  a  general  election  they  would  use  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  majority  from  the 
country  favourable  to  a  fixed  duty?  He 
was  persuaded  they  would  use  every  effort 
to  get  a  majority  favourable  to  absolute 
protection,  and  then  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  child  they  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  noble  Lords  opposite.  It  was 
only  as  a  last  expedient,  a  dernier  ressort, 
that  this  fixed  duty  was  proposed,  and  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  dragging  down  this 
Bill  into  the  bottomless  sea  from  which  no 
noble  Lord  opposite  would  wish  to  see  it 
extracted.  He,  therefore,  said  he  was 
justified  in  looking  at  this  Motion  as  an 
attempt,  though  not  an  unparliamentary 
one,  to  extinguish  this  Bill  altogether, 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  do.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  Bill 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  He  was 
in  favour  of  its  becoming  law,  because  ho 
was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  the  settlement  of  this  Question. 
It  had  been  asserted  by  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  as  well  as 
other  noble  Lords  who  had  spoken,  that 
by  passing  this  Bill  they  would  notjret  rid 
of  the  agitation  on  this  question.  He  (tho 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  believed,  how- 
ever, that  after  this  Bill  had  passed  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  raise  any- 
thing like  a  clamour  out  of  doors  on  this 
subject.  He  was  not  going  to  indulge  in 
prophecies,  the  danger  and  difficulties  of 
which  he  knew  on  all  occasions,  but  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  such  a  measure 
as  this;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  at 
the  end  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  years 
— he  could  not  say  which — but  after  tho 
lapse  of  a  few  years  this  question  could 
not  remain  in  its  present  position.  Tho 
experience  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
that  law  will  have  furnished  evidence 
which  will  take  away  the  power  of  noble 
Lords  to  agitato  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  least  if  the  result  was  such  as  he 
was  sanguine  enough  to  expect.  If  that 
should  not  be  the  case,  however,  and  if 
the  predictions  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
were  verified,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  witnessed  a  great  revulsion 
of  opinion — if  agriculture,  as  noblo  Lords 
had  prophesied,  were  deeply  injured,  and 
the  manufacturing  interest  also  in  a  state 
of  suffering — and  the  prosperity  of  those 
interests  could  not  be  separated — if  those 
who  expected  good  results  from  the  Bill 
found  themselves  deceived — and  that  the 
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agricultural   and  manufacturing  interests 
suffered  under  its  operation  according  to 
the  prediction  of  the  nohle  Lord  opposite, 
then  there  would  ho  a  union  of  opinion 
upon  the  suhject,  which  would  make  it  no 
matter  of  difficulty  to  procure  with  calm- 
ness and  without  agitation  a  review  of  the 
whole   question.     If  however,  as  he  be- 
lieved, that  by  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure we  were  destined  for  years  to  come, 
instead  of  a  few  months,  to  agitation  and 
troubled  waters  as  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant,   they   might    perhaps   pause   before 
they  adopted  this  measure;  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
of  any  such  occurrence ;  and,  therefore,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  it  he  would  support 
this  measure.     It  was  not  his  intention  to 
appeal,  and  he  never  had  appealed,  as  an 
argument,   to  the  probable  effects  which 
this  measure  would  produce  on  the  price 
of  food;  he  had  never  excited  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  score  of  their 
repeal  being  calculated  to  produce  a  great 
and  sudden  change  of  prices;  for,  notwith- 
standing that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
that  effect,  it  would  not  effect  so  much  in 
producing  cheaper  food,  as  in  preventing 
an   undue  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and 
giving  greater  security  by  that  effect.    He 
would  not  recur  at  length  to  arguments 
which  had  so  frequently  been  used  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  Lordships  that  the  apprehensions  of  a 
sudden  rush  of  food  from  other  countries  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  overwhelm  this  country 
were  unfounded;  but  there  was  one  argu- 
ment to  which  he  attached  very  much  im- 
portance with  regard  to  this  subject;  that 
was  the  case  of  Ireland.     That  afforded  an 
argument  which  had  not  as  yet  been  an- 
swered.    He  would  ask  their  Lordships  to 
consider  whether  when  Ireland,  which  was 
alongside  England,  and  was  charged  with 
what  would  appear  from  the  statements  of 
those   who    dreaded   that  sudden  rush    of 
food  to  be  the  elements  of  mischief,  cheap 
food,  cheap  labour,  and  rivers  and  steam- 
ers to  convey  her  produce  to  this  country 
— he  would  beseech  their  Lordships  to  see 
what  little  effect  that  facility  of  sending 
cheap  corn  to  this  country  had  produced — 
to  consider  what  had  been  its  absence  of 
effect  for  the  last  forty  years;  and  when 
they  had  considered  that,  he  would  ask  how 
they  could  entertain  any  just  apprehensions 
of  this  country  being  inundated  with  cheap 
food  from    countries  which,    though  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  same  means  of 
mischief,  were  yet  so  much  more  distant  ? 


He  found  from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
proportion  of  agricultural  labour  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  as  follows :     In 
Great  Britain,   there  were  employed   in 
agricultural    labour     1,050,000    persons, 
whilst  in  Ireland  there  were  1,100,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture.      In  Great 
Britain   the    produce    of  agriculture   was 
valued  at  34,000,000?.,  and  in  Ireland  the 
produce  was  only  estimated  at  14, 000, 000 J. ; 
thus  showing  that  five  labourers  in  Ireland 
produced  only  the  same  amount  as  two  la- 
bourers in  Great  Britain.     He  did  not  mean 
to  join  in  censures  on  the  Irish  landlords; 
he  believed  that  many  of  them  had  been 
much  maligned;  he  believed  that  many  of 
them  devoted  much  attention  to  the  im- 
provement  of  the  cultivation  of  land    in 
Ireland;  and  he,  of  course,   did  not  sup- 
pose that  they  paid  less  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  estates  than  the  German 
barons  or   Russian  boyards:  and  yet   we 
were  told   that   the   proprietors    in  these 
countries  were  to  inundate  the  country  with 
cheap  corn.     From  the  example  of  Ireland 
he  could  not  believe  that  any  such  effect 
would  take  place,  as  well  as  from  his  ex- 
perience of  every  other  case  where  he  had 
seen  duties  taken  off.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  effect  produced  was  no  great  di- 
minution in  the  value  of  the  article,  but  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  com- 
merce, which  was  so  essential  to  our  national 
prosperity;  and  upon  the  effect  of  such  re- 
movals of  duties  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country  he  founded  his  approbation  of  the 
Bill.  He  believed  that  whilst  it  would  tend  to 
diminish  prices  of  food,  it  would  compensate 
the  owner  of  land,  the  occupier,  and  the 
labourer  on  the  land  by  the  demand  caused 
by  the  advanced  condition'of  the  population; 
and  that  thus  a  power  would  be  obtained 
sufficient  to  bear  down  the  effect  of  the 
measure  on  prices,  and  to  bear  up  agricul- 
ture as  connected  with  the  commercial  in- 
terest of  this  great  country.     He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  this  Bill  would  pass  into  a 
law. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  amid  loud  cries 
of  "  Question,"  but  claimed  a  right  to  be 
heard  in  explanation.  If  any  noble  Lord 
thought  that  he  did  justice  in  listening  to 
the  attack,  and  attempting  to  clamour 
down  the  defence,  he  differed  from  that 
noble  Lord  as  to  what  was  justice  and  what 
was  becoming  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman. 
That  was  his  opinion;  he  might  have  formed 
an  erroneous  view  of  both  those  charac- 
ters, but  that  was  his  opinion;  and  there- 
fore he  asked  their  attention  while  he  de- 
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fended  himself  from  the  attack  of  his  noble 
Friend.  His  noble  Friend  most  grievously 
misapprehended  him  if  he  thought  that  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  meant  to  cast  on  him  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  the  slightest  re- 
flection as  to  the  purity  of  his  conduct. 
His  noble  Friend  appeared  to  think  he  had 
done  so;  for  his  noble  Friend  defended  his 
own  conduct.  lie  had  known  his  noble 
Friend  now  upwards  of  half  a  century;  and 
he  had  never  known  his  noble  Friend  to  act 
so  as  to  require  even  an  explanation.  But 
would  not  any  noble  Lord  think  from  what 
fell  from  his  noble  Friend  that  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  been  playing  the  unworthy 
part  of  collecting  information,  as  an  eaves- 
dropper, of  spying  into  what  passed  at  a 
meeting  within  the  walls  of  a  private  mansion 
— of  collecting  that  information  from  report- 
ers or  secret  informers?  What  if  that  meet- 
ing had  been  attended  by  from  sixty  to 
eighty  persons — what  if  it  had  been  sum- 
moned by  circular — what  if  the  members 
when  they  dispersed,  talked  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  corner  of  every  street — what 
if  they  spoke  about  it  in  the  privacy  of 
every  club  where  persons  who  were  poli- 
ticians and  persons  who  were  not  politicians 
passed  their  time — what  if  reports  of  that 
private  meeting,  held  at  a  private  mansion, 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  to  the  length  of 
a  column  and  a  half,  as  he  had  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  not  at  the  meeting, 
but  who  was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Corn 
Bill  ?  Surely,  there  was  an  end  of  privacy 
— an  end  of  private  information — an  end 
of  violating  the  sanctity  of  private  dwell- 
ings— an  end  of  unduly  obtaining  informa- 
tion by  means  of  secret  informers — an  end 
of  the  advice  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
given  him,  that  when  next  he  employed 
reporters  ho  should  provide  persons  who 
would  give  no  inaccurate  reports.  The 
friend  ho  had  mentioned  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  probable  risk  to  which  that 
meeting  exposed  the  passing  of  the  Corn 
Bill;  and  it  was  told  him  by  a  person  who 
was  not  at  the  meeting  that  part  of  what 
passed  (which  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
report)  was  some  advice  given  respecting 
the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  That  was 
suppressed  in  the.  report.  He  then  asked 
why  that  part  was  suppressed  ;  he  was  told 
that  it  was  thought  it  ought  itot  to  W  made 
public  during  the  debates  on  the  Coercion 
Bill.  There  was,  therefore,  something  said 
at  the  meeting  about  the  passing  of  the  Coer- 
cion Bill;  and  now  they  were  to  be  told  that 
advice  was  given,  uot  to  protract  the  debates 


on  it,  but  dissuading  from  protracting  than. 
He  then  went  to  two  other  friends  of  his, 
and  they  told  him  that  some  members  of 
the  meeting  had  then  said,  "  We  will  take 
care  that  the  division  on  the  Coercion  Bui 
does  not  take  place  until  the  Corn  Bill  has 
passed  in  the  Lords/'  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  the  meeting  was  strongly  re- 
commended not  to  protract  the  debates  on 
the  Coercion  Bill.  [The  Marquess  of 
Lansdowxe  :  I  said,  not  to  unduly  pro- 
tract. ]  Then  his  noble  Friend  had  got  into 
a  dilemma,  for  cither  the  advice  was  quali- 
fied, and  was  not  unduly  to  protract,  which 
meant  to  protract,  but  not  unduly,  or  the 
noble  person  who  gave  that  advice  had  no 
power  or  influence  on  those  to  whom  he  gave 
it;  for  anythingless  followed,  anything  more 
entirely  continued  and  acted  against  than 
that  advice  had  been,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
had  never  seen.  With  respect  to  the  re- 
marks of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
applying  to  himself,  he  must  say  that  a  less 
fair  or  more  extraordinary  course  —  he 
would  say,  with  all  kindness  to  his  noble 
Friend,  a  more  unscrupulous  course,  than 
his  noble  Friend  had  taken  he  never  saw 
in  any  place  ;  for  his  noble  Friend,  in  order 
to  introduce  his  quotation — a  very  excellent 
joke,  he  admitted — had  put  in  a  word 
which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  never  used, 
which  he  never  had  an  idea  of  using,  and 
which  his  noble  Friend  could  not  have  im- 
agined that  he  used.  He  never  dreamt  of 
using  that  word — a  word  which  he,  at  his 
time  of  life,  as  well  as  his  noble  Friend  at 
his  less  advanced  time  of  life,  had  both  of 
them  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  rasing 
out  of  their  vocabularies.  Such  a  mere 
invention  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  quotation  in  jest.  But 
there  was  another  thing  said  by  his 
noble  Friend  of  a  different  kind,  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  He  was  astonished 
at,  and  must  most  indignantly  repel 
and  cast  from  him,  the  insinuation  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  closed  his  remarks. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  present  Government  would  not 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  those  who  desired  to  see 
a  change  of  Administration  ;  that  there 
would  be  no  change  ;  and  hi*  noble  Friend 
took  upon  him  to  state  that  no  doubt  he 
( Lord  Brougham )  was  showing,  by  the  zeal 
of  his  defence,  that  he  was  defending  a 
Government  that  was  not  going  out.  That 
statement  was  cheered  by  some,  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  last  seven 
years,  and  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
during  that  time.     It  was  cheered  by  some 
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who  had  not  access  to  know  the  facts  as 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  knew 
them.  He  defied  any  man  breathing  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  an  imputa- 
tion on  his  motives  in  defending  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  Government.  He 
asked  what  he  had  gained  by  taking 
part  with  the  present  Government?  He 
called  on  all  the  noble  Lords  who  sat 
there,  and  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  the 
defence  of  their  measures,  in  the  defence 
of  their  official  conduct  and  Ministerial 
existence,  from  his  noble  and  gallant 
Friend  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  who 
knew  what  he  alluded  to,  down  to  the 
latest  admitted  into  the  Cabinet,  who 
knew  it  less,  or  not  at  all,  as  they  were 
not  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time — he  called 
upon  all  of  them  to  say  if  there  was  the 
shadow  of  an  imputation  upon  the  motives, 
the  absolute  and  necessary  purity  of  the 
motives,  which  led  to  his  defence  of  this 
Government.  It  was  no  fault  of  others — 
it  was  his  fault,  and  his  fault  only,  that  he 
was  out  of  office,  a  supporter  merely,  and  a 
friend,  of  the  present  Government.  That 
Government  was  no  sooner  formed  than  he 
declined,  firmly  but  respectfully  declined, 
most  high  and  brilliant  offers,  and  coupled 
with  absolute  political  independence.  This 
should  not  have  been  wrung  from  him  but  for 
the  imputation  conveyed  (unintentionally, 
he  believed),  by  his  noble  Friend.  He  cer- 
tainly had  chosen  to  be  unconnected  with 
office,  to  hold  no  office,  either  judicial  or 
otherwise,  in,  or  in  connexion  with,  the 
present  Government,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  for  reasons  applying  to  his  own  per- 
sonal convenience,  and  from  no  want  of  re- 
spect for  its  Members,  from  no  want  of 
confidence  in  them,  or  want  of  friendship 
for  them  individually.  He  could  not  allow 
that  debate  to  close  without  making  this 
statement.  When  it  was  said  to  a  man 
that  the  Government  was  not  "  likely  to 
change  because  he  defended  them  so  well," 
what  was  it  but  to  cast  an  imputation  on 
his  motives  for  so  defending  them  ?  One 
word  more.  He  had  never  cast  any  im- 
putation on  the  motives  of  the  protec- 
tion party.  He  had  never  blamed  them 
for  their  opinions,  but  he  had  blamed  them 
for  not  using  better  tactics  for  the  defeat 
of  this  measure.  His  statement  was,  that 
they  might  have  protracted  the  debate  till 
a  change  in  the  Government  took  place  ; 
and  that  they  might  thus  have  defeated 
the  Bill,  which  he  rejoiced  they  had  not : 
nothing  more  had  he  said  in  the  matter. 
He  had  to  apologize  to  their  Lordships  for 


detaining  them,  and  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  before  the  House,  except  to  say 
that  5s.  was  no  measure  for  the  protection 
of  the  home-market. 

The  Earl  of  BESBOROUGH  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  meeting 
to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
referred,  and  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
House  of  a  noble  Friend.  It  was  right  he 
should  state  that  the  meeting  was  one  of 
that  description  the  nature  of  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  knew  as  well  as  he 
did.  It  was  held  in  reference  to  one  par- 
ticular question,  the  Coercion  Bill ;  and 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Corn 
Bill.  That  meeting  took  place  at  the 
House  of  his  noble  Friend,  in  order  that  he 
might  consult  those  with  whom  he  usually 
acted  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  that 
measure  :  there  were  present  from  sixty  to 
seventy,  or  more  persons,  and  among  those 
a  great  number  connected  with  Ireland. 
He  asserted,  distinctly,  that  no  reference 
was  made  to  any  such  proposal  as  post- 
poning the  discussion  on  the  Coercion  Bill 
till  the  Corn  Bill  had  passed — that  there 
was  nothing  stated  in  reference  to  any  con- 
nection between  different  parties,  though 
undoubtedly  there  were  many  at  that  meet- 
ing connected  with  Ireland,  who  stated 
distinctly  that  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  their  constituencies  to  give  every 
opposition  in  their  power  to  the  Coercion 
Bill,  and  that  the  probability  was  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  protracted  considerably 
longer  than  those  connected  with  the  re- 
presentation of  this  country  might  have 
wished.  [Lord  Brougham  :  Beyond  the 
Corn  Bill.  J  No,  he  did  not  say  that  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of 
the  meeting  that  the  discussion  should  not 
be  protracted  unnecessarily.  The  noble 
Lord  in  whose  House  they  met  more  than 
once  pressed  them  not  to  protract  it  longer 
than  was  necessary  ;  and  he  begged  once 
more  to  repeat  that  there  was  no  intima- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  with  regard  to 
the  Corn  Bill  as  to  any  advice  given  to 
protract  the  one  debate  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  other  finished. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  Then  my  in- 
formant has  been  very  much  in  fault. 

On  Question  "  To  insert  after  the  word 
'  wheat '  the  words  '  not  being  the  pro- 
duction of  our  Colonies,  five  shillings' :  ' — 
Contents  107;  Not-Contents  140:  Ma- 
jority 33. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 

House  resumed. 

House  adjourned. 
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the  port  of  Bristol,  any  suitable  measures  should 
be  promoted  to  form  a  narrow  jeauge  link  from 
Gloucester  to  Bristol,  and  also  from  Oxford  to 
Basingstoke,  or  by  any  other  shorter  route  con- 
necting the  proposed  Rugby  and  Oxford  line  with 
the  South  Western  Railway. 

"  4.  That  the  South  Wales  line,  and  its  branches 
to  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  should  be  permitted 
to  be  formed  on  the  broad  gauge,  as  sanctioned  by 
their  Act. 

"  5.  Tliat  the  Rugby  and  Oxford  line,  and  the 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  line, 
should  bo  permitted  to  be  formed  on  the  broad 
gau^e,  as  sanctioned  by  their  acts ;  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Trade  shall  exercise  the  iiowers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  several  Acts,  and  shall  require  that 
additional  narrow  gauge  rails  shall  forthwith 
t»e  laid  down  from  Rugby  to  Oxford,  and  from 
Wolverhampton  to  the  junction  with  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Gloucester  line;  and  that  if  it 
should  hereafter  appear  that  there  is  a  traffic 
requiring  accommodation  on  the  narrow  gaugo 
from  the  Staffordshire  districts  to  the  southern 
coast,  any  suitable  measure  shall  be  promoted  by 
Parliament  to  form  a  narrow  gauge  link  from 
Oxford  to  the  line  of  the  Birmingham  and  Glou- 
cester Railway." 

The  subject  which  he  now  brought  be- 
fore the  House  was  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, aud  which  had  created  a  very 
great  degree  of  interest  in  the  country  for 
some  time  past.  It  was  the  question  of 
the  gauge  on  which  railroads  should  here- 
after be  constructed  in  this  country,  and 
whether  any  and  what  measures  should  bo 
taken  to  prevent  hereafter  the  inconveni- 
ence which  had  arisen  from  the  want  of  an 
uniformity  of  gnujje  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  Hou^e  would  remember,  that 
last  Session,  in  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  Oxford,  Wor- 
cester, and  Wolverhampton  Railway,  whirh 
it  was  proposed  to  construct  upon  the 
broad  gau^e,  that  House,  on  the  Motion  of 
the  lion.  Member  for  Stockport,  agreed  to 
an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  inquire  what 
measures  could  be  taken  to  ensure  uni- 
formity of  gauge,  and  secure  the  public 
from  the  inconveniences  which  had  been 
found  to  attend  the  break  of  gauge.  That 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  devoted 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  had  Wen  some 
time  before  the  House.  It  had  l>een  re- 
ferred by  the  liovernment  to  the  Hoard  of 
Tnnle.  that  they  might  consider  what 
practical  measures  could  be  adopted  to 
carry  into  etfect  the  recommendation*  of 
tin*  Commission.  A  minute,  embodying 
tin*  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  mi  the 
Mihjcrt,  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
north  of  Kn^luml  to  thu  huuthvni  coasts,  and  to    (about  a  week  since),  aud  it  uuw  became 


Reported, 

ment. 
Petitions  Prsssmtsd.  By  several  hoo.  Members,  from 
various  place*,  praying  the  House  to  past  a  Bill  for  Com- 
pensating Proprietors  of  Land  for  Sites  for  Free  Churches 
(Scotland),  and  for  securing  Accommodation  to  the  Con- 
gregations.—8  y  several  hon.  Members,  from  a  number 
of  places,  for  the  Better  Observance  of,  and  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  the  Sab- 
bath.— By  Mr.  Moflatt,  from  Merchants  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  Sugar  Trade,  for  Alteration  of  Duty  on 
Sugar.— By  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  from  Manufacturers 
of  Tobacco  and  Snuff  in  the  Port  of  London,  for  Reduc- 
tion of  Duty  on  Tobacco. — From  Richard  Sargent,  of 
No.  10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, Gentleman,  'praying  that  leave  may  be  given  to  an 
Officer  of  the  House  to  attend  the  Trial  of  an  Action  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  produce  the  Maps  and 
Plans  of  the  Great  Munster  Railway.— From  Inhabitants 
of  the  Parish  of  AH  Saints,  Wandsworth,  in  the  County 
of  Surrey,  for  Revision  and  Alteration  of  the  Laws  relat- 
ing to  Jurors.— By  Mr.  Richard  Hodgsn,  from  Passen- 
gers travelling  between  Birmingham  and  Bristol  by  Rail- 
way on  the  8th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  Days  of  June,  and 
from  Persons  engaged  in  the  Trade  of  Public  Carriers, 
for  carrying  out  the  Recommendation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  who  have  lately  reported  on  the  Gauge 
Question,  and  establish,  at  the  earliest  possible  Period,  a 
National  Uniformity  of  Gauge. — By  several  hon.  Mem. 
bcrs,  from  various  places,  against  the  Abolition  of  existing 
Religious  Tests  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland.— From 
Vicar  and  Parishioners  of  Boldre,  in  the  County  of  South- 
ampton, against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  Saint  Asaph  and 
Bangor,  but  providing  for  the  Immediate  Appointment  of 
a  Bishop  to  the  Newly  Erected  See  of  Manchester. — By 
Mr.  OTonnell,  from  Irish  Residents  in  England,  against 
the  Protection  of  Life  Ireland)  Bill.— By  several  hon. 
Members,  from  various  places,  against  the  Rating  of 
Tenements  Bill. 

RAILWAYS— THE  RROAD  AM)  NARROW 
GAUCK. 

Sir  G.  CLERK  ro*e,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, tu  move  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Minute  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  Oth  of  June,  1«S4(>,  on  Re- 
port of  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Gaugo  of  Railways,  as  follows: — 

"  1.  That  no  lin«  of  railway  shall  hetvaftor  lx» 
formed  on  any  other  than  tin*  four  nVt  fight  ami 
a  half  iiii-h  L'auire,  <'\ee|»tin:r  lines  to  the  >outh  of 
the  r\i-.tiiiL'  line  from  London  to  Uristol,  and  rx- 
reptinir  small  ln*aiichi"«  of  a  few  mile-*  in  lenirth, 
in  immediate  rmmiwioii  with  the  (ireat  Wc-tiTti 
and  South  Western  Railway*  ;  |>ut  that  im  hih-Ii 
line,  a^  almve  eMepted,  >hall  he  vim-tinned  by 
I'arliameiK,    iinl.->>    a    >j>e,-ul   He|»oit  >hall  have 

l«'i  ii    made   by  ll.e  Committ m  tlits  Hill,  settimr 

forth  the  rvntuii*  which  have  led  the  Committee 
to  ad\i«e  that  Miidi  Inn*  >hniiM  be  formed  on  any 
other  than  the  lour  fet't  ci^rlit  and  a  half  iiirh 
iiain!!' 


>.!.- 


"  '2.   That,  un 
ture.  it  >»li  iM  i 
an>   railway  c<niip.m)   to  alter 


by  the  eon« 
permitted  t 


IT  of  the  L.'i'i-l:i- 

the  din*etor>  of 

the   i.»aiiir!»   of  vieh 


I  a 


llwa\. 


Th.-l 

■  ■f  nan 


IM 


ord-r 


t'»    romjtlete     tin'     ffrlU'r.'il 
L'aii;.re    nmuiiuiiieation  fi'nm  the 
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his  duty  to  ask  the  House  practically  to 
agree  in  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Commission  had  come.  He  believed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion existed  as  to  the  great  inconvenience 
which  a  want  of  uniformity  of  gauge  in  all 
the  railroads  throughout  Great  Britain  oc- 
casioned, or  that  wherever  a  break  of 
gauge  occurred,  there  an  interruption  of 
the  communication  took  place ;  and  the  ef- 
fect was  to  detract  from  that  convenience 
which  the  public  derived  from  that  rapid 
and  cheap  communication  they  now  had  by 
means  of  railroads.  But,  while  admitting 
all  these  things,  there  were  other  consider- 
ations which  required  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
When  it  was  remembered  that  the  Legis- 
lature had  sanctioned  more  than  one  width 
of  railways,  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  ca- 
pital had  been  expended  on  these  different 
gauges,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great 
difficulty,  almost  of  impossibility,  to  re- 
quire, at  the  present  moment,  that  either 
party  should  alter  their  gauge.  The  Com- 
missioners felt  that  very  strongly.  They 
stated,  that  they  felt  it  would  be  impossible 
to  call  on  parties  so  situated,  to  make,  at  their 
own  expense,  an  alteration  which  it  was 
calculated  would  cost  at  least  1,000,000/. 
sterling.  Nor  were  they  prepared,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  recommend  that  so  large  a 
charge  as  this  should  be  thrown  on  the 
public.  As,  then,  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  bring  all  railways  to  the  uniform 
standard  of  width,  the  next  thing  was  to 
consider  how  far  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing a  want  of  uniformity  could  be  miti- 
gated, or  brought  within  the  smallest  li- 
mits. Various  mechanical  contrivances 
were  submitted  to  the  Commission  ;  but, 
although  they  admitted  their  great  inge- 
nuity, they  were  not  prepared  to  say  that 
any  of  them  were  calculated  altogether  to 
remove  the  evils  attending  a  break  of 
gauge.  The  question  was,  therefore,  nar- 
rowed to  the  consideration  of  what  mea- 
sures could  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  existing  inconveni- 
ence, and  to  reduce  it  as  to  existing 
railroads,  and  those  which  were  in  pro- 
gress of  construction,  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  First,  then,  as  to  rail- 
roads which  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
structed, and  were  open  to  the  public. 
As  he  had  already  said,  it  was  felt  to  be 
utterly  impossible  to  call  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  to  incur  the 
expense  of  altering  their  gauge  (involving, 
as  it  did,  an  alteration  of  the  whole  of  their 
carriages  and  stock);  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
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that  that  expense  could  be  thrown  upon 
the  public.  Nor  even  could  they  be  called 
on  to  adopt  the  modified  measure  of  laying 
down  a  narrow  gauge  by  the  side  of  their 
broad  one.  Next  came  the  case  of  those 
railways  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  on  the  broad  gauge  princi- 
ple, and  which  were  in  a  course  of  con- 
struction. First  in  importance  of  these 
was  the  South  Devon  Railway,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  was  constructed,  and 
the  whole  was  in  rapid  progress.  This 
line,  it  appeared,  was  substantially  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Great  Western;  and  if  an 
alteration  of  the  gauge  was  required  on 
that  line,  the  effect  would  but  be  to  intro- 
duce a  new  break  of  gauge  at  Exeter,  or 
at  whatever  other  point  that  railway  might 
join  the  Great  Western.  The  same  rea- 
sons had  induced  the  Commissioners  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  line  through  South  Wales  that  was  in 
connexion  with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way; because,  although  it  was  true  that 
hereafter  there  might  be  very  extensive 
traffic  between  South  and  North  Wales, 
and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land, yet  it  had  been  thought  important  to 
secure  a  line  from  London  to  Pembroke, 
and  Fishguard  on  one  gauge,  so  as  to  se- 
cure an  uniform  communication  without  in- 
terruption with  our  naval  establishment  at 
Pembroke.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
better  that  the  South  Wales  line  and  its 
branches  should  be  on  the  broad  gauge,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
there  were  two  other  lines  to  which  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained 
last  Session.  Those  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready referred,  ran  in  an  easterly  and  wes- 
terly direction.  But  one  of  the  two  to 
which  he  now  referred,  passed  considerably 
to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Western 
main  line.  In  the  Act  for  the  Oxford  and 
Rugby  Railway,  a  clause  had  been  intro- 
duced, authorizing  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
call  on  the  company  to  run  a  double  line  of 
rail — one  suited  to  the  narrow  gauge  as 
well  as  the  wide  gauge  rail.  The  same 
rule  applied  to  a  portion  (not  to  the  whole) 
of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver- 
vcrhampton  line.  This  was  considered 
more  just  and  equitable  than  to  require 
that  the  companies  in  question  should  alter 
their  gauge.  It  was  felt,  also,  that  if  a 
break  of  gauge  must  take  place,  it  would 
be  less  inconvenient  at  Oxford  than  at 
Rugby.  The  Board  of  Trade  were  also 
anxious,  in  furtherance  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners,  to  accom- 
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plish  this  double  line  of  rail  on  the  lines  in 
question;  because,  after  the  Oxford  and 
Rugby  line  crossed  the  Great  Western,  if 
a  narrow  gauge  communication  were  open- 
ed to  the  South  Western  line,  a  continuous 
communication  on  the  narrow  gauge  would 
be  afforded  between  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  and  the  port  of 
Southampton  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  England  where 
the  narrow  gauge  prevailed.  With  respect, 
however,  to  Bills  now  before  Parliament, 
and  any  other  railroads  hereafter  to  be 
constructed,  they  were  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Gauge  Com- 
missioners, that  Parliament  should  sanction 
none  but  the  narrow  gauge  of  four  feet 
eight  and  a  half  inches;  at  the  same  time, 
that  recommendation  would  not  be  adopted 
without  qualification,  or  it  would  extend 
the  very  inconvenience  which  it  was  desired 
to  remove :  because  all  the  extensions  of 
the  South  Wales  line  lay  to  the  south  of 
that  line,  and  would  have  no  communica- 
tion with  London  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  if  they  were  obliged  to  construct 
their  lines  on  the  narrow  gauge,  without 
creating  a  break  of  gauge  at  every  point 
where  those  lines  touched  the  Great  Wes- 
tern. It  had  been  thought  necessary  to 
confine  permission  for  constructing  new 
railways  on  the  broad  gauge  to  lines 
stretching  only  a  few  miles  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Western,  and  which  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  opening  communi- 
cations with  the  populous  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  which  were  not  to  form, 
hereafter,  parts  of  any  longer  line  commu- 
nicating with  the  manufacturing  districts. 
If,  then,  the  House  agreed  with  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  recommendation,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  resist  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  to  extend  the  broad 
gauge  to  the  northward  of  the  Great 
Western,  unless  in  the  cases  he  had  just 
mentioned.  The  Commissioners  also  were 
of  opinion  that  in  every  case  of  such  short 
branch  lines  from  the  Great  Western,  the 
Committees  should  report  specially  to  the 
House.  The  Resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  therefore,  coincided  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gauge  Commis- 
sion, except  with  respect  to  those  linos 
south  of  the  Great  Western,  which  he  had 
already  specified,  and  those  short  lines  to 
the  north  to  which  he  had  last  referred. 
He  had  already  stated  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  that  it  was  impossible  to  call 
upon  the  public  or  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany to  be  at  the  expense  of  an  alteration 


of  the  gauge.  They  thought  it  most  desi- 
rable, however,  that  such  an  alteration 
should  have  been  made  if  any  equitable  ar- 
rangement could  have  been  agreed  upon. 
There  was  no  subject  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  himself  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  given  more  at- 
tention than  to  the  discovery  of  such  equi- 
table means;  but  they  had  been  totally  un- 
able to  discover  any  that  would  not  entail 
great  injustice  to  the  parties,  or  expense 
to  the  public;  and  they  considered  that,  on 
the  whole,  any  great  or  material  inconve- 
nience would  be  prevented  by  the  modifica- 
tion which  he  now  proposed.  With  respect 
to  the  two  lines,  as  to  which  they  proposed 
that  there  should  be  double  lines  of  rails, 
he  begged  to  say  that  that  was  not  a  sys- 
tem which  they  were  prepared  to  recom- 
mend generally;  but  he  should  add,  that 
they  also  proposed  that  that  arrangement 
should  take  effect  on  that  part  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Bristol  railway  which  lay 
between  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  There  were 
serious  objections  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system  generally,  and  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  it,  more  especially  not 
its  indefinite  extension  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  By  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements, it  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  any  other 
more  general  scheme  for  constructing  a 
railway  on  the  narrow  gauge  that  should 
run  from  the  north  to  the  south — from  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  the  port  of 
Southampton.  They  thought  also  that 
there  should  be  an  unbroken  gauge  from 
Birmingham  to  Bristol.  The  place  where 
the  evil  of  the  break  of  gauge  was  most  felt 
was  at  Gloucester,  because  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  to  Gloucester  was  intend- 
ed, not  for  Gloucester,  but  for  Bristol, 
which  was  the  great  port.  These  were  the 
measures  which,  after  the  best  considera- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Gauge  Commission, 
the  Government  had  felt  it  their  duty  to 
propose.  They  were  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gauge  Commis- 
sion, modified,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
Great  Western  and  its  subordinate  lines. 
Provision  was  made  for  an  unbroken  com- 
munication on  the  narrow  gaugo^to  Bristol, 
and  to  the  south.  The  proposition  now 
made  could  not  be  considered  a  complete 
remedy;  but  the  Government  had  gone  as 
far  as  lay  in  their  power.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  desirable  to  ask  the 
Great  Western  to  alter  its  gauge  from  the 
broad  to  the  narrow.  The  svstcm  of  rail- 
roads was  in  its  infancy.     The  Commis- 
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sioners  pointed  out  the  advantages  which 
they  thought  the  broad  gauge  had,  in  some 
respects,  over  the  narrow,  while  they  stated 
at  the  same  time  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
general  traffic,  the  narrow  gauge  had  its 
peculiar  advantages,  which,  on  the  whole, 
induced  them  to  give  it  the  preference. 
But  the  House  would  recollect  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  in  reference  to 
the  acceleration  of  trains  and  other  mat- 
ters. The  narrow  gauge  lines  had  come 
up  to  the  other,  and  were  able  very  nearly 
to  equal  them;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
broad  gauge  lines  could  employ  engines  of 
much  greater  power  than  could  be  used  upon 
the  narrow  gauge  railways.  With  the  ex- 
perience now  acquired,  it  was  highly  pro- 
bable that  if  all  the  railways  were  to  be 
constructed  for  the  first  time,  a  gauge 
somewhat  wider  than  that  of  four  feet  eight 
and  a  half  inches  might  be  adopted.  The 
narrow  gauge  carriages  afforded  ample  ac- 
commodation for  three  persons  from  side  to 
side,  and  till  that  width  were  reached  at 
which  a  fourth  could  be  comfortably  seat- 
ed, the  effect  of  an  enlargement  would  only 
be  to  incur  expense  and  trouble  without  re- 
ceiving any  corresponding  remuneration. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  think  that  there  was  absolutely 
any  very  great  superiority  of  the  one  gauge 
over  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  say, 
after  what  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  how  much  the  capabilities  of 
railroads  might  be  developed  if  an  oppor- 
tunity were  afforded  of  trying  experiments 
upon  the  larger  gauge ;  and  he  thought 
that  an  opportunity  should  still  be  afforded 
for  such  experiments,  provided  no  inconve- 
nience resulted  from  their  continuance. 
The  Government,  feeling  that  they  could 
not  urge  a  change  in  reference  to  the  broad 
lines  already  existing,  had  endeavoured  to 
effect  an  arrangement  with  a  duo  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  companies  which  had 
constructed  those  lines,  coupled  with  such 
recommendations  as  might  secure  for  them 
the  co-operation  of  those  railways  with 
which  they  were  especially  connected.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  first  Resolution. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  considered  the 
question  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant that  had  ever  been  submitted  by 
the  Government  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  happy  to  express  his  opin- 
ion, that  in  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, they  had  upon  the  whole  adopted 


a  discreet  and  prudent  line.  He  should, 
however,  make  a  few  observations  on  some 
parts  of  the  Resolutions,  which  were  not, 
he  thought,  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  recommendations 
quite  so  fully  as  might  be  desired.  He 
could  understand  the  principle  on  which 
the  recommendations  of  the  Government 
were  founded.  There  were  two  gauges 
existing  in  the  railway  system  of  this 
country,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
consisted  of  the  narrow  gauge;  the  evils 
of  a  break  of  gauge  were  considerable; 
and  the  question  for  the  Government  was 
to  determine  how  they  should  meet  that 
difficulty.  They  might  with  the  Commis- 
sioners recommend  one  uniform  gauge,  of 
which  the  advantages  were  great  and  ma- 
nifold; and  if  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  thought 
that  a  question  of  paramount  importance, 
if  he  thought  it  exceedingly  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  country  that  all  the  railways 
should  be  on  the  narrow  gauge,  the  con- 
sideration that  a  million  of  money  was  in- 
volved would  not  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding to  effect  the  change.  It  would 
of  course  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
throw  the  expense  upon  the  railway  com- 
panies. They  had  received  the  guarantee 
of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  broad 
gauge;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  companies  should,  for  the  public 
convenience,  adopt  the  narrow  gauge.  But 
though  there  were,  undoubtedly,  great  ad- 
vantages in  having  one  uniform  gauge 
throughout  the  country,  there  were  yet 
considerations  in  the  opposite  direction 
which  would  make  him — finding  the  broad 
gauge  in  operation — hesitate  before  he 
insisted  on  a  complete  change  in  favour  of 
the  narrow  gauge.  He  would  not  enter 
on  a  consideration  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  gauges;  but  no  one  who 
had  travelled  on  the  Great  Western  could 
question  that,  with  the  power  of  its  en- 
gines, and  the  scale  of  its  operations,  it 
constituted  a  very  magnificent  and  noble 
undertaking,  of  which  the  country  had 
reason  to  be  proud,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  put  down  by  hasty  interference. 
The  public,  besides,  had  partly  benefited 
by  the  competition  among  railways.  In 
regard  to  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  other  respects,  the  rivalry  and 
jealousy  which  existed  between  these  two 
systems,  produced  very  great  advantages 
to  the  country  at  large.  Considering  that 
they  were  but  at  the  beginning  of  railway 
experience,  that  every  year  new  improve- 
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mcntfl  were  brought  to  light,  that  new 
applications  were  made  of  the  resources 
of  science  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
passengers  and  goods,  he  for  one  would  he 
sorry  to  suppress  one  of  these  rival  sys- 
tems altogether,  and  to  say  there  should 
he  no  broad  gauge  at  all  in  England.  He 
thought  the  advantage  which  he  had  now 
stated  was  no  mean  advantage  to  set 
against  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  a  va- 
riation of  gauge.  There  were,  however, 
evils  attending  diversity  of  gauge  which, 
ceteris  paribus,  were  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  determine  that  the 
gauge  to  be  adopted  on  new  railways 
should  be  the  gauge  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  majority  of  cases.  He, 
therefore,  concurred  in  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Government ;  first,  not 
to  disturb  the  broad  gauge  where  it  ex- 
isted, and  to  let  it  be  extended  to  railways 
which  were  continuations  of  a  railway 
where  the  broad  gauge  already  existed, 
and  where,  if  a  change  were  enforced, 
from  the  broad  to  the  narrow  gauge,  the 
very  evil  of  which  complaint  was  made 
would  be  introduced.  In  this,  the  main 
recommendation  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  he  entirely  concurred.  There 
was,  however,  ono  part  of  their  recom- 
mendation which  was  of  a  very  nice  and 
difficult  character.  In  two  instances  the 
Government  had  recommended  the  House 
to  sanction  a  double  gauge,  namely,  the 
broad  and  the  narrow  together.  He,  there- 
fore, supposed  that  no  engineering  diffi- 
culties of  an  insuperable  nature  existed  in 
those  cases.  If  in  any  instance  the  public 
was  to  receive  the  advantage  of  the  double 
system,  it  was  a  question  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  principle  ought  not 
to  be  still  further  extended.  It  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  so  only  in  special  cases. 
But  there  were  two  cases  which  had  par- 
ticularly struck  his  mind  as  cases  requir- 
ing its  application;  he  referred  to  these 
two  lines  of  railway,  the  Birmingham  and 
Oxford,  and  the  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and 
Wolverhampton  railways.  If  these  were 
constructed  on  the  narrow  line  alone, 
the  result  would  be  that  between  Bir- 
mingham and  London  there  would  not  be, 
by  those  routes,  a  line  of  railway  commu- 
nication without  a  break  of  gauge;  and  he 
wished  to  suggest  to  the  Government 
whether  it  might  not  be  made  permissive, 
nay,  obligatory  on  these  companies  to  es- 
tablish the  double  gauge  upon  their  lines. 
In  the  present  state  of  railway  legislation, 


it  was  impossible  to  draw  distinctions  as 
to  the  gauges;  but  there  were  one  or  two 
points  on  which  the  House  could  agree. 
The  principle  that  no  railway  should  be 
allowed  to  be  constructed  upon  the  broad 
gauge  alone  was  an  intelligible  principle. 
The  question  was  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  decided  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  a  question  to  be 
decided  on  a  view  of  the  whole  railway 
system  of  England  by  a  responsible  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  The  in- 
terference of  Government  was  not  only 
justified,  but  absolutely  necessary.  There 
was  nothing  incompatible  with  this  course 
in  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  but  if  there  were,  he 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  should  be  inclined  to 
move  a  scries  of  resolutions  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  opinions  of  the 
House  on  the  subject.  In  one  of  the  re- 
solutions, powers  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed were  conferred  on  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council;  so  that  the  provision  was 
superfluous.  Probably  the  object  was  to 
give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject;  and 
if  so,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be 
induced  to  take  into  consideration  the  sug- 
gestions which  he  had  now  thrown  out,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  the  resolutions  com- 
plete. In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to  repeat 
his  opinion  that  the  Government  had  taken 
a  wise  and  prudent  course  in  the  matter; 
and,  though  the  resolutions  admitted  of 
amendment  on  some  minute  points,  yet  he 
approved  of  them  so  far  as  they  went. 

Mr.  HUME  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  The  Government  had  not  adopted 
the  great  national  principle  which  they 
ought  to  have  adopted.  It  was  admitted 
that  railroads  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
therefore  the  House  should  not  interpose 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The 
Gauge  Commission  had  been  appointed  in 
compliance  with  the  public  wish.  He  was 
at  first  strongly  in  favour  of  the  broad 
gauge;  it  was  only  from  perusing  the  evi- 
dence and  report  produced  by  the  Commis- 
sion, that  he  was  led  to  alter  his  opinion, 
and  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that,  as  regard- 
ed the  community,  politically,  commer- 
cially, and  individually,  the  lino  which  had 
been  generally  adopted  was  the  best.  No 
step  should  be  taken  incompatible  with  the 
adoption  of  one  general  scale.  The  break 
of  gauge  was  a  great  evil.  But,  while  the 
proprietors  of  the  broad  gauge  lines  de- 
served great  credit  for  the  spirit  they  had 
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shown  in  making  experiments  and  improve- 
ments, the  question  was,  considering  that 
there  were  2,500  miles  of  railroad,  and 
that  the  extent  might  soon  he  three  times 
as  great,  whether  it  were  possible,  with 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission- 
ers, that  the  House  could  go  back,  so  as 
to  have  the  broad  gauge  established  ?  He 
thought  it  impossible  to  take  that  course; 
and  therefore  every  step  should  be  taken 
to  extend  the  narrow  gauge.  The  differ- 
ences of  expense  between  the  broad  and 
the  narrow  gauge  was  estimated  at  from 
5,000?.  to  8,000?.  per  mile.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  allow  500  miles  of  new  railway 
to  be  constructed  with  the  broad  gauge; 
but  every  mile  added  to  the  number  con- 
structed on  that  principle  increased  the  ex- 
isting difficulty.  Individuals  should  not  be 
led  to  cherish  the  hope  that  tho  broad 
gauge  might  yet  be  generally  introduced. 
The  House  ought  to  prevent  any  further 
deviation  from  the  narrow  gauge.  There 
were  274  miles  on  the  broad  gauge  at  pre- 
sent ;  if  they  allowed  it  to  extend  500 
miles  more,  they  would  increase  the  points 
at  which  there  would  be  very  much  break 
of  gauge.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
adoption  of  tho  broad  gauge  on  the  Welsh 
lines.  The  best  judges  in  the  country 
were  agreed  that  it  would  be  the  worst 
system  for  that  country;  and  he  had  been 
informed  that  even  Mr.  Brunei  himself 
proposed  to  introduce  the  narrow  gauge 
there.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
further  experience  might  not  show  the 
practicability  of  an  intermediate  gauge; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  weight  of 
evidence  was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the 
narrow  gauge,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  on  the  same  side.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
adopt  their  recommendation,  and  confine 
their  decision  to  the  first  resolution,  for 
this  year  at  all  events,  waiting  for  further 
experience  before  they  ventured  beyond. 
One  important  consideration  in  favour  of 
this  course  was  the  question  of  expense, 
which  must  in  'a  great  measure  regulate 
the  tolls,  ne  therefore  begged  to  move  as 
an  Amendment  that  all  the  Resolutions  ex- 
cept the  first  be  omitted. 

Sir  G.  GREY  was  of  opinion  that  the 
hon.  Member's  Amendment  would  tend  to 
increase  the  evil  of  which  he  complained. 
The  difference  between  his  Amendment 
and  the  Resolution  was  simply,  that  the 
Amendment  admitted  of  no  exceptions, 
and  would  declare  that  all  future  lines 
must  be  on  the  narrow  gauge.     The  South 


Devon  line,  now  constructing,  with  a  line 
into  Cornwall,  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Western,  and  unless  they  compelled 
that  company  to  take  up  its  broad  line, 
they  must  allow  its  continuation  to  be 
made  on  the  same  scale.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  whether  the  first  resolution 
applied  to  railways  that  had  obtained  their 
Acts,  and  were  now  under  construction,  or 
only  to  lines  that  were  then  before  Parlia- 
ment: it  ought  to  be  more  clearly  express- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  third  and  fifth,  he 
thought  Parliament  ought  not  to  give  what 
amounted  to  a  pledge  that  some  certain 
plan  should  be  adopted  on  the  lines  those 
resolutions  would  affect;  they  ought  to 
withhold  any  expression  of  opinion  on  that 
subject  till  some  definite  scheme  had  been 
come  to.  To  the  fourth  resolution  he  de- 
cidedly objected;  he  almost  doubted  if  they 
could  constitutionally  adopt  it.  Could  they 
tell  companies  whose  Acts  had  been  already 
passed,  that  they  should  not  proceed  ac- 
cording to  them  ?  As  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  exercise  the  powers  given  it  under 
former  Acts,  he  thought  it  right  it  should 
do  so ;  but,  having  so  resolved,  it  should 
exercise  those  powers  entirely  on  its  own 
discretion  and  responsibility,  and  not  shift 
it  on  Parliament  by  requiring  an  instruc- 
tion. With  these  exceptions  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  the  resolutions. 

Mb.  ELLICE  said,  some  decision  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  come  to  in  reference  to 
the  rival  gauges.  A  Committee  over  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  preside  were  placed 
in  considerable  difficulty  arising  from  this 
very  question.  A  proposition  had  been 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  this  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the  Great  Western  Company, 
to  purchase,  or  in  some  other  way  to  ab- 
sorb within  their  own  management,  nearly 
the  whole  line  from  Birmingham  to  Bristol; 
and  they  proposed  to  establish  this  line  on 
the  narrow  gauge.  The  difficulty  he  felt 
was  this,  and  he  had  adjourned  the  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  await  the  decision  upon 
these  Resolutions.  The  Midland  Company 
proposed  to  alter  the  broad  gauge  from 
Stoneham  to  Bristol  to  the  narrow.  That 
would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  Re- 
solutions of  the  House,  and  he  might  re- 
commend the  Committee  to  accept  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  Midland  Company. 
But  there  would  come  such  a  host  of  ob- 
jections from  counsel.  If,  then,  he  pro- 
posed that  a  double  line  should  be  made, 
the  parties  might  decline  on  the  ground  of 
expense.     He  therefore  should  like  to  have 
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the  instructions  of  the  House,  or  rather  of 
the  Government,  before  he  allowed  the 
parties  concerned  to  proceed  farther  in  a 
contest  of  so  costly  a  nature.  lie  wished 
to  be  instructed  whether  he  were  to  call 
upon  these  parties  to  construct  two  lines, 
or  whether  one  route  was  to  be  within  the 
other,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  side  by 
side.  If  he  were  to  allow  these  things  to 
be  discussed  by  counsel  and  agents,  a  fort- 
night would  be  consumed.  Was  he  to 
tell  these  parties  that  unless  they  would 
undertake  to  construct  two  lines,  they 
should  not  have  their  Bill  ?  If  he  were  left 
to  his  own  discretion,  unguided  by  the  Re- 
solutions of  that  House,  he  would  certainly 
make  a  direct  application  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  adjourn  the  Committee  until  he 
had  received  the  reply  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  C.  RUSSELL  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  Resolutions  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  to  oppose  the  Amendments 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  He  felt 
bound,  however,  to  state  his  opinion,  that, 
as  regarded  the  broad  gauge  companies, 
these  Resolutions  were  in  a  high  degree 
restrictive.  The  Government  was,  he  ad- 
mitted, beset  with  difficulties.  They  had 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  parties 
who  had  invested  many  millions  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  ;  they  had  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  of  en- 
gineers, and  of  speculative  and  practical 
men  ;  they  had  also  to  deal  with  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission;  and  under  all 
those  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the 
Government  had  acted  with  great  fairness. 
The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
short,  but  it  was  plain  and  practical.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  founded  on  two 
principles — to  mantain  good  faith  with  all, 
and  to  restrain  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits  the  evils  which  must  result 
from  the  break  of  gauge.  lie  was  not 
disposed  to  think  that  it  was  expedient  to 
omit  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  resolu- 
tions. Those  resolutions  clearly  pointed 
out  the  particular  mode  in  which  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  carried  out.  When  the 
Bills  for  those  lines  were  passed,  a  condi- 
tion was  annexed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that  the  promoters  of  them  would  exercise 
the  power  of  constructing  an  additional 
narrow  gauge  between  Oxford  and  Rugby. 
The  question  had  been  started,  whether 
the  narrow-gauge  line  could  be  constructed 
with  safety  and  propriety  between  the 
broad  rails  {  lie  did  not  think  any  possible 
objection  could  be  made  to  it.  As  far  as 
the  engineering  portion   of  the   question 


went,  he  would  offer  no  opinion,  but  he 
could  illustrate  it  by  the  evidence  of 
three  eminent  engineers,  who  stated  that 
they  saw  no  possible  inconvenience  in 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment Report.  He  quite  agreed  with  them, 
that  it  was  advisable  that  no  interference 
should  take  place,  and  that  skill  and  science 
should  be  left  to  decide  what  was  best  for 
the  public.  In  that  respect  he  thought 
the  Government  had  acted  wisely.  No 
man  who  read  the  Report  could  doubt  that 
a  much  higher  speed  could  be  attained  on 
the  broad  than  on  the  narrow  gauge.  They 
should  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  a  very  large 
additional  number  of  passengers,  second  as 
well  as  first  class,  could  be  carried  on  these 
trains.  But  it  was  not  in  speed  alone,  but 
in  the  combined  operation  of  speed  and 
power,  that  the  broad  gauge  showed  itself 
superior  to  any  other  line,  as  they  were 
enabled  to  carry  first  as  well  as  second- 
class  passengers  in  their  express  trains. 
The  Government  had  expressed  its  anxiety 
to  obtain  for  the  humbler  classes  increased 
accommodation  on  the  railways.  The 
companies  were  required  to  close  their 
carriages,  and  to  carry  them  at  low  fares; 
and  why  should  they  not  be  also  afforded 
the  opportunity,  which  was  of  so  much  value 
to  the  labouring  classes,  whose  time  was 
their  only  capital,  of  travelling  at  increased 
speed  ?  It  was  impossible  for  any  person 
who  was  not  practically  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  railway  system,  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  tke  traffic.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  narrow-gauge 
lines  were  already  speculating  on  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  a  second  line  of  rails 
alongside  the  other,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense. Now  the  broad  gauge  was  able  to 
carry  all  the  traffic  that  presented  itself, 
and  thereby  insured  by  its  power  that 
punctuality  which  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  railway  system. 
Was  the  House  prepared  to  limit  the  ad- 
vantages thus  afforded  by  the  broad  gauge? 
He  was  not  going  to  deny  that  the  break 
of  gauge  was  an  iucouveniencc.  It  in- 
volved a  change  of  carriages,  and  that 
change  was  necessarily  an  inconvenience; 
but  he  did  believe  that  that  inconve- 
nience had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  House  would  rememlier  that  the  only 
example  which  they  yet  had  of  a  break  of 
gauge  was  upon  a  line  which  was  under  an 
adverse  administration  to  that  of  the  broad 
gauge.  He  belie  veil  that  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  change  of  carriages  was  in  that 
way  unfavourable  from  the  system  of  rail- 
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way  travelling.  It  was  impossible  at  the 
starting  of  a  train  to  send  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  carriages  to  meet  the  diverging 
traffic  at  every  fresh  point.  The  more 
those  points  were  multiplied,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  would  be,  and  it  was  evident 
that  some  inconvenience  must  arise.  They 
had  only  to  make  those  breaks  where  they 
could  be  made  with  the  least  inconvenience. 
It  had  been  further  objected  that  the  broad 
gauge  was  much  more  expensive,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  told  them  that 
the  difference  in  the  construction  was  from 
5,000?.  to  7,000/.  per  mile.  Now,  that 
was  not  the  fact,  and  the  evidence  that 
had  been  given  before  the  railway  tribunals 
had  shown  that  the  difference  of  expense 
was  not  more  than  500/.  per  mile.  He 
admitted  that  there  was  some  inconveni- 
ence in  the  two  systems;  but  the  advan- 
tages more  than  counterbalanced  the  incon- 
venience. The  rivalry  between  the  two 
systems  was  beneficial  to  the  public.  When 
the  Great  Western  line  was  first  opened, 
the  cost  was  less  than  upon  any  other  line. 
The  narrow  gauge  followed  their  example 
in  lowering  the  fares,  and  the  Great  Wes- 
tern again  reduced  theirs,  while  additional 
speed  and  more  accommodation  were  at  the 
same  time  afforded  to  the  public.  For  these 
reasons  lie  regretted  that  the  Government 
had  limited  the  broad  gauge  to  the  district 
they  had  prescribed  for  it.  In  his  opinion, 
a  larger  district  should  have  been  awarded 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  line.  They  had, 
however,  evinced  every  desire  to  meet  the 
suggestions  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  narrow  line  in  that  district,  by  offer- 
ing to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  line,  or  to 
lay  down  the  broad  gauge  on  it.  That, 
however,  had  not  been  assented  to.  He 
assured  the  House  that  so  far  as  the  broad 
gauge  was  concerned,  they  would  give 
every  facility  in  their  power  to  carrying 
out  the  Resolutions  as  proposed  by  the 
Government  to  that  House. 

Mil.  M.  GIBSON  hoped  that  no  ex  post 
facto  law  would  be  sanctioned  to  compel 
companies  which  had  obtained  Acts  for 
making  the  broad  gauge,  to  make  them 
now  upon  the  narrow.  He  wished  to  know 
where  nothing  was  said  in  an  Act  about 
the  narrow  gauge,  whether  the  company 
would  have  the  power  of  making  the  nar- 
row gauge,  as  well  as  the  broad,  on  their 
line?  A  case  had  arisen  which  would 
render  the  construction  of  a  double  gauge 
necessary,  or  at  least  advantageous  to  the 
public.  He  meant  the  line  from  Yeovil 
to  Taunton,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
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these  parties  could  legally  make  both 
gauges  on  their  line  ? 

Sib  G.  CLERK  would  rather  be  excused 
from  giving  a  positive  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  as  it  involved  a 
legal  question,  with  which  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  deal.  In  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Ellice),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
better  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  he 
had  done  on  a  former  occasion. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  great  convenience 
would  result  by  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  the  resolutions,  or  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  because  he  thought  in  their 
present  state  they  would  fail  in  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  Government.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  some- 
where to  have  a  discretion  lodged  for  spe- 
cial exceptions.  He  thought  that  the 
broad  gauge  should  not  be  extended  as  a 
simple  line,  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
narrow  gauge.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  some  of  the  resolutions  in  the  way 
they  were  drawn  up  were  objectionable. 

Sir  T.  WILDE  was  also  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tions for  more  mature  consideration.  He 
thought  that  these  resolutions  were  most 
inconsistent  in  themselves.  By  the  second 
resolution  it  was  proposed — 

"  That,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature, 
it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the  directors  of  any 
railway  company  to  alter  the  gauge  of  such  rail- 
way." 

Now  this,  he  thought,  was  the  most  idle 
resolution  they  could  propose,  for  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  was  already 
given  in  the  Bills  of  the  various  companies, 
and  no  resolution  of  that  House  could  pre- 
vent them  from  acting  upon  that  consent. 
The  fourth  resolution  said — 

"  That  the  South  Wales  line  and  its  branches 
to  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  should  be  permitted 
to  be  formed  on  the  broad  gauge;  as  sanctioned 
by  their  Act." 

Well,  then,  if  they  were  sanctioned  by 
their  Act,  what  was  the  use  of  passing 
such  a  resolution  as  this  ?  He  was  really 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such 
a  resolution.  He  was  equally  at  a  loss  to 
knowwhy,  by  the  fifth  resolution,  they  should 
direct  the  Board  of  Trade  to  do  what  they 
had  previously  resolved  to  do.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said,  that  these  resolutions 
were  printed  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
whole  subject  before  the  House.  So  far  it 
was  of  course  right;  but  surely  they  should 
be  drawn  up  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
1  X 
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the  dignity  of  the  House.  With  respect  to 
the  first  resolution,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wol- 
verhampton branch,  which  connected  itself 
with  the  Great  Western  at  Oxford,  would 
come  within  the  exception  referred  to  in 
that  resolution?  lie  had  a  difficulty  of 
comprehending  this  part  of  the  resolution. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  second  ex- 
ception referred  to  in  the  resolution?  Were 
not  those  lines  alluded  to  already  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament?  He  hoped  that 
these  resolutions  would  be  withdrawn,  with 
a  view  of  further  considering  them. 

Mb.  J.  E.  DENISON  thought  there 
was  much  inconvenience  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  this  matter  having  been  so  long 
delayed.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  should  not  separate  without  affirm- 
ing the  general  principles  on  which  the 
House  should  for  the  future  proceed.  He 
understood  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  last  three  resolu- 
tions. In  such  case  there  would  remain,  of 
course,  only  the  first  two  for  present  consi- 
deration. He  thought  the  words  "  or  the 
Board  of  Trade,"  ought  to  be  inserted 
after  the  word  "  Legislature."  With  that 
slight  alteration,  he  thought  they  might 
proceed  to  pass  the  first  two  resolutions ; 
tut  if  the  last  four  only  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  he  would  affirm  the  principle 
contained  in  the  first. 

Sir  R.  PRICE  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  laid  down 
a  proposition  for  preserving  the  broad 
gauge,  and  hoped  that  the  principle  would 
be  extended  hereafter. 

Mr.  B.  DENISON  expressed  his  ish 
that  some  resolution  should  be  come  to  by 
Government  for  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  now  witting. 

Mn.  W.  R.  COLLETT  said,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Government,  as  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  railroad  world  that  such  reso- 
lutions should  be  passed.  He  hoped  that 
Government  would  do  something  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  gauges. 

Mr.  HAYTER  wished  the  resolutions 
to  be  carried  out  to  their  full  effect,  and 
hoped  that  the  same  attention  would  be 
bestowed  on  the  same  branch  lines  as  had 
been  given  to  grand  trunk  lines  which  had 
been  constructed  in  the  south  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  trusted  that  there  would 
be  no  alteration  in  the  resolutions  without 
full  time  being  given  for  their  considera- 
tion ;  and  he,  therefore,  wished  to  know 


whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  adhere  to  them  ?  If  Government 
were  prepared  to  pass  the  resolutions  as 
they  now  stood,  the  House  was  prepared 
to  go  along  with  them. 

Sir  G.  CLERK  stated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  adhere  to  these  resolutions. 

Dr.  BOWRING  pointed  out  the  incon- 
veniences of  two  gauges  in  the  South  Wales 
district,  where  the  broad  gauge  was  now 
prevalent. 

Mr.  II A  WES  said,  the  resolutions  were 
carefully  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties.  It  was,  there- 
fore, highly  desirable,  after  the  considera- 
tion they  had  received,  they  should  be 
adopted  as  they  stood.  It  was  very  re- 
markable no  hon.  Member  had  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  who  appeared  on  this 
question  to  have  deserted  his  old  friends, 
and  to  have  taken  a  particularly  narrow- 
gauge  viow  of  the  subject.  It  was  erro- 
neous to  suppose  that  no  benefit  had  arisen 
from  the  existing  difference  in  the  gauges. 
Those  differences  had  given  rise  to  consi- 
derable competition  between  the  lines  on 
which  the  different  gauges  existed.  The 
result  had  been,  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  machinery,  as  well  as  a  great  increase 
in  railway  facilities  generally.  As  to  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  to  decide  on  the 
gauge  question,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
suggest  to  the  House  to  relinquish  the 
powers  it  at  present  possessed.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  proved  a  failure, 
inasmuch  as  their  decisions,  somehow  or 
other,  invariably  were  made  public  before 
they  were  even  officially  announced.  He 
would  contend  that  the  evils  which  wero 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  break  of  gauge 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated;  for  as  great, 
perhaps  greater,  inconvenience  existed  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  uni- 
form gauge  prevailed  throughout.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  adhere 
to  the  resolutions  as  prepared;  for  it  would 
be  impossible,  if  they  debated  till  doomsday, 
to  frame  them  so  as  to  please  everybody. 

Colonel  ANSON  objected  to  the  broad 
and  narrow  gauge  lines  being  laid  down  on 
any  railway  unless  the  two  lines  were  kept 
quite  distinct. 

YiscoisT  PALMEKSTON  called  the 
attention  of  the  right  lion.  Baronet  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a 
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was  put  on  the  original  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  in  order  to 
complete  the  general  chain  of  narrow  gauge  com- 
munication from  the  north  of  England  to  the 
southern  coasts,  and  to  the  Port  of  Bristol,  any 
suitable  measures  should  he  promoted  to  form  a 
narrow  gauge  link  from  Gloucester  to  Bristol,  and 
also  from  Oxford  to  Basingstoke,  or  by  any  shorter 
route  connecting  the  proposed  Rugby  and  Oxford 
Line  with  the  South  Western  Railway." 

It  being  then  objected  to,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Two 
o'clock. 
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report  made  by  General  Pasley,  which  con- 
tained a  plan  laid  down  by  Captain  Powell, 
of  the  Guards,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  the  break  of  gauge.  He  hoped  that 
report  would  be  presented  to  the  House. 
The  transfer  of  passengers  from  one  line 
to  another  was  not  the  great  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  break  of  gauge;  the  great 
inconvenience  was,  the  transfer  of  goods. 
Now,  he  believed  that  Captain  Powell  had 
suggested  a  very  ingenious  method  by 
which  goods  might  be  transferred  from  the 
trucks  suitable  to  one  line  to  the  trucks 
suitable  to  another  with  very  great  facility. 
Such  a  plan  was  very  important,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  its  details  were 
laid  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HUME  was  happy  that  he  had  eli- 
cited so  much  information,  and  he  would 
not  give  the  House  the  trouble  of  going  to 
a  division;  but,  in  order  to  have  his  opinion 
on  the  records  of  the  House,  he  would  not 
withdraw  his  Motion,  but  allow  the  House 
to  deal  with  it  as  they  thought  proper. 

Amendment  negatived.  First  Resolu- 
tion, with  an  Amendment  to  insert  the 
words  "  South  Wales  "  after  the  words 
"  Great  Western,"  agreed  to. 

On  the  Second  Resolution  being  pro- 
posed, 

Mr.  J.  E.DENISON  said,  there  had  been 
a  clear  understanding  that,  the  first  reso- 
lution being  agreed  to,  the  others  should 
not  be  pressed.  Many  Gentlemen  had  gone 
away  under  that  impression ;  he  must, 
therefore,  oppose  proceeding  further  with 
them  upon  that  occasion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  objected  to 
the  wording  of  the  second  resolution.  It 
was,  and  would  be,  inoperative  ;  it  could 
never  carry  out  the  object  it  was  intended 
to  effect,  and,  consequently,  it  would  ex- 
pose that  House  to  the  contempt  of  the 
public.  The  resolution  would  be  wholly 
useless  unless  its  provisions  were  carried 
out  into  an  Act. 

After  a  desultory  conversation, 

Sir  R.  PEEL  suggested  that  the  reso- 
lution should  run  thus : — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  preventing  the  direc- 
tors of  railway  companies  from  altering  the  gauge 
of  their  railway  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature." 

The  suggestion  was  assented  to,  and  the 
resolution  so  modified  was  adopted. 

On  the  Third  Resolution  being  put,  se- 
veral Amendments  were  successively  moved 
and  withdrawn,  and  ultimately  the  question 
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Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 3°-  and  passed.  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice. 

Petitions  Presented.  By  several  hon.  Members,  from 
an  immense  number  of  Places,  complaining  of  Refusal  to 
grant  Sites  for  the  Building  of  Churches  for  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.— By  Sir  John  M'Taggart,  from  In- 
habitants of  the  Parish  of  Portpatrick,  for  the  introduc- 
tion intoall  Railway  Bills  of  such  Provisions  as  may  appear 
sufficient  for  securing  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  ac- 
cording to  the  Commandment. — From  Proprietors  in, 
and  Inhabitants  of,  the  City  of  Dublin  and  Neighbourhood, 
against  the  Places  of  Worship,  Ac  Sites  (Scotland)  BilL 
—By  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  from  Secular  Clergymen  and 
Laymen  of  the  Town  of  Maryport  and  its  Vicinity,  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  BilL — By  Mr.  Colquhoun,  from 
Rural  Deans  and  Clergy  of  the  Rural  Deaneries  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme  and  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  the  County 
of  Stafford,  against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
but  providing  for  the  Immediate  Appointment  of  a  Bishop 
to  the  newly  erected  See  of  Manchester. — By  Mr.  Hope 
Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  from  a  great  number  of 
places,  against  the  Abolition  of  the  existing  Religious 
Tests  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland. — By  Mr.  Deedes, 
Mr.  George  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Robert  Palmer,  from  several 
places  in  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Berks,  for 
rating  Owners  of  Small  Tenements  to  the  Poor  Rates  in 
lieu  of  Occupiers.— By  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  from  Owners 
of  Houses  and  Small  Tenements  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
chester, and  by  Mr.  Robert  Palmer,  from  Owners  of 
Tenements  of  Small  Value  in  the  Parish  of  Wokingham, 
against  the  Rating  of  Tenements  Bill. — By  Sir  George 
Grey,  from  Parochial  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  from  Bankers,  Merchants,  Traders,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Commercial  Pursuits  of  the  City  of 
London,  for  promoting  the  Establishment  of  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses.— By  Captain  Pechell,  from  Robert 
Blythe,  heretofore  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  late  Property  Duties  and  Assessed  Taxes  for  the 
District  of  Woodbridge,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  com- 
plaining of  Injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Crown,  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  late  Board  of 
Taxes,  and  praying  for  Inquiry. —By  Mr.  Young,  from 
Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  of  the  County  of  Cavan,  for  Al- 
teration of  Law  respecting  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  (Ire- 
land).—By  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  from  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Londonderry,  for  Extension  to 
Ireland  of  the  Death  by  Accidents  Compensation  BilL— 
From  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Councils  of  the  several  Char- 
tered Trades  Guilds  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  against  the 
Abolition  of  the  Guilds  of  Dublin.— By  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Price,  from  several  places  in  the  Counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Hereford,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the 
Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lunatics 
Act.— By  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  from  Ratepayers  of 
Buckfastleigh,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  and  by  General 
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NAVY  CIVIL  DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Nary  Ciril  Departments 
Bill, 

Sir  C.  NAPIER  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  state  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Nary.  lie  had  repeatedly  urged 
on  the  House  die  necessity  of  hating  naval 
men  and  not  civilians  at  the  Admiralty. 
He  had  also  often  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  mode  in  which  our  ships 
were  constructed;  but  he  had  always  been 
met  with  an  allegation  that  he  was  inter- 
fering with  the  Prerogative ;  and  so  they 
had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  because 
the  Admiralty  would  not  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  any  persons  who  were  not  in 
their  own  department.  On  foreign  sta- 
tions, where  the  interference  of  the  Admi- 
ralty in  petty  details  could  not  take  effect, 
the  ships  were  much  better  worked.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  proceeded  to 
complain  of  the  appointment  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy.  His  having  built  a  ship  the 
merits  of  which  were  very  doubtful,  was 
no  qualification  for  that  post.  Indeed,  un- 
less a  man  had  been  bred  in  a  dockyard, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails, he  would  not  be  fit  for  such  a  posi- 
tion, however  clever  he  might  be  as  a 
scientific  man.  He  denied  that  the  experi- 
ments made  in  shipbuilding  had  been  suc- 
cessful. He  denied,  too,  that  the  late 
trials  afforded  any  fair  test  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  old  and  new  system  of  ship- 
building; for  the  ships  were  not  fairly 
weighted,  and  their  respective  merits  re- 
mained still  an  open  question.  He  was 
very  much  disposed  to  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  returns  which  had  been  made 
on  his  Motion.  The  expense  of  docking 
at  Devonport,  for  instance,  was  stated  at 
83/.;  but  various  items  which  ought  to 
have  been  enumerated  had  been  omitted, 
lie  did  think  the  Admiralty  had  not  acted 
properly  towards  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  helter-skelter  way  in  which  they  had 
gone  on  constructing  ships  was  owing  to 
the  Neptunes  at  the  Admiralty,  as  Lord 
St.  Vincent  styled  them  ;  and  millions 
would  have  Imjcii  saved  to  the  country  if  a 
different  system  had  been  adopted.  He 
had  moved  for  a  return  relative   to  the 


steam  vessels  in  the  navy,  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  shook!  have 
foil  information  on  that  subject.  When 
he  first  moved  for  those  returns,  he  was 
met  by  the  First  Lord  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  with  the  statement;  that, 
with  reference  to  the  public  service,  h  was 
improper  to  give  those  returns,  which 
would  be  accessible  to  Foreign  Powers. 
But  did  not  the  Secretary  possess  die  ful- 
lest information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
French  navy  ?  Of  course  the  Secretary 
had  a  list  of  the  steam  vessels  in  the 
French  service;  and  he  verily  believed  that 
the  French  Government  knew  that  day 
more  about  the  state  of  the  English  steam 
navy  than  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
incorrect  return  had  been  made.  He 
would  not  call  it  a  false  return,  as  a  noble 
Lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had 
styled  it  some  time  ago.  What  he  wanted 
to  know  was,  not  the  new  scale  of  arrange- 
ment, but  the  position  of  the  steam  navy 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  He  wanted  to  know  the  strength  of 
the  guns,  and  other  particulars ;  but  these 
had  all  been  suppressed  in  the  returns.  It 
was  true  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  made  a  supplementary  return; 
but*  he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  felt  that  "he  must 
make  out  a  statement  for  himself.  Begin- 
ning with  the  steam  frigates,  he  begged  to 
refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Penelope, 
which  he  had  last  year  designated  "  the 
porpoise ; "  she  seemed  as  if  she  was 
always  under  water  ;  and  whoever  recom- 
mended that  she  should  be  cut  down  ought 
to  have  previously  entered  into  calculations 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
she  could  carry  the  weights  which  she  had 
to  carry.  Her  main-deck  guns  were  only 
4  feet  11 J  inches  from  the  water  when  she 
had  500  tons  of  coals  on  board ;  and  she 
could  carry  only  9|  days'  supply  of  coals. 
The  Terrible  had  no  stern  ports  at  all  till 
he  had  himself  pointed  out  the  defect. 
When  the  stern  ports  were  supplied,  they 
were  made  in  a  part  of  the  vessel  where 
stern  ports  were  never  intended  to  be,  and, 
in  consequence,  as  regarded  the  guns, 
there  was  not  sufficient  power  of  elevation. 
Instead  of  its  being  practicable  to  elevate 
the  guns  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  degrees,  they 
could  be  elevated  only  1 J  degree.  The  Re- 
tribution could  point  one  gun  forward  and 
one  aft ;  she  could  also  take  two  of  her 
broad -u tie  guns  and  point  them  forward; 
so  could  the  Terrible.  Why  did  not  the 
return  state  so  ?  But  he  did  not  want  a 
return  of  the  broadside  guns  that  might  ho 
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pointed  forward  or  aft,  but  of  those  which 
might  be  fired  right  ahead  and  right  aft. 
There  was  a  still  more   serious   matter. 
The  Terrible  was  a  vessel  of  1,840  tons, 
but  carried  only  550  tons  of  coal;  that  was 
to  say,  eight  days'  coal  in  a  steam  frigate 
almost   as  big  as  a  line  of  battle   ship. 
The  Betribution,  of  1,641  tons,   carried 
only  540  tons  of  coal,  and  the  Vulture  car- 
ried only  420  tons  of  coal.     Here  were 
those  vessels  built  for  frigates  carrying  only 
eight  days'  coal.      He  asked  why  when 
these  vessels  carried  so  few  guns,  they  did 
not   call   them   by  their  proper  names — 
steam  corvettes  ?    If  there  was  a  war,  there 
would  be  French  steam  frigates  mounting 
fourteen  guns;  and  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  result  if  they  fell  in  with  vessels  which 
were  nothing  more  than  steam  corvettes  ? 
He  maintained  that  there  was  not  one  of 
them  at  the  present  moment  that  was  de- 
serving of  the  name  of  a  man-of-war.     No 
attention  had  been  paid  by  the  Admiralty, 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Inspector 
of  Steam  Machinery,  to  placing  the  en- 
gines and  boilers  in  a  proper  manner.    All 
the  steam-boxes  were  five  or  six  feet  above 
the  water;  every  one  must  see  that  if,  in 
action,   a    single    twelve   or    twenty-four 
pounder  struck  the  steam-box,  every  man 
below  must  be  destroyed — must  be  boiled 
to  death  or  fried  to  a  cinder.    Let  the  Ad- 
miralty try  it  ;  he  would  give  the  Board 
any  one  of  their  steamers  ;  let  them  go 
down  into  the  engine  room  under  water, 
and  let  him  (Sir  C.  Napier)  take  a  gun- 
boat  and  fire  a  twelve-pound  carronade 
shot   through   the   steam-box,   the   First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  might  make  out  new 
patents  for  fresh  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
as  soon  as  he  liked,  for  none  of  them  would 
ever  come  on  deck  again.     In  case  of  a 
war,  which  might  take  place  to-morrow, 
the  whole  steam  fleet  would  be  sent  to  sea; 
the  country  would  expect  great  things  from 
the  commander;  with  a  force  of  10,000  or 
15,000  men  it  would  expect  the  war  to  be 
put  an  end  to  in  three  months;  but  the 
very  first  shot  that  went  through  one  of 
these    steam-boxes   would    destroy   every 
man  below;  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it.     It  had  happened  once   in   the 
river,  and  every  one  was  scalded  to  death. 
There  was  no  earthly  means  of  escape.    If 
such  a  thing  happened,  they  could  not  ex- 
pect to  get  a  single  engineer  to  serve  on 
board  these  vessels.     It  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther  these   vessels  were   fit   for  war   or 
not ;    if    they    were    not,    they    should 


correct   their   error   at   once.      It    could 
be  done  ;    Mr.  Seaward,  in  the    steamer 
built   by  him   (Sir  Charles  Napier),    had 
succeeded  in  placing  the  steam-box  under 
water;  and  it  ought  to   have  been   done 
fifteen  years  ago.     Then  with  respect  to 
cutting  down  ships,  which  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment they  did  not  know  how  to  build 
them,  they  had  since  1800  cut  down  eight 
three-deckers  into  80-gun  ships,  because 
they  were  so  excessively  crank;  thirteen 
two-deckers  had  been  cut  down  to  frigates. 
When  the  first  one  or  two  were  cut  down, 
he  had  not  much  to  say  about  it;  but  after 
finding  from  experience  that  they   could 
not  stow  their  water,  provisions,  and  men, 
was  it  wise  or  proper  to  go  on,  and  cut  down 
thirteen  ?  After  it  was  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  our  46  and  42-gun  frigates 
were  not  fit  to  fight  the  American  frigates, 
they  went  on,  and  after  1815  built  forty- 
five  of  that   description.     And  now  the 
Admiralty  were  cutting  them  all  down  into 
corvettes — why  was  that  ?    Surely  42-gun 
frigates  were  better  than  21 -gun  corvettes. 
He  had  moved  for  a  return  of  the  expense  of 
t  cutting  them  down,  and  here  was  another 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  House  was 
treated  in  its  returns;  the  Admiralty  said 
it  "  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
pense  of  cutting  down"    these  vessels. 
Now,  he  knew  they  had  the  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  expense  of  cutting  down  every 
ship.     The  bulwarks   of  these  corvettes 
were  so  low,  that  if  any  one  who  had  been 
in   action  would  tell  him  that  the  men 
could  stand  to  their  quarters  so  exposed, 
he  would  say  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
When  he  was  a  young  man  he  commanded 
a  frigate  that  was  very  high  out  of  the 
water,  and  he  had  the  hammocks  taken 
down  from  the  nettings;  afterwards,  when 
in  action  on  the   coast  of  Calabria,   the 
musket  balls  flew  about  them  pretty  thick, 
and  he  assured  them  the  hammocks  were 
all  stowed  as  usual  the  day  afterwards.     A 
large  number  of  ships  had  had  their  sterns 
altered,  and  it  was  said  there  was  no  way 
of  ascertaining  the  expense  of  it;  yet  the 
Admiralty  had  made  a  return  of  such  an 
expense  two  years  before,  and  were  per- 
fectly able  to  do  it  at  the  present  moment. 
In  the  same  way  they  said  they  could  not 
ascertain  the  expense  of  altering  the  ma- 
gazines; yet  they  had  given  a  return  of 
that  expense  last  year.     They  had  an  im- 
mense list  of  new  ships,  besides  those  on 
the  stocks  :  what  was  the  use  of  going  on 
year  after  year  building  such  enormous 
ships?    At  the  present  moment  it  was 
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very  doubtful  whether  a  few  years  hence 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  over 
building  large  ships  altogether :  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  the  Admiralty  should  not 
keep  up  a  certain  number;  but  if  they  had 
fifty  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  slips  full  be- 
sides, it  was  more  than  they  wanted,  and 
more  than  they  could  possibly  man.  Every 
year  the  estimates  for  building  ships  in- 
creased; for  last  year  the  estimate  was 
1,300,000*.,  this  year  it  was  1,600,000*. 
lie  could  not  consent  to  such  an  estimate 
again  unless  their  system  was  changed. 
Ho  believed  the  errors  the  Admiralty  had 
fallen  into  arose  entirely  from  the  construe 
tion  of  the  Board.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  J.  Graham)  added  one  Lord  to 
it,  and  divided  its  business  into  five  or  six 
departments.  The  First  Lord  took  all  the 
patronage :  that  he  believed  was  his  depart- 
ment; another  had  the  building  of  all  the 
ships  under  his  control;  another  the  stores; 
another  the  victualling  and  medical  de- 
partment. Now,  so  immense  a  labour  as 
attending  to  the  building  of  all  the  ships 
of  the  navy  was  totally  impossible  for  any 
man  to  perform;  the  best  excuse  for  the 
gallant  Officer  who  had  charge  of  that  de- 
partment was  to  say  he  could  not  attend  to 
all  its  duties.  The  consequence  was,  the 
business  was  left  to  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  who  had  gone  on  upon  his  own  sys- 
tem at  an  enormous  expense,  without  a  bit 
of  improvement.  He  had  had  the  con- 
struction of  a  vessel  himself,  and  it  had 
occupied  all  his  time  and  attention;  he  had 
consulted  builders,  captains,  officers  expe- 
rienced in  steam  ships,  and  engineers. 
Had  the  gallant  Officer  ever  brought  such 
mon  together  to  consult  upon  any  one 
point  ?  If  there  was  so  much  trouble  in 
building  one  ship,  what  must  be  the  task 
of  the  officer  who  had  chargo  of  all  the 
navy  ?  This  was  the  cause  of  the  inferiority 
of  our  steam  navy  to  private  and  merchant 
steamers.  Thero  was  not  a  builder  in 
Glasgow,  or  the  river,  who  would  not  pro- 
duce better  steamers  than  were  to  be  found 
in  the  navy.  The  Cunard  steamers  sailed 
to  Halifax  and  the  West  Indies  in  all  sea- 
sons, and  carried  coals  enough  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  cargo  and  an  imiuense  num- 
ber of  passengers;  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
boats  sailed  winter  and  Hummer;  but  the 
moment  the  Admiralty  sent  a  squadron  to 
sea,  the  steamers  had  to  put  back  into 
port  perfect  wrecks  !  This  arose  from  no- 
thing hut  ignorance,  downright  ignorance, 
and  giving  the  building  of  the  vessels  en- 
tirely to  one   mau.     Every  one  of  these 


ships,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had 
been  built  by  the  Surveyor  to  the  Navy, 
and  it  had,  therefore,  been  impossible  to 
avoid  making  some  of  those  errors  which 
he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  had  pointed  out.  He 
should  show  an  instance  of  gross  ignorance. 
A  frigate  called  the  Fox  had  been  given 
to  be  built  to  a  Mr.  White;  that  gentle- 
man did  not  know  much  about  gunnery, 
and  he  said,  "111  make  her  sail,  but  I 
can't  answer  for  what  she'll  do  with  her 
guns;"  and  so  it  turned  out  that  when  a 
trial  was  made,  the  Fox  could  not  point  her 
guns.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  that 
circumstance;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
Amphion  was  building  at  Woolwich,  it  was 
directed  that  she  should  be  constructed 
with  the  same  bows  as  those  of  the  Fax; 
her  original  bow  was  removed,  and  the  new 
one  put  up  at  an  expense  of  6,6502.f  and 
the  same  defect  then  appeared  in  the  Aw*- 
phion  as  had  before  appeared  in  the  For. 
Then,  to  make  bad  worse,  they  made  a 
steamer  of  her;  and  to  give  space  for  the 
engines  she  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
her  main  deck,  and  various  other  altera- 
tions, which  produced  great  inconvenience, 
were  effected.  All  that  was  sought  for  by 
this  change  would  have  been  gained  had 
she  been  left  as  at  first,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity to  be  taken  in  tow  by  a  steamer.  The 
gun-ships  which  they  called  block-ships 
had  been  constructed  also  on  a  very  bad 
principle;  they  would  not,  after  all,  sail 
more  than  five  knots  an  hour;  and  they 
would  have  been  just  as  efficient  if  left  to 
be  towed  by  steamers.  He  thought  he 
had  now  pointed  out  many  of  the  errors 
committed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty: 
he  was  not  alluding  to  the  gallant  Offi- 
cer (Sir  G.  Cockburn)  in  particular;  the 
system  was  a  bad  one,  and  had  been 
the  same  from  time  immemorial.  He  had 
been  anxious  to  see  a  change  in  that 
Board;  and  when  it  had  been  changed, 
it  had  been  his  wish  to  see  it  divided,  as 
in  the  Ordnance,  into  different  departments, 
That  was  the  object  of  his  present  BilL 
It  was  of  little  use  for  him  to  speak  of  the 

{iropriety  of  a  naval  Lord  being  made  First 
jord — it  was  all  nonscuso  to  expect  any- 
thing of  the  kind;  for  thero  were  always  too 
many  civilians  who  must  have  precedence. 
It  was  his  object  that  one  of  the  Lords  should 
have  the  entire  management  of  the  dock- 
yards; that  another  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  and  victualling  department. 
Such  had  been  his  opinion;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  it  was  supposed,  knew  a 
great  deal  better*  and  the  Admiralty  re- 
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maincd  as  it  was.  The  placing  the  Lords 
at  the  head  of  the  different  departments 
was  a  mere  conventional  matter;  they  were 
not  in  reality  responsible,  and  could  always 
shift  the  responsibility  to  the  surveyor  and 
to  others.  The  several  Lords  should  have 
a  designation,  in  order  to  let  the  public 
know  who  was  and  who  was  not  to  blame 
when  an  error  was  committed;  but  at  this 
time  it  would  be,  he  knew,  disadvantageous 
to  the  service  to  be  exposed  to  different 
administrations,  just  as  Ministries  changed, 
and  a  new  set  of  men,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  duties  to  de  performed,  came  in.  It, 
on  reflection,  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
bo  a  much  better  plan  for  the  Admiralty  to 
have  the  power  of  appointing  a  comptroller 
of  the  dockyards,  and  another  comptroller 
of  the  medical  and  victualling  departments, 
such  officers  not  to  have  seats  at  the  Board. 
If  they  were  to  have  seats  at  the  Board, 
things  would  remain  as  before;  because  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  that  a  man  would 
find  fault  with  his  colleague.  Had  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ever  found  fault 
with  the  gallant  Officer  for  bad  shipbuild- 
ing ?  Not  one  of  them.  But  if  a  man, 
responsible  as  the  head  of  a  department, 
had  permitted  a  shipbuilder  to  launch  such 
a  ship  as  the  Terrible,  fault  would  have 
been  found  with  him,  and  he  would  have 
been  put  out  of  his  situation  as  being  inca- 
pable of  executing  the  duties  intrusted  to 
him.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  best  if  the 
Admiralty  were  ruled  by  one  man;  but  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  that,  it  was  best 
that  it  should  be  ruled  by  three  men — the 
First  Lord  and  two  others.  With  three 
they  were  always  sure  of  a  majority;  but 
when  they  had  six  to  consult,  it  was 
difficult  to  come  to  any  decision;  and  the 
consequence  was  never-ending  procrastina- 
tion and  delay,  for  which  no  one  was  to 
blame,  for  they  could  not  say  who  was  re- 
sponsible. What  could  be  the  objection 
of  the  Admiralty  to  send  Captain  Rous  out 
of  the  Admiralty  to  Somerset-house,  and 
to  make  him  a  superintendent  of  the  medi- 
cal and  victualling  department,  to  corre- 
spond directly  with  the  Lords,  and  to  take 
orders  from  the  Admiralty  ?  They  would 
then  have  an  effectual  management,  and 
would  no  longer  have  two  Lords  going  on 
board  a  ship  once  a  year,  looking  at  her 
and  doing  nothing  more;  for  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  find  fault 
with  the  captain.  It  might  bo  said  that 
this  was  proposing  to  give  too  much  power 
to  a  superintendent;  but  he  would  hold  his 
situation  at  the  will  of  the  Admiralty;  and 


if  Captain  Rous  attended  to  his  particular 
department  alone,  they  could  not  doubt 
that  it  would  be  carried  on  ten  thousand 
times  better  than  at  present.  It  would  be 
giving  to  him  much  less  duty  than  that  per- 
formed by  the  gallant  Officer  now.  The 
junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  worse 
off  than  clerks.  Did  a  First  Lord  ever 
allow  them  to  object  to  anything?  [Sir 
G.  Cockburn  :  Yes.]  Then  all  he  (Sir 
C.  Napier)  had  to  say  was  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  used  to  be.  Why, 
would  the  gallant  Officer  let  a  captain  talk 
to  him  ?  Certainly  not.  The  comptroller 
of  the  dockyard  should  not  confine  the  ship- 
building to  the  builders  in  the  dockyard. 
If  he  could  find  cleverer  men  outside  he 
should  go  to  them;  and  the  plans  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  and  examined  by  the 
surveyor.  Had  there  been  such  an  officer 
as  he  had  spoken  of,  instead  of  having,  as 
they  now  had,  as  bad  frigates  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  construct,  they  would  have  had  a 
magnificent  fleet.  The  last  part  of  the 
Bill  before  them  would,  he  thought,  prove 
extremely  advantageous.  The  Admiralty 
had  themselves  admitted  they  were  wrong 
when  they  appointed  a  Commission;  but 
as  this  Commission  had  not  been  perma- 
nent, as  recommended,  little  benefit  could 
have  been  derived  from  its  labours.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded  by 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

ViscouNTlNGBSTREsaid,  he  was  desir- 
ous of  seconding  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend;  for  he  considered  that  the 
measure  now  brought  forward  was  one  of 
very  great  importance.  Since  he  enjoyed 
a  scat  in  that  House,  he  had  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  supported  the  interests  of  the 
navy,  believing  them  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.  He  took  that  course  upon  pub- 
lic grounds :  he  had  always  pursued  it 
without  reference  to  any  party  considera- 
tion whatever;  and  in  giving  his  support 
to  the  present  Bill,  he  begged  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  meant  to  cast  no  reflec- 
tion whatever  upon  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty. He  entertained  a  great  respect  for 
those  who  composed  that  Board;  and  he 
doubted  not  that  they  were  all  truly  anxi- 
ous to  do  their  duty.  With  reference  to 
the  Navy  Board— which  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty found  to  be  an  imperiutn  in  imperio 
— its  abolition  was  certainly  an  improve- 
ment for  this  amongst  other  reasons — that 
the  Admiralty  experienced  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  the  operations  of  the 
Navy  Board;  but,  in  getting  rid  of  that 
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Board,  they  had  perhaps  gone  a  little  too 
far.  He  certainly  was  not  for  making  it 
a  sine  qua  non  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  should  he  a  naval  officer;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  it  would  in  many 
cases  he  hotter  to  have  him  a  civilian, 
though  exceptions  to  that  rule  might  occa- 
sionally arise;  unfortunately,  however,  the 
responsibility  was  so  divided,  that  the 
Board  was  absolutely  inefficient.  He 
did  not  wish,  upon  tho  present  occa- 
sion, to  detain  the  House  with  any  length- 
ened discourse ;  hut  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  let  that  opportunity  pass  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  garbled,  twisted, 
and  imperfect  manner  in  which  returns 
respecting  tho  navy  were  made  to  that 
House.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to 
ascertain  various  expenses;  but  the  returns 
were  incomplete,  and  were  not  signed  by 
any  person,  lie  wished  to  compare  the 
war  and  the  peace  expenses  of  the  navy; 
hut  unfortunately  not  one  of  the  returns 
laid  before  the  House  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish that  object.  Again,  he  thought 
the  House  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
unscientific  plans  upon  which  the  Admi- 
ralty were  accustomed  to  proceed.  He 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  Board  of 
Construction,  to  which  all  plans  ought  to 
be  referred  ;  and  thus  the  vessels  of  the 
British  navy  would  become  models  of  skill, 
and  not  bo  built,  as  at  present,  haphazard. 
As  to  the  ships  built  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  present  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  it 
was  to  bo  expected  that  they  should  roll. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  inquire 
whether  the  House  might  not  hope  for  a 
more  detailed  report  from  Admiral  Sir 
William  Parker  respecting  the  experi- 
mental squadron  of  last  year  ?  The  House 
merely  received  formal  letters  accompany- 
ing the  report;  but  substantial  and  practi- 
cal information  was  not  supplied  either  bv 
the  report  or  the  letters.  He  wished  to 
add  one  word  respecting  the  size  of  steam 
vessels.  In  his  opinion  many  which  had 
recently  been  built  were  too  large.  The 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  build  ships,  but  to  survey  those 
which  other  persons  built.  There  ought 
to  he  a  board  with  a  surveyor  at  its  head. 
He  would  merely  ado1,  that  ho  should  sup- 
port this  Bill,  as  it  would  tend  to  obviate 
the  present  difficulties,  put  a  stop  to  the 
present  extraordinary  expenditure,  and 
place  the  navy  upon  a  fitotint:  commensu- 
rate with  the  importance  of  that  branch  of 
the  service. 

Mu.  COllRY  said,  that  when  the  gallant 


Officer  favoured  him  with  the  intimation  of 
his  intention  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  he  told 
the  gallant  Officer  that,  although  he  should 
not  oppose  its  introduction,  he  could  give 
him  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  support  the  Bill  in  any  of  its  fu- 
ture stages  ;  and,  now  that  he  had  heard 
the  gallant  Officer's  explanation  of  the  Bill, 
he  was  not  more  disposed  to  give  it  his 
support  than  from  what  he  previously  knew 
of  the  gallant  Officer's  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  In  fact,  a  more  objectionable 
measure  it  was  very  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  gallant  Officer  proposed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  from 
six  to  three,  and  to  appoint  in  their  place 
three  controllers,  viz.,  a  controller  of  the 
dockyards,  another  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  a  third  of  the  accounts.  So  far 
the  measure  was  tantamount  in  principle  to 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Navy  Board,  with 
this  very  serious  objection  added — that 
whilst  the  powers  of  the  Navy  Board  were 
vested  in  five  or  six  individuals,  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  Bill  were  to  he  vested  in 
only  one,  as  the  head  of  his  particular  de- 
partment. In  two  of  those  departments 
the  only  qualification  to  he  required  was, 
that  the  one  controller  should  have  served 
five  years  as  controller  in  some  dockyard, 
and  the  other  the  like  period  in  a  victual- 
ling-yard. But  at  the  present  moment 
there  were  only  five  persons  who,  accord- 
ing to  that  provision,  would  he  qualified 
for  the  former  office,  and  but  three  for  the 
latter.  Then,  again,  the  individuals  elected 
for  those  offices  were  to  be  nominated,  not 
by  the  Crown,  but  by  the  Admiralty,  so 
that  they  would  not  ho  responsible  to  Par- 
liament ;  and  any  one  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree conversant  with  the  public  business  of 
this  country  must  know  that  those  officers 
would  soon  be  subordinate  only  in  name. 
and  that  the  whole  executive  power  would 
be  vested  in  them.  It  was  monstrous  that 
such  powers  as  were  proposed  by  this  Bill 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  single 
individual,  and  he  not  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  These  were  his  objections  to  the 
Bill,  as  far  as  related  to  the  controllers  of 
dockyards  and  the  victualling  department ; 
hut  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  the  con- 
troller of  accounts  were  more  extraordinary, 
for  that  officer  would  have  to  bring  forward 
the  estimates  for  the  naval  sen-ice,  and  yet 
the  Bill  did  not  oblige  him  to  have  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  But  the  alterations  pro- 
posed to  he  made  hy  this  Bill  would  greatly 
increase  the  labour  of  the  establishment, 
and  consequently  its  expense.     The  ohjee- 
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tions  to  the  Bill  were  so  great  that  the 
House  would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  go 
through  all  the  details  of  the  gallant  Offi- 
cer's speech  ;  hut  before  he  sat  down  he 
must  refer  to  one  or  two  of  his  statements. 
The  gallant  Officer  had  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  shipbuilding  con- 
nected with  the  Admiralty  was  conducted. 
Upon  that  point  he  could  inform  the  gal- 
lant Officer  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  recently  appointed  a  Commission 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  practical 
men,  to  inquire  into  the  subject ;  but  as 
to  the  gallant  Officer's  charge,  that  the 
steamers  were  the  worst  that  could  be 
built,  he  utterly  denied  it.  The  greatest 
possible  pains  had  been  taken  taken  to  im- 
prove the  building  of  steamers  ;  and  with 
respect  to  those  to  which  the  screw-pro- 
peller was  applied,  the  experiments  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Rattler  gave  him 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  result.  Then 
the  gallant  Officer  said  that  all  the  steam- 
ers in  the  navy  were  built  by  one  person. 
He  found,  however,  from  the  returns  that 
the  total  number  of  steamers  built  in  the 
last  five  years  was  fifty-four,  and  that  of 
that  number  not  less  than  thirty-four  were 
constructed  upon  lines  other  than  those  of 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  so  that  twenty 
only  had  been  constructed  by  that  officer. 
With  reference  to  that  vessel  which  the 
gallant  Officer  had  spoken  of  as  having 
been  altered,  he  could  inform  the  gallant 
Officer,  that  the  Admiralty  being  anxious 
to  apply  the  screw  to  common  sailing  ves- 
sels, this  vessel  had  only  been  altered  in 
length,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  expe- 
riments that  were  made  with  a  view  to  that 
object.  In  answer  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  last  spoken 
with  respect  to  any  report  from  Admiral 
Parker,  he  had  only  to  say  that  that  officer 
had  not,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  sent  any 
further  report  as  to  the  sailing  qualities  of 
the  experimental  squadron  under  his  com- 
mand than  that  which  appeared  in  the  re- 
turns before  the  House.  Having  stated 
his  objections  to  this  Bill,  he  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  further  upon  the  subject 
than  to  call  upon  them  not  to  allow  the 
naval  service  to  bo  tampered  with  by  such  a 
Bill  as  this,  and  to  support  him  in  the  Mo- 
tion he  then  made,  that  this  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Captain  PEC  HELL  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  moving  his  Amend- 
ment, must  have  forgotten  that  the  mea- 
sure had  been  sanctioned  by  the  very  high 
authority  of  Captain  Rous,  while  filling  the 


office  of  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  it 
also  had  the  concurrence  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Staffordshire.  As  for  his 
part,  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  improve 
the  service  in  every  respect,  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  and  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
House,  to  pass  a  Bill  which  would  in  his 
opinion  correct  those  evils  which  had  been 
so  fully  proved  to  exist  in  the  naval  de- 
partment. The  gallant  Commodore  had 
shown  a  great  many  reasons  why  an  im- 
provement should  take  place,  particularly 
in  the  construction  of  ships  ;  but  that  waa 
now  so  neglected  as  to  prove  how  totally 
reckless  the  Government  was  in  that  re- 
spect. He  was,  however,  willing  to  con- 
fess, that  while  on  many  occasions  the  Ad- 
miralty did  act  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  yet 
he  had  also  to  state  that  they  had  too 
often  allowed  that  competition  to  take 
place  which  tended  to  the  injury  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  navy — and  knowing  that 
to  be  so,  he  could  not  join  with  the  gallant 
Commodore  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  navy.  That  led  him  to 
observe  that  he  would  object  to  any  com- 
mittee of  shipbuilders  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  services  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
navy.  While  the  gallant  Commodore  had 
given  substantial  reasons  for  improvement, 
and  while  his  Bill  would  effect  much  good, 
yet  he  feared  it  would  not  accomplish  all 
the  objects  the  gallant  Officer  had  in  view. 
Without  doubt  a  great  change  was  re- 
quired in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  how 
to  effect  it  was  the  question.  It  was  moat 
desirable  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty should  have  it  in  his  power,  with- 
out risk  of  loss  of  office,  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  navy.  As,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  respect,  the  Admiralty,  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  rid  of  him,  were  acting  a 
very  unwise  and  unjust  part.  The  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  E.  Cockburn)  would  hereafter 
be  called  upon  to  produce  a  certain  docu- 
ment, by  which  it  had  been  agreed  by  the 
members  of  the  Admiralty  to  make  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy  a  perfect  cipher. 
He  was  very  glad  that  the  Bill  proposed  to 
maintain  the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  was  admitted  by  all  to  be 
a  very  efficient  officer.  This  Bill,  although, 
as  he  said  before,  it  would  not  effect  all 
that  was  desirable,  yet  he  waa  at  all  times 
ready  to  vote  for  a  Motion  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  navy,  and  he  should  therefore 
vote  for  the  second  reading. 
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Captain  BERKELEY  begged  to  say, for 
his  gallant  Friend  Captain  Rous,  that  that 
gallant  officer  knew  nothing  of  the  Bill, 
and  totally  repudiated  it. 

Sir  G.  COCKBURN,  in  reference  to 
the  complaint  that  the  present  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy  was  allowed  to  have  so  much 
power  without  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiralty,  said  that  one  of  the  earliest 
things  done  by  the  present  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty was  to  have  a  committee  of  ship- 
builders to  meet  at  Woolwich,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  mode  of  building 
ships,  and  to  give  their  opinion  thereon. 
They  had  made  a  report,  and  the  Surveyor 
had  made  his  remarks  on  their  report. 
The  next  thing  done  by  the  present  Board 
of  Admiralty  was,  to  pick  out  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  the  School 
of  Naval  Architecture,  who  were  to  state 
in  what  respect  the  present  form  of  ship- 
building was  erroneous,  and  what  improve- 
ments could  be  made.  In  reference  to  the 
observation,  that  they  had  made  a  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy 
was  not  a  member,  he  had  to  say  that  they 
had  done  everything  to  obtain  every  scien- 
tific information  on  the  subject  of  vessels. 
With  referenco  to  the  guard-ships,  these 
ships  had  been  prepared  for  tho  purposo  of 
protecting  the  harbours  at  home. 

Captain  PLUMRIDGE  said,  that  there 
was  no  finer  ships  than  tho  Vernon,  the  Van- 
guard, and  the  Queen.  lie  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  who, 
he  contended,  had  not  had  fair  play,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WOOD  opposed  tho 
Bill,  because  it  proposed  to  undo  a  great 
deal  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronot  (Sir  J.  Graham)  in  abolishing 
the  Navy  Board. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  replied : 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about 
Captain  Rous,  he  begged  to  explain  that 
ho  had  spoken  to  the  gallant  Captain, 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  tho  House, 
upon  the  subject.  The  Speaker  had  asked 
him  whose  name  was  to  appear  on  the 
hack  of  the  Bill,  and  he  had  at  once 
spoken  to  Captain  Rous,  who,  as  it  was 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  gave  permission  to 
have  his  name  placed  upon  it.  Since  that 
period,  however,  his  gallant  Friend  had 
ceased  to  he  a  Member  of  the  House  ;  and 
as  Captain  Berkeley,  now  speaking  for 
him,  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Bill, 
and  totally  repudiated  it,  he  (Sir  Charles 
Napier)  could  only  say  that  ho  was  not 
surprised  at  that,  inasmuch  as  the  gallant 


Captain  was  now  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  As  to  the  explanations 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, he  was  not  all  satisfied  with  them. 
He  disapproved  of  the  new  system  of 
teaching  British  seamen  to  play  the  game 
of  long  bowls  with  the  enemy.  What  had 
made  the  navy  hitherto  invincible  was  the 
habit  of  reserving  their  fire  and  laying 
themselves  close  alongside  an  enemy's 
ship.  But  if  once  they  contracted  the 
habit  of  playing  at  bowls  they  were  ruined. 
Now  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  screw  pro* 
peller  ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
had  stated  that  eleven  ships  had  been 
built  and  fitted  with  the  screw.  [Mr. 
Corry  :  Fifteen.]  Fifteen!  So  much  the 
worse.  He  considered  that  it  would 
never  be  found  to  answer.  He  had 
had  paddles  applied  to  his  ship,  and 
they  answered  very  well.  He  thought 
that  all  the  sailing  vessels  should  be  sup* 
plied  with  engines  and  paddles,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  move  when  becalmed,  or  in 
confined  positions ;  but  ho  disapproved  to- 
tally of  the  screw.  One  word  before  he 
concluded,  in  reply  to  the  objection  made 
by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  to  the 
Bill,  that  it  would  re-establish  the  Navy 
Board  ;  he  begged  to  say  that  it  would  do 
no  such  thing.  Nothing  could  he  further 
from  his  wish  than  to  re-establish  the 
Navy  Board,  and  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  Bill  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  House  divided  on  tho  Question,  that 
tho  word  "  now  "  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion. The  numbers  were  : — Ayes  11  ; 
Noes  107  :  Majority  96. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Brid^cman,  II.  Plumridge,  CapL 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Power,  J. 

James,  W.  Rashleigh,  W. 

MTarthy,  A.  Wawn,  J.  T. 
Martin,  ,1.  tiuiu. 

Morris,  ft.  Napier,  Sir  G. 

rcchi'll,  Capt.  Ingestre,  Yisct. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Alexander,  X. 
Allix,  J.  I\ 
Antrnhus,  K. 
Arkwripht,  G. 
Austen,  Col. 
Bailev,  J. 
Bailhe,  Col. 
Ilaine.  W. 
Barkly.  II. 

Barin<r,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Blaekburne,  J.  I. 
Bowlrx,  Adm. 
Bmtlirrtmi,  .1. 
Bnu-e,  I^ird  K. 
Brugw,  W.  II.  L. 


Buck,  L.  W. 
Burroughcft.  II.  N. 
Cardwcil.  E. 
Carow,  W.  II.  I\ 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visict. 
Cockliurn,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Compton.  II.  C. 
Currr,  rt.  hon.  H. 
lfcuner.  Iron.  Col. 
Iteeden,  W. 
Mint.  E. 
DmiffUii,  Sir  II. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
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Dunoombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  A  dm. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Escott,  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finch,  G. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Ilenley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A'C. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Lcgh,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'Ncill,  D. 


Manle,  rt.  hon.  F« 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Necld,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Nichoil,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Packo,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Reid,  Col. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymor,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Smith,  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spooner,  R. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  0. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  C. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  H.  B. 
Cripps,  W. 


Main  Question  as  amended  agreed  to. 
Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

RATING  OF  TENEMENTS  BILL. 

Mr.  ALLIX  moved  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Rating  of  Tenements  Bill. 

Mr.  R.  PALMER  complained  that  the 
Bill  should  be  forward  at  such  a  late  hour, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a 
measure  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
without  careful  and  mature  consideration. 

Mr.  P.  SCROPE  said,  that  this  Bill 
would  discourage  the  building  of  houses 
for  the  poorer  classes.  The  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  owners  of  small  tenements 
liable  for  rates  would  be  to  discourage  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  erection  of 
houses  for  the  labouring  population. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  physical 
comforts  and  moral  habits  of  the  poorer 
classes  depended,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  character  of  their  habitations  ;  and  it 
appeared,  from  returns  on  this  subject, 
that  in  this  metropolis,  and  in  large  towns, 
as  well  as  in  the  country,  great  numbers  of 
the  poor  were  crowded  into  small  houses, 
and  in  many  cases  entire  families  occupied 


only  one  room.  He  thought,  then,  that 
the  Legislature  ought  to  afford  every  en- 
couragement to  the  providing  of  comfortable 
habitations  for  the  poorer  classes.  Under 
the  existing  law  the  poorer  classes  were 
exempted  from  rates  ;  for,  by  the  54th 
George  III.,  magistrates  were  enabled,  on 
the  recommendation  of  overseers,  to 
exempt  poor  persons  from  the  poor  rate. 
This  enactment,  however,  was  practically 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  ;  for 
those  who  claimed  exemption  had  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  overseer,  and  then  to 
appear  before  the  magistrates,  to  establish 
their  case — a  proceeding  which  involved 
considerable  loss  of  time.  He  considered 
that  the  best  course  would  be  to  introduce 
a  measure  exempting  the  occupiers  of  tene- 
ments under  a  rental  of  61.  a  year  from  the 
payment  of  rates.  The  object  of  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill  was  evidently  to  dis- 
courage the  building  of  small  houses,  for 
the  petitions  in  its  favour  emanated  from 
ratepayers,  who  complained  that  under  the 
present  law  persons  were  induced  to  come 
into  their  parishes  and  build  small  tene- 
ments. The  principle  upon  which  the  ex- 
emption under  the  54th  George  III.  was 
adopted  was  this — that  there  was  a  large 
class  of  persons  who,  though  not  actually 
receiving  parochial  relief,  were  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism,  and  who,  therefore, 
could  not  properly  be  called  upon  to  pay 
poor  rates.  The  moment  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  came  into  operation  this 
exemption,  which  applied  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases,  would  at  once  cease. 
But  did  they  think  the  landlords  would 
not  take  care,  if  they  were  chargeable 
with  the  rate,  to  put  it  upon  the  occupiers 
in  the  shape  of  an  increased  rent  ?  There 
could  be  no  doubt  they  would  do  so.  The 
Poor  Removal  Bill  might  make  it  the 
interest  of  many  landlords  to  pull  down 
cottages  in  order  to  prevent  a  right  to  re- 
lief, irremovable,  being  acquired  by  resi- 
dence, and  here  was  another  Bill  with  the 
same  tendency.  Many  small  cottages 
paid  next  to  no  rent,  and  were  scarcely 
worth  repairing :  the  owner  would  not  find 
it  worth  his  while  to  pay  rates  for  them. 
The  Bill  would  amount  to  a  penalty  on 
building  them,  and  must  lessen  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor.  It  was  easy  for  rate- 
payers to  complain  of  such  property  not 
being  rated  now  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
only  property  exempt ;  there  was  funded 
property.  Stock  in  trade,  which  was  le- 
gally liable  to  be  rated,  was  exempted  by 
an  annual  Bill.     If  exemption  from  poor 
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rate  were  made  dependent  on  the  cottages 
being  properly  drained  and  ventilated, 
that  would  tend  to  meet  the  objection  made 
to  sanatory  recommendations,  that  the  poor 
man's  house  could  not  pay  more  than  at 
present.  Under  all  circumstances,  he 
(Mr.  P.  Scrope)  would  move  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mit.  UAWES  suggested,  that  as  it  was 
near  six  o'clock,  the  debate  had  better  be 
adjourned,  and  the  rest  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  might  then  be  disposed  of. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
TJiursday,  June  18,  1846. 

If  i nutka.]    Public  Bills*— I**  Correction  of  Clerks. 
Received  the  Royal  Assent.     Viscount  Hsxdinge's  Annuity 
(No.?);  Railway,  Jce.  Deposits;  Print  Works;  Polling 
Places  (Ireland). 

PsTiTtoffa  Pakskntbd.  From  Inhabitants  of  Gloucester, 
and  Railway  Passengers  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham 
Line  (49  Petitions),  against  the  Break  of  Gauge,  and 
praying  that  the  Recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
for  Establishing  a  National  Uniformity  of  Gauge,  be 
adopted.— By  Lord  Monteagle,  from  the  Parochial  Autho- 
rities of  Saint  John,  Southwark,  and  Saint  Luke,  Mid- 
dlesex, praying  that  a  Law  may  be  passed  to  restrain  un- 
necessary Sunday  Trading.— By  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
from  the  Synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  against  the 
proposed  Measure  for  Abolishing  Tests  in  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
TJmrsday,  June  18,  1846. 

Minutes.]    Public  Bill*.     2°    Drainage  of  Lands. 

Petitions  Presented.  By  Lord  Kendlesham,  from  Henry 
Gooding  and  others,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

Bill By  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  from  Guardians  of  the 

Pottertpury  Union,  in  the  Counties  of  Northampton  and 
Bucks,  for  Rating  Owners  in  lieu  of  Occupiers  of  Small 
Tenements.— By  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  from  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Citisens,  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  for  the  Adop- 
tion of  Measures  for  promoting  Health  of  Towns. — By 
Mr.  Hume,  from  Inhabitant*  of  Gloucester,  praying  the 
House  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  establishing  a  National  Uniformity  of 
Gauge  for  Railways. 

RAILWAY  GAUGE— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Adjourned 
Debate   upon  the  Railway  Gauge   Resolu- 
tions having  been  read, 

Mu.  J.  E.  DKXISON  resumed  the  debate 
by  Raying  that  he  had  no  pecuniary  inter- 
ests in  any  railway,  neither  could  he  have 
any  peculiar  interests  in  favour  of  the  one 
gauge  beyond  the  other.  He  objected  to 
that  resolution  which  recommended  that 
the  narrow  gauge  should  run  inside  the 
broad  gauge  from  Uugby  to  Oxford.  The 
more  ho  looked  at  these  resolutions,  the 
more  he  thought  that  the  Board  of  Trade 


had  not  sat  as  a  fair  arbiter  between  the 
two  great  parties,  but  bad  rather  endea- 
voured to  effect  a  compromise  bj  partially 
accommodating  both.  He  thought  that 
these  resolutions  would  prove  useless  and 
inoperative,  and  by  pledging  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  particular  course  would 
prove  also  most  inconvenient.  The  House 
of  Commons  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
pledge  itself  to  a  course  that  was  inconsis- 
tent with  the  evidence  that  was  taken  upon 
the  subject.  He  should  at  the  proper  time 
move,  that  the  word  "  not"  be  left  out, 
and  should  recommend  the  House  not  to 
give  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  the  5th  Resolution. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  third  Re- 
solution was  by  leave  withdrawn. 

The  following  Resolution  was  agreed  to, 
in  place  of  the  one  withdrawn : — 

"  That  in  order  to  complete  the  general  chain 
of  narrow  gauge  communication  from  the  north  of 
England  to  the  southern  coast,  and  to  the  port  of 
Bristol,  any  suitable  measures  should  be  promoted 
to  form  a  narrow  gauge  link  from  Gloucester  to 
Bristol,  and  also  from  Oxford  to  Basingstoke,  or 
by  any  shorter  route  connecting  the  proposed 
Rugby  and  Oxford  line  with  the  South  Western 
Railway,  without  prejudice  however  to  the  for- 
mation of  any  other  line,  also  connecting,  upon  an 
uniform  gauge  and  by  a  direct  route,  the  north  of 
England  with  the  southern  coast." 

Sir  G.  CLERK  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
last  year,  authorizing  the  formation  of  a 
railway  to  South  Wales,  running  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  coast.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  object  of  the  promoters  that 
this  should  be  a  broad  gauge  line;  but 
there  were  no  terms  in  the  Act  expressly 
requiring  such  to  be  the  case.  After  the 
best  consideration  which  could  be  given  to 
the  subject,  looking  at  this  line  as  the 
great  line  of  communication  with  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  a  continuous  line  from  Lon- 
don to  the  establishments  at  Pembroke 
Dockyard,  it  was  considered  expedient 
that  it  should  be  considered  on  the  broad 
gauge. 

Slit  G.  GREY  had  no  objection  as  the 
gauge  on  which  the  South  Wales  line 
ought  to  be  formed;  but  he  renewed  the 
objection  which  he  had  made  to  the  former 
of  these  resolutions — viz.,  that  it  was  to 
amend  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  might  pass  a  resolution  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Commons.  If  they 
meant  to  found  an  Act  upon  the  resolution, 
then  his  opposition  was  withdrawn;  but  if 
not,  the   proceeding  must  be  considered 
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objectionable.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  other  House,  to-morrow,  to  pass  a  re- 
solution that  it  was  expedient  to  construct 
the  railway  on  the  narrow  gauge.  He 
would  propose  as  an  Amendment  that, 
after  the  word  "is,"  there  be  inserted  the 
word  "  not." 

Mr.  0.  GORE  said,  that  the  effect  of 
this  railway  being  constructed  on  the  broad 
gauge  would  be  to  cause  a  break  of  gauge 
with  the  narrow  gauge  lines  at  Hereford; 
and  as  this  should  be  avoided,  the  narrow 
gauge  should  be  preferred. 

Mr.  II A  WES  thought,  that  if  the  ob- 
jection of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  was  merely  technical,  it  could 
easily  be  got  rid  of  by  adopting  the  minute 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  resolution; 
but  it  was  not  solely  a  technical  objection. 
The  previous  resolutions  were  restrictive; 
the  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  encou- 
rage the  broad  gauge  in  this  particular  lo- 
cality; from  this  it  might  be  supposed  the 
House  was  not  prepared  to  extinguish  the 
broad  gauge  system,  and  hence  the  objec- 
tion made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  A 
compromise  had,  in  fact,  been  made  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  [Sir  G. 
Clerk  :  There  was  no  compromise.]  It 
was  through  an  arrangement,  after  hearing 
both  sides ;  and  in  this  arrangement,  and  in 
the  resolution,  the  public  interests  had 
been  wisely  consulted. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  was  a  prudent 
course  to  leave  the  parties  in  Wales  to  con- 
struct this  line  on  that  principle  to  which 
they  were  most  favourable. 

Viscount  SANDON  :  It  was  important 
to  know  whether,  in  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, the  House  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  broad  gauge  was  best,  or  that  merely  it 
was  not  wished  to  impose  upon  the  company 
the  narrow,  after  an  Act  had  been  obtained 
for  the  broad  gauge. 

Sir  T.  WILDE  said,  that  it  was  very 
generally  understood  that  it  had  been  the 
original  intention  of  the  parties  who  pro- 
jected the  South  Wales  line  and  its  bran- 
ches to  Monmouth  and  Hereford  to  adopt 
the  broad  gauge  principle;  and,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  well  known  that  the  Gauge  Com- 
missioners had  reported  against  that  prin- 
ciple and  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge, 
the  object  of  the  present  resolution,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  to  do  away  with  that  un- 
certainty, alarm,  and  wild  speculation  to 
which  the  project  was  liable  as  long  as  it 
was  not  distinctly  understood  how  far  the 
Legislature  might  think  fit  to  interfere 
with  the  intentions  of  the  directors,  or  whe- 


ther they  would  think  proper  to  interfere 
at  all.  The  present  resolution  would 
prevent  alarm,  and  give  the  company  to 
understand  that  they  were  still  at  liberty 
to  carry  out  their  project  as  they  might 
judge  proper,  notwithstanding  that  their 
adoption  of  the  broad  gauge  principle 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
was  to  be  observed  that  the  Government 
did  not  seek  to  control  the  movements  of 
the  company,  or  to  make  it  compulsory  on 
them  to  adopt  a  certain  course.  All  they 
did  was  to  give  the  company  to  understand 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
broad  gauge  if  they  chose. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  Amendment  and  divide  against 
the  resolution  altogether.  He  should  op- 
pose the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it 
proposed  to  amend  an  Act  of  Parliament 
by  a  resolution  of  the  House. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND  said,  that  he 
should  support  the  resolution,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  part  of  a  series  of  re- 
solutions which  were  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  67;  Noes 
14 :  Majority  53. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

The  Fifth  Resolution  put  :-— 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  That  it  is 
not  expedient  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
for  forming  a  line  of  railway  from  Rugby  to  Ox- 
ford, and  for  forming  a  line  of  railway  from  Ox- 
ford to  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton,  with  re- 
spect to  the  gauge  on  which  they  may  be  formed, 
nor  with  respect  to  the  'powers  therein  conferred 
on  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  rose  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  a  twofold 
gauge  on  the  same  line  of  railway.  He 
observed,  that  they  had  had  no  experience 
of  that  system.  But  if  they  looked  at  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  House  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
they  would  see  that,  in  certain  cases,  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  a  twofold  gauge, 
at  the  same  time  that,  if  hon.  Members 
looked  to  some  documentary  evidence  that 
had  been  laid  before  them,  they  would  find 
that  there  existed  some  doubts  as  to  the 
expediency  or  the  safety  of  introducing 
such  a  change.  For  his  part,  he  enter- 
tained strong  doubts  on  the  matter;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  he  thought  it  best  to  as- 
sent to  the  proposition  of  the  Government. 
He  thought  it  better  to  take  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  proposed  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government.    The  opin- 
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urn  of  Ministers  evidently  was,  that  there 
would  be  no  warn  of  safety  in  the  proposed 
change;  and,  under  present  exramutanee*, 
the  House,  in  adopting  the  resolution,  left 
aU  the  responsibility  upon  the  Government. 
The  House  were  enabled  to  look  into  the 
matter  for  themselves;  and  it  most  there- 
fore place  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  Home  would  view  this 
question  without  reference  to  the  interests 
of  anj  party  winterer,  bnt  merely  consult 
the  general  advantage  of  the  country  at 
large.  If  the  broad  gauge  were  kept  at 
all,  he  thought  it  might  be  made  useful  bj 
extending  traffic  from  the  Great  Western 
Kailwaj  into  the  manufacturing  district*. 
There  were  those  who  thought,  and  upon 
very  plausible  grounds,  that  the  plans  of 
the  broad  and  narrow  gauges  might  be 
united;  and  certainly  the  advantages  of  a 
broad  gauge  in  manufacturing  districts  had 
never  vet  been  fairly  tried;  for  on  the 
Great  Western  the  traffic  was  principally 
that  of  passengers,  not  of  goods.  If  the 
House  were  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions  now  before  them  did  not 
preclude  them  from  expressing  a  further 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  uniting  the  gauges, 
then  he  .should  not  trouble  them  by  press- 
ing upon  their  consideration  anj  Motion 
whatever  upon  the  present  occasion;  other- 
wise he  should  be  inclined  to  propose  a  re- 
solution to  follow  those  now  before  them, 
to  this  effect,  that  notwithstanding  what 
might  be  contained  in  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution*, it  should  be  competent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  require  that  in  future 
clauses  should  be  introduced  into  all  Rail- 
way Hills,  sanctioning  the  twofold  gauge 
upon  the  name  line,  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
making  a  special  report  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  in  every  case. 

Mic.  Ill' I) SON  was  sure  that  railway 
companies,  generally  speaking,  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  any  im- 
provement ■*  that  might  be  Miggested  in  the 
count  met  ion  and  working  of  lines.  But 
for  bin  own  part,  he  must  say  he  had  raised 
strong  objections  to  the  introduction  of  two 
gnngi'M  on  one  line  It  was  true  that  some 
eminent  engineers  Imd  given  opinions  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the 
system;  but  from  his  own  experience  of 
railway  matters  he  thought  there  would  he 
imminent  danger  incurred  by  it,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  great  confusion, 
without  at  all  serving  the  interests  of  the 
public.  In  fact  he  believed  it  w  uld  be 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  on  any  long  line. 


He  felt 

any  attempt  being  saade  f*>  try  the 

and  the  Barrow  caage  upon  one  fine  of  rail-. 

way,  became  he~  rwliirn  I  that  it  would 

be  attended  with  much  danger. 

Sr*  G.  CLERK  tfconght  that  rt  would 
be  premature  for  the  House  to  come  to  a 
final  decision  as  to  the  two  gauges.  All 
that  was  proposed  in  the  present  ease  was 
merely  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  nre- 
mise  of  the  classes  in  the  two  Bills  of  last 
year,  enabling  the  Board  of  Trade  to  lay 
down  rails  in  the  two  gauges,  so  that  they 
might  try  the  experiment  of  doable  fines. 
If  this  should  succeed,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  its  being  more  generally  adopted. 

Sat  G.  GREY  inquired  if  it  were  the  in- 
tention of  the  right  boa.  Gentleman  (Sir 
G.  Clerk)  to  bring  in  anj  Bill  founded  upon 
those  resolutions  I 


Snt  G.  CLERK  said,  that  of  coarse  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bui  to 
carry  into  effect  the  second  resolution;  bat 
at  present  he  could  not  say  whether  he 
would  introduce  a  Bill  specially  for  thai 
purpose,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  in- 
cluded in  some  other  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  railways. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EX  CHE- 
QUER :  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  to  the  Ilonse  the  course 
I  intend  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  duties.  Owing  to  the  length  of 
time  to  which  the  debate  has  been  pro- 
tracted on  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  in  Ireland,  a  sufficient  period  does 
not  remain  to  enter  into  a  proper  discus- 
sion of  that  (the  sugar)  question.  The 
various  Amendments  which  nave  been  put 
upon  the  Paper  clearly  indicate  that  it  will 
occupy  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  intention  on  Monday  to 
move  a  Resolution  continuing  the  sugar 
duties  for  the  period  of  a  month  from  the 
5th  of  July,  that  is  until  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust in  the  present  year.  Of  course,  I 
shall  do  so  reserving  all  discussion  on  the 
subject  until  the  question  is  satisfactorily 
opened,  when  the  discussion  shall  take 
place  upon  it.  I  shall  be  desirous,  if  the 
House  nave  no  objection,  to  introduce  the 
reduction  for  free-laliour  sugar,  which  was 
mentioned  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
early  part  of  the  Session;  but  if  there 
shall  be  any  objection  felt  to  it,  I  shall 
also  postpone  it  for  the  period  of  a  month 
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from  the  5th  of  July,  in  order  to  give 
time. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  would  he  hotter 
to  take  the  duties  as  thej  then  were  for  one 
month. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: It  is  hetter,  then,  say  I  will  con- 
tinue them  for  one  month  from  the  5th  of 
July. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  (IRELAND)  BILL- 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (FOURTH  NIGHT). 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
dehate  on  the  Protection  for  Life  (Ireland) 
Bill  having  heen  read, 

Sir  A.  ARMSTRONG  said:  I  shall 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  for  a  very 
short  period;  hut  as  an  Irish  representa- 
tive I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  give 
a  silent  vote  upon  the  present  occasion. 
I  have  to  congratulate  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  upon  the  improved  feeling,  tem- 
per, and  tone  in  which  measures  affecting 
Ireland  have  lately  heen  submitted  to  this 
House;  more  particularly  when  I  recollect 
that  a  noble  Lord — a  late  Secretary  for 
Ireland — claimed  credit  for  himself  and 
the  Government  for  that,  after  having 
been  upwards  of  two  years  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  he  had  coifed  three  Irish  barris- 
ters. Certainly  the  same  noble  Lord  gave 
us  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  tenure 
of  land  in  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  no  doubt 
there  is  room  for  essential  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
must  be  aware — every  hon.  Member  in  this 
House,  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  must  be  aware — that 
three-fourths  of  the  outrages  which  dis- 
grace that  country,  which  are  a  disgrace 
to  human  nature  itself,  arc  perpetrated  for 
the  possession  of  land;  and  does  any  hon. 
Member  in  this  House  suppose  that  mak- 
ing that  possession  more  eligible,  and 
therefore  more  to  be  coveted,  will  cure  the 
malady  ?  I  fear  not.  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  on  a  former  occasion  appealed 
to  the  Irish  Members  at  this  side  of  the 
House  if  it  would  not  be  more  for  their 
advantage,  more  for  the  honour,  glory, 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  that  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  Ireland  should  be 
bound  up  with  the  great  English  nation, 
than  to  think  of  separation.  Sir,  I,  for 
one,  reciprocate  most  cordially  those  senti- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Baronet;  but  I 
never  can  be  satisfied  with  that  binding 
up,  except  upon  terms  of  perfect  civil  and 
religious  equality.    I  never  can  be  satisfied 


that  my  country  should  be  bound  in  calf- 
skin, whilst  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
is  bound  in  gold  and  morocco.  We  have 
it  upon  unimpeachable  and  unimpeached 
authority,  that  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  the  Irish  people  are  in  a  state  of 
destitution  unparalleled  in  the  civilized 
world.  Now,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  men 
deserving  the  character  of  statesmen  to 
place  employment  within  the  reach  of  such 
a  mass  of  destitute  human  beings,  but 
more  particularly  as  you  have  prevented 
them  by  law  from  exercising  some  branches 
of  industry  which  they  had  struck  out  for 
themselves?  It  is  not  very  many  years 
since  we  had  several  thousands  acres  of 
land  under  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  af- 
fording remunerative  employment  to  men, 
women,  and  children.  There  was  also  a 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  others  were  about 
being  established.  Both  were  suppressed 
by  law — the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  Sir,  it  was  the 
saying  of  a  great  warrior — -fortunately,  I 
think,  for  these  countries  now  no  more — 
that  in  order  to  make  France  a  match 
for  England  she  must  have  ships,  com- 
merce, and  colonies:  now  we  require  for 
Ireland  trade  and  manufactures.  I  would 
suggest  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  establish- 
ing royal  dockyards  in  Ireland.  We 
have  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  who 
would  gladly  work  for  one-half  what  you 
can  get  the  same  description  of  work 
done  for  in  this  country.  Now,  would 
it  not  be  just  and  reasonable  that  some  of 
the  money  so  hardly  earned  in  Ireland,  and 
often  so  lavishly  spent  in  England,  should 
return  to  that  country  in  the  shape  of 
affording  useful  employment  to  some  of  her 
destitute  people  ?  Ships  of  war  you  must 
build,  even  in  time  of  peace,  were  it  only 
to  send  your  troops  to  Ireland,  and  to 
guard  the  Irish  coast.  By  the  way,  send- 
ing troops  to  Ireland  appears  to  have  been 
always  rather  a  pastime  with  you  Eng- 
lish. Your  own  immortal  poet  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  your  kings,  Henry  II., 
I  think,  who,  after  having  settled  some  dis- 
putes amongst  his  generals  and  courtiers, 
turns  to  them  and  exclaims,  "  And  now  to 
Ireland  ;"  without  doubt,  in  those  days,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  and  to  flesh  the  swords 
of  your  young  warriors,  as  it  has  been  in 
modern  times  to  suppress  disturbances 
which  your  own  flagitious  government  of 
that  country  had  fomented.  At  all  events, 
ships  of  war  you  must  build.     I  feel  grate- 
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ful  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
facilities  it  has  afforded  us  for  railroads  and 
other  public  works  ;  but  thoso  are  but 
temporary  sources  of  employment  ;  they 
may  dam  the  stream  of  poverty  and  its 
sure  companion,  crime,  for  a  time,  but  it 
will  overflow  with  aggravated  force :  per- 
manent employment  we  must  have.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  I  shall  read  a 
statement  of  the  prices  paid  by  manufac- 
turers to  the  labourers,  or  operatives,  1 
believe  they  call  them,  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  and  what  men  and  women  arc  paid 
for  agricultural  labour  in  my  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  in  the  county  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  much  more  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.  At  Ashton-under-Lync,  wages 
per  week  :  Little  piecers,  13  years  old, 
6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  ;  big  piecers,  9s.  6d. 
to  10s.  6d.  ;  young  women  as  winders, 
weavers,  or  tenters,  9*.  Gd.  to  12s.  ;  spin- 
ners (men),  25s.  to  35s.  In  Ireland,  wages 
per  week  :  Men  in  summer,  4s. ;  in  winter, 
Ss. ;  women  and  grown  up  girls,  in  summer, 
2s.;  in  winter,  Is.  6d.;  and  they  arc  often 
unable  to  procure  labour  even  at  that  price. 
Now,  Sir,  is  there  not  some  ground  for  the 
turbulence  and  the  discontent  which  rankles 
in  the  minds  of  my  poor  countrymen,  and 
will  a  Coercion  Bill  cure  that  ?  What  is 
it,  then,  that  we  require  for  Ireland  ?  First, 
that  you  should  deal  with  the  anomaly  of 
the  two  churches  in  that  country  ;  mako  a 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy — if  the 
Protestant  Church  is  too  highly  paid  sub- 
tract from  it,  but  at  all  events  provide  for 
them.  But  you  tell  me  they  will  not  take 
it.  I  differ  with  you.  I  have  had  conver- 
sation with  several  Catholic  clergymen, 
men  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  all 
their  religious  and  social  duties,  affording 
an  example  to  clergymen  of  other  churches, 
and  I  never  found  one  who  said  ho  would 
refuse  a  house  and  some  land  attached  to  it, 
were  it  offered  to  him.  Now,  in  this  case, 
1  really  do  not  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween taking  money  and  money's  worth, 
(jive  us  a  full  and  fair  franchise,  and  a 
j uster  proportion  of  representatives  in  this 
House.  Encourage  manufactures  in  the 
country — plant  them  there.  The  poor 
peasant  will  then  get  a  fair  price  for  his 
labour  between  the  rival  trades  of  manu- 
factures and  agriculture — he  will  not  then 
cling  with  a  death  grasp  to  the  miserable 
patch  of  land  which  he  has  neither  capital 
nor  skill  to  cultivate  to  advantage.  This 
is  what  we  require,  and  not  a  Coercion 
Bill,  which  will  only  make  matters  worse. 


Depend  upon  it,  the  name  of  that  states- 
man who  shall  thus  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  temple  of  concord  between  the 
two  countries  will  descend  to  posterity 
with  fairer  renown  than  ever  hallowed  the 
name  of  any  British  statesman. 

Mr.  BENETT  would  not  have  intruded 
on  the  House  but  that  he  was  anxious  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  before  it. 
If  he  had  been  in  the  House  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  in,  he  might  have  put  con- 
fidence enough  in  Government  to  have 
voted  for  that  Bill  without  much  inquiry. 
It  was  not,  however,  then  in  his  power  to 
be  present.  He  had  not  then  sufficient 
physical  power  to  attend  in  his  place,  or 
he  might  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Government 
were  quite  right  in  bringing  in  this  mea- 
sure, and  have  voted  for  it.  He  had  since 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  to  consider  what  the  ef- 
fect of  that  Bill  might  be.  He  had  first 
of  all  looked  upon  that  Bill  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional measure,  and  he  felt  that  he  should 
exercise  a  great  deal  of  caution  before  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  a  measure  that  was 
unconstitutional.  He  had  felt  strongly 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
for  a  long  time  past.  He  felt  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  Government  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  in  that  country,  and  he  would  go 
a  very  great  length  to  attain  that  object. 
But  he  should  consider  whether  there  was 
any  necessity  for  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure; and  the  delay  that  had  taken  place 
had  destroyed,  in  his  (Mr.  Benett's)  opin- 
ion, the  immediate  necessity  for  such  a 
measure  as  this.  A  man,  under  the  pro- 
posed law,  would  be  liable  to  transportation 
for  seven  years  on  being  out  at  night ;  and 
he  should,  before  voting  for  it,  be  satisfied 
that  such  a  law  was  justified  by  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  country.  He  (Mr.  Be- 
nett)  had  on  consideration  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  support  this  Bill. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  conscien- 
tiously he  had  no  right  to  support  it. 
What,  then,  hail  he  a  right  to  do  as  an  in- 
dependent Member  of  Parliament  having 
no  regard  to  parties  ?  Either  to  absent 
himself  from  his  duties,  or  to  vote  against 
a  measure  which  he  thought  was  uncalled 
for  t  That  was  the  position  he  was  in. 
He  would  ask,  why  did  they  not  attack 
the  monster  grievance  of  Ireland— the  sys- 
tem of  misleading  the  people  by  means 
of  agitation  i  There  apj>eared  to  be  a  dif- 
ference among  lawyers  as  to  the  illegality 
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of  attempting  to  dismember  the  Empire. 
He  considered  such  an  attempt  clearly  il- 
legal ;  but  if  it  were  not,  why  did  they  not 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  render  it  so  ?  It  was 
treason  to  attempt  to  alter  the  Constitution, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  equally  treason 
to  dismember  the  Empire.  As  to  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  he  did  not  object  to  that 
part  of  it  which  gave  power  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  impose  a  greater  expense  on 
the  landowners  of  a  disturbed  district;  but 
he  did  object  to  the  people  generally  being 
punished,  by  not  being  permitted  to  leave 
their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  while 
the  system  of  agitation  by  which  they  had 
been  misled  was  suffered  to  go  on  undi- 
minished. He  would  wish  to  see  the  law 
of  Ireland  assimilated  as  much  as  possible 
to  that  of  England.  He  would  wish  to 
see  a  proper  poor  law,  for  instance,  intro- 
duced— he  did  not  mean  the  poor  law  as  it 
now  existed  in  this  country,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth.  He 
would  wish  to  see  the  landowners  com- 
pelled to  find  the  people  in  work  for  the 
purpose  of  maintenance.  But,  until  the 
system  of  agitation  existing  in  that  coun- 
try were  put  down,  he  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  expect  that  peace  and  order 
could  be  restored.  He  remembered  being 
present  at  a  trial  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett, 
when  he  brought  forward  one  of  his  Regis- 
ters to  show  that  he  had  not  attempted  to 
excite  the  people  to  perpetrate  the  acts  of 
incendiarism  then  so  common.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  article  read  for  his  defence 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  beloved  friends,  these  fires  are  very  mis- 
chievous, and  you  are  wrong  in  carrying  them  on. 
They  do  but  little  harm,  though  you  think  they 
do  a  great  deal.  These  diabolical  Whigs  are 
watching  me,  and  therefore  I  must  be  cautious  in 
advising  you.  There  are  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorset- 
shire immense  fields  of  wheat,  many  of  them  of 
500  acres  each.  Now  these  fields,  just  as  they 
are  turning  yellow,  are  very  inflammable;  and 
they  have,  besides,  generally  public  paths  in  them. 
You  should  be,  therefore,  cautious  not  to  light 
your  pipes  on  going  into  them,  because  you  might 
accidentally  set  fire  to  them,  and  thus  burn  500 
acres  at  a  time ;  for  remember  that  these  dia- 
bolical Whigs  would  hang  you  as  they  would  hang 
me." 

Now,  he  considered  that  advice  similar  to 
the  language  held  out  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. Men  were  told  that  they  would  be 
traitors  to  the  cause  if  they  did  not  keep 
the  peace;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time 
reminded  that  their  strength  was  that  of 
seven  millions.  The  Government  were 
afraid  to  stop  this  agitation  on  account  of 
its  strength.  He  asked  a  friend  of  his, 
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who  was  also  a  friend  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  other  day,  why  they  did 
not  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  Ireland  ? 
and  his  friend's  reply  was,  "  Because  the 
bull  has  got  horns."  The  Government 
were  ready  to  attack  the  poor  man  and  to 
subject  him  to  enormous  punishment  be- 
cause he  was  found  out  of  his  house  at 
night,  but  the  bull  with  the  horns  was  let 
alone.  For  this  reason,  though  he  was 
anxious  that  every  possible  means  should 
be  taken  to  put  down  the  dreadful  system  of 
assassination  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  he 
could  not  conscientiously  vote  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  and  it  would  be 
cowardice,  therefore,  not  to  vote  against  it. 
Captain  LAYARD  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  just  sat  down,  in 
giving  a  cordial  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill;  but  he  could  not  agree 
in  the  arguments  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  addressed  to  the  House.  He  did 
not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite 
wise  in  introducing  his  quotation  from 
Cobbett,  showing  the  easy  manner  in  which 
any  rascal  or  scoundrel  could  do  great 
damage  to  the  country.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  think  that  the  Government 
had  done  enough  to  put  down  the  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  ;  but  if  he  recollected  the 
trial  that  had  been  instituted  against  the 
leaders  of  that  agitation — the  jury  that  had 
been  selected  on  the  occasion — the  judge 
who  had  been  selected  on  the  occasion — 
and  many  other  circumstances  which  led  to 
a  strong  suspicion  that  there  had  not  been 
fair  justice  done  to  the  parties  tried,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  could  be  scarcely  justified 
in  accusing  the  Government  of  not  having 
used  at  least  great  energy  in  endeavouring 
to  put  down  the  agitation.  Though  an 
Englishman,  ho  could  say  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Ireland  that  the  people  of  that 
country,  from  their  great  patience  and  en- 
durance under  suffering,  were  not  likely  to 
be  agitated  unless  great  cause  of  discon- 
tent existed  among  them.  When  he  had 
last  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House  on 
this  question,  he  said — speaking  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn — that 
he  would  be  delighted  if  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  party  would  aid  them  in  throwing 
out  this  Bill.  He  was  happy  to  have  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  Friends  for  the  promise 
they  had  given.  As  that  party  might 
eventually  take  the  reins  of  government, 
he  would  remind  them  that  they  must  do 
justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland  if  they 
wished  to  maintain  the  Union  between  the 
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two  countries.  Some  hon.  Members  who 
usually  supported  the  noble  Lord  did  not, 
he  understood,  intend  doing  so  on  this  oc- 
casion. Now  these  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
been  loud  in  their  cheers  whenever  the 
sentiment  was  expressed  of  the  want  of 
faith  in  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  if 
such  were  the  case,  how  dared  they,  he 
would  ask  them,  come  down  to  tho  House 
and  say  that  they  would  trust  the  Govern- 
ment to  legislate  for  Ireland  when  they 
would  not  trust  it  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves. He  thought  they  might  gather 
from  tho  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
himself  that  this  ooorcive  measure  was  not 
necessary,  for  he  said,  that  of  tho  five  coun- 
ties that  were  disturbed,  namely,  Lime- 
rick, Clare,  Roscommon,  Tipperary,  and 
Lei  trim,  a  great  part  of  the  crimes  which 
existed  in  the  latter  county  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  a  large  military  foroo  having 
been  thrown  in,  and  by  the  activity  of  the 
magistrates  in  that  locality.  Now,  he  would 
ask,  why  had  not  tho  same  means  been  re- 
sorted to  in  tho  other  four  oounties  ?  It 
was  also  remarkable  that  the  representa- 
tives of  every  one  of  these  counties,  with  a 
single  exception,  that  of  tho  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Leitrim  (Lord  Clements), 
were  strongly  opposed  to  this  measure. 
There  were  only  three  or  four  Irish  Mem- 
bers who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
even  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it  as  it 
stood.  They  were  told  that  great  changos 
might  be  introduced  in  Committee ;  but  it 
had  been  already  considerably  altered  in 
its  progress  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  he  believed  that  not  one  clause  now 
stood  as  originally  drawn  up.  Ho  was 
convinced  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  read  the  Bill  before  it  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  he 
would  novcr  have  sanctioned  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  heard  that  some  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House  meant  to  vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
He  could  not  conceive  how,  if  they  be- 
lieved that  tho  Bill  was  wrong,  they  could 
reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  support  it, 
because  they  wished  to  pass  some  other 
Bill  that  they  thought  to  bo  right.  They 
should  recollect  that,  though  free  trade  in 
corn  was  not  by  any  means  a  popular  mea- 
sure in  Ireland,  tho  Irish  Members  sup- 
ported it  because  they  believed  that  it  was 
an  honest  and  a  good  measure.  Some  of 
these  hon.  Members  had  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lodt  the  confidence  of  their  constitu- 
ents by  the  course  which  they  had  taken  in 
support  of  the  Corn  Bill;  but  yet  they  were 


not  deterred,  even  by  that,  from  acting  as 
they  felt  to  be  right.  And  he  would  ask, 
what  sort  of  return  would  it  be  among  men 
having  a  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  or  of 
gratitude  within  them,  if,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  other  hon.  Members  who  talked  of 
liberality  were  yet  to  vote  in  favour  of  tho 
Coercion  Bill,  and  that  merely  because  the 
Corn  Bill  was  not  safe.  But  he  would  say 
the  Corn  Bill  was  safe,  and  there  was  no 
reasonable  man,  either  in  or  out  of  that 
Houso,  who  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
safe.  Lord  Bacon  said  truly  that  there 
were  three  things  which  made  a  nation 
groat  and  prosperous — a  fertile  soil,  a  busy 
workshop,  and  an  easy  communication  for 
men  and  merchandise.  These,  with  edu- 
cation and  freedom,  would  make  any  nation 
prosperous  and  happy.  Now  Ireland  had 
admittedly  a  fertile  soil,  but  she  had  not 
the  busy  workshop ;  and  that,  he  thought, 
they  should  exert  themselves  to  provide  for 
her.  Tho  great  want  of  Ireland  was  em- 
ployment for  tho  people.  Government  had 
the  power  of  providing  the  means  of  work; 
and  he  knew  of  no  mode  of  employing  the 
resources  of  the  country  to  a  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  prosecution  of  public 
works.  Tho  extension  of  railways  was  of 
great  advantage.  Money  had  been  lent  by 
Government  to  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Railway,  which  had  been  repaid ;  they  had 
also  lent  money  to  the  Droghcda  Railway, 
which  was  now  in  process  of  being  paid 
bock.  These  things  having  answered  so 
well,  thore  was  every  reason  to  hope  that 
Government  would  give  further  considera- 
tion to  this  mode  of  prosecuting  public 
works.  He  gave  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl 
of  Lincoln)  credit  for  the  Bills  which  he 
had  recently  brought  in;  but  ho  feared  they 
would  fall  short  of  the  object.  Interfer- 
ence between  landlord  and  tenant  was  a 
subject  of  great  delicacy;  and  he  rather 
thought  that  the  Bill  on  that  subject,  as  it 
Btood,  would  give  more  cause  for  discontent 
than  satisfaction  to  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended.  The  introduction 
of  Indian  eorn  had,  however,  been  of  great 
benefit,  tor  he  understood  that  since  its  in- 
troduction fever  was  much  less  prevalent 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  There 
wss  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  too 
many  hon.  Members  were  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ireland  as  it  was  desirable 
they  should  be.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  bear  testimony,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  distress  and  misery  prevail- 
ing in  many  part*,  and  to  the  efforts  made 
by  the  priesthood  for  its  alleviation*     The 
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poor,  indeed,  had  none  to  apply  to  but  to 
their  priests,  and  it  was  this  which  gave 
that  body  so  much  power  and  influence; 
and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  the  assist- 
ance which  they  were  able  to  give  to  the 
people  in  their  distress  had  always  been 
rendered  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
cordiality.  Many  Gentlemen  thought  the 
Union  between  this  country  and  Ireland 
could  not  be  maintained.  He  held  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  must  be  equal  laws  and  equal  justice. 
A  happy  and  contented  people  would  thus 
be  created,  on  whose  part  there  would  ne- 
ver arise  a  wish  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
of  Ireland  with  this  country. 

Mr.  HENLEY  observed  that  the  Bill 
which  was  now  before  the  House  for  a  se- 
cond reading  had  come  down  to  that 
House  so  long  back  as  the  16th  March, 
and  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed.  It 
was  a  Bill  proposed  to  the  Legislature,  be- 
cause in  the  Speech  of  Her  Majesty  it  was 
said  that  deliberate  assassinations  were 
committed  in  Ireland;  and  the  Speech 
was  delivered  on  the  22nd  January.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  when 
any  measure  came  down  from  the  House, 
in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the 
Crown,  that  in  common  decency  towards 
the  Crown,  and  courtesy  to  the  other 
House,  that  Bill  ought  to  be  read  a  first 
time,  in  order  that  they  might  give  to  it 
their  full  consideration.  This  was  the  con- 
sideration that  induced  him  to  vote  for  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill,  even  though  at  the 
same  moment  the  usual  criminal  returns 
made  annually  to  Parliament  did  not  tend 
to  show  the  necessity  for  it.  Having  paid 
some  attention  to  the  statistics  of  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  surprised  to  find  that  such  a 
Bill  was  asked  for,  when  the  criminal  re- 
turns tended  to  show  that  there  was  a  di- 
minution of  crime  in  Ireland,  as  there  had 
been  in  England  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  In  1 842,  the  number  of  committals 
for  various  crimes  in  Ireland  was  21,186, 
and  in  1845  16,696  were  committed  for 
trial.  Committals  might  not  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  true  state  of  crime;  but  still  it 
showed  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
were  arrested,  and  were  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  He  took  these  as  a  test  which  was 
adopted  in  this  country.  It  was  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  in  four  years  there  had 
been  a  diminution  from  21,000  to  16,000. 
That  was,  he  thought,  a  desirable  state  of 
things;  and  notwithstanding  that  ho  had 
thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  for  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill.     Before  any  such 


stringent  and  unconstitutional  measure  as 
this  was  granted  by  Parliament,  it  ought 
to  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  strong 
case  made  out  for  it;  that  this  particular 
measure  was  calculated  to  meet  that  case; 
and  that  the  parties  bringing  it  forward 
had  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  and  had 
given  evidence  of  their  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity for,  and  the  adequacy  of,  the  measure 
they  proposed.  He  thought  also  that  mea- 
sures of  an  unconstitutional  and  a  coercive 
nature  were  not  safe  to  pass  unless  there 
was  a  pretty  general  concurrence  with  re- 
ference to  the  necessity  for  them;  indeed, 
very  few  measures  of  a  strongly  coercive 
nature  had  ever  been  passed  with  any  good 
results,  unless  both  the  great  parties  in 
the  House  agreed  that  that  necessity  ex- 
isted. And,  in  the  present  instance,  see- 
ing the  very  uncertain  state  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  country  was  placed,  he 
confessed  that  some  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  the  subject  when  the  noble  Lord, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  short  period,  was 
quite  as  likely  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  resting  upon  him,  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  public 
necessity  required  no  such  measure  as  that 
under  consideration.  He  had  looked  into 
the  question  with  the  best  attention  that 
he  could  give  to  it;  and  he  was  bound  to 
say,  after  doing  so,  that  he  could  not, 
upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  him,  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  a  case  had  been 
made  out,  or  that  if  it  had,  the  present 
measure  was  adequate  to  meet  it.  The 
effect  that  must  inevitably  attend  the  in- 
troduction of  the  measure,  therefore,  would 
be  greatly  to  irritate  the  public  mind  and 
to  do  much  evil.  The  Members  of  the 
Government  who  had  spoken  upon  the 
subject  had  uniformly  declared  that  the 
Bill  was  not  necessary  as  regarded  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  called  for 
only  by  the  disturbed  state  of  five  counties. 
Now  this  was  a  point  which  the  House 
should  carefully  bear  in  mind;  and  as  the 
case  was  one  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
evidence,  he  trusted  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  excuse  him  whilst  he  referred  to  a 
few  figures.  By  the  police  returns  in  the 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  217,  he  found 
that  the  number  of  homicides  in  all  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1842  amounted  to  106  ; 
in  1843,  to  122;  in  1844,  to  146;  and  in 
1845,  to  139;  showing  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  1844  as  compared  with  1842; 
some  diminution  in  184o,  but  still  an  in- 
crease when  compared  with  1842.  He 
Y2 
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would  now  tako  the  five  counties  for  which 
the  Bill  was  more  particularly  intended; 
and  he  found  by  the  returns  that  in  those 
counties  the  homicides  were  38  in  1842, 
45  in  1843,  47  in  1844,  and  42  in  1845. 
Thus  it  appeared  that  in  the  five  counties 
upon  which  the  Government  rested  their 
case,  the  increase  of  homicides  was  less  in 
proportion  than  in  all  Ireland.  Yet  in 
this  state  of  things,  as  regarded  all  Ire- 
land, they  were  told  that  there  was  no 
case  made  out  for  the  Bill  except  for  the 
five  counties.  The  next  class  of  offences 
to  which  he  would  refer  was  "  attempts  to 
murder  attended  with  injury  to  persons;" 
and  the  numbers  of  these  were  in  all  Ire- 
land— 


1842. 
In  all  Ireland     ...     40 
In  the  five  counties   13 


1843.   1844.   1845. 
27        06        45 
12        29        43 


This  showed  that  there  had  been  a  slight 
proportionate  increase,  in  the  five  counties, 
in  "  attempts  to  murder  attended  with  in- 
jury to  the  person."  The  "  attempts  to 
murder  unattended  with  personal  injury/' 
exhibited  a  similar  result  : — 

1842.    1843.    1844.   1845. 
In  all  Ireland     ...     54        48        68      114 
In  the  five  counties    22        18        32        68 

The  "  assaults  endangering  life,"  were— 

1842.    1843.    1844.    1845. 
In  all  Ireland     ...    249      210      249      237 
In  the  five  counties      0  0  0        63 

Of  these  sixty- three  "  assaults  endanger- 
ing life,*'  nine  only  partook  of  an  agrarian 
character.  Of  "aggravated  assaults," 
the  numbers  were — 


1842. 
In  all  Ireland     ...     420 
In  the  five  counties       0 


1843.    1844.    1845. 
444       501      540 
0  0      141 


Thirty-nine  of  the  offences  in  the  five  coun- 
ties were  agrarian.  He  would  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  most 
important  point  in  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill;  he  alluded  to  the  question  of  commit- 
tals for  homicides.  Ho  found  by  the  cri- 
minal returns,  that  in  1844  there  were  in 
all  Ireland  146  homicides,  and  135  infanti- 
cides, together  281 ;  that  there  were  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  charges  of  homicide,  292 
persons;  but  that  only  70  of  that  number 
were  found  guilty — a  very  small  propor- 
tion indeed  of  those  committed.  In  1845, 
the  homicides  were  139,  and  infanticides 
107,  together  24G;  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  trial  was  338,  and  125  only 
were  found  guilty — still  a  small  number, 
but  exhibiting  a  somewhat  more  effective 
administration  of  justice.  He  then  came 
to  the  live  counties,  for  which  thero  was  no 


return  of  infanticides;  but  he  had  assumed 
that  they  bore  a  relative  proportion  to  all 
Ireland;  the  result  was,  that  in  1844,  the 
number  of  homicides  was  47,  and  of  infanti- 
cides 37,  together  84;  and  that  there  were 
committed  for  trial  82  persons,  of  whom  no 
less  than  37  were  found  guilty — a  much 
larger  number  of  convictions  in  proportion 
than  in  all  Ireland.  In  1845,  the  homi- 
cides in  the  five  counties  amounted  to  42, 
and  the  infanticides  to  32,  together  74; 
135  persons  were  committed  for  trial,  and 
50  were  found  guilty.  In  the  Return  laid 
upon  the  Table  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  en- 
titled, Abstract  of  Police  Reports  from 
Five  Counties,  <kc>  he  observed  this  little 
note — "Threatening  notices  not  followed 
by  any  overt  act  are  omitted;"  and  how 
many  threatening  notices,  accompanied  by 
overt  acts,  did  tho  House  think  the  Return 
contained  ?  Why,  not  above  three  or  four; 
he  believed  only  two.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  Return  for  all  Ireland,  for  the  year 
1846,  which  was  laid  on  the  Table  on  the 
12th  of  this  month,  and  contained  a  list  of 
2,098  offences,  he  observed  that  all  the 
threatening  notices  were  included,  whether 
accompanied  by  overt  acts  or  not;  and  they 
amounted  to  the  large  number  of  813. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Assaults  endangering 
Life,"  the  same  Return  showed  that  there 
were  53  in  the  five  counties  in  1846;  but 
that  24  of  them  had  been  already  brought 
to  justice.  Having  gone  through  these 
returns,  and  given  the  question  his  best 
attention,  he  could  arrive  at  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  case  for  the  Bill  before 
the  House  had  not  been  made  out.  But, 
if  the  caso  were  made  out,  the  next  matter 
for  consideration  was,  if  the  present  mea- 
sure were  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  ?  He  thought  not, 
for,  after  "giving  his  best  attention  to  the 
returns  of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  which  were 
laid  on  the  Table  of  that  House,  he  thought 
the  law  as  it  stood  was  quite  sufficient, 
without  the  adoption  of  such  a  coercive 
measure.  He  had  conversed  with  several 
Irish  gentlemen  on  the  subject,  not  one  of 
whom  spoke  in  favour  of  it;  their  opinion 
being  that  it  would  effect  no  possible  good; 
that  it  would  do  no  good  at  all;  and  surely 
if  the  measure  could  do  no  good,  where 
was  the  use  of  voting  for  it  ?  As  for  his 
part,  believing  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
adequate,  he  would  not  vote  for  the  second 
reading.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  tho 
head  of  the  Government  appeared  himself 
to  fight  shy  of  the  Bill;  he  tried  to  pat  the 
House  into  this  position— that  the  question 
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which  they  had  to  decide  was  not  whether 
they  were  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill  which  the  Government  had  proposed, 
for  the  purpose  to  remove  or  to  mitigate 
what  might  he  thought  hy  the  House  to  be 
objectionable;  but  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  House  would  object  altogether  to 
the  proposal,  and  refuse  the  consideration 
of  the  Bill,  or  would  they  say  that  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  existing  law,  and  that  no  addi- 
tional protection  was  necessary  ?  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  also  stated,  that  he 
hardly  thought  that  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland  could  deny  the 
allegations  of  the  Government,  that  mea- 
sures of  some  kind  or  other  were  immedi- 
ately necessary  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property.  When  he  heard  that  guarded  and 
very  safe  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, he  thought  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  not  have  appeared 
so  very  independent  towards  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn  for  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Bill  might  not,  after  all,  be  passed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, even  from  his  own  language,  not 
eliciting  those  very  stringent  feelings  which 
would  be  indicative  of  his  determination  to 
carry  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape.  He 
talked  of  its  improvement  in  Committee — 
of  the  removal  of  something  objectionable 
—of  its  mitigation.  But  if  it  were  the  opin- 
ion of  some  hon,  Members  that,  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  it  was  inadequate  and  useless, 
what  would  be  its  strength  or  effect  if  it 
were  farther  weakened  or  mitigated  ? 
When  he  heard  the  declaration  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  he  thought  it  just  amounted 
to  this — "Will  you  not  do  something ?" 
and  that  was  quite  an  Irish  mode  of  doing 
business.  It  appeared  from  the  return  of 
crime  that  the  house  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Middleton  was  attacked  by  some  night 
assassins.  A  shot  was  fired  which  pene- 
trated the  door.  Middleton  rushed  out; 
but  seeing  no  one,  he  fired  a  shot  of  defi- 
ance; and  very  similar  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  as  regarded  the  Bill — it 
was  quite  a  random  shot.  It  might  take 
effect,  or  it  might  not.  But,  he  would  ask, 
was  there  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment which  would  justify  the  House 
to  go  into  a  wild  and  useless  inquiry  in 
Committee — a  proceeding  which  would  be 
as  wild  and  as  uncertain  as  Middle  ton's 
shot  at  defiance.  Would  any  good  result 
from  such  a  Committee  ?  None  whatever. 
As  soon  as  the  Bill  went  into  Committee, 


various  hon.  Members  would  at  once  begin 
to  move  " instructions.' '  One  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  no  doubt  move  instructions  for 
the  removal  of  the  monster  grievances  of 
Ireland;  another,  probably  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud,  would  move  "  instructions" 
to  stop  the  commission  of  crime  by  feeding 
the  people — and  there  was  nothing  more 
likely  to  do  it — and,  as  many  of  the  out- 
rages were  of  an  agrarian  character,  sup- 
pose the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork  would  move  an  "  instruction  "  for 
the  tenure  of  land;  while  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  when  he  looked 
at  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1842,  when  mat- 
ters went  on  very  well  under  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  law,  that  noble 
Lord  might  move  an  "  instruction"  that  it 
be  enforced  to  put  down  crime  and  agita- 
tion. Under  such  proceedings,  and  which 
might  be  anticipated,  would  it  not  «be  a 
wild  inquiry  ?  He  thought  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  the  Government  were  not  satisfied 
to  rely  upon  the  common  law,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil. 
He  had  looked  through  the  entire  returns 
of  1845  without  being  able  to  find  any  dig* 
tinct  reason  for  crime.  The  reasons  that 
had  been  assigned  by  the  police  he  consi- 
dered to  be  most  absurd.  He  thought, 
in  looking  at  the  social  condition  of  Ireland, 
that  there  were  some  parts  of  that  country 
in  which  civilization  had  not  so  far  advanced 
as  in  other  parts,  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  judging  of  the  commission 
of  crime.  He  believed  that  the  remedy 
for  those  evils  did  not  rest  with  coercion — 
that  to  effect  that  they  should  give  them 
greater  comforts,  and  extend  the  means  of 
affording  education  to  the  people.  He 
believed  they  required  an  additional  tri- 
bunal for  the  trial  of  offences  in  Ireland,  as 
they  had  sufficient  powers  by  means  of  the 
police  to  detect  crime;  and  looking  at  the 
entire  state  of  that  country,  he  had  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  a  case  had  not  been 
made  out  for  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, and,  therefore,  he  would  vote  against 
it.  The  evidence  that  had  been  produced  as 
regarded  the  existence  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
if  produced  in  reference  to  England,  in 
order  to  pass  a  similar  measure  for  this 
country,  would  not  have  obtained  a  single 
vote  in  its  favour;  and,  therefore,  he  could 
not,  as  an  honest  man,  agree  to  the  passing 
of  a  Bill  for  Ireland,  which  he  should  re- 
ject if  proposed  for  England. 

Sir  H.  WINSTON  BARRON  congratu- 
lated Ireland  upon  the  excellent  spe<  i  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  who  nau  i 
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played  80  much  industry  in  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  question.  It  was  a  speech 
which  afforded  him  (Sir  W.  Barron)  the 
greatest  gratification  to  have  heard,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  he  indelibly  impress- 
ed upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  He 
rejoiced  to  hear  such  sound  principles  laid 
down  with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ireland  ought  to  ho  governed;  and 
ho  regretted  that  some  who  were  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  government  of 
Ireland  were  not  present  to  hear  the  ad- 
mirable maxims  which  it  contained.  He 
regretted  particularly  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who 
thought  it  his  duty  a  few  nights  ago  to 
taunt  the  Irish  Members  with  their  absence 
from  a  debate,  as  it  would  bo  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  noble  Lord  to  hear  the  un- 
answerable arguments  which  that  speech 
contained.  He  also  wished  that  the  Soli- 
citor General  for  Ireland  could  hear  what 
an  honest  Englishman  considered  the  real 
manner  of  governing  Ireland,  and  that  he 
might  hear  the  unanswerable  arguments 
with  which  he  supported  his  view  of  the 
case.  This  Bill  was  opposed  to  common 
sense,  to  justice,  and  reason;  and  it  was  a 
Bill,  as  tho  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last 
had  justly  observed,  which,  if  it  wero  in- 
tended to  bo  applied  to  England,  not  one 
Member  of  that  House  would  be  found 
to  vote  for  it.  He  (Sir  W.  Barron)  con- 
curred in  that  view  ;  and  he  thought,  at 
all  events,  that  with  tho  exception  of  Mem- 
bers who  were  under  the  complete  dominion 
or  influence  of  the  Government,  no  other 
Members  would  dare  to  vote  for  such  a  Bill 
if  it  were  intended  to  apply  to  England. 
He  was  opposed  to  this  Bill;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  if  it  were  carried  it  might  be 


Bill  was  therefore  altogether  unnecessary. 
Tho  offences  against  which  this  Bill  was 
directed  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
party  or  with  politics.  They  were  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  class  of  the  people,  and  for  that 
reason  could  be  suppressed  by  the  increase 
of  tho  police  and  stipendiary  magistracy 
where  necessary,  without  requiring  such  a 
Bill  as  this.  There  had  been  a  greater 
degree  of  disturbance  in  Ireland  in  former 
years,  and  it  had  been  altogether  sup- 
pressed by  the  existing  law.  For  example, 
the  county  of  Clare  was  much  more  dis- 
turbed a  few  years  ago  than  any  part  of 
Ireland  at  present  was.  Large  bodies  of 
the  people  roamed  about  the  country  in  the 
open  day,  and  turned  up  the  land  by  force, 
in  addition  to  other  acts  of  violence;  and 
all  that  state  of  things  had  been  put  down 
by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law. 
There  was  a  party  who  believed  that  no- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland  unless 
by  means  of  coercion,  and  who  wished  to 
see  Ireland  governed  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  which  was  adopted  towards  other 
countries,  and  therefore  would  prefer  coer- 
cion to  governing  Ireland  according  to  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  and  the  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution ;  but  that  system 
could  not  now  be  applied  to  Ireland  suc- 
cessfully, for  they  should  learn  to  govern 
that  country  by  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
land.  Believing  this,  he  thought  it  a  se- 
rious error  for  the  Government  to  introduce 
such  a  measure  as  this  for  a  sop  to  tho 
party  to  which  he  alluded.  This  was  not 
the  way  in  which  Ireland  ought  to  he  dealt 
with.  The  Government  ought  to  com- 
mence the  improvement  of  Ireland  by  giv- 
ing employment  to  the  people,  and  instruct- 


niade  the  means  of  annoyance  to  the  sober  !  ing  them  in  agriculture.    That  was  a  most 

important  consideration,  for  it  was  well 
known  eleven-twelfths  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  employed  in  agriculture.  He 
thought  that  it  was  a  most  important  ob- 
ject to  establish  agricultural  schools.  Go- 
vernment also  ought  to  make  advances  for 
public  works;  nnd  he  could  not  help  re- 
marking, that  great  penuriousness  had 
been  exhibited  in  this  respect,  considering 
the  poverty  of  the  country.  The  advances 
which  had  l>oen  already  made  had  been  re- 
paid ;  and  he  thought  that  Ireland  had 
been  unjustly  treated ,  in  being  charged 
with  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Eng- 
land, whose  public  works  had  in  several 
instances  been  carried  on  with  the  public 
money  at  .'J J  per  cent  interest.  It  was 
absolutely  incumbent  on  the  Government 


and  well-conducted  people  in  Ireland,  whilst 
it  would  utterly  fail  in  suppressing  that 
species  of  crime  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected. Many  similar  Acts  had  been  brought 
into  operation  at  various  times  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  every  one  of  them  had 
signally  failed  in  accomplishing  its  purpose, 
as  all  Acts  of  that  nature  would  fail  until 
Government  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
nnd  provided  employment  for  the  people. 
The  existing  laws  had  always  been  found 
successful  in  suppressing  crime  in  Ireland; 
nnd  In*  was  convinced  that  if  they  in- 
rreased  the  police  force  where  it  was  re- 
quired, and  appointed  stipendiary  magis- 
trates if  necessary,  the  existing  law  was 
quite  capable  of  meeting  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  that  country,  and  that  this 
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to  advance  a  large  sum  of  money  for  public 
works,  such  as  railroads,  which  were  now 
being  carried  on  in  Ireland.  Government 
would  run  no  risk  on  the  subject,  because 
the  companies  would  give  ample  security 
for  the  money.  With  regard  to  this  Bill, 
he  was  sure  that  coercion  would  do  no 
good,  and  would  only  exasperate  tho  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  he  must  vote  against 
the  second  reading.  He  should  also  vote 
against  the  Bill  on  account  of  tho  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House.  At  the  time  it  was  brought  for- 
ward it  was  represented  that  crime  was 
rife  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  tho  Bill  with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition.  He  found,  however,  that  the 
Bill  had  now  been  in  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  something  like  five 
months;  a  fact  which  showed  that  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
urgent  necessity  for  the  measure. 

Captain  FITZMAURICE  would  sup- 
port the  measure,  which  he  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  He  had  voted  for  the 
first  reading  for  the  same  reason.  He  re- 
gretted that  he  should  differ  from  the  no- 
ble Lord  tho  Member  for  Lynn;  but  such 
had  been  the  change  in  parties,  that  an 
hon.  Member  on  his  side  of  the  House 
could  hardly  say  to  which  or  to  what 
party  he  belonged.  It  was  an  old  saying, 
that  it  was  a  clever  child  who  would  know 
its  own  father;  but  he  thought  he  would  bo 
an  uncommonly  clever  man  that  would 
know  his  own  party.  One  night  he  found 
himself  in  the  same  lobby  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  another  with 
tho  Government,  and  perhaps  on  another 
with  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  However, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  per- 
mit the  measure  to  stand  still.  Ireland 
would  be  greatly  excited  if  it  were  reject- 
ed; indeed,  he  had  no  doubt  but  in  that 
event  there  would  be  bonfireB  blazing  from 
Conncmara  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  incon- 
venience the  Bill  would  cause  to  the  in- 
dustrious and  well  disposed;  but  he  could 
not  see  how  it  would;  and  even  if  it  did,  it 
was  an  inconvenience  every  good  subject 
and  lover  of  peace  and  order  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
frightful  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in 
many  districts.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  London  had  spoken  of 
the  expediency  of  sending  a  larger  military 
force  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  patrol- 
ling and  garrisoning  the  turbulent  locali- 


ties; but  he  (Captain  Fitsmaurice),  as  a 
military  man,  must  declare,  that  he  could 
not  see  how  any  military  patriot,  however 
vigilant,  could  guard  against  the  acts  of 
marauding  vagabonds*  who  travelled  from 
a  distant  county,  committed  the  outrage, 
and  then  fled.  Factions  were  the  curse  of 
Ireland,  It  was  in  consequence  of  these 
factions  that  two  men  were  lately  shot  at 
Birdhill;  and  to  this  tyrannical  influence 
most  of  the  shocking  murders  and  other 
dreadful  outrages  might  be  attributed.  It 
was  extraordinary  that  a  peasantry  so  re- 
markably brave  when  fighting  the  battles 
of  this  country  should  at  home  submit  to 
be  dictated  to  by  an  ignorant,  low-minded, 
evil-diBposed  society.  The  fact  was,  if  a 
tenant  or  labourer  gave  just  offence  to  the 
landlord  or  to  the  farmer,  and  that  the  of- 
fender was  dispossessed  to  supply  his 
place  with  a  better  man,  the  incoming 
person  stood  a  great  chance  of  being  mur- 
dered, or,  perhaps,  the  landlord  himself. 
These  factions  treated  the  good  landlords 
as  they  treated  the  bad  ones.  His  brother 
did  all  he  could  for  his  tenantry.  They 
asked  him  to  build  a  mill  for  them.  Be 
did  so;  but  it  was  no  sooner  erected  than 
it  was  burned  down.  What  encourage* 
ment  then  had  a  landlord  for  acting  with 
a  kindly  disposition  when  he  was  so  bar- 
barously requited  ?  Passion  might  some* 
times  blind  a  man,  and,  acting  under  its  in- 
fluence, allowance  might  perhaps  be  made 
for  those  offences  which  had  Deen  com- 
mitted during  the  temporary  insanity  pro- 
duced by  violent  passion;  but  what  could 
be  Baid  in  defence  of  those  cruel  murders 
perpetrated  on  women  and  children,  help- 
less beings,  whose  condition  should  rather 
excite  commiseration  than  revenge.  Four 
or  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Clare,  a 
house  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  the  incen- 
diaries guarded  the  doors  and  windows,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inmates. 
When  the  flames  rose  the  mother  put  her 
child  out  at  one  of  the  windows,  that  it 
might  be  saved;  but  the  miscreants  pushed 
it  back  into  the  flames.  In  Galway  a  pea- 
sant gave  evidence  against  a  man,  and 
that  evidence  procured  his  conviction.  The 
witness,  believing  he  would  be  murdered 
if  he  remained,  went  out  of  the  country, 
but  left  his  child  in  charge  of  a  girl  ten 
years  of  age  at  his  cottage.  The  faction 
visited  the  House,  and  not  finding  the 
victim  they  sought,  cut  off  the  girl's  head 
and  nailed  it  to  the  door.  [An  hon.  Mem- 
ber :  Where  was  that  ?]  He  could  not 
exactly  name    the  place.     [Mr.    Shbil: 
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When  was  it?]  It  was  some  years  ago. 
[Mr.  Sheil  :  Not  since  1819  ?1  He  could 
not  tell  exactly  when.  He  could  [not  do  so 
then,  but  he  mentioned  the  matter  as  an 
illustration  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
these  factions.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  spoken  truly  when  he  said 
that  the  Irish  people  ought  to  place  more 
reliance  on  their  own  industry.  A  writer 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt  used  language  ap- 
plicable to  the  present.     He  said — 

"Though  these  concessions  are  acknowledged 
as  a  great  benefit  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
thoy  are  not  followed  by  great  improvements. 
The  exertions  of  the  Irish  people  themselves  are 
wanted  to  give  that  good  effect  to  them  which  the 
originators  of  them  proposed." 

The  peasantry  of  that  country  had  been 
led  to  expect  too  much  from  a  single  act 
of  Government,  and  exaggerated  the  bene- 
fits which  it  was  possible  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  confer  on  them — they  wished  to 
jump  at  once  into  that  prosperity  which  a 
long  course  of  patient  unwearied  industry 
could  alone  procure.  He  thought  he  saw 
the  dawn  of  hotter  days  for  Ireland,  and  he 
hoped  the  period  was  not  far  distant  when 
she  would  be  regarded  not  as  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  England,  but  her  rival  in  ma- 
nufacturing productions  and  in  agricultural 
skill. 

Mr.  HA  WES  reminded  the  House  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had,  in  order  to  justify  this  measure,  been 
obliged  to  go  back  to  a  case  which  occurred 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  He  wished 
to  know  on  what  grounds  this  Bill  was  de- 
fended ?  Was  it  on  account  of  the  crime 
and  outrages  prevailing  in  particular  parts 
of  Ireland,  or  on  the  general  state  of  crime 
in  that  country  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  in  proposing  the  Bill,  had 
urged  the  first  ground,  while  the  noble  Earl 
had  more  insisted  on  the  second;  and  the 
papers  the  Government  had  produced  lately 
on  the  subject  of  crime  in  Ireland  seemed 
still  further  to  favour  the  opinion  that  they 
were  desirous  of  shifting  the  ground  on 
which  they  asked  the  House  to  support  the 
Bill.  The  statements  of  crime  in  Ireland 
were  much  exaggerated,  and  the  returns 
inaccurate.  The  circular  letter  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland,  desiring  that  witnesses  should  be 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner, 
s1iow<h1  the  carelessness  and  indifference 
which  had  prevailed  in  taking  depositions; 
and  there  was  an  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween an  increase  of  crime  and  an  increase 
of  committals.  Was  there  such  an  increase 
of  crime  in  Ireland  as  to  justify  extraordi- 


nary means  of  repression?     What  were 
the  proofs  ?     In  the  first  place,  the  official 
tables  were  produced;  and  in  the  second 
place,  certain  special  returns,  and  subse- 
quently some  supplementary  returns,  were 
made.     The  latter  related  chiefly  to  re- 
ports of  outrages  to  the  police;  but  these 
reports  were  certainly  the  least  authentic 
kind  of  evidence  upon  which  Parliament 
could  act.     On  looking  at  the  official  tables 
of  criminal  statistics,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  proof  altogether  failed.     There  was 
no  pretence,  indeed,  for  saying  that  such 
an  increase  had  taken  place  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land as  to  justify  the  introduction  of  such  a 
Bill  as  that  before  the  House.     Since  1842 
there  had  been  a  regular,  steady,  progres- 
sive decrease  in  the  gross  amount  of  com- 
mittals; the  numbers  being  in  1842,21,100; 
ml843, 20,100;  in  1844, 19,400;  in  1845, 
16,600.     There  was  thus  a  decrease  of 
14  per  cent  in   1845  as  compared  with 
1844;  and  upon  murders  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  28  per  cent.     As  to  the  special 
returns,  one  of  the  offences  to  which  they 
related  was  the  sending  of  threatening  no- 
tices; but  that  was  clearly  an  offence,  as 
already  remarked,  to  which  the  Bill  was 
not   applicable.      Then,   under  the  head 
"  Homicides"    was   included   every   case 
where  life  was  lost;  and  no  distinction  was 
made  between  instances  in  which  death  re- 
sulted from  mere  accident,  and  those  in 
which  a  malicious  intent  could  be  traced. 
So  far  with  regard  to  crimes  in  all  Ireland. 
Ho  would  now  come  to  the  case  of  the  five 
disturbed   counties,    and  show,   from   the 
returns,  that  they  were  not  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  the  present  Bill  on  the  assumption 
that  there   had  been  a  great  increase  of 
crime.     He  admitted  that  an  increase  had 
taken  place;  but   it  was  not  in  that  class 
of  crime  which  was  attended  with  the  most 
grievous   results,   but  in   that  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  least  loss  of  life.     In 
the  crime  of  murder  there  had  been  a  de- 
crease of  28  per  cent.     He  contended  that 
the  Bill  would  not  be  efficacious  for  the 
purpose   intended.     For    150   years   they 
had  always  governed   Ireland  either  by 
military  force,  or  party  jobbing  and  Insur- 
rection Acts;  and  this  system  of  govern- 
ment had  been  uniformly  accompanied  by 
a  miserable  condition  of  the  people.     The 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  been  all  along  overlooked;  and 
they   now  proposed   to  continue  the  old 
policy  wliich  had  hitherto  completely  failed 
in  giving  happiness  to  Ireland.     It  could 
not  be  denied  that  there  was  great  social 
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disorganization  in  Ireland,  and  an  unnatu- 
ral amount  of  crime;  but  other  means  than 
those  of  coercion  must  be  adopted  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  state  of  things.  It  was  said 
that  this  Bill  would  have  a  good  moral  ef- 
fect; but  if  they  depended  upon  the  moral 
effect  of  coercion  for  producing  tranquillity, 
they  would  be  miserably  disappointed.  He 
denied  that  there  was  the  great  difficulty  to 
get  juries  to  convict,  and  witnesses  to  give 
evidence,  which  had  been  so  often  stated. 
Juries  did  convict,  witnesses  did  give  evi- 
dence, and  justice  was  administered,  and 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  administered 
if  left  to  its  natural  course,  than  by  govern- 
ing the  country  by  unconstitutional  means. 
He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  improving.  So  far  as  crime 
was  concerned,  he  had  already  shown  that 
it  was  improving;  and  he  could  state  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  value  of  land  was  in- 
creasing in  Ireland.  The  years'  purchase 
for  freehold  property  was  beyond  what  it 
was  in  England,  being  thirty-six  years  and 
a  half.  The  value  of  property  generally 
was  also  increasing:  and  the  general  trade 
of  the  country,  and  consumption  of  excis- 
able articles.  The  Bill,  in  short,  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  Not  that  steps  should 
not  be  taken  to  improve  the  social  condition 
of  the  people;  the  three  Bills  lately  laid  on 
the  Table  showed  that  the  Government  was 
disposed  to  do  that;  and  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  these  debates  was,  that  that  con- 
dition was  more  exposed  to  view.  There 
had  been  inquiries  by  Government  Com- 
missioners, and  by  "  The  Times  Com- 
missioner;" that  gentleman  had  prosecuted 
a  most  laborious  and  comprehensive  in- 
quiry, and  presented  to  the  public  in  that 
newspaper  an  invaluable  mass  of  matter: 
though  the  views  of  the  writer  differed  en- 
tirely from  his  as  to  the  remedies  to  be 
resorted  to,  there  was  such  a  mass  of  im- 
portant information  in  those  "Letters," 
showing  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
causes  of  its  disorganized  condition,  that 
he  hoped  and  trusted  they  had  been  exten- 
sively read.  But  England  must  make  up 
its  mind  to  govern  Ireland  in  a  far  more 
dispassionate  spirit  than  hitherto,  and  by 
Irish  instrumentality,  and  with  reference 
to  Irish  feelings  and  interests;  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  more  national.  Let  the 
statements  he  had  made  be  answered,  and 
not  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  answered 
him  before,  by  taking  particular  short  pe- 
riods of  time  to  set  against  his  (Mr.  Hawes's) 
accounts,  embracing  long  periods.  The 
Bill  was  reprobated  by  the  Irish  Members 
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on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  on  the  other 
side  but  one  Member  connected  with  Ire- 
land had  spoken  that  night  in  favour  of  it ; 
and  that  gallant  Member  (Captain  Fitz- 
maurice)  was  the  only  Member  who  had 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Bill  would  be 
effectual  to  suppress  crime.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  only  throw 
out  this  Bill,  but  that  its  decision  would 
have  the  moral  effect  of  putting  an  end  at 
once  to  the  unjust  and  odious  system  of 
governing  Ireland,  which  had  ended  in  de- 
moralizing and  pauperizing  the  people, 
while  it  had  increased  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlords.  Ireland  was  in  no 
better  state  than  she  was  a  century  ago. 
In  looking  the  other  day  at  the  Bedford 
Correspondence,  he  found  the  Lord  Primate 
writing  thus  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
1758  :— 

'  *  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  regularly  either 
lodged,  or  clothed,  or  fed,  and  those  things  which 
in  England  are  called  necessaries  of  life  are  to  us 
only  accidents,  and  we  do  in  many  places  without 
them.  The  estates  have  risen  within  these  twenty 
years  to  near  double  value  ;  but  the  condition  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  is  not  better  than  it  was  be- 
fore that  increase." 

Similar  language  was  used  by  Dr.  Madden, 
in  1837;  and  the  Devon  Commission  used 
nearly  the  same  words  last  year — "  badly 
housed,  badly  clothed,  badly  fed.**  The 
testimony  of  Inglis,  and  Kohl,  and  The 
Times  Commissioner,  was  all  to  the  same 
effect.  Could  the  people,  then,  be  expected 
to  remain  tranquil  ?  Who  could  wonder 
at  the  Repeal  movement  ?  He  believed 
that  if  he  had  been  an  Irishman,  he  should 
have  been  a  llcpealer.  So  strong  was  his 
impression  of  the  intolerable  injustice  in- 
flicted upon  that  country,  that  he  wondered 
at  no  struggle  on  their  part.  He  hailed 
the  three  measures  lately  introduced  by 
the  Government,  though  they  fell  far  short 
even  of  what  the  Land  Commission  recom- 
mended above  a  year  ago;  he  saw  marks  of 
a  better  tone  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  ;  and  if  practical  measures 
were  adopted,  directed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  the 
course  would  be  taken  which  alone  would 
continue  to  unite  Ireland  with  England. 

Lord  F.  EGERTON  had  been  told  that 
by  some  combination  of  parties  this  Bill 
was  to  be  rejected  on  the  second  reading. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  he  had  any  influ- 
ence or  authority  in  the  House,  which 
would  entitle  him  to  bring  into  question 
the  justice  or  expediency  of  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
formerly  considered  some   such  measure 
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as  this  to  bo  necessary,  or  who  at  least, 
at  a  former  period,  considered  some  such 
measure  as  this,  when  amended  in  Com- 
mittee, to  be  conducive,  if  not  essential, 
to  the  promotion  of  those  great  objects, 
the  security  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland. 
His  object  rather  was  to  explain  his  own 
views,  at  the  same  time  paying  that  de- 
ference he  owed  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who,  from 
the  first,  giving  their  reasons  for  the 
course  they  pursued,  had  disapproved  of 
the  measure;  and  apologizing  as  he  best 
might  to  the  Irish  Members  for  the  course 
which  he,  an  English  gentleman,  took 
differently  from  them.  He  should  have 
been  inchned,  at  one  period  of  the  discus- 
sion perhaps,  to  take  the  advice  which  he 
understood  had  been  given  in  another  place, 
and  to  follow  the  rule  of  begging  the 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  Bill; 
at  least  he  should  have  been  unwilling  to 
load  this  discussion  with  any  remarks  of 
his  on  that  part  of  the  subject;  but  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  made  it 
necessary  perhaps  for  him  to  show  some 
reasons  why  he  thought,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  think,  up  to  that  moment  that 
some  such  Bill  as  the  present  was  neces- 
sary. It  would  rather  be  for  some  Mem- 
bers of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who 
had  pursued  the  subject  closely  through 
all  its  details,  to  answer  the  remote  statis- 
tics which  had  been  brought  forward  with 
much  ability  and  skill  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth.  But  there  were  certain 
broad  facts,  which  upon  the  face  of  the 
record  it  was  impossible  to  deny.  It  cer- 
tainly appeared  from  the  statements  laid 
before  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  there 
was  the  undoubted  and  acceptable  fact  of 
a  diminution  of  crime  through  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  lie  did  not  represent  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  occasion; 
lie  could  not  say  on  what  they  rested  their 
eas«»  for  this  Bill;  but  as  far  as  he  had 
heard  or  read  the  discussion  —for  he  had 
not  been  able  to  attend  on  every  occasion 
— he  did  not  understand  the  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or  any 
other  Member  of  the  Government,  to  rest 
the  necessity  for  this  Bill  upon  the  whole 
state  of  Ireland.  Hut  it  did  appear  to 
him,  from  the  statistics  laid  before  them 
by  the  Government,  that  though  there 
were  minute  variations  in  the  monthly  re- 
turns of  crime;  vet,  in  tho  five  counties 


where  the  Bill  was  intended  to  operate, 
there  was  only  one  where  there  was  any 
material  variation;  and  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  five  months,  from  De- 
cember to  June,  in  these  five  counties* 
containing  within  their  area  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  the  crimes 
which  were  here  described,  and  which  they 
sought  rather  to  prevent  than  to  punish — 
for  that  was  the  object  of  the  Bill — 
amounted  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
crime  of  Ireland.  It  was  really  difficult 
to  follow  the  classification  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land. He  must  say,  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  described  attempts  to  murder 
which  were  not  carried  into  effect  as  not 
in  the  grossest  class  of  crimes,  that  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  classification  of 
crime  which  he  could  not  understand.  Bat 
the  question  which  was  really  at  issue  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  that  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  had  put  in  a  por- 
tion of  his  speech.  The  question  really 
appeared  to  him  to  come  to  this,  whether 
the  ordinary  powers  of  law  were  sufficient 
to  attain  the  purpose  of  repressing  crime, 
or  whether  this  Bill  might  be  expected  in 
any  reasonable  degree,  or  according  to 
ordinary  calculations,  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose. There  might  be  objections  brought 
to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  such  as  were 
brought  by  the  noble  Lord  and  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  there  were  few  of  those  obser- 
vations which  would  not  apply  to  tho  Bill 
that  was  introduced  by  the  Whig  Admin- 
istration in  1835.  He  mentioned  this  fact 
only  to  show  his  grounds  for  the  difficulty 
he  felt  in  excogitating  any  Bill  which 
woidd  not  be  open  to  the  same  objections, 
and  that  directly  in  proportion  to  its  apti- 
tude for  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
effect.  He  did  not  like  to  prophesy  in  the 
House;  but  he  would  almost  venture  to 
predict  that  should  those  events  happen 
which  were  anticipated,  and  should  the  no- 
ble Lord  opposite  find  himself  in  power- 
should  the  benevolent  intentions  towards 
Ireland,  which  he  was  sure  he  entertained, 
fail  of  an  early  and  immediate  attainment 
of  their  purpose — should  those  projects, 
which  are  somewhat  vaguely  called  plans, 
for  the  amelioration,  and  improvement,  and 
regeneration  of  the  people,  lag  behind  the 
progress  of  those  great  social  evils  which 
they  all  lamented,  then  he  thought  they 
would  find  the  noble  Lord  come  down  to 
this  House  and  propose  either  a  measure 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  present,  or  dif- 
fering from  the  present  only  in  being  *  some- 
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what  wider  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  He  fairly  Baid  to  the 
noble  Lord,  that  if  it  should  be  his  fortune 
to  be  in  the  House  at  that  period,  and  the 
noble  Lord  were  to  come  down  with  a  case 
as  satisfactory,  ot  rather  as  unsatisfactory 
and  lamentable  as  the  present  case,  for  a 
measure  involving  even  a  more  large  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  noble  Lord  would  find  in  him  a 
strong  bias  in  its  favour.  If  the  noble  Lord 
were  to  propose  now,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
present  measure,  a  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
enter  upon  a  donBideratlon  of  it  with  some- 
what of  a  bias  in  its  favour;  and  he  should 
not  hesitate  briefly  to  explain  hiB  reasons 
for  it.  He  believed  that  the  crimes  which 
they  were  now  seeking  to  prevent,  were 
mainly  committed  in  carrying  out  the  edicts 
of  secret  associations  in  Ireland;  and  he 
believed  that  the  objects  of  those  associa- 
tions were  neither  very  numerous,  nor  alto- 
gether impossible  to  be  detected ;  and  he 
believed,  though  he  would  name  no  names, 
that  there  were  individuals  who,  if  they 
were  entrusted  by  Parliament  and  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  with  moderately  restricted 
powers,  would  sweep  the  district,  within  a 
very  few  hours,  of  those  who  were  the  Cause 
of  these  disturbances,  and  would  thus  remove 
the  incubus,  the  main  root  of  the  evil,  which 
strangled  every  measure  of  improvement, 
and  set  at  defiance  the  ordinary  powers  of 
law.  That  was  his  reason  for  saving  that 
if  tho  noble  Lord — he  was  sure  he  would 
do  it  with  great  reluctance  —  but  if  he 
should  find  it  necessary,  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  to  come  down  to  that  House  and 
demand  the  powers  which  were  now  asked 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend;  and  if  he  were  to 
show  as  good  reasons  for  it,  he  would 
support  the  noble  Lord  as  he  supported 
the  present  measure,  which  was  only  aU 
imitation  of  Bills  passed  by  former  Govern- 
ments, and  which  ought  not  to  be  rejected, 
therefore,  on  this  occasion  by  the  House. 
But  the  noble  Lord  had  brought  forward, 
another  charge,  and  one  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  against  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  which,  they  would  give  him  leave  to 
say,  involved  a  considerable  fallacy.  He 
argued  from  England  to  Ireland — an  old 
method  of  argument ;  and  perhaps  some 
hon.  Members  might  not  think  him  very 
complimentary  to  Ireland  if  he  were  to  say 
that  it  was  a  fallacy.  But  when  the  noble 
Lord  argued  from  the  events  of  1842  in 
Lancashire  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  he 
thought  that  was  a  fallacy.    He  trusted 
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the  Irish  Members  would  not  think  he 
meant  anything  injurious  to  that  country 
in  saying  so,  but  he  must  contend  that  the 
circumstances  were  totally  different.  As 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lincoln- 
shire said,  how  would  you  in  England  like 
such  a  restrictive  Bill  ?  He  said — whether 
as  an  Englishman  or  ah  Irishman,  a  Ja- 
panese or  a  New  Zealander — he  would  dis- 
like it  exceedingly.  But  before  he  would 
argue  thus,  he  must  suppose  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  Lincolnshire  which 
he  hoped  never  would  exist  there.  But 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
had  not  only  argued  from  Lancashire  to 
Leitrim;  he  had  argued  from  Leitrim  to 
Roscommon;  and  in  doing  so,  said  he  was 
in  favour  of  that  military  policy  which  had 
been  so  much  disapproved  of  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth.  He  said  to  the 
Government,  by  your  own  confession  you 
have  covered  Leitrim  with  soldiers,  and  by 
so  doing  you  have  put  down,  at  least  you 
have  diminished,  the  amount  of  outrage  in 
that  country.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the 
noble  Lord,  before  he  brought  forward 
that  argument,  should  have  considered 
What  they  were  doing  in  pursuing  this  sys- 
tem over  an  area  of  such  an  extent,  and 
with  such  a  population  aa  the  other  four 
Counties.  The  population  of  the  whole 
five  counties  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland,  while  Leitrim 
is  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  population  of 
the  five  counties.  Therefore,  he  thought  ' 
it  was  a  fallacy  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  House,  to  suppose  that  they  could  in 
these  five  districts,  large  mountain  dis- 
tricts, do  what  they  had  been  able  to  do  hi 
the  flat  and  comparatively  open  district  of 
Leitrim.  He  had  received  information 
how  the  effectual  acting  of  the  soldiery  had 
been  accomplished.  An  armament  had 
been  sent  to  that  part  of  the  country »  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  very  best  officers. 
Some  two-thirds  of  the  force  was  in  a  dis- 
trict surrounded  by  the  river  Shannon. 
They  could  not  have  been  equally  efficient 
in  other  parts.  The  probability  would  have 
been,  that  in  other  parts  the  forces  would 
have  been  diverted,  and  that  at  least 
10,000  men  would  have  been  required  to 
do  what  a  much  smaller  body  had  per- 
formed. There  therefore  could  be  no  te- 
nable comparison  drawn  between  the  state 
of,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with,  these 
several  counties  in  Ireland,  and  the  dis- 
turbed districts  alluded  to  in  England. 
Equally  unfounded  was  the  statement  that 
the  means  now  proposed  to  bo  applied 
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by  the  Government  were  inapplicable.  To 
tie  noble  I»rd  opposite  he  would  say 
this,  that,  supposing  the  evils  found  at  the 
pre&ent  period  in  Ireland  continued,  even 
with  the  spirit  and  good  will  of  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  partj  to  remove  them,  he 
would  tell  that  noble  Lord  that  they  were 
not  connected  either  with  politics  or  reli- 
gion, bat  with  social  evils  not  easily  re- 
moTed.  It  was  in  no  war  uncomplimentary 
to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and 
to  those  with  whom  the  noble  Lord  acted, 
to  saj  that  eren  if,  in  the  event  of  a  change 
of  Government,  they  were  to  occupy  their 
former  position,  they  might  find  it  a  matter 
of  no  little  difficulty,  despite  their  abilities 
and  good  intentions,  to  eradicate  these  so- 
cial and  deep-rooted  evils.  These  evils,  it 
had  been  truly  stated,  were  connected  nei- 
ther with  the  political  nor  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  They  seemed  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  existing  social  sys- 
tem; and  it  was,  therefore,  of  slight  con- 
sequence, in  this  instance,  whether  the 
Government  appeared,  through  its  mea- 
sures, popular  or  unpopular.  They  could 
never  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  such  a  Bill  as  that  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  House,  and  having 
recourse  to  such  a  power  as  that  Bill  gave. 
He  would  now  allude  to  a  matter  which  per- 
haps took  somewhat  of  a  personal  character. 
He  had  listened  to  the  speeches  of  some 
hon.  Gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, with  considerable  concern  ;  but  the 
recent  portions  of  it  had  been  conducted 
in  so  temperate  a  tone  that  he  would  con- 
sider 1) im. self  unjustified  in  introducing,  at 
that  moment,  anything  like  acrimony  into 
the  discussion.  He  certainly  did  regret, 
as,  no  doubt,  did  many  others,  that  in  com- 
menting upon  this  Bill  expressions  had 
been  used  somewhat  passing  the  ordinary 
usages  of  debate ;  and  his  regret  was 
founded  in  a  belief  that  the  opinions  held 
in  opposition  to  his  own,  could  not,  by  pos- 
sibility, be  enforced  by  a  recourse  to  such 
tactics  as  those  which  seemed  to  have  been 
adopted.  He  must  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion his  extreme  and  unaffected  sorrow, 
that,  in  this  age,  any  difference  in  political 
sentiments  should  have  had  a  tendency  to 
interrupt  the  dignity  of  discussion  or  the 
warmth  of  personal  regard.  Individual  sa- 
crifices were,  assuredly,  to  be  made  for 
public  considerations  ;  but  he  could  not  for 
his  own  part  see  that  in  such  a  sacrifice 
there  was  involved  any  necessity  of  depart- 
ing from  customary  courtesy.  The  views 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentiuck),  who 


had  not  been  enabled  to  speak  a  second 
time,  had  been  ably  and  energetically  en- 
forced by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli) ;  and  al- 
though neither  the  noble  Lord  nor  the  hon. 
Gentleman  were  now  in  the'  House,  he 
(Lord  F.  Egerton)  was  about  to  say  nothing 
which  he  would  not  hare  desired  to  say  in 
their  presence.  The  hon.  Member  tor 
Shrewsbury  had  defended  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
score  of  precedent ;  but  they  were  not  in 
a  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the  argument 
of  precedent  was  valuable  ;  and  even  that 
precedent  which  had  been  brought  forward 
would  in  itself  hardly  justify  the  violence 
and  intemperance  of  the  language  de- 
fended. Mr.  Fox  applied  the  expression 
of  "  paid  Janisaries'  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber — to  rivals  who  were  in  every 
respect  open  to  the  charge  of  baseness. 
Precedents  might  be  found  for  any  non- 
sense or  any  violence,  but  the  precedent 
would  not  alter  the  case.  The  political 
provocation  might  be  great ;  but  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  justified  the  retaliation. 
The  citation  made  from  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Fox  reminded  him  of  a  citation  once 
similarly  made  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
during  a  debate  in  that  House  on  the  silk 
trade;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Canning  ob- 
served, that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  quoted 
Mr.  Pitt  resembled  those  blind  nations  of 
antiquity  who  paid  neither  reverence  nor 
homage  to  the  sun  when  pursuing  his  path 
of  beneficence  and  glory,  and  in  the  zenith 
of  his  splendour,  but  waited  with  their 
homage  till  his  career  was  run,  or  his  ob- 
scuration complete  in  an  eclipse :  then 
they  knelt  down,  and  displayed  symbols  of 
fear  and  worship.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  had  not  culled  the  choicest  flowers 
from  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox — that  able, 
but  not  very  temperate  statesman.  Ho 
was  once  reported  to  have  said,  speaking 
of  Lord  North,  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  in  the  same  room  with  him;  and 
yet  they  afterwards  got  on  very  well  toge- 
ther side  by  side  in  the  same  Cabinet. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  fierce  as  were  now 
the  denunciations,  the  same  might  happen 
in  this  case,  and  things  might  right  them- 
selves in  the  same  way.  He  thought  it 
would  not  be  very  good  policy  in  high  au- 
thorities to  encourage  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. With  respect  to  the  term  ••  Jani- 
saries,'* it  was  a  word  appplicable  to  sub- 
ordinate servants  of  the  Crown,  who  were 
paid  for  their  services.  Persons  supported 
Governments    with    profit  certainly,  hat 
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with  honesty,  and  purity  of  intention, 
though  their  sentiments  might  change.  It 
was  not  known  how  soon  the  noble  Lord 
might  rally  his  Friends  round  the  camp 
kettle  of  a  Whig  Administration;  and  it  was 
best  not  now  to  abuse  a  class  of  men  with 
whom  the  noble  Lord  might  soon  be  united. 
Whoever  stood  in  such  a  position  would  not 
rightly  be  regarded  as  "  Janisaries,"  nor 
would  the  head  of  any  Government,  like 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
them.  But  other  words  had  been  used, 
and  perhaps  applied  to  himself.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  felt  any  imputa- 
tion on  his  character  by  what  had  been 
said.  No  man  could,  perhaps,  assume  a 
position  that  was  unimpeachable;  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  he  thought  the  word  "  rene- 
gade," though  he  had  uttered  his  opinion, 
did  not  apply  to  him.  But  he  was  not 
aware  what  meaning  the  noble  Lord  had 
attributed  to  the  term.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, the  noble  Lord  would  recollect  that 
individuals  might  be  led  to  a  right,  though 
different,  conclusion,  rapidly  and  steadily. 
If  he  had  earned  the  name  of  "  renegade" 
at  all,  he  had  done  so  in  consequence  of  a 
speech  made  by  him  at  the  last  election, 
in  which  he  had  said  he  could  no  longer 
support  the  old  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  grain.  He  did  not, 
however,  pledge  himself  to  do  this  or  that, 
cither  to  the  noble  Lord  or  any  other  man. 
He  had  purchased  no  votes  by  what  he 
had  said  ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  he  be- 
lieved he  had  lost  votes  by  the  course  he 
had  taken.  He  had  thought  at  the  time 
the  corn  question  was  a  "  thorny"  ques- 
tion, and  he  had  purposely  said  but  little 
on  the  subject.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
before  the  noble  Lord  used  expressions  of 
this  character,  he  should  recollect  that 
Gentlemen  were  returned  to  that  House 
surrounded  by  various  circumstances.  It 
might  be  well  in  periods  of  tranquillity  to 
avoid  any  particular  statement;  but  allu- 
sions to  the  course  of  events  could  not  be 
avoided  in  times  of  excitement,  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  struggling  and  expanding 
population,  and  the  question  happened  to 
be,  how  that  population  should  be  provided 
with  food.  A  man  with  these  considera- 
tions pressing  heavily  upon  him,  might  ar- 
rive at  a  different  conclusion  than  the  noble 
Lord  under  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed  for  judgment.  Now,  in 
what  he  had  offered  to  the  House  on  this 
matter,  he  did  not  wish  to  exempt  himself 
from  the  onus  felt  by  other  Gentlemen  with 
whom  he  acted.     He  was  not  aware  that 


at  that  late  hour  of  the  night  he  should 
trouble  the  House  further  upon  any  sub- 
ject, but  he  could  not  avoid  alluding  to  the 
topic  on  which  he  had  troubled  the  House. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  just  say,  in 
reference  to  the  measure  on  which  they 
were  called  to  give  judgment,  that  it  was 
not  intended,  or  brought  forward,  as  a 
cure  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  as  a 
means  of  relieving  a  district  from  a  tem- 
porary state  of  things  with  which  it  was 
afflicted.  The  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  fully  and  ably  examined, 
without  favour  or  affection ;  and  he,  for 
one,  as  an  English  Member  of  that  House, 
should  vote  against  the  Amendment,  and 
so  forward  the  Bill  into  Committee. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  19,  1846. 

MfffOTsa.]    Public  Bills*— 1°-  Judgment  Creditor!. 
Reported.    Corn  Importation. 

$••  and  passed.  Real  Property  Conveyance;  'Insolvent 
Debtors  Act  Amendment ;  Commons  Incloture  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

Petitions  Prisbntid.  From  the  Bath  Church  of  Eng- 
land Lay  Association,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society.— By  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  from  Norfolk,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  places,  against  the  proposed  Union  of  St  Asaph  and 
Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to 
the  See  of  Manchester.— By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from 
Whitchurch,  for  Repeal  of  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic 
Asylums  and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act — From  Parochial  Au- 
thorities of  Saint  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  praying  that  a  Bill 
may  be  passed  to  restrain  all  unnecessary  Sunday  Trad- 
ing.— By  Lord  Campbell,  from  Penicuick,  and  other 
places,  for  compensating  Proprietors  of  Lands  for  the  Pur- 
chase of  Sites  for  Free  Churches  (Scotland).— From  Liver- 
pool, and  Kirby  Kendal,  for  Repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Col- 
lege (Ireland)  Act.— By  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  from 
Heytesbury,  and  several  other  places,  for  the  Better  Ob- 
servance of,  and  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  on,  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
from  the  Overseers  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Andrew,  Hol- 
born,  for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
bouses. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  BENCH. 
Earl  FITZWILLIAM  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  an  individual  clergyman,  vicar 
of  a  place  in  Oxfordshire,  expressing  dis- 
proval  of  the  union  of  the  sees  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor  ;  praying  for  a  new 
division  of  ecclesiastical  provinces  and  dio- 
ceses ;  proposing  to  relieve  the  bishops 
from  their  present  onerous  duties  of  at- 
tendance in  Parliament,  and  to  confine 
them  to  their  more  appropriate  functions  ; 
also  to  diminish  their  incomes,  now  incon- 
veniently large  for  the  pastors  of  the 
Church,  so  that  the  whole  expense  of  the 
episcopate  might  be  reduced  from  163,0001. 
to  80,000*.     The  noble  Earl  observed, 
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that  he  wished  to  sec  the  number  of  bishops 
largely  increased,  and  on  that  ground  he 
had  always  objected  to  the  union  of  the 
sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  The  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  a  large  increase 
in  their  number  would  be,  that  they  could 
not  all  sit  in  that  House.  He  was  favour- 
able to  a  diminution  of  the  incomes  of  indi- 
vidual bishops,  though  not  to  a  decrease  of 
the  entire  charge  of  the  episcopate.  He 
recommended  the  petition  as  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  right  reverend  Bench. 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  time  would 
come  when  it  would  be  necessary,  not  per- 
haps to  carry  out  all  the  details  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  petitioner,  but  to  increase 
the  Episcopal  staff. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  had  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  almost  everything 
that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl.  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  take  care  that  that  most  crying  want — 
the  paucity  of  bishops  in  this  country — bo 
very  soon  supplied.  The  question  whether 
any  additional  bishops  should  sit  in  that 
House,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  matter, 
ho  would  not  say  of  indifference,  but 
at  all  events,  it  was  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  the  question 
of  an  increase  of  the  present  number. 
In  a  country  like  England,  in  which 
the  Church  was  recognised  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  Episcopate  adequate  to  the  discharge  of 
its  high  and  sacred  duties,  and  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  on  its  superintend- 
ence. He,  however,  did  not  wish  to  see 
any  increase  in  the  general  episcopal  in- 
come, which  productive  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and,  he  thought,  would  be  in  lay  hands,  was 
in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
much  larger  number  of  bishops  than  the 
present  number.  With  respect  to  the  new 
bishops  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
had  very  little  inclination  of  opinion  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  That  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  secondary  consideration;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  a  great  nnsfortuno 
to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  Church,  if 
the  bishops,  the  representatives  of  our  Na- 
tional Church,  were  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment. He  should  merely  add,  that  he 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  introduce  some 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  bishops. 

Loud  BROUGHAM  thought  that  the 
present  was  a  very  great  constitutional 
question,  which  ought  to  receive  the  most 


careful  deliberation.  The  increase  of  the 
population  did  no  doubt  render  necessary 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
bishops,  and  he  certainly  did  not  think  that 
the  members  of  that  body  were  overpaid. 

Earl  FJTZWILLIAM  was  of  oninion 
that  the  number  of  bishops  should  be  in- 
creased to  forty ;  but  that  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  quite  sufficient 
to  provide  suitable  salaries  for  them  all. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
it  was  to  the  last  degree  inconvenient  and 
inexpedient  to  discuss  one  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  and  religious  questions  which 
could  be  brought  before  their  Lordships  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  If  the 
noble  Earl  thought  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  introduce  any  alteration  into  the 
existing  Establishment,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  him  to  bring  the  subject  before 
their  Lordships  in  the  shape  of  some  de- 
finite proposition,  upon  which  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  the  House. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought  such  in- 
cidental discussions  very  useful,  as  they 
accustomed  the  House  to  meet  those  ques- 
tions. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

THE  CANADIAN  DESPATCHES. 
Lord  LYTTELTON  said,  he  had  not 
been  in  the  House  the  other  evening  when 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross-benches  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  had  adverted  to  the 
recent  despatch  of  Lord  C  a  the  art,  and  to 
the  answer  to  that  despatch  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, both  of  which  documents  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  what  had  passed 
on  that  occasion,  the  noble  Duke  said  that 
if  he  were  Lord  Cathcart,  he  should  havo 
been  very  indignant  if  the  first  notice  he 
had  of  that  answer  was  seeing  it  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  He  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton)  did  not  know  if  the  noble  Duke  meant 
to  imply  by  that  expression,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  insertion 
of  that  document  in  the  newspapers;  hut 
whether  or  not.  his  right  hon.  Friend 
wished  him  to  deny  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  that  he  know  anything  whatever 
of  the  matter.  Indeed,  the  Papers  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table  on  the  4th  instant, 
and  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  Oth.  *o 
that  there  had  been  time  enough  to  procure 

I  them  in  the  interval.     He  denied  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  on  behalf  of  his 
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right  hon.  Friend,  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  their  insertion  in  the  newspaper. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  really  did 
not  see  how  the  case  was  altered  by  what 
they  had  heard.  All  that  he  had  stated 
had  been  that  he  should  have  felt  very  in- 
dignant, were  he  Lord  Cathcart,  had  he 
seen  the  despatch  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in 
answer  to  his  own,  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  before  he  had  received  the 
original.  That  such  had  been  actually  the 
case  was  more  than  probable ;  and  he 
meant  to  say  that  this  despatch  would  not 
have  been  laid  on  the  Table  if  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  had  been  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  believed  it  to  be  quite 
unusual  to  lay  the  copy  of  a  despatch  on 
the  Table  under  the  circumstances,  and 
had  it  happened  in  his  case  he  should  have 
been  very  indignant. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  admitted  that  the 
case  of  laying  the  despatch  on  the  Table 
in  the  present  instance  had  been  perfectly 
unusual;  but  then  the  very  day  before  which 
it  had  been  so  laid  before  the  House,  the 
noble  Lord  moved  for  a  eopy  of  Lord  Cath- 
cart's  despatch,  and  the  Government  did 
not  wish  to  give  it  to  him  without  producing 
the  answer  at  the  same  time. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 

House  in  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to 
move  the  addition  of  a  clause  to  this  Bill. 
Their  Lordships  were  well  aware  of  the 
respectability  of  the  great  body  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  this  country,  and  there- 
fore he  was  satisfied  that  they  would  not 
be  surprised  at  his  rising  to  endeavour,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  prevent  that 
body  of  men  from  being  consigned  to  en- 
tire ruin.  Their  Lordships  well  knew  that 
the  tenant-farmers  of  the  country  felt  most 
strongly  that  the  measures  now  about,  he 
feared,  to  pass  that  House,  would  very 
much  diminish  the  price  of  their  produce, 
and  therefore  they  were  naturally  anxious 
tli at  they  should  be  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
those  engagements  which  they  had  entered 
into  solely  upon  the  faith  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  numerous  pledges  which 
were  from  time  to  time  so  solemnly  given, 
that  protection  was  to  continue  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Without  any 
fault  of  their  own  the  case  had  been 
altered.  He  said,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own  :  for  he  must  remind  the  House 
that  in   1841  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 


country  returned  their  representatives  to 
Parliament  for  the  great  object  of  main- 
taining protection  to  themselves  as  growers 
of  corn,  and  to  the  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry.  They  could  not  blame 
the  farmers  because  some  of  these  repre- 
sentatives had  either  been  seduced  or  con- 
verted to  hold  other  views  than  those  for 
which  they  had  been  elected  :  in  which 
class  these  men  were  to  be  put,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  oi  judging 
when  the  time  arrived  for  giving  them  the 
reward  which  they  were  to  receive  for  their 
change  of  opinions  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  the  tenant- 
farmer*  who  had  expended  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  farm 
he  had  taken  for  19  or  30  years  on  the 
faith  of  protection,  and  that  his  rent  was 
to  be  paid  with  the  price  of  wheat  at  from 
50*.  to  56s.  a  quarter — it  was  a  great 
hardship  to  make  that  tenant  adhere  to 
his  lease  when  wheat  came  down  to  40s.  a 
quarter.  If  he  knew  anything  of  the 
character  of  the  high-minded,  unsuspicious, 
and  independent  yeomanry  and  tenantry  of 
this  country,  if  he  knew  anything  of  their 
character,  he  was  assured  that  they  would 
scorn  to  ask  a  favour  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  they  felt  had  cruelly  deceived 
them,  and  shown  himself  hostile  to  that 
interest  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  was 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  foundation  on 
which  was  based  the  prosperity  of  all 
classes.  He  therefore  asked  not  their 
Lordships  to  insert  the  clause  he  was 
about  to  propose  as  a  favour,  but  he  re- 
spectfully demanded  it  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  tenantry  of  the  country.  It  might 
be  said  that  in  making  this  Motion,  he  was 
expressing  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
landowners  of  the  country.  It  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  do  so,  because  he 
believed  that  there  were  many — indeed,  a 
considerable  portion — of  the  landowners, 
who  would  not  keep  their  tenants  to  the 
engagements  they  had  entered  into  on  the 
faith  of  protection,  but  would  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  do  their  duty 
to  the  farmers.  But  they  did  not  legis- 
late for  the  liberal-minded  landlord  ;  they 
legislated  there  for  those  coldblooded, 
heartless  men,  who  told  them  they  would 
screw  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
every  shilling  they  could  get  from  them  ; 
they  were  there  to  legislate  also  on  behalf 
of  the  tenantry  against  trustees.  A  great 
part  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  tenantry 
was  held  under  trust ;  and,  though  he  con- 
ceived that  a  trustee  was  bound  to  act  as 
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if  the  property  wero  his  own,  yet  there 
were  many  who  felt  themselves  hound  not 
to  reduce  rents  so  long  as  the  farmer  had 
capital  to  pay.  Then  there  was  land  held 
under  colleges  and  corporations,  and  they 
very  well  knew  that  when  the  responsi- 
bility was  divided  among  many  they  were 
much  less  likely  to  be  liberal  than  when 
the  property  belonged  to  themselves.  He 
could  not  see  the  slightest  reason  that 
could  be  adduced  against  the  proposal, 
because  the  Government  said,  and  their 
new  allies  seemed  to  agree  with  them,  that 
the  present  measure  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  corn.  If  it 
had  not  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of 
corn,  then  the  tenant  would  not  desire  to 
give  up  his  occupation  ;  but  if  it  eventu- 
ally led  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
food,  surely  they  could  not  think  it  right  to 
compel  men  to  pay  rent  at  the  rate  of  54*. 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  when  they  could  in  the 
market  receive  only  40*.  If  the  wording 
of  the  clause  he  was  about  to  propose 
did  not  meet  their  Lordships'  approba- 
tion, there  were  other  means  of  carrying 
out  the  principle  which  he  advocated. 
They  might  give  every  tenant  in  the 
country  the  opportunity  of  converting  the 
money  rent  he  now  paid  into  a  corn  rent  ; 
but  what  he  contended  for  was,  that  they 
must  not  leave  him  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  free  traders.  His  opinion  was,  that 
from  what  he  had  seen  in  that  House, 
there  was  but  little  doubt  that  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  would  be  triumphant ; 
and  if  they  were  triumphant,  he  thought 
it  was  well  to  secure  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  the  interests  of  the  ten- 
antry. His  proposal  was  that  the  ten- 
ant should  have  the  power,  within  six 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to 
give  his  landlord  six  months'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  quit ;  and  he  proposed  that, 
by  arbitration — and  if  parties  did  not  agree 
as  to  the  appointment  of  the  arbiters,  he 
would  leave  the  selection  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Enclosure  of  Commons- 
lie  proposed  that  those  arbiters  should 
value  the  unexhausted  improvements  ;  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than 
that  the  tenant  should  not  get  back  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  outlay  he  had  made  for 
the  benefit  of  his  farm,  and  from  which 
outlay  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  gain 
any  profit.  lie  was  not  asking  their 
Lordships  to  do  anything  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  do  himself,  even  if  they  threw 
out  the  clause  he  had  now  to  propose,  for, 
iu  1342  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  towards 


his  tenants  to  allow  all  of  those  who  had 
leases  to  give  up  their  farms,  because  they 
had  engaged  to  take  those  farms  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Corn  Law  of  that  year. 
This  was  only  an  act  of  justice,  and  he 
could  not  understand  the  slightest  reason 
which  could  be  adduced  against  it,  unless, 
indeed,  it  might  be  said  it  would  lose  this 
Bill.  He  knew  not  whether,  by  the  forms 
of  Parliament,  inserting  such  clauses  as 
these  would  lose  the  Bill;  but  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in  them- 
selves that  ought  to  have  that  result.  He 
had  taken  up  so  much  of  their  Lordships' 
time  in  the  discussions  on  this  question, 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to 
detain  them  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
also  because  it  appeared  to  him  the  clause 
was  self-evident,  right,  proper,  and  just, 
and  therefore  he  .would  conclude  by  moving 
that  the  clause  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  be  added  to  the  Bill.  The  noble 
Duke  then  read  the  clause,  as  follows  : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  Person  or  Persons  in  the  actual 
Possession  or  Occupation  of,  or  holding  any  Lands 
either  in  his,  her,  or  their  own  Right,  or  in  the 
Right  of  any  Person  or  Persons  under  any  of  the 
Disabilities  hereinafter  mentioned;  (that  it  to 
say),  Infancy,  Coverture,  Idiotcy,  Lunacy,  Un- 
soundness of  Mind,  or  Absence  beyond  the  Seas, 
under  a  Lease,  or  an  Agreement  for  a  Lease  for  a 
Term  of  Tears  unexpired,  or  for  the  Lives  or 
Life  of  any  Persons  or  Person  named  in  the  Lease, 
or  for  a  Term  of  Years  determinable  upon  a  Life 
or  Lives,  at  any  Time  or  Times  within  the  Space 
of  Twelve  Calendar  Months  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  to  give  Six  Calendar  Months 
Notice  in  Writing  of  his,  her,  or  their  Desire  and 
Intention  to  quit  or  deliver  up  Possession  of  the 
Lands  comprised  in  the  same  Lease  or  Agree- 
ment for  a  Lease  before  the  Expiration  of  his, 
her,  or  their  Term  or  Interest  therein,  such 
Notice  to  terminate  at  that  Period  of  the  Year  at 
which  the  Tenancy  commenced  ;  and  on  the  Ex- 
piration of  such  Notice,  the  Term  or  Interest  for 
which  such  lands  shall  be  held  under  a  Lease  or 
Agreement  for  a  Lease,  shall  absolutely  cease  and 
determine  in  like  Manner,  as  if  such  Terms  or 
Interest  had  expired  by  Effluxion  of  Time ;  and 
all  the  Covenant.4),  Conditions,  and  Agreements  of 
such  Iicasc  or  Agreement  for  a  Incase,  so  far  only 
as  the  same  may  have  a  prospective  Operation  or 
Effect,  shall  lie  void  and  of  uo  effect ;  and  there- 
ujxm  also  such  Person  or  Persons  sliall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  Allowance  or  Remuneration,  if 
any,  by  an  incoming  Tenant,  or  by  the  Ijessor  of 
the  said  Linda,  as  he,  hoc,  or  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  in  cast*  of  such  Lease  or  Agree- 
ment for  a  Incase  had  been  determined  by  Efflux- 
ion of  Time,  the  Amount  of  such  Allowance  or 
Remuneration,  in  cane  the  Parties  dinVr  about 
the  name,  to  tie  settled  by  the  Arbitration  of  Two 
Persons,  One  to  l>e  named  by  each  of  Che  Parties 
in  difference,  and  of  such  Third  Person  as  the 
Two  to  1m>  so  chosen  sliall,  by  a  Memorandum 
under  their  Hands  before  they  proceed  on  th» 
Arbitration,  nominate  and  appoint,  or  any  Two  of 
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them :  Provided,  that  in  case  either  Party  shall 
•within  the  Space  of  Fourteen  Days  next  after  the 
Expiration  of  such  Notice  as  aforesaid,  neglect  or 
refuse  to  nominate  or  appoint  One  of  such  Two 
Referees,  or  in  case  such  Referees  if  appointed, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  within  the  Space  of  Four- 
teen Days  next  after  their  Appointment,  neglect 
or  refuse  to  nominate  or  appoint  such  Third 
Person  or  Umpire,  then  the  Amount  of  such  Al- 
lowance or  Remuneration  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Arbitration  of  the  Commissioners  acting  in  the 
execution  of  the  Act  then  in  force  for  the  Inclo- 
sure  of  Commons  and  Lands  in  England  and 
Wales  :  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  this  Section  the  word  "  Lands  "  shall  ex- 
tend to  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments, 
and  any  undivided  Share  thereof  which  shall  be  in 
the  Possession  of,  or  held  by  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons as  aforesaid,  under  a  Farming  or  Husbandry 
Lease,  or  any  Agreement  for  any  such  Lease." 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  would  not  on  this 
occasion  enter  upon  the  general  question, 
but  confine  himself  to  the  subject  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Duke.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  as  to  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  class  of  men 
whose  claims  he  professed  to  advocate  ; 
and  he  would  not  oppose  the  clause  which 
he  had  now  moved,  did  he  not  think  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  evil  rather  than 
of  benefit  to  them  ;  it  would  produce  the 
utmost  possible  confusion  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  If  carried  into 
a  law,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  litiga- 
tion which  would  inevitably  follow  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  principle  of  the 
clause  was  liable  to  great  objections.  Par- 
liament was  now  asked  to  give  to  one 
party  to  a  contract  the  power  of  compel- 
ling the  other  party  to  rescind  it,  not  be- 
cause the  latter  had  been  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  it,  but  because  it  might  suit  the  in- 
terests of  the  former.  That  was  a  serious 
principle,  and  it  was  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced, not  by  a  general  enactment,  but  by 
a  single  clause  in  a  Bill  to  which  it  did  not 
apply.  To  him  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  it  did 
not  appear  necessary,  for  he  was  not  im- 
pressed with  the  noble  Duke's  terrors  as 
to  the  impending  ruin  of  agriculture;  but 
the  noble  Duke  himself  could  scarcely  feel 
very  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  clause, 
after  his  own  statement  of  what  he  should 
be  prepared  to  do  if  the  Bill  should  pass. 
There  was  not  a  more  generous  landlord  in 
the  country  than  the  noble  Duke;  and  ex- 
perience of  the  conduct  of  the  landlords 
proved  that  they  would  follow  in  the  same 
steps;  it  was  no  mere  compliment  to  them 
to  say  it.  Great  litigation  would  result 
from  such  an  enactment ;  some  tenants 
might  endeavour  improperly  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it;  it  would  really  produce  the 
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greatest  imaginable  evil  to  both  parties. 
With  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lords, but  still  more  of  the  tenants,  he  felt 
bound  to  oppose  it. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  could 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  some  inconve- 
nience resulting  from  the  proposed  clause, 
but  that  would  only  be  one  of  the  many 
evil  consequences  attributable  to  this  Bill. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  of  this  being  a 
landlord's  question,  and  of  the  landlords 
coming  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
danger;  but,  when  he  heard  of  a  noble 
Friend  intending  to  raise  his  rents  10  per 
cent ;  when  noble  Lords  opposed  to  the 
measure  were  called  "  sturdy  beggars  ;" 
when  he  heard  what  he  had,  in  various 
quarters,  he  must  suppose  that  there  were 
landlords  who  were  not  ready  to  relieve 
their  tenants  from  the  consequences  of  this 
measure.  It  was  very  well  for  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  to  say,  "  Trust 
to  the  generosity  of  the  landlords ;"  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  he 
had  answered  the  question  as  to  the  pro- 
bable fall  of  price  the  other  day.  Night 
after  night  the  House  was  told  that  prices 
would  not  fall,  but  that  farming  produce 
would  rise:  what  protection  had  the  tenant, 
then,  from  the  fancies  and  whims  of  his 
landlord  ?  This  law  would  put  the  tenants  in 
the  power  of  the  landlords.  Even  in  the  pre- 
sent year  they  were  being  made  to  sow  under 
one  law  and  reap  under  another,  though 
they  had  the  assurance  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
that  there  should  be  no  such  change — from 
the  Secretary  at  War,  for  instance,  only  a 
few  months  since.  Highly  as  he  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  thought  of  the  generosity 
and  goodness  of  English  landlords,  he  was 
not  ready  to  leave  the  tenantry  entirely  at 
their  mercy ;  he  preferred  facing  all  the 
difficulties  and  confusion  that  might  take 
place  in  consequence  of  this  clause. 

The  Earl  of  MORNINGTON  had  some 
documents  with  him,  which  he  had  a  little 
hesitation  in  producing,  because  they  had 
so  much  relation  to  himself;  but  during 
the  progress  of  this  question  in  Parliament 
he  had  turned  his  mind  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  measure,  and  had  ob- 
tained some  information  not  unworthy  at- 
tention. For  thirty  years  he  had  lived 
among  tenant-farmers,  but  on  returning 
from  the  Continent  he  found  the  most  mar- 
vellous change  in  their  social'  habits  and 
character;  he  found  that,  as  a  noble  and 
learned  Friend  of  his  had  said,  "the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,"  and  that  whilst 
they  had  not  lost  any  portion  of  their  af- 
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fection  for  tho  higher  classes  of  society, 
they  were  a  much  more  intelligent  class  of 
men  than  formerly,  that  their  sons  re- 
ceived a  better  education,  and  that  they 
themselves  looked  much  more  forward  than 
they  used  to  do.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  thought  it  would  he  bettor  for 
liim  to  "  take  time  by  the  forelock* '  as  to 
his  own  estate.  For  thirty-three  yoars  of 
his  life  ho  never  granted  a  lease.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  short  period  he  gave  no- 
tice to  110  tenants,  but  he  took  care  that 
notice  should  not  be  given  to  any  tenant 
whose  rent  was  not  upwards  of  100 J.  a- 
year.  Tho  greater  portion  of  the  estate 
he  was  speaking  of  was  his  own;  the  rest 
belonged  to  one  of  his  family;  and  ho  saw 
those  tenants  himself;  he  never  employed 
an  agent  except  a  bailiff.  The  farms  were 
rented  low;  tho  rents  had  not  been  altered 
for  something  like  twenty  years.  Now,  he 
was  about  to  state  to  the  House  what 
those  farms  had  been  let  at  before  March, 
1845,  and  what  they  were  let  at  in  March, 
1845,  for  the  future.  Tho  account  was 
supplied  by  his  bailiff;  and  his  (tho  Earl  of 
Mornington's)  object  was  to  show  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  measure 
would  cause  a  great  fall  of  rent,  and  that 
there  would  bo  no  tenants  to  take  farms; 
ho  believed  that  not  one  old  tenant  need 
be  removed,  and  that  there  would  be  men 
with  capital  ready  to  take  farms  where  the 
old  tenants  loft,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of 
the  instances  ho  was  going  to  mention, 
lie  had  not  taken  the  best  land  nor  the 
worst  in  those  instances,  but  every  descrip- 
tion of  land,  some  of  it  not  far  from  a 
principal  market.  The  first  ho  would 
mention  was  in  the  district  of  Clare,  in 
Suffolk,  two  miles  from  a  principal  mar- 
ket, and  sixteen  miles  from  a  seaport 
— tho  Tilbury  Lodge  Farm,  farmed  on 
the  four-year  course  of  husbandry,  con- 
taining 372  acres.  Tho  rent  to  Michael- 
mas was  13*.  7\d.  per  aero.  The  present 
rent,  let  for  seven  years  from  Michaelmas, 
1845,  is  23*.  per  acre.  Security  given 
for  tho  rent,  and  let  to  a  highly  respectable 
man.  [A  noble  Loud  :  That  is  a  smart 
rent.]  The  noble  Lord  himself  probably 
liked  a  good  rent;  if  the  noble  Lord  found 
the  bunker  in  tho  next  town  security  for 
the  man's  rent,  he  would  probably  think 
he  was  not  doing  the  tenant  injuHtico.  Ho 
had  the  particulars  of  a  number  of  other 
and  Himilur  cades;  but  he  would  pass  on  to 
a  very  large  farm,  as  well  known  in  Essex 
and  Middlesex  as  any  in  the  world  : — "  In 
the  district  of  Rochford  hundred,  in  Essex, 


the  Rochford-hall  Farm,   of  about  550 
acres,    let    to     Michaelmas,    1845,    at 
32*.  2d.  per  acre;  relet  from  Michaelmas, 
1845,  for  seven  years,  at  50#.  per  acre. 
Farmed  on  the  6-year  course  of  husbandry, 
and  titheable.     Produce  to  London  market 
by  sea  and  river.     Let  to  Mr.  J.  Jaber,  a 
deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  fann- 
ing upwards  of  3,000  acres  of    land." 
After  he  (the  Earl  of  Mornington)  had  let 
that  farm  at  tho  rent  just  stated,  about 
1,4002,   a  year,  another  person,   equally 
respectable,   came  and    offered  1,800  a 
year,  which  of  course  could  not  then  be 
taken.     Again,  he  (the  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton)  also  remodelled  an  estate  of  his  in 
Hampshire,  and  the   House  should  hear 
tho  facts  ;    "In  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton,  five  miles  from  Basingstoke,  three 
from  Odiham,  and  fourteen  from  Reading* 
about    twenty    farms,   containing    about 
3,000  acres,  on  an  average,  from  Michael" 
mas,  1845,  from  18*.  to  30#.  per  acre, 
relet  within  a  week  from  the  proposed  mea- 
sure of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  February  last  for 
three  years  at  an  increased  rent  of  24  per 
cent/      He  had  spoken  to  tho  fanners  on 
that  estate  about  this  measure  himself,  and 
they  told  him  they  did  not  care  about  it. 
Supposing,  then,  that  he  had  had  no  opinion 
on  this  question,  and  had  come  perfectly 
new  to  the  consideration  of  it  (which  he 
could  not  say  he  did),  but  with  a  desire, 
justifiable  enough,  to  support  the  landed 
interest  and  his  own  interest,  so  far  as  was 
fairly  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare;  hero  was  a  proof  of  a  feel- 
ing among  tenant-fanners  very  different 
from  what  some  noble   Lords  imagined. 
He  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  thai  the 
farmers  were  not  in  the  state  of  alarm  that 
had  been  represented;  he  had  seen  above 
200  of  them  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
A  few  hours  ago  he  saw  the  tenant  of  one 
of  his  farms,  a  most  respectable  person, 
and  as  clever  as  any  man  living;  ho  asked 
that  tenant-farmer  what  ho  thought  of  this 
Bill,  and  his  answer  was — "  When  I  go  to 
Mark-lane,  as  1  do  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  see  tho  prices  of  corn,  and  con- 
verse with  tho  merchants  and  men  who 
have  no  interest  on  ono  sido  or  the  other, 
but  who  look  to  trade,  and  whon  I  am  told 
that  there  is  not  tho  quantity  of  corn  on 
tho  other  side  of  the  water  that  is  suppos- 
ed, and  that  they  aro  beginning  to  quake 
for  their  markets,  I  begin  to  think  that 
Sir  R.  Teel  is  right  after  all;  but  still  I 
am  sorry  the  measure  is  brought  in  by  Sir 
R.  Peel/'    There  was  that  feeling  i 
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them  certainly  with  regard  to  this  distin- 
guished Minister.  But  surely  if  he  felt  it 
necessary,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  party, 
hut  for  the  good  of  a  third  party — the 
country — to  alter  his  policy,  he  was  in 
very  good  company,  for  Mr.  Pitt  did  the 
same;  and  some  noble  Lords  could  even 
recollect  the  debates  when  Mr.  Pitt  was 
charged  just  in  the  same  way  with  break- 
ing his  faith.  Noble  Lords  seemed  to 
make  the  grayest  assumption  that  this 
measure  would  be  extremely  injurious  to 
the  tenant-farmers;  but  where  was  the 
proof  of  it  ?  As  for  petitions  against  the 
measure,  he  (the  Earl  of  Mornington)  knew 
of  some,  for  instance  one  from  Rayleigh), 
with  which  the  population  of  that  place  had 
about  as  much  to  do  as  the  people  of  China. 
If  he,  or  if  Lord  Petre,  were  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper,  or  go  among  the 
people  and  tell  them  some  dreadful  event 
was  going  to  happen,  there  would  be  a 
number  of  signatures  to  any  petition  about 
averting  it  very  easily  obtained.  In  all 
the  speeches  he  had  heard  against  the 
Bill,  there  was  continually  the  same  note 
struck.  There  was  continually  the  same 
exclamation,  that  this  was  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  that  the 
tenants  would  be  ruined  ;  but  he  had  not 
heard  one  argument  in  support  of  such  an 
assertion.  The  price  of  corn,  which  was 
rising  at  this  moment  in  Mark-lane,  was  a 
proof  to  the  contrary.  He  had  conversed 
with  many  auctioneers  and  persons  who 
dealt  in  land,  and  they  had  assured  him 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  selling  land. 
There  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  price  of  land  was  rising  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  had  some  years 
ago  anticipated  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  now  pursuing,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  this  great  system  of  policy  would 
be  successful  in  its  results,  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries.  The  noble  Earl  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  had  nothing  novel  in 
its  nature,  but  was  only  a  recurrence  to 
the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  on  for- 
mer occasions.  He  believed  that  they 
never  would  arrive  at  a  sound  system  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  States, 
until  foreign  countries  were  prepared  to 
adopt  of  their  own  accord  a  policy  analo- 
gous to  that  which  this  country  was  now 
pursuing.  Hitherto  foreign  countries  had 
acted  on  a  policy  of  prohibition ;  but  a 
change  in  publio  opinion  abroad  on  this 
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subject  had  now  taken  place,  as  might  be 
gathered  from  the  tone  of  the  newspapers, 
which  reflected  the  public  mind  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  feeling  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
had,  as  appeared  from  the  instances  he 
had  given,  proved  beneficial  to  himself, 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  tenant-farmers  and  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  ABINGDON  said,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  support  the  Clause 
moved  by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond).  He  believed  that  unless  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country  had 
effectual  protection  by  law,  they  would,  in 
a  short  period,  become  nothing  more  than 
paupers.  He*  recollected  a  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  between  Bonaparte 
and  John  Bull,  and  which  he  might  quote 
as  applicable  to  present  circumstances : — 

"  Says  Boney  to  Johnny, *  I'm  coming  to  Dover  ;' 
Says  Johnny  to  Boney, '  I  won't  let  you  come ;' 
Says  Boney  to  Johnny,  '  I  will,  though,  oome 

over ;' 
Says  Johnny  to  Boney,  'You'll  then  be  over- 


Now,  what  the  English  farmer  said  was 
this,  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  come 
over.  He  believed  that  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  was  no  sinecure ;  but  there 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  clear- 
headed men  in  this  country  who  were  per- 
fectly astonished  that  the  Minister  should 
have  forsaken  that  line  of  policy  which 
they  considered  natural  for  him  to  have 
pursued;  viz.,  to  uphold  "the  land  we 
live  in/'  and  on  which  every  individual  de- 
pended for  his  daily  bread.  If  they  were 
to  depend  on  foreign  land,  instead  of  their 
own,  for  the  staff  of  life,  no  man  could 
calculate  how  soon  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  country  might  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  starvation,  for  want  of  work 
and  want  of  money.  He  might  be  a  pro- 
tectionist— a  great  protectionist — he  be- 
lieved he  was  an  exorbitant  protectionist, 
for  at  the  last  agricultural  meeting  which 
he  had  attended  he  stood  stoutly  up  for 
protection,  and  even  the  very  women  who 
were  looking  in  at  the  windows  to  see 
of  what  sort  of  materials  the  farmers 
were  made,  participated  in  the  feeling. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  had  strong 
constitutions  and  strong  feelings ;  they 
felt  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  Sove- 
reign, and  they  had  an  earnest  wish  to  take 
that  course  which  they  thought  best  for  the 
interests  of  their  country.  They  were  not 
legislators,  but  humble  petitioners  to  the 
Z2 
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Parliament,  and  they  trusted  to  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  not  to  pass  any  measure 
which  would  hring  the  foreigner  into  com- 
petition with  the  highly-taxed  Englishman 
in  the  home  market.  The  petitions  which 
had  been  laid  on  their  Lordships'  Table 
ought  to  lead  to  a  fair  consideration  of  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  ever 
brought  forward.  The  measure  was  im- 
portant, in  reference  to  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  brought  to  their 
Lordships1  House  ;  and  it  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  for  their  Lordships  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  to  find  out 
the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  for  if  it 
passed  into  law,  they  would  all,  and  more 
especially  the  right  rev.  Prelates,  be  like 
rams  caught  in  a  thicket.  He  was  cer- 
tain that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  agriculture,  there 
would  be  no  Woolsack  to  sit  upon.  Ho 
had  all  his  life  been  a  supporter  of  re- 
gular Government  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ;  but  these  were  days  when  those 
principles  were  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head.  Under  the  system  of  protection 
this  country  had  struggled  through  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  had 
attained  higher  prosperity  than  any  other 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  one  could 
regret  more  than  ho  did  that  a  Government 
which  appeared  to  be  founded  upon  protec- 
tionist principles  should  all  at  once  bo  shi- 
vered to  pieces  by  a  single  man,  who,  it 
might  have  been  supposed,  would  have 
been  wedded  to  the  highest  interests  of  his 
country.  In  early  life  he  (Lord  Abingdon) 
had  served  his  country,  not  under  a  modern 
bishop,  but  under  a  respected  and  gallant 
dean.  When  apprehension  was  entertained 
of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by  the 
French,  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  raised  a 
corps  at  his  own  expense,  in  which  ho  (Lord 
Abingdon)  served  as  a  private,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  drummer  to  the  band. 
His  next  promotion  was  to  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties 
of  that  office.  lie  sat  upon  the  Woolsack 
and  listened  attentively  to  the  arguments 
of  noblo  Lords,  and  those  arguments  which 
were  sound  were  easy  of  digestion.  He 
had  intended  to  show  their  Lordships  how 
closely  agriculture  was  mixed  up  with  mi- 
litary matters  ;  but  he  feared  he  was  tres- 
passing upon  their  attention,  and  ho  would 
only  say,  that  he  hoped  they  would  concur 
in  this  Amendment,  which  was  calculated 
to  prevent  the  most  serious  injury  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  country. 


Earl  STANHOPE  said,  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Mornington),  in  referring  to 
the  policy  of  an  illustrious  relative  of  his, 
and  an  immortal  statesman  (Mr.  Pitt),  had 
mistaken  and  misrepresented  the  policy  of 
that  illustrious  individual.  He  (Earl  Stan- 
hope) had  recently  perused  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  recommended 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  The  noble  Earl  seemed 
to  imagine  that  this  measure  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Now,  with 
reference  to  the  article  of  corn,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  always  proved  himself  a* zealous  pro- 
tectionist ;  for  in  1791  he  proposed  a 
Corn  Bill  fixing  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
was  now  maintained,  and  he  persevered  in 
that  policy.  The  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
founded  on  principles  of  reciprocity ;  but 
he  would  ask  whether  that  was  the  case 
with  the  measures  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister?  Why,  in  1842,  when  our  pro- 
tective duties  were  relaxed,  no  less  than 
six  foreign  countries  came  down  upon  us 
with  hostile  tariffs.  With  respect  to  the 
present  Bill,  the  tenants,  unsolicited  by  the 
landlords,  had  got  up  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment against  the  measures  proposed  by  Sir 
R.  Peel.  It  had  been  said  that  the  agri- 
culturists had  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  but  he 
would  ask  whether,  when  the  protecting 
duty  upon  wheat  was  suddenly  reduced 
from  16*.,  or  14s.  a  quarter,  to  4*.— as 
would  be  the  case  under  this  Bill— their 
alarm  was  not  natural  and  justifiable.  His 
conviction  was,  that  this  measure  would  be 
deeply  injurious  to  the  farmers,  and  to  all 
connected  with  agriculture.  He  confessed 
he  had  heard  with  some  pain  from  his 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  observation  that  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches  (the  Duke  of  Richmond), 
who  would  always  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  for  the  part  he  had  taken  on 
this  great  question,  was  objectionable. 
Now  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  considered  that  if 
any  proposition  could  be  unobjectionable, 
it  was  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
eternal  and  immutable  justice.  When, 
by  a  legislative  measure,  they  changed 
entirely  the  relations  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inflict 
ruin  and  injury  upon  one  party,  while  the 
other  obtained  an  advantage  to  which  he 
had  no  title,  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  interfere,  and  to  prevent 
such  injustice  and  oppression.  It  was  to 
be  apprehended  that  injustice  and  uppiea- 
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sion  would  be  the  result  of  this  measure,  in 
consequence  of  the  chimerical  notions  en- 
tertained by  some  parties  as  to  its  opera- 
tion. The  idea  was  entertained  in  some 
quarters  that  this  measure  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  prices  and  augmenting 
rents  ;  and  a  landlord  who  held  this  opin- 
ion might  suppose  that  his  tenant's  objec- 
tion to  be  bound  by  a  lease  executed  under 
widely  different  circumstances  might  arise 
from  ignorance  or  error,  and  he  might  in- 
sist upon  the  observance  of  the  lease, 
thereby  reducing  the  tenant  to  ruin  and 
beggary.  The  object  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  prevent  such  oppression  and  in- 
justice, and  to  assert  the  sacred  and  eternal 
principles  of  even-handed  justice;  and  he 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  give  it  their 
assent.  He  would  deny  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  clause  would  be  attended  with 
any  confusion  whatever,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  tenancy  at  will. 
He  entreated  their  Lordships  not  to  pass 
this  Bill — which  might  truly  be  called  a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  an  edict  of  con- 
fiscation—  without  making  provision  for 
some  compensation  to  those  who  would  be 
injured  by  it.  Let  the  bane  and  the  anti- 
dote at  least  go  together,  although  no  anti- 
dote could  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
evils  of  the  measure.  He  looked  upon  the 
vote  which  their  Lordships  had  come  to  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  as  the  death-warrant  of 
that  House,  as  the  entire  and  final  extinc- 
tion of  their  legislative  functions,  and  of 
their  very  existence  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  shown  no  disposition  to  retract 
that  vote,  and  it  therefore  behoved  their 
Lordships  to  pause,  to  hesitate,  and  to 
meditate  well  on  the  consequences  of  re- 
jecting the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend, 
lest  the  cup  of  bitterness  should  be  filled 
to  the  brink,  and  and  at  last  overflow. 

The  Earl  of  MORNINGTON  ex- 
plained. He  repeated  his  assertion  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  free  trader.  The  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  would  not  reciprocate  our 
overtures  of  free  trade,  unless  this  country 
proved  its  sincerity  by  passing  the  present 
measures  of  the  Government.  If  it  were 
denied  that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  expressed 
free-trade  opinions,  the  proverb  noscitur  a 
sociis,  applied  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  others  of  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, would  give  them  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Pitt  also  held  those  opinions, 
and  that  he  held  them  in  very  good  so- 
ciety. He  might  mention  the  name  of  his 
late  most  illustrious  relative,  the  Marquess 
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of  Wellesley,  as  having  lent  its  sanction  to 
liberal  commercial  principles.  In  a  recent 
publication  of  his  he  had  urged  those  prin- 
ciples, and  the  noble  Marquess,  in  a  letter 
which  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  by 
reading,  said  he  approved  of  them  ;  he 
congratulated  himself  on  having  given  his 
proxy  to  his  brother  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) ;  he  said,  he  agreed  with  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  policy  they  had  advocated.  The  noble 
Marquess,  in  that  letter,  extolled  Sir  R. 
Peel  as  the  man  of  the  day,  as  a  man  who 
was  born  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  expressed  his  conviction  that  there 
must  be  a  change  in  our  commercial  sys- 
tem. He  (the  Earl  of  Mornington)  believed 
that  he  was  supporting  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in 
voting  for  the  present  Bill.  He  believed 
he  had  also  supported  that  policy  when  he 
advocated  the  Reform  Bill  and  Catho- 
lic Emancipation.  That  policy  must  not 
be  judged  by  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  done 
during  a  state  of  war,  but  by  what  he  said 
he  would  do  if  he  could  have  maintained 
peace. 

Earl  STANHOPE  explained.  He 
knew  that  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  had 
been  the  coustant  companion,  the  friend, 
and  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but  he  could 
not  forget  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  adopted  a 
course  of  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  reprobated. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  was  not  going  to 
follow  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Mor- 
nington) into  the  discussion  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  House  for  the  last  two  hours. 
He  wished  merely  to  bring  the  House  back 
to  the  question  really  before  them,  namely, 
the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches,  to  allow  tenants  to  vacate  their 
leases,  and  receive  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements.  He  confessed  that, 
if  the  question  were  pressed  to  a  division, 
which  he  hoped  it  would  not  because  it 
would  spare  him  from  an  unpleasant  di- 
lemma, he  should  be  inclined  to  vote 
against  it.  He  admitted  that  great  injus- 
tice would  fall  upon  the  tenant  if  some 
arrangement  of  the  kind  proposed  was  not 
come  to;  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared 
that  its  tendency  would  be  to  open  a  door 
to  so  many  discussions  and  disputes  of  a 
disagreeable  kind,  as  to  its  mode  of  execu- 
tion, that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  it 
his  support.  What  he  would  recommend 
to  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
was,  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  in  the 
meantime,  and  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the 
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measure  of  Government,  and  if  the  conse- 
quences should  prove  so  disastrous  as  was 
anticipated,  some  arrangement  of  this  kind 
might  he  proposed  next  year.  He  would 
not  say  that  much  suffering  would  not  take 
place  in  the  meantime;  hut  it  was  still  in 
their  power  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  oc- 
cupying tenant,  when  they  had  ascertained 
the  probable  extent  of  his  injury.  He  per- 
fectly agreod  with  those  who  thought  that 
three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  of  the  landlords 
would  do  what  was  right  and  fair  in  the 
circumstances.  In  fact,  they  had  no  in- 
terest to  do  otherwise,  hecauso  it  was  no 
benefit  to  a  landlord  to  have  tenants  on  his 
estate  who  wore  ruining  both  themselves 
and  his  land ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
caso,  and  without  an  exact  measure  of  their 
suffering,  it  would  he  better  to  wait  till 
next  year  to  see  what  the  consequences 
were,  when  they  might  then  call  upon  Par- 
liament to  interfere  and  make  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind.  Before  sitting 
down,  he  begged  to  intimate  to  the  House 
that  ho  wished  to  postpone,  until  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Resolution  of  which 
he  had  given  notico  to  move  on  the  sub- 
ject, respecting  the  necessity  of  some  bet- 
ter provision  against  tho  calamity  which 
would  bo  occasioned  by  the  sudden  impor- 
tation of  tho  large  quantity  of  whoat  now 
in  bond.  In  the  meantime,  ho  entreated 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  take  tho  matter 
into  earnest  consideration,  particularly  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  who  should  take 
care  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  its  imme- 
diate operations. 

Tho  Duke  of  RICHMOND  replied: 
He  was  willing  to  concede  that  the  noble 
Lord  (tho  Earl  of  Mornington),  might 
know  much  more  about  France  than  lie 
(tho  Duke  of  Richmond)  did,  but  he  de- 
nied that  he  knew  so  much  of  the  opinions 
of  the  fanners  of  Essex.  Ho  had  seen 
them  frequently,  he  had  met  500  of  them 
not  abovo  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he  knew 
their  opinions  of  the  measure  before  the 
House,  and  he  again  complained  that  noble 
Lords  got  up  in  that  House,  and  declared 
that  the  farmers  were  in  favour  of  five 
trade,  when  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  would  rather  take  from  tho  fanners 
themselves  what  were  their  opinions,  than 
take  from  any  noble  Lord  what  the  farmers 
fi*lt  on  the  subject.     The  noble  Earl,  in 
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let  at  Michaelmas,  1845,  before  any 
had  dreamt  for  a  single  moment  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
changing  his  opinions,  or  that,  if  he  did, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  sanction  such  a 
change.  The  farmers  were  an  open- 
hearted,  unsuspicious  race  of  men,  and 
they  never  expected  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  turn  round  like  a  weathercock 
and  change  their  opinions  at  the  beck  of 
any  Minister,  be  he  who  he  might  He 
thought  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  never 
be  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  any  body  of 
men,  for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued. 
Free  traders  might  like  the  Premier's  free- 
trade  measures;  but  he  begged  the  House 
to  mark  his  words,  they  would  never  be 
found  following  Sir  R.  Peel  or  placing  con- 
fidence in  him.  They  might  in  the  mean- 
time back  him  up,  because,  if  permitted  to 
stay  in  office,  he  would  be  the  means  of 
carrying  all  their  measures,  for  they  knew 
very  well  that  if  they  could  only  bring  the 
pressure  from  without  into  operation,  Sir 
R.  Peel  would  not  have  the  nerve  to  with- 
stand it.  They  might  on  that  ground  be 
induced  to  like  him,  but  he  defied  them  to 
respect  him.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  be 
could  not  withdraw  his  Amendment,  be- 
cause he  conceived  it  to  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, and  an  act  of  justice  alone.  He  should 
not,  however,  trouble  the  House,  by  divid- 
ing, because  he  did  not  see  what  advantage 
thcro  would  be  in  being  beaten  by  a  majo- 
rity of  33  or  34,  or  perhaps  40  of  their 
Lordships,  and  as  he  did  not  see  any  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  his  clause,  he  was  an- 
xious not  further  to  discredit  their  Lord- 
ships in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  MORNINGTON  explain- 
ed, that  so  far  from  the  leases  referred  to 
having  been  executed  before  the  announce- 
ment of  tho  free-trade  measures,  most  of 
them  had  been  executed  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday. 

On  Question,  to  insert  tho  said  Clause, 
resolved  in  the  negative. 

Bill  reported. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  19,  1846. 
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byterian  College  of  Anahilt;  and  by  Mr.  Rom,  from  Mag- 
herally  and  KUmore,  complaining  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Land  to  grant  Sites  for  the  Erection  of 
Churches  for  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland. — By  Viscount 
Morpeth,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  by  Mr.  Ord,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Town 
and  County  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  for  the  Better  Ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day. — By  Lord  John  Manners, 
and  Viscount  Morpeth,  from  a  number  of  places,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill— By  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  from  Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  Barnstaple  and 
Sherwell,  and  by  Mr.  Finch,  from  Clergymen  residing  in 
the  County  of  Rutland,  against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of 
Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  providing  for  the  Immediate 
Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  newly  erected  See  of  Man- 
chester.— By  Viscount  Morpeth,  from  Thomas  Clarkson, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Duty  on  Sugar.— By  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Rochdale, 
against  the  Embarkation  of  Troops  for  the  Colonies. — By 
Viscount  Morpeth,  from  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Dewsbury, 
Batley,  and  the  Neighbourhood,  and  by  Mr.  Newdegate, 
from  Subscribers  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  in  favour 
of  Art  Unions  Bili. — By  Mr.  Lyall,  from  Members  of  the 
London  Dock  Company,  for  promoting  Establishment  of 
Baths  and  Washhouses«— By  Mr.  Vesey,  from  Magistrates, 
Clergy,  Freeholders,  Landholders,  and  others,  in  the  Ba- 
rony of  Sliemarrigue,  in  the  Queen's  County,  for  Altera- 
tion of  County  Works  Presentment  (Ireland)  Act.— By 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  from  Operative  Slaters  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  against  the  Abolition  of  the  Guilds  of 
Dublin.— By  Mr.  Hume,  from  Members  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Working  Classes  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Public  Health,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  pro- 
moting the  Health  of  Towns.— By  Mr.  Alliz,  from  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  the  Chesterton  Union,  against  the 
Highways  Bill.— By  Mr.  John  Henry  Vivian,  from  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  the  Swansea  and  Mansfield  Poor  Law 
Unions,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Lunatics  Act  and 
Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act— By  Captain 
Layard,  from  Out-Pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  residing 
in  Deal  and  its  Vicinity,  complaining  of  Deductions  from 
their  Pensions. — By  Mr.Gisborne,  from  James  Wilson  and 
others,  for  the  creation  of  a  Fund  for  the  Superannuation 
Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers. — By  Mr.  Octavius  Duncombe, 
and  Viscount  Morpeth,  from  several  places,  for  Alteration 
of  the  Poor  Removal  Bill. — By  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Mr.  Rom,  and  Mr.  Trelawny,  from  various  places,  for  the 
Total  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death. — By  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe,  from  Shareholders  in  the  Dublin 
and  Armagh  Inland  Railway  Company,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Railway  Companies  Dissolution  Bill.— By  Mr.  Hume, 
from  Gloucester,  complaining  of  the  Break  of  Gauge  on 
Railways.— By  Viscount  Bernard,  from  Inhabitants  of 
the  Town  of  Innoshannon,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Acts. — By  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
combe, from  Landowners  of  Glasgow  and  Vicinity,  for 
Alteration  of  Law  respecting  Service  of  Heirs  (Scotland). 
— By  Lord  John  Manners,  from  the  Vicar  of  Yardley,  com- 
plaining of  Alienation  of  Tithes. 

HAYDOCK  LODGE  ASYLUM— POOR  LAW 
COMMISSION. 
Mr.  W.  0.  STANLEY  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  respect  to  an  allegation 
contained  in  a  petition  from  Dr.  Roberts, 
of  Bangor,  as  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  called 
Haydock  Lodge.  The  allegation  of  that 
petition  was,  that  the  establishment  in 
question  was  under  the  influence  or  con- 
trol, and  established  by,  parties  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners; 
and  that  Mr.  Mott,  tho  ex- Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, was  president  of  the  asylum. 


The  question  he  wished  to  ask  was,  whe- 
ther any  communication  had  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Coode,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
and  the  Commissioners,  on  the  subject; 
whether  Mr.  Coode  had  resigned  his  situa- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  be  ready 
to  produce  any  minute  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  relative  to  the  subject? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said:  Sir,  when  I  saw 
the  petition  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers,  I  had  received  no  previous  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  it;  hut,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statements  contained  in  that 
Petition,  I  wrote  an  official  letter  to  the 
'oor  Law  Commissioners,  desiring  them 
to  communicate  to  me  officially  the  in- 
quiries which  they  had  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  result  is,  that  I  have  received 
an  official  answer  to  that  letter,  which  con- 
tains a  memorandum  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Coode,  and  information  that  Mr.  Coode 
is  no  longer  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Commission.  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  laying  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  copies  of  my  letter  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  their  answer.  I 
have  not  yet  received  a  full  answer 
on  the  subject  from  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners. I  expect  one  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  receive  it, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  lay  before  Parliament 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence.  Sir,  I 
will  now  trouble  the  House  with  an  expla- 
nation which  is  personal  to  myself,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Mott,  formerly  an  Assist- 
ant Poor  Law  Commissioner,  who  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
Times  newspaper  contained  two  days  ago 
an  allegation  as  to  myself,  unintentionally 
erroneous  I  am  certain,  but  still  grossly 
erroneous.     The  statement  was  this  : — 

"  Mr.  Mott  became,  we  believe,  the  editor  of  an 
unsuccessful  journal  in  Sir  James  Graham's  neigh- 
bourhood, and  under  his  especial  patronage." 

Now,  I  have  to  state  to  the  House  that 
Mr.  Mott  is  personally  altogether  unknown 
to  me,  and  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  an 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  for 
nearly  four  years  ;  and  the  only  origin  of 
this  error  that  occurs  to  me  as  possible, 
consists  in  the  fact  which  I  will  now  state 
to  the  House.  Mr.  Mott,  in  the  year,  I 
think,  1843— on  the  11th  of  March,  1843 
— became  editor  of  a  work  called  the  Poor 
Law  Guide,  which,  so  far  from  being  con- 
ducted in  my  neighbourhood,  was  edited  in 
London,  and  I  think  printed  by  Bradbury 
and  Evans,  and  published  by  Mr.  Onwhyn. 
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On  the  1st  of  October,  1842,  there  was  I 
another  publication  issued,  called  the  Union 
Gazette,  edited  by  a  gentleman  named 
Marryatt.  That  paper,  published  weekly, 
contained  information  on  the  subject  of 
paupers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
who  had  deserted  their  families  ;  and  the 
board  of  guardians  of  Longtown,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  applied,  in  the  year  1842, 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  know 
if  they  might  have  permission  to  take  in 
this  work,  as  being  convenient  in  their 
proceedings.  The  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers answered  that  application  by  stating, 
that  if  the  information  contained  in  that 
publication  was  considered  useful  by  the 
board  of  guardians  in  question,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  take  in  that  publication,  and 
to  charge  it  on  the  rates.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour of  being  chairman  of  that  board  of 
guardians,  but  I  was  not  cognizant  of  this 
particular  transaction.  Now,  Mr.  Mott, 
in  the  first  number  of  his  publication,  in 
March,  1843,  having  a  knowledge,  from 
some  source  or  another  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted,  of  this  answer  to  the  Long- 
town  board  of  guardians,  published  the  let- 1 
ter,  but  omitted  to  state  all  the  circum- 
stances and  the  names,  and  left  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  that  the  board  of  guar- 
dians were  authorized  to  take  in  the  pub- 
lication in  which  it  appeared.  Nothing 
could  be  more  irregular  than  this  transac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mott.  1  repeat, 
that  he  has  ceased  for  four  years  to  be  an 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner ;  and, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  The  Times 
was  led  into  error  by  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned,  1  cannot  understand  on 
what  ground  such  a  statement  can  have 
found  its  way  into  that  journal.  But  it  is 
due  to  myself  to  state  that  Mr.  Mott  was 
never  at  any  time  editor  of  a  newspaper 
under  my  especial  patronage. 

Mr.  W.  0.  STANLEY  said,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
referred  to  The  Times,  it  might  appear  to 
the  House  that  ho  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  been 
in  some  way  connected  with  what  had  ap- 
peared in  that  paper.  He  begged  to  state 
that  ho  had  never  known  anything  about 
the  article  in  The  Times,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  the  most 
material  part  of  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  been  answered,  which 
was,  whether  any  parties  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  had  had  any 
speculation  with  Mr.  Mott  in  connexion 
with  this  lunatic  asylum.     It  could  not  re- 


quire any  time,  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties of  Somerset-house,  to  give  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  had  already  stated 
that  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  On  the  day  but  one 
following  he  received  an  answer,  informing 
him  that  Mr.  Coode  no  longer  held  office 
under  them.  [Mr.  T.  Duncombb:  Why?] 
I  think  Mr.  Coode  was  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  Haydock-lodge  in  a  man- 
ner not  inconsistent  with  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Mott,  who  was  the  master  of  the  asylum,  did 
not  hold  office  under  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, as  district  auditor ;  and  whether 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  from  their 
connexion  with  him,  had  not  been  cogni- 
zant of  all  the  circumstances? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  The  last  part  of  the 
question  will  be  easily  answered  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  Commissioners,  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  lay  on  the  Table.  In  answer  to 
the  first  part,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Mott  is  auditor  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict, being  chosen  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, of  which  the  hon.  Member  must 
be  cognizant,  whereby  the  choice  of  audi- 
tors rests  with  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  a 
district. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

SIR  R.  PEEL'S  EXPLANATION. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising, 
Sir,  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  re- 
suming the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Murder  in  Ireland,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to 
obstruct,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  public  business  by  any  explana- 
tion of  a  personal  nature.  I  deeply  regret 
that  it  should  bo  necessary  for  me  to  avail 
myself  of  the  privilege  (perhaps  a  doubtful 
one,  as  I  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  the 
debate),  of  making  any  observations  upon 
the  Motion  for  reading  the  Order  of  the 
Day ;  but,  Sir,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  Gentleman,  however  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  proceea- 
ing  with  the  public  business,  however  he 
may  regret  the  obstruction  of  that  business 
by  personal  explanations,  however  rigid  his 
adherence  to  the  forms  of  this  House — 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  there  be  any  Mem- 
j  ber  who  now  hoars  me,  in  whose  estimation 
I  should  not  suffer  were  1  not  to  avail  myself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  noticing  that 
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which  took  place  in  this  House  on  Monday 
last. 

I  thank  the  House,  at  least  the  great 
majority  of  the  House,  for  their  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  my  appeal  to  them  to  sus- 
pend their  judgment  upon  the  accusations 
which  were  directed  against  me  until  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  my  defence. 
There  was  on  the  part  of  this  House  a 
general  and  a  generous  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  that  appeal.  They  felt,  Sir,  that 
I  must  labour  under  no  small  disadvantage 
in  being  called  upon  to  answer  accusations 
which  might  have  been  preferred  at  any 
time  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the 
means  of  defence  were  more  within  my 
reach,  and  the  opportunities  of  elucidat- 
ing the  whole  matter  were  greater  than 
they  can  he  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years.  I  little  thought  that  I  should  have 
been  called  upon  in  the  year  1846  to 
answer  accusations  connected  with  the 
transactions  of  1825,  1827,  and  1829. 
There  hare  been  great  political  conflicts 
and  great  political  excitement  since  that 
period.  Since  the  first  period — since  1 825 
— there  has  been  the  severance  from  Mr. 
Canning;  the  formation  of  his  Government; 
the  formation  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Goderich;  the  union  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Canning  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
myself  in  1828;  the  separation  from  us 
of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
same  year,  on  matters  totally  unconnected 
with  the  reputation  or  character  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Then  followed  the  fierce  con- 
flicts of  1829,  when  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
propose  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic 
question.  In  1830  the  Government  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — the  combination 
of  parties  against  that  Government,  and  the 
loss  of  power  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  those  who  held  office  under  him;  then 
followed  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
the  severe  conflicts  of  Reform;  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Government  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  1834;  and  the  formation  of  that 
Government  over  which  I  presided  in  1835, 
attempting  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
country  by  a  minority  of  this  House  for 
about  three  months,  when  I  yielded  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite;  and  the 
formation  of  their  Government  in  1835 
ensued.  Surely  after  such  a  series  of  party 
contentions,  I  was  justified  in  presuming 
that  the  events  of  1825, 1827,  and  1829,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  the  subject  of  crimi- 
nation against  me,  were  buried  in  obli- 
vion; and  many  years  ago  every  document 
connected  with  those  events  had  been  sent 


to  a  distance  from  London,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  them  for  any  purpose  of  explanation 
or  defence.  When  the  speech  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  made  on  Monday  night, 
I  had  not  the  means  of  access  to  a  single 

Eaper  ;  occupied  as  I  was  by  urgent  pub- 
c  duties,  I  was  unable  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  their  deposit;  the  private  sec- 
retaries by  whose  aid  the  correspondence 
of  that  period  was  conducted  have  passed 
away;  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
had  been  sent  to  my  country  residence  in 
Staffordshire.  It  has  been  examined  by 
those  who  were  no  parties  to.  the  conduct 
of  it,  and  who  have  brought  to  London  a 
confused  and  complicated  mass  of  docu- 
ments, from  which  I  have  for  the  last 
three  days  been  attempting  to  collect  the 
materials  for  my  vindication  from  charges 
directed  against  my  veracity  and  honour. 
Sir,  when  I  heard  those  charges,  I  hada  per- 
fect conviction  that  they  were  unfounded.  I 
listened  to  them  with  that  calmness  which 
results  from  the  conscious  knowledge  that 
they  were  not  founded  in  truth,  but  yet  with 
that  anxiety  which  every  man  must  feel 
who  fears  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  he  may  not  be  enabled  to  establish 
that  complete  and  satisfactory  defence 
which  he  could  have  made,  if,  in  common 
fairness  and  common  justice,  such  accusa- 
tions had  been  preferred  when  the  memory 
of  those  who  heard  the  debates,  and  took  part 
in  them,  was  yet  recent;  when  I  could  have 
referred  to  personal  friends  whether  I  had 
used  this  or  that  expression;  when  I  could 
have  trusted,  not  merely  to  the  recollection 
of  friends,  but  to  the  honour  and  genero- 
sity of  political  opponents,  for  their  con- 
firmation of  my  own  impressions  as  to 
facts,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  Sir,  that  advantage  is  denied  me; 
and,  debarred  of  it,  I  am  now  to  answer 
these  charges.  I  confine  myself  to  the 
charges  and  to  the  evidence  by  which  they 
are  suported.  Nothing  else  shall  I  notice. 
If  there  beother  charges  and  other  evidence, 
they  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  at 
the  time.  It  will  not  be  just,  on  a  second 
occasion,  to  prefer  new  charges  incul- 
pating my  honour,  unless  the  evidence  on 
which  those  charges  rest  be  at  once  brought 
forward  in  the  fullest  manner.  If  there 
be  other  evidence,  hitherto  withheld,  of 
which  I  am  not  cognisant,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it;  but  I  ask  this  House 
again  to  be  generous  and  just  enough  to 
suspend  their  judgment  on  any  new  alle- 
gations, and  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
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repelling  any  new  evidence,  if  new  evi- 
dence is  to  be  adduced. 

Sir,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  myself  from  the  charges  which  the 
House  has  heard;  and,  whatever  may  he 
the  difficulties  I  have  to  contend  against, 
if  I  do  not  succeed  in  establishing  to  the 
conviction  of  every  honourable  mind,  not 
biassed,  not  thwarted  by  party,  that  those 
charges  are  utterly  without  foundation,  I  shall 
retire  from  this  discussion  with  deep  mortifi- 
cation and  poignant  disappointment.  What, 
Sir,  are  those  charges,  and  the  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  forward  in  their 
support?  When  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  rose  to  speak  on 
Monday  night,  the  question  at  issue  was 
this: — On  a  preceding  night,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn — a  Member 
of  Parliament  in  1826,  in  1827,  1828, 
and  1829,  the  relative  and  private  secre- 
tary of  Mr,  Canning,  and  fully  cognizant  of 
Mr.  Canning's  feelings — brought  forward, 
at  a  late  stage  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Bill,  and  not  upon  any  question  affecting 
the  character  of  Mr.  Canning,  this  charge 
against  me.     The  noble  Lord  said — 

"  That  was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net in  1827 ;  hut  in  1829  the  right  hon.  Baronet  told 
the  House  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  on  that 
subject  (the  Catholic  question)  in  1825,  and  had 
communicated  that  change  of  opinion  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool.  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  1827,  from  getting  up  in 
his  place,  and  stating  that  he  had  severed  himself 
from  Mr.  Canning's  Government  because  he  could 
not  support  a  Government  of  which  the  Chief 
Minister  was  then  favourable  to  the  measure, 
which  it  appeared  afterwards  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  approved  of  two  years  before." 

Such  was  the  charge  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn.  He  asserted  that  I  had 
declined  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  as  Prime 
Minister  in  1827,  upon  the  ground  that  I 
was  adverse  to  the  removal  of  disabili- 
ties from  the  Roman  Catholics;  that  1  ob- 
jected to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Canning  being  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Said  the  noble  Lord,  "  in  1829,  in 
bringing  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, you  informed  the  House  that  in  1825 
your  opinions  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion had  changed;  you  intimated  that  change 
of  opinion  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding that  admitted  change  of 
opinion  in  1825,  you  refused  to  act  with 
Mr.  Canning  in  1827."  I  said  at  once 
— not  imputing  to  the  noble  Lord  any 
wilful  mis-statement — that  the  charge  was 
altogether  unfounded.  I  never  did  inform 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  1825  that  my 


opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  were 
changed;  but  this  I  told  Lord  Liverpool — 
that  1  was  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
Home  Department,  responsible  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  with  the  charge  of 
almost  every  domestic  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  that  in  1825,  on  three 
great  questions  vitally  concerning  Ireland 
— the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabili- 
ties, the  curtailment  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy — I  was  in  a  minority;  that  all 
my  Colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  having  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  opposed 
to  me  on  these  questions;  and  that  in  regard 
to  those  qustions  they  were  acting  in  con- 
cert with  my  political  opponents.  I  said 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1825,  "This  is  not 
seemly;  this  is  not  right;  I  seek  to  be  re- 
moved from  my  position,  and  no  longer  to 
remain  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs in  Ireland."  And  there  the  matter 
rested,  until  the  speech  of  the  Member 
for  Shrewsbury,  on  Monday  last,  implied 
that  my  defence  was  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, that  I  was  not  justified  in  giving 
that  denial  to  the  noble  Lord.  He  insinu- 
ated that  there  was  some  letter  of  mine  to 
Lord  Liverpool  in  existence  which  proved 
that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that 
there  had  been  not  only  a  wish  to  relinquish 
office,  but  that  there  was  a  change  of  opin- 
ion, on  my  part,  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question.  He  cited  as  a  proof  of  that  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Iteview,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  I  had  the  copy  of  that 
letter  in  my  desk.  To  this  I  replied,  that 
those  who  made  such  an  assertion  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  prove  it;  that  I  challenged 
the  production  of  any  such  letter;  and  I 
promised  that,  if  the  copy  of  it  existed,  and 
was  in  my  possession,  it  should  be  produced 
by  mc.  It  is  most  material,  before  I  proceed, 
that  wo  should  correctly  understand  what 
are  the  charges  preferred  against  me,  and 
on  what  grounds  they  are  supported.  I 
have  no  right  or  wish  to  plead  any  statute 
of  limitations.  I  know  that  a  public  man 
is  required  to  confute  charges  of  this  na- 
ture, whatever  be  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  transactions  took  place.  I  desire  no 
evasion.  I  say  not  now  a  word  about 
the  motives  of  my  acccusers.  I  seek  to 
gain  no  prepossession  in  my  favour  from 
questioning  those  motives.  I  desire  to 
meet  the  charges  themselves;  and  for  that 
purpose,  as  a  preliminary,  distinctly  to 
state  the  purport  and  effect  of  them.  They 
amount,  first,  to  an  assertion  or  insinuation 
that  some  letter  was  written  by  me  to  Lord 
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Liverpool,  in  the  year  1825,  intimating  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question; 
secondly,  that  whether  or  no  that  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place,  or  whether  or 
no  it  had  heen  communicated  to  Lord  Li- 
verpool, still  that  I  had  in  my  place  in  Par- 
liament in  1829  distinctly  avowed  that 
there  had  heen  this  change  of  opinion. 
That  was  the  second  charge;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  possible,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine  a  reason  for  it,  that,  although  no 
change  of  opinion  had  taken  place,  and  no 
communication  had  heen  made  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  I  may  still  have  informed  the 
House  in  1829  that  I  had  changed  my 
opinion  in  1825,  and  intimated  that  change 
to  Lord  Liverpool.  The  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  was  this  :  There  was  a 
report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  of  a 
speech  made  by  me  in  1829,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  I  had  informed  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  1825  that  "the  time  was  come 
when  something  respecting  the  Catholics 
ought  to  be  done."  Now,  that  is  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  charge.  These  are  the  ex- 
pressions upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
founds  the  charge  that  1  had  informed  Lord 
Liverpool  that  a  change  in  my  opinion  on  the 
Catholic  question  had  taken  place.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  say  —  for 
I  wish  to  state  most  fully  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  against  me — whether  it  be 
actual  or  plausible  —  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  "  The  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment employed  an  independent  class  of 
reporters,  men  of  high  eminence,  men  of 
peculiar  attainments  in  the  art  of  short- 
hand writing  ;  the  Mirror  of  Parliament 
was  published  once  in  three  days,  and 
therefore  there  was  a  strong  presumption 
that  its  reports  were  accurate  ;  and,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  there  is 
strong  corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  to  be 
found  in  The  Times  newspaper,  which 
contains  a  report  having  in  it  the  same 
words  which  occur  in  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament. Consequently  there  is  a  con- 
firmation, from  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent authority,  of  the  correctness  of  the 
report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.*' 
There  was  also  other  evidence  corrobo- 
rative of  the  accuracy  of  that  report  in  the 
fact  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  speaking 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1829,  referred  to  the  report  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  assumed 
the  correctness  of  it.  These  are,  I  think, 
the  grounds  on  which  the  charges  to  which 
I  have  referred  rested.    There  is  also  an- 


other charge,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a 
suppressio  veri  —  and  that,  for  unworthy 
purposes,  1  had  mutilated  and  garbled  the 
report  of  the  speech  which  I  made  in  1829 
in  bringing  forward  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, omitting  the  passage  inserted  in  the 
report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 
There  may  have  been  other  less  important 
charges;  but  these  are  the  three  charges 
immediately  insisted  upon.  I  think  I  have 
correctly  stated  the  gravamen  of  the  charges, 
and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  sustain  them. 

Sir,  I  shall  first  address  myself  to 
this  question — did  I  intimate  to  Lord 
Liverpool  in  the  year  1825,  or  at  any 
other  period,  that  my  opinion  upon  the 
Catholic  question  had  undergone  a  change, 
and  that  1  was  prepared  to  support  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  ?  First,  I 
will  refer  to  the  course  which  I  took  in  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1825;  and  1  ask  whe- 
ther that  course  was  consistent  with  such 
an  intimation  as  that  1  am  asserted  to  have 
conveyed  to  the  head  of  the  Government? 
The  House  will  probablv  recollect  that 
Sir  F.  Burdett  brought  forward  the  Ca- 
tholic question  in  1825.  He  began,  as 
usual,  by  moving  for  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  During 
the  progress  of  that  discussion  two  other 
measures  were  proposed,  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  success  of  the  main  measure, 
and  called  on  that  account  "the  wings," 
the  one  for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  freeholders  in  Ireland  entitled  to  vote  in 
counties,  the  other  for  granting  stipends 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1825,  that  Sir  F. 
Burdett  brought  forward  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. I  took  a  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
Motion  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
Committee,  and  I  then  stated,  in  conclud- 
ing my  speech — 

"  Without  dwelling  on  the  objections  as  to  the 
time  at  which  this  Motion  was  proposed,  or  its 
present  expediency,  he  openly  announced  his  ob- 
jection to  its  principle.  He  should,  therefore, 
pursue  the  course  which  hitherto  he  had  uniformly 
persisted  in,  and  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
measure." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Sir  F. 
Burdett  said,  in  reply — 

"  He  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (mean- 
ing me)  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  had 
declared  that  his  objection  went  to  the  principle, 
and  not  to  the  details  of  the  question  of  Catholio 
emancipation." 

There  was  a  considerable  majority  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Motion  so  made  by  Sir  F. 
Burdett :  the  numbers  voting  for  it,  247; 
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against,  234 :  the  question,  therefore,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  13.  The  second 
reading  of  that  Bill  came  on  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1825,  when  I  find  it  reported — 

"  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  heard,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity, 
the  avowal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh,  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinions  upon  it.  If  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  had  changed  his  own  opinion,  he  should 
have  been  most  ready  to  avow  it ;  but,  as  he  had 
not  changed  it,  he  trusted  that  his  hon.  Friends 
would  give  him  the  same  credit  for  purity  of  mo- 
tive in  retaining  it,  that  he  gave  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Armagh  in  abandoning  it." 

The  second  reading  of  that  Bill  was  car- 
ried by  268  to  241 — a  majority  of  27. 
The  third  reading  came  on  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1825.  I  again  spoke;  for,  as  I  com- 
plained at  the  time,  the  weight  of  debate 
fell  chiefly  on  myself  and  two  or  three 
others.  I  had  said  on  a  previous  occasion, 
that  I  was  not  prepared  to  support 
the  total  removal  of  disabilities — that  I 
thought  the  chief  offices  in  the  Execu- 
tive Government  ought  to  be  reserved  to 
those  who  dissented  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion — that  from  the  Legislature 
Roman  Catholics  ought  to  continue  ex- 
cluded— that  1  retained  those  opinions, 
and  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in 
the  Legislature  or  to  the  chief  offices  in  the 
Executive  Government.  What  I  had  pre- 
viously stated  was,  that — 

"  If  the  Legislature  and  the  chief  executive  of- 
fices of  the  State  were  reserved,  and  all  others 
opened  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  did  not  consider 
there  would  be  just  ground  of  complaint." 

And  I  said,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1825— 

"  Believing  as  I  did  that  those  exceptions  and 
this  exclusion  ought  still  to  be  continued,  and 
the  conviction  of  my  mind  remaining  unaltered 
by  any  of  the  arguments  I  had  heard,  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  that  conviction,  and  to  the  Crown, 
of  which  I  was  a  Minister,  to  persevere  in  the 
course  I  had  adopted." 

After  such  declarations  publicly  made  in 
Parliament,  is  it  probable  that  I  could  have 
gone  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  in- 
formed him  that  my  opinion  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  had  undergone  a  change, 
and  that  I  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims?  It  was  after  the  10th  of  May — 
after  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill — after  I 
had  been  in  a  minority  on  every  division, 
and  also  in  a  minority  on  the  two  other 
Bills  which  were  called  "  the  wings  "  of 
that  measure  ;  it  was  subsequently  to  the 
10th  of  May  that  I  intimated  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, that,  with  these  majorities  against  me, 
and  with  a  divided  Cabinet,  I  had  an  ob- 


jection to  remain  in  office;  that  my  position 
in  the  Government,  charged  as  I  was  with 
the  administration  of  Executive  affairs  in 
Ireland,  and  defeated  on  Bills  vitally  con- 
cerning Ireland,  had  become  untenable; 
and  I  asked  to  be  relieved.  It  was  be- 
tween the  10th  of  May  and  the  20th  of 
May  that  my  communications  on  that  sub- 
ject with  Lord  Liverpool  took  place ; 
that  I  intimated  my  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  office;  that  I  subsequently  intimated 
my  reluctant  consent  to  retain  it.  This 
important  fact  had  occurred  in  the  inter- 
val :  the  Relief  Bill  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Lord  Liverpool 
had  made  a  more  decided  speech  against 
the  Catholic  claims  than  on  any  previous 
occasion;  and  the  Bill  had  been  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
by  a  majority  of  forty-eight.  It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  were  in  favour  of  the  views  I  took 
on  the  Catholic  question.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  me  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
my  retirement  from  office  would  lead  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  Government ;  that 
Lord  Liverpool  would  retire  in  the  event 
of  my  resignation;  and  consequently  that 
the  whole  responsibility  of  breaking  up 
the  Government  would  rest  with  me. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  there  was  a  debate  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  present  Lord  Monteagle 
(then  Mr.  Spring  Rice)  brought  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  On  that  occasion, 
after  my  interviews  with  Lord  Liverpool, 
I  took  part  in  the  discussion;  and  this 
was  the  language  I  held  on  the  26th  of 
May,  in  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Brownlow  in  the  course  of  the  debate : — 

"  His  hon.  Friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an 
apology  from  him  for  continuing  of  the  same 
opinion.  His  hon.  Friend  thought  it  Decenary 
to  call  upon  him  to  explain  why  he  too  was  not 
converted  by  the  evidtnee  of  Dr.  Doyle,  telling 
him  that  the  cause  was  hollow,  that  the  ground 
was  utterly  untenable.  Now,  he  admitted  that 
if  his  hon.  Friend  felt  the  ground  untenable,  that 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  abandoning  it.  He 
admired  his  hon.  Friend's  sincerity  ;  and,  if  be 
himself  had  felt  the  same  motives,  he  would  have 
followed  the  example  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and 
defied  all  attacks  for  so  doing.  But  he  would 
beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupy  ground  which  he 
did  not  feel  untenable.  He  would  beg  to  be 
allowed,  with  those  who  thought  with  him,  to 
continue  of  the  same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same 
light  had  not  broken  in  upon  them  which  had 
broken  in  upon  his  hon.  Friend/' 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  me  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1825,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who,  I  firmly  believe, 
was  entirely  cognizant  of  what  had  pre* 
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viously  taken  place  between  Lord  Liverpool 
and  myself.  Is  it  probable,  I  again  ask, 
that  I  should  have  held  that  language  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  the  face  of 
Parliament,  if  I  had  told  Lord  Liverpool 
that  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question 
was  changed  ?  I  imposed  no  restrictions 
of  secrecy  as  to  my  communications  with 
Lord  Liverpool.  Mr.  Canning  was  as 
much  in  Lord  Liverpool's  confidence  as  I 
was — probably  still  more;  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning  was  perfectly 
aware  of  what  had  passed,  namely,  that  I 
had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  responsibility  of  office  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself 
placed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1827,  before  Lord 
Liverpool's  illness,  when  I  had  not  the 
slightest  anticipation  of  so  early  a  termina- 
tion of  his  public  career,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic question  again  became  the  subject 
of  discussion;  and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1827 — (it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that 
Lord  Liverpool  became  incapable  of  trans- 
acting public  business) — I  said — 

"  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  still  retain  his  opin- 
ions as  to  what  was  the  system  which  the  country 
and  the  Legislature  ought  to  enforce.  He  thought 
it  ought  to  retain  all  the  existing  disabilities,  as 
far  as  related  to  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  offices  of  State. 

"If  his  opinions  were  unpopular"— observe, 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  then  taken 
place — "  he  had  now  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  stood  by  them  still,  when  the  influence 
and  authority  that  might  have  given  them  cur- 
rency were  gone,  and  when  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  be  suspected  of  adhering  to  them  with 
any  view  to  favour  or  personal  aggrandizement." 

I  most  fully  expected  in  1827  that  I 
should  be  again  in  a  minority;  and,  I  was 
prepared  to  take  the  same  course  as  in 
1825,  namely,  adhering  to  my  own  opin- 
ions, immediately  to  relinquish  office.  But, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  in  1827  there 
was  a  majority  of  four  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims.  The  course  I  had  thus 
taken  in  1827,  had  not  had  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning as  Prime  Minister.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning succeeded  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  I  at  once  intimated  to  him  that 
I  could  not  retain  office  in  consequence 
of  the  diversity  which  existed  in  our  opin- 
ions on  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 

Such  was  the  public  and  Parliamentary 
declaration  of  opinion  at  that  time.  It  is 
not  of  course  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
purport  of  the  confidential  communications 
that  may  have  taken  place  with  Lord  layer- 


pool.  If  I  could  find  that  I  had  intimated 
an  opinion  in  writing  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
I  should  produce  the  document  at  once; 
but  I  have  a  firm  impression  that  my  com- 
munication was  a  personal  one.  During  the 
discussions  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bill,  I  saw  Lord  Liverpool 
almost  every  day,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  formal  written  communications  to 
him.  My  impression,  as  I  stated  on  Monday 
night,  is,  that  there  was  no  written  com- 
munication between  us.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  such  is  the  fact ;  for 
I  find  that  in  1827,  when  speaking  in 
Parliament  on  this  subject,  and  when  the 
memory  would  have  a  hold  of  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  infinitely  more  strong 
than  it  can  be  expected  to  have  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years — I  find  that  I 
stated,  not  that  I  had  written  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, but  that  I  had  waited  upon  him  : — 

"  After  I  had  been  left  in  minorities  on  three 
different  questions  immediately  connected  with 
Ireland — the  Catholic  Question,  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise, and  the  Payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy — I 
waited  on  my  noble  Friend  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  I  told  him  that  I  anxiously  desired 
to  be  relieved  from  my  situation.  The  reply  of 
my  noble  Friend  was,  that  my  retirement  would 
determine  his  own." 

And,  again,  that  was  what  I  said  in  1827, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning. 

But  it  may  be  justly  observed,  "  There 
may  have  been  no  written  communication 
— it  may  have  been  verbal — have  you 
the  whole  correspondence  with  Lord  Li- 
verpool at  that  time?"  I  desired  the 
correspondence  for  seven  years  under  the 
letter  "  L"  to  be  brought  to  London,  and, 
on  searching  it,  I  find  that  my  written 
communications  with  Lord  Liverpool  at 
the  period  in  question  were  extremely  few. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  my  habits  of 
constant  personal  intercourse  with  Lord 
Liverpool  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 
There  is,  however,  no  letter  which  has  the 
remotest  bearing  upon  the  subject;  there  is 
no  letter  which  can  throw  the  slightest 
light  upon  it,  which  I  am  not  ready  to  pro- 
duce. Here  are  letters  written  to  me  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  1825;  some  may  think 
they  are  material;  others  may  think  they 
are  not.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  origi- 
nals. I  have  looked  into  the  letters  of 
other  years;  but  I  do  not  find  that  they 
have  any  bearing  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. I  do,  upon  ray  honour,  declare  that 
there  is  no  letter  passing  between  Lord 
Liverpool  and  myself  upon  this  matter 
which  I  am  not  most  willing  to  pro- 
duce,   I  am  willing  to  communicate  the 
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whole  in  extenso  to  any  Gentleman  who 
has  the  least  desire  to  consider  their  hear- 
ing. I  have  only  three  letters,  written 
in  1825;  and  the  House  will  judge,  whe- 
ther from  the  tenor  of  these  letters,  they 
give  the  slightest  colour  to  the  charge 
that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question. 
In  March,  1825,  I  had  been  in  a  mi- 
nority on  the  Motion  of  Sir  P.  Burdett. 
There  were  rumours  that  Lord  Liverpool 
had  himself  changed  his  opinions  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question.  It  was  most 
material  for  me  to  ascertain  whether  such 
were  the  case  or  not;  because  if  Lord 
Liverpool's  opinions  were  changed,  and  I 
was  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  were  additional  reasons  for 
my  retirement  from  office.  I  received  from 
Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1825,  this  letter:— 

"  (Private.) 

"  Fife-house,  March  10,  1825. 

"  My  dear  Peel  —  I  return  the  report  of  the 
Irish  Association.  I  have  thought  it  quite  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day,  to  send  an  article 
to  the  Cowrie/,  contradicting  the  reports  in  circu- 
lation respecting  any  change  in  my  sentiments 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question. — Ever  sin- 
cerely yours,  "  Liverpool." 

Is  it  very  likely  that  that  letter  should 
have  been  addressed  to  me  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, if  I  had  then  intimated  to  him  a 
change  of  opinion  on  my  part  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholics  ?  It  was  sub- 
sequent to  that  communication  that  I 
expressed  my  earnest  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  responsibilities  of  office. 
I  have  been  repeatedly  charged  with 
avidity  and  appetite  for  place.  I  know 
not  why  such  an  imputation  should  be 
thrown  out  against  me.  Having  acted 
several  years  as  Irish  Secretary,  I  volun- 
tarilv  retired  from  that  office  in  the  year 
181  o.  I  declined  to  become  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  in  1821;  and  when  I  did  re- 
sume office  in  1822  it  was  with  no  very 
gratifying  prospects,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  in  which  the  Government  was 
placed  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic aucstion.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1825,  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords 
took  place,  and  I  then  intimated  my  wil- 
lingness to  remain  in  offico  rather  than 
hear  the  responsibility  of  breaking  up 
tbe  Government.  I  find  the  following 
note  from  Lord  Liveq>ool,  written  after  the 
division  in  the  Lords  :— - 

"  (Private.) 

"  Fife-house,  May  19,  1820. 

"  My  dear  Peel— I  have  seen  Canning,  and 


should  be  glad  if  yon  oould  oall  upon  me  to-night 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  for  five  minutes, — 
Ever  yours,  "  LnmpooL. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  send  an  answer." 
My  impression  is,  that  at  that  interview  I 
repeated  to  Lord  Liverpool  my  earnest 
desire  to  retire,  hut  that  I  consented  to 
remain  in  office.  I  cannot  prove  cer- 
tainly at  this  distance  of  time  that  that 
interview  had  reference  to  the  Catholic 
question :  I  believe  it  had.  I  find  a 
letter  which  was  written  to  me  upon  an 
important  subject  by  Lord  Liverpool,  bear- 
ing date  the  15th  September.  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  at  Walmer  Castle  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he 
should  communicate  with  me  in  writing. 
He  writes : — 

"  Walmer  Castle,  September  15, 188*. 
"  (Most  confidential.) 
"My  dear  Peel — I  return  in  another  cover, 
Goulburn*s  letters.  Tou  may  wish  to  hear  from 
me  what  I  think  about  dissolution.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  22nd,  the  day  of  our  meeting.  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  with  Canning  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  the  inclination  of  his  opinion  is  to  put  off  the 
dissolution  till  next  year.  I  am  decidedly  for  the 
dissolution  now,  if  the  Catholio  question  is  to  re- 
ceive the  support  of  those  who  are  generally 
friendly  to  it  in  the  Government  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion. But  if  they  are  willing  tine  the  Ostaelie 
and  corn  questions  shall  remain  in  abeyanee  during 
the  next  year,  and  are  prepared,  therefore,  as  to 
the  former,  to  discourage  its  being  brought  on, 
and,  if  brought  on,  to  move  a  previous  qneiliun  or 
adjournment  upon  it,  in  that  ease  I  have  no  desire 
to  press  the  dissolution  during  the  present  atftumn. 
1  say  to  press  the  dissolution,  because  I  think  she 
reasons  for  and  against  it  are  nearly  balanced  ; 
and  I  can  readily  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  what- 
ever it  may  be.    I  hear  Lord  Wellesley  is  for  the 

dissolution  now,  and and  the  whole  — 

connexion,  for  very  opposite  reasons,  decidedly 
against  it. — Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  LrrxnrooL." 

There  are  mentioned  in  this  letter  two 
names  which,  with  permission  of  the 
Ilouse,  I  omit.  They  are  the  names  of 
persons  not  holding  office.  This  letter 
was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1825.  Is 
it  possible  that  this  letter  could  have 
boen  written  to  me  if  I  had  previous- 
ly intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  I 
had  changed  my  opinions  as  to  the 
Catholio  claims  ?  It  is  a  communication, 
"most  confidential,"  on  tho  probable 
hearing  of  a  dissolution  on  the  Catholic 
question  ;  and  it  is  surely  in  the  convic- 
tion that  my  opinion  is  in  concurrence 
with  his  own  that  Lord  Liverpool  thus 
confidently  writes  to  me.  Those  are  the 
three  letters  which  in  1825  I  received 
from  Lord  Liverpool.  Thoy  may  not  be 
in  themselvea  very  impoftaat,  Ml  they 
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surely  are  not  letters  that  would  have  been  I 
written  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  me  if  I  had 
intimated  to  him  a  change  in  my  opinions 
on  the  Catholic  question.  These  are  the 
whole  of  the  letters  in  my  possession 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  communication  alleged  to  have1 
taken  place  with  Lord  Liverpool.  In 
speaking,  in  the  year  1829, 1  stated  that  I 
held  in  my  hand  a  document  which  would 
prove  that  my  retirement  from  office  would 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Government. 
I  do  not  very  well  recollect  what  that  docu- 
ment was.  The  object  was  to  prove  that 
my  resignation  would  have  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Liverpool.  I  have  the 
strongest  impression  that  it  referred  to 
conversations  between  me  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
from  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  retire  in  the  event  of  my  re- 
signation. I  have  searched  for  the  state- 
ment, but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

I  have  been  hitherto  addressing  myself  to 
the  preliminary  question,  what  was  the 
communication  between  Lord  Liverpool 
and  myself?  I  now  come  to  the  second 
question,  which  is  a  different  one.  Though 
I  made  no  such  communication  as  that 
supposed  to  Lord  Liverpool,  did  I  in  1829 
declare  that  I  had  made  it  ?  The  whole 
foundation  for  the  charge  is  this — that 
I  said,  in  1829,  that  I  had  communi- 
cated in  1825  to  Lord  Liverpool  my 
opinion  that  something  as  to  the  Ca- 
tholics must  be  done.  I  am  not  going  i 
to  put  any  strained  interpretation  upon 
those  words.  I  positively  deny  that  I  used 
them.  I  deny  that  I  stated  in  1829  that 
I  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  in  1825 
that  the  time  had  come  when  something 
must  be  done  for  the  Catholics.  This 
second  charge  against  me  is  to  this  effect, 
that  in  1829  I  made  that  statement, 
and  afterwards  garbled  the  speech  in 
which  the  statement  is  alleged  to  have 
been  made.  Says  the  hon.  Gentleman 
tho  Member  for  Shrewsbury — 

"  I  am  making  no  charge  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  I  say  that  his  is  a  mutilated,  a 
garbled,  or,  to  use  the  softer  language  of  this 
House,  a  mutilated  report." 

[An  hon.  Member:  Corrected.]  Well,  "cor- 
rected." The  variation  in  the  reports  as 
to  that  expression  only  shows  that  too 
much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  them; 
and  yet  twenty  years  after  the  events 
have  taken  place  1  am  to  be  condemned 
on  account  of  discrepancies  in  newspaper, 


reports !  But  hear  my  answer  to  the 
charge  of  Monday  night.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman began  by  stating  that  he  adverted 
to  this  subject  with  the  deepest  pain.  He 
said — 

"  There  were  two  reports,  one  in  Hansard,  in 
which  members  corrected  their  own  speeches,  and 
another  in  tho  Mirror  of  Parliament,  in  which 
were  taken  down  by  the  most  skilful  shorthand 
writers,  most  of  them  men  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence, reports  of  everything  that  occurred  in 
Parliament,  which  were  published  every  three 
days." 

And  the  hon.  Gentleman  came  down  on 
Monday  night,  1  having  no  conception 
whatever  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  and, 
professing  that  he  approached  the  subject 
with  great  pain,  stated  also  that  ho  had  been 
making  careful  inquiry,  and  had  found  that 
there  was  an  independent  body  of  reporters 
reporting  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  not 
connected  with  the  public  press.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  a  connexion  with  the  press 
that  enables  him  to  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  these  points.  I  heard  his  state- 
ment, and  it  struck  me,  as  it  struck 
others,  that  evidence  of  concurrence  be- 
tween two  independent  and  separate  au* 
thorities  was  strong,  if  they  had  made  the 
same  report.  The  hon.  Gentleman  went 
on  to  say— • 

"  I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  most 
finished  shorthand  writers,  and  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence." 

Well,  Mr.  Barrow  is  dead,  and  reference  y 
to  him  is  impossible;  but  I  have  made  in- 
quiry from  others,  and  I  give  the  most  pe- 
remptory contradiction  to  the  statement  that 
the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  \ 
written  by  Mr.  Barrow.  I  deny  that  Mr. 
Barrow  was  the  reporter  at  all.  Mr.  Bar- 
row was  the  editor  of  the  publication,  and 
was  not  then,  though  he  might  have  been 
a  reporter,  in  the  habit  of  reporting  for 
tho  Mirror  of  Parliament  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
weight  to  his  charge,  having  told  the 
House  that  the  report  of  the  Mirror  was 
a  separate  and  independent  report  made  by 
men  of  high  character  and  attainments) 
went  on  to  say — 

"  I  had  the  discretion  to  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  speech  given  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  pub- 
lic papers  of  the  day,  and  I  find,  in  The  Times  of 
March  6,  1829,  the  report  is" — so  and  so. 

All  this  apparent  caution  invests  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  statement  with  additional  au- 
thority; it  shows  he  has  not  been  hasty  and 
indiscreet ;  that  he  does  not  prefer  a  charge 
against  me  on  an  individual  report  without 
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having  carefully  compared  and  collated  it 
with  other  reports;  and  he  asks  credit  for 
discretion  in  not  making  the  charge  upon  a 
single  one.  Finding  that  the  report  in  The 
Times  confirms  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  he  concludes  that  two  concur- 
rent reports  from  two  independent  authori- 
ties render  it  unnecessary  to  call  for  fur- 
ther evidence.  Now,  I  put  this  question 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman — As  you  have  had 
the  discretion  to  refer  to  the  report  in  The 
Times,  and  have  informed  the  House  that  it 
is  concurrent  with  that  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  have  you  had  the  discretion 
'  to  examine  other  reports  also?  There 
were  other  morning  papers  at  that  time, 
for  which  there  were  separate  and  inde- 
pendent reports,  and  as  you  took  the  pre- 
caution of  referring  to  one,  and,  finding  an 
apparent  concurrence,  have  informed  the 
House  of  that  fact,  and  have  concluded 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  evi- 
dence; allow  me  to  ask  if  the  same  sense 
of  justice  has  induced  you  to  examine  the 
other  reports  ?  •  Did  you  look  at  the  re- 
ports in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morn- 
ing Herald,  the  Morning  Post,  and  the 
Morning  Journal,  a  paper  which  was  set 
up  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  success  of 
Catholic  emancipation  ?  There  were  four 
other  papers;  as  you  hunted  up  the  report 
in  The  Times,  I  ask  the  question,  did  you 
examine  the  others  ?  If  you  did  not,  how 
came  you  to  limit  your  caution  and  discre- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  only  report 
that  seemed  to  give  a  confirmation  to  your 
charge  ?  If  you  did  examine  the  others, 
why  did  you  not,  in  common  honesty,  ad- 
mit the  discrepancy  they  exhibit  ?  Why 
did  you  not,  in  justice  to  me,  state  that 
which  is  the  fact,  namely,  that  each  report 
of  the  four  other  newspapers,  all  made  by 
separate  and  independent  reporters,  altoge- 
ther exclude  the  words  on  which  this  impu- 
tation is  founded  ?  Observe,  the  words  are 
these — "  The  time  has  come  when  some- 
thing with  respect  to  the  Catholic  claims 
ought  to  be  done,"  introduced  into  the  pas- 
sage in  which  I  said  I  wished  to  relinquish 
office.  This  appears  in  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament, and  those  identical  words  are  in 
The  Times,  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  these 
are  two  independent  reports.  I  will  now 
read  the  reports  of  the  other  papers :  this 
is  the  report  of  the  Morning  herald  : — 

"  But,  so  far  as  his  personal  conduct  wm  con- 
trasted with  that  of  1825,  ho  begged  to  he  allowed 
to  state,  that  in  that  year  ho  was  a  Minister  of 
the  Homo  Department,  and,  being  then  in  a  mi- 
nority on  tho  Roman  Catholic  question,  he  felt 
that  his  situation  waa  untenable.    He  did  not  at 


that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties 
which  had  devolved  upon  him ;  but  be  stated  to 
Lord  Liverpool  his  opinion  that  the  time  was 
come  when  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  du- 
ties and  responsibility  of  Irish  affairs,  being,  as  he 
then  was,  in  a  minority  on  the  question  that  had 
the  most  important  relations  to  them.  It  was  at 
that  time  notified  to  him  that  his  retirement  from 
office  would  involve  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  and 
others,  and  that  a  probable  consequence  of  that 
retirement  would  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament." 

See  what  reports  are !  The  speech  reported 
took  four  hours  in  the  delivery;  I  speak  it 
to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnish 
these  reports,  that  I  believe  they  are  influ- 
enced by  an  earnest  desire  to  he  correct  and 
just  to  all  parties;  but  how  can  they  avoid 
mistakes  of  this  kind  ?  Here  is  a  most  ma- 
terial one :  the  report  speaks  of  "a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,"  when  it  is  obvious  I 
must  have  said  a  dissolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  the  report  of  the  Morning 
Herald.  I  will  now  take  that  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle: — 

"  As  far,  Sir,  as  my  own  personal  experience 
goes,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  1825,  when  I,  being 
the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  was  ex- 
pected to  state  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, I  felt  my  situation  as  a  Minister  to  be  one  of 
considerable  difficulty,  charged  as  I  waa  with  the 
superintendence  of  Irish  aflairs,  and  yet  in  a  mi- 
nority in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  question  of 
so  much  importance  as  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. With  this  feeling,  I  sought  to  be  relieved 
from  the  duties  of  a  responsible  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  I  applied  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
stated  the  painful  situation  in  which  I  found  my- 
self, and  earnestly  pressed  to  be  relieved  from  it. 
It  was,  however,  signified  to  me  that  my  retire- 
ment from  office  would  determine  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  that  would  dissolve 
the  existing  Government." 

Now  for  the  Morning  Post,  which  took  a 
part  decidedly  against  me : — 

"  But,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  personally  con- 
cerned, he  must  state  that  in  the  year  1825,  when 
he,  as  the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department, 
found  himself  in  a  minority,  he  felt  at  least  the 
difficulty  of  his  position,  charged  as  he  was  with 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He 
did  at  that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  office.  He  did  then  state  to  Lord 
Liverpool  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  found 
himself  so  situated  as  to  require  to  be  relieved 
from  the  duties  of  the  station  he  had  filled.  He 
had  before  had  occasion  to  state  that  fact,  and  also 
to  add  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  said,  in  reply  to 
his  application,  that  if  he  (Mr.  Peel)  retired,  the 
Administration  must  be  broken  up,  for  that  he 
(Lord  Liverpool)  would  send  in  his  resignation 
also.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  proof  of  these 
frets." 

Is  not  this  a  marvellous  concurrence?  Bot 
I  come  now  to  a  still  more  hostile  paper, 
the  Morning  Journal,  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  defeating  the  meeaure 
of  1829 ;  the  Morning  Journal  •*J»— 
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"  So  far  as  my  personal  conduct  is  concerned, 
I  can  state  that,  in  1825,  when  I  was  Minister  for 
the  Home  Department,  I  was  in  a  minority  upon 
the  Catholic  question  in  this  House;  I  felt  this  at 
least  to  be  the  case,  that  my  situation  as  Minister 
was  untenable.  In  the  office  which  I  held  I  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland;  and,  finding  himself  in  a  minority  on  that 
question,  which,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  that 
country,  was  the  most  important  that  could  engage 
my  attention,  I  at  that  time  sought  to  bo  relieved 
from  the  responsibilities  connected  with  my  situa- 
tion. I  at  that  time  told  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Liverpool),  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  one  thing  at  least  must  be  done, 
namely,  that  I  should  be  relieved  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  office.  It  was  upon  that  occasion  noti- 
fied to  me  that  my  retirement  from  office  would 
lead  to  the  retirement  of  my  noble  Friend ;  that 
this  would  break  up  the  whole  Administration.  I 
should  have  wished  to  have  been  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  making  any  reference  to  this  correspond- 
ence. However,  I  am  ready  to  submit  it  to  the 
perusal  of  any  person  who  chooses  to  inspect  it." 

Here  is  an  exact  concurrence  in  the  purport 
of  the  speech  in  all  four  papers,  and  they  all 
omit  the  passage  about  the  time  "  haying 
come  when  something  with  respect  to  the 
Catholic  question  must  he  done."  The 
House  never  heard  till  I  stated  it,  that 
though  the  report  in  The  Times  did  appear 
to  lend  a  sanction  to  that  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  there  were  four  other  papers, 
with  separate  and  independent  reports, 
all  agreeing,  with  marvellous  accuracy, 
in  the  general  purport  of  what  I  said,  and 
all  omitting  the  passage  in  question.  Still 
when  one  paper  giving  an  independent 
report  agrees  with  the  report  of  another 
paper  as  to  a  particular  passage  of  a  speech, 
the  absence  of  that  passage  in  four  other 
reports,  however  strong  a  circumstance 
it  may  be,  does  not  altogether  destroy 
the  effect  of  such  concurrence.  There 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  concur- 
rence, particularly  when  Mr.  Barrow, 
this  able  and  intelligent  man,  an  inde- 
pendent reporter  for  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament, which  had  a  separate  class  of 
reporters,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  reporter  of  The  Times.  But  I  deny  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Barrow  wrote  that  report ;  I 
deny  the  fact  also,  that  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate class  of  reporters  for  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  I  have  inquired  into  this  sub- 
ject as  well  as  the  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  I 
state  this  fact,  which  I  can  positively  de- 
monstrate, that  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  report 
any  speech  for  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  state  also  this  other  fact,  that 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament  had  not  a  se- 
parate class  of  reporters.  I  deny  altoge- 
ther the  force  of  the  evidence  from  the  sup- 
posed accidental  concurrence— I  state  this 
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as  the  fact,  that  the  reporters  of  the  Mor-  *\ 
ning  Chronicle  and  The  Times  were  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Mirror  of  Parliament —  ' 
that  they  did  not  make  separate  reports —  ,. 
(it  would  have  been  absurd  if  they  had 
done  so) — but  they  met  together,  com-  ; 
pared  each  other's  reports,  and  sent  to 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament  that  which  gave  ', 
the  fullest  report  of  one  part  of  a  speech, 
and  that  which  gave  the  fullest  report  of 
another;  and  the  reports  of  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  were  concocted  from  the  reports 
so  furnished.  That  is  the  information  which 
has  reached  me,  and  which  I  can  establish 
by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  I 
eould  prove  what  I  state  by  taking  the 
report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and 
the  report!  of  The  Times,  Chronicle,  and 
Morning  Herald,  and  showing  that  the 
report  of  my  speech  inserted  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  is  a  mere  concoc- 
tion from  the  reports  of  the  three  news- 
papers. I  can  prove  that  whole  pages  are 
taken  from  one  or  other  of  those  papers, 
with  scarcely  the  variation  of  a  word,  or 
only  changing  the  person ;  altering  "he" 
into  "I;"  I  can  prove  it  by  the  fact,  that 
trifling  errors  which  by  some  accident  oc- 
curred in  the  report  made  for  The  Times, 
by  a  most  able  and  distinguished  reporter 
(Mr.  Tyas),  have  been  copied  in  the  Mir- 
ror  of  Parliament.  Then,  if  this  he  the 
case,  that  there  were  no  separate  reports 
for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament — if  they  were  ' 
taken  from  the  other  papers — and  if  in  this 
instance  the  reference  to  the  "  something 
that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Catholics" 
was  copied  from  The  Times;  what  becomes 
of  the  concurrence  between  them?  Does 
not  the  argument,  founded  upon  the  con- 
currence of  two  reports,  altogether  break 
down  ?  Well  then,  as  to  the  charge  of 
garbling  my  speech.  When  I  knew  I  had 
not  made  use  of  the  words  attributed  to  me, 
when  I  saw  that  the  newspapers  generally 
consulted  on  such  matters  had  excluded 
them,  was  I  not  justified  in  relying  on 
their  concurrence,  and  in  excluding  those 
words  also  ?  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  says 
he  finds  this  note  appended  to  the  speech  in 
Hansard,  "  Inserted  with  the  permission 
and  approbation  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel," 
and  that  remark  elicited  "  prolonged  cheer- 
ing ;"  as  if  I  had  sent  to  Hansard  a  cor- 
rected report  of  the  speech  with  the  sup- 
press™ veri,  and  begged  him  to  insert  it ! 
What  is  the  fact  ?  I  should  have  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  known  it. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  published  that 
speech,  and  had  the  copyright  of  it ;  the 
2A 
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publishers  of  Hansard's  Debates  applied 
for  my  permission  to  inBert  that  report, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Murray  to  grant  it; 
when  it  was  published  they  inserted  a 
note  in  order  to  show  that  this  was  not 
done  surreptitiously,  but  had  my  autho- 
rity and  concurrence.  I  observe,  that 
The  Times  reporter,  he  who  originally 
made  this  mistake,  and  inserted  the  words, 
"  something  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,"  regrets,  at  the 
end  of  the  report — though  other  reporters 
make  no  such  complaint — that  "  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  voice  was  occasionally  so 
low  that  he  was  but  indistinctly  heard  in 
the  gallery  ;"  and,  nineteen  years  after 
the  fact,  I  am  to  be  called  on  and  con- 
demned upon  that  report.  And  on  what 
ground  ?  Because  there  was  a  deaf  re* 
porter  for  the  The  Times.  Every  other  re- 
porter reported  me  correctly  :  The  Times 
reporter  made  a  mistake,  and  The  Times 
reporter  says  I  was  "  indistinctly  heard  in 
the  gallery." 

It  was  on  Monday  night  last,  that,  for 
the  first  time,  I  heard  of  any  discrepan- 
cies in  the  reports;  and  I  was  denounced 
as  a  garbler,  and  mutilator,  and  sup- 
pressor of  the  truth,  because  in  correcting 
my  speech  I  took  the  authority  of  four  re- 
ports against  one,  the  four  confirming  what 
was  my  own  impression.  I  think  I  have 
disposed  of  Mr.  Barrow  and  his  indepen- 
dent reports — this  man  of  intelligence  and 
education,  who  wrote  reports  which  I  have 
demonstrated  he  did  not  write.  I  have 
not  Mr.  Barrow  to  appeal  to ;  but  I  cannot 
doubt  he  would  deny  the  allegation  that  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  had  a  band  of  re- 
porters separate  and  distinct  from  the 
reporters  for  the  newspapers.  I  now 
come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  re- 
lates to  the  speech  of  my  right  lion.  Friend, 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull.  As  I  have  said, 
I  was  engaged  in  all  the  fierce  conflicts  to 
which  I  adverted  a  littlo  while  ago;  and  I 
never  heard  of  this  charge  before.  I  was 
not  aware  that  it  had  been  preferred  in 
1829  by  Sir  Kdward  Knatchbull.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  I  had  stated  in  1829  that 
my  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  had 
undergone  a  change  in  1 825,  such  a  state- 
ment would  have  been  utterly  at  variance 
not  only  with  the  fact,  but  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech  made  in  1 829.  I  said 
in  that  speech,  that  I  was  prepared  to  tako 
the  same  courso  then  which  I  had  taken 
in  1825 — namely,  resign  my  office;  but 
with  this  addition,  that  I  then  advised 
the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question, 


and  that   I   was  prepared  in  a  private 
capacity  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  a  measure  for  its  adjustment.     My 
speech  in  proposing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  in  1829,  was  delivered  on  the 
5th  March.     On  the  following  day,  the  6th 
of  March,  I  was  questioned,  not  why  I 
had  stated  that  in  1825  my  opinions  nad 
changed,  but  the  natural  question  was  put 
to  me — if  you  are  prepared  to  grant  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  in  1829,  why  did  you 
not  consent,  in  1827,  to  form  part  of  an 
Administration  of  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
to  be  the  head,  and  which  was  favourable 
to  concession  ?   That  question  was  put  to 
me  on  the  6th  of  March  by  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge.     With  respect  to  the  speech  of 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  I  know  well  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  would  be  incapable 
of  garbling   or   omitting  anything  in  a 
speech  of  his ;  and  I  wish  hon.  Members 
would  read  that  speech.     He  does  there 
assume  that,  in  the  statement  made  by 
me  on  the   5th  March,  I   had  used  the 
words  in  question  ;  but  might  not  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Knatchbull  have  seen  the  report  of 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  drawn  big 
inferences  from  that  report  ?  Here  let  me 
ask  one  other  question.  As  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  thought  it  right  to  col- 
late the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment with  that  in  The  Times  with  regard 
to  my  speech,  I  ask  him,  did  he  take  the 
same  course  with  respect  to  the  speech  of 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  trust  to  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment in  preferring  his  accusation  against 
me,  but  said  that  he  had  had  the  caution  to 
refer  to  The  Times,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  that  newspaper  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament 
Has  ho  takon  the  same  course  with  respect 
to  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  f 
Has  ho  compared  The  Times*  report  of  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  s  speech  with  the  re- 
port in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  f  Here 
is  the  report  of  that  speech,  which  appeared 
in  The  Times  newspaper,  and  which  con- 
tains not  one  single  word  of  the  accu- 
sation which  the  Mirror  of  Parliament 
represents  that  Gentleman  to  have  made 
against  me,  namely,  that  I  had  admitted 
that  in  1825  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
time  had  come  whon  concessions  should 
be  made  to  the  Catholics.     This  is  the  re- 
port of  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  s  speech  in  The 
Times  :— 

"  With  reference  to  the  oeeauon  he  alladed  lev 
he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  the  stats  of 
Ireland  and  the  country  were  the  waste  sf  Ms 
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present  polioy,  ought  not  the  measure  to  hare 
been,  in  justice  to  the  country,  conceded  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  If  the  same  grounds  of 
argument,  the  same  necessity  from  the  state  of 
Ireland  existed  then  as  at  present,  why  did  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  support  it  when  it  re- 
ceived the  aid  and  countenance  of  Mr.  Canning  ? 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  then  disco- 
vered the  necessity  of  concession,  why  did  he  op- 
pose Mr.  Canning  on  other  grounds  which  he  ha 
since  abandoned  ?  Mr.  Canning  was  the  power- 
ful, the  consistent,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
Catholics ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
1829,  saw  reason  for  adopting  the  line  of  policy 
invariably  maintained  by  that  distinguished  states- 
man, why  did  he  not  as  readily  see  it  in  1827, 
when  Mr.  Canning  was  alive  ?  " 

The  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  in 
the  report  of  The  Times,  there  is  not  one 
word  to  favour  the  supposition  that  Sir  E, 
Knatchbull  charged  me  with  having  as- 
serted, in  the  year  1829,  that  my  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  polic v  of  offering  further 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  under* 
gone  a  change  in  the  year  1825.  But, 
Sir,  I  have  not  contented  myself  with  a 
reference  to  The  Times  report  alone.  This 
accusation  is  not  in  the  report  of  the  Morn- 
ing Herald,  nor  in  that  of  the  Morning 
Journal.  I  will  take  up  the  Morning 
Journal  again.  Its  version  of  the  speech 
of  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  runs  thus  : — 

"  I  say,  then,  in  reference  to  that  period,  that 
if  the  policy  of  conceding  the  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics was  bo  strong  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman describes  it  to  be,  in  common  justice 
to  the  country,  in  common  justice  to  himself, 
that  was  the  moment  when  he  should  have  con- 
ceded them.  When  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  the 
advocate — the  able  and  the  consistent  advocate  of 
the  Catholio  claims,  first  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment a  measure  for  conceding  those  claims,  I  did 
not  consider  such  concession  either  expedient  or 
necessary.  Such  was  also  my  impression  when 
they  were  again  brought  forward  in  1827." 

Is  it  fair  to  condemn  me  because  there 
was  such  a  report  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Knatchbull  in  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  report  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est conception;  a  report  which  is  not  con- 
firmed by  that  of  The  Times,  or  the  Morning 
Herald,  or  the  Morning  Journal,  none  of 
which  attribute  the  expression  in  question 
to  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  ? — is  it,  I  say,  just  to 
impute  to  me  that  I  remained  silent  under 
a  charge  which,  so  far  as  my  recollec-i 
tion  serves  me,  was  never  made.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  Sir  Edward  I 
Knatchbull  was  or  was  not  absent  at  the 
time  my  speech  was  delivered;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  am  certain  that  he  is  totally 
incapable  of  garbling  or  mutilating  any 
speech  attributed  to  him. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  gone  through,  one  by 


one,  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me.  I  thank  the  House  for  the 
attention  with  which  they  have  listened  to 
me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  I  have  had  to  la- 
bour. Oppressed  with  public  business,  I 
have  had  to  devote  two  or  three  days  to 
the  collating  and  contrasting  of  newspaper 
reports,  of  speeches  delivered  many  years 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  charges 
founded  upon  such  an  authority,  preferred 
seventeen  years  after  the  transactions  in 
question  took  place.  I  trust  I  may  venture 
to  assert  I  have  succeeded  in  vindicating 
myself;  and  yet,  considering  the  difficulty 
in  which  I  was  placed,  how  possible  it  is 
that  1  might  have  failed !  I  might  not  have 
been  able  to  have  proved  my  case  so  com- 
pletely. But  1  have  had  the  willing  aid  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  public  press 
— gentlemen  beyond  my  influence,  beyond 
my  control.  Actuated  by  no  other  feelings 
than  those  which  are  suggested  by  a  love  of 
justice,  they  have  generously  come  forward 
to  supply  me  with  the  information  neces- 
sary for  my  vindication — the  information 
which  enables  me  to  deny  that  Mr.  Barrow 
reported  one  line  of  the  speech  in  1829— • 
which  enables  me  to  deny  that  the  Mirror  ( 
of  Parliament  had  a  band  of  reporters  in- ! 
dependent  of  the  public  press — which  ena-  • 
bles  me  to  shatter  to  pieces  the  hostile 
conclusions  which  are  founded  on  the  appa- 
rent concurrence  of  the  report  of  the 
Times  with  that  of  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  have  been  enabled  to  prove  that 
that  report  is  at  direct  variance  with  the 
reports  in  all  the  other  morning  newspapers 
* — to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  independent 
report — that  the  reason  why  an  equivocal 
expression  appeared  in  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament is  simply  this,  that  the  report  of 
The  Times  was  adopted  and  engrafted  into 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  his 
speech  by  a  passionate  representation 
of  his  veneration  and  affection  for  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  at  a  fit- 
ting time,  and  in  a  fitting  manner,  these 
are  feelings  which  are  to  be  held  in 
respect.  The  hon.  Gentleman  described 
Mr.  Canning  as  an  eagle;  he  spoke  of  him 
Is  the  rider  of  Bucephalus.  Ono  would 
have  supposed  that  he  had  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  all  his  intellect  to  magnify  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that  he  had 
submitted  to  some  great  personal  sacrifice 
on  account  of  his  devotion  to  Mr.  Canning. 
Why,  Sir,  if  he  has  those  feelings,  they 
Are  to  be  held  in  honour;  but  if  the  hen. 
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Gentleman  is  parading  these  feelings  of 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  wounding  a  politi- 
cal opponent,  he  is  desecrating  feelings 
which,  when  sincere,  are  entitled  to  esteem 
and  respeot.  So  far  from  succeeding  in  his 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  me,  he  is 
rallying  around  me  public  sympathy;  and 
exciting  public  indignation  at  the  time 
chosen  for  this  attack,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  fre- 
quently and  feelingly  complains  that  1  won't 
condescend  to  bandy  personalities  with  him. 
I,  Sir,  defend  myself  when  I  think  defence 
is  necessary;  1  defend  myself  now  on  ac- 
count of  the  plausibility  of  the  charge 
and  concatenation  of  circumstances  brought 
together  as  evidence.  But  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  so  industrious  in  his  research, 
as  to  point  out  at  what  house  on  a  cer- 
tain day  I  attended  a  certain  dinner,  I  say 
at  once  I  will  not  descend  to  his  details; 
I  know  not  where  the  dinner  to  which  he 
refers,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1827,  was  given, 
and  1  trust  the  House  will  pardon  me  if 
I  do  not  condescend  to  inquire.  No,  Sir, 
I  will  not  answer  that  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
will  not  inquire  whether  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  a  right  to  talk  about  "an 
organized  hypocrisy,"  "a  pharisaical  as- 
sociation.1' With  these  charges  and  these 
phrases  I  have  no  concern.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  determine  for  himself  with 
whom  and  on  what  occasions  he  will  de- 
scend into  the  arena  of  personal  contest. 
I  will  not  retaliate  upon  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. I  limit  myself  to  the  defence  of 
my  character  when  unjustly  attacked.  If 
new  and  unheard-of  charges  are  to  be 
brought  against  me — if  documents  of  which 
I  have  had  no  notice  are  to  be  produced 
against  me  after  my  successful  refutation  of 
the  argument  founded  upon  those  which 
have  been  produced,  then  I  put  in  a  preli- 
minary appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  this  House — I  entreat  them  to 
bear  in  mind  that  I  have  now  no  opportu- 
nity of  replying  to  new  charges.  If  new 
charges  are  to  be  preferred,  I  trust,  cither 
that  notice  will  be  given  to  me  of  the  na- 
ture of  them,  or,  if  it  be  not,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  again  accede  to 
my  appeal,  and  again  suspend  their  judg- 
ment until  the  time  shall  come  for  my  de- 
fence. 

Loud  G.  BENT1XCK  said:   Sir,  the 
charges  which  have  been  preferred  i 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  were       de  gy 
humble  individual  who  now  at 
and  not  by  my  hon.  F 


for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli).  It  was 
my  hon.  Friend  who  rose  to  defend  mo 
against  the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  ;  and  I,  therefore,  think  the  House 
will  agree  with  me,  that  it  becomes  me, 
rather  than  my  hon.  Friend,  to  get  up  and 
maintain  the  charge  which  I  meant  to 
make.  Sir,  I  was  not  in  this  House  in 
1826  or  in  1827  ;  but  I  was  a  Member  of 
this  House  in  1828,  and  I  was  a  Member 
of  this  House  in  1829;  I  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  I  heard  the 
question  asked  him  by  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge,  and  I  heard  his  answer  to  it.  I 
heard  also  the  speech,  the  crushing 
speech  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull;  I 
heard  the  answer ;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
show,  by  the  internal  evidence  of  those 
reports,  that  the  statement  which  I  have 
made  is  the  truth.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  stated  that  Mr.  Barrow  was  not  the 
reporter.  Why,  I  presume  there  is  not  a 
Gentleman  in  this  House  who  does  not 
know  that  to  a  speech  of  four  hours9 
length  there  would  be  four,  six,  or  twelve 
different  reporters ;  and  when  my  hon. 
Friend  spoke  of  Mr.  Barrow,  he  spoke  of 
him  as  the  head  of  the  establishment,  not 
as  actually  the  man  who  made  those  re- 
ports. But  I  appeal  still  to  those  reports : 
I  take  Hansard's  corrected  as  it  is ;  I 
will  take  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  show  by  the  internal 
evidence  which  these  afford,  that  what  I 
imputed  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  which  he  himself 
made.  Other  evidence— why  I  have  no 
other  evidence.  When  I  made  this  charge 
I  had  referred  to  the  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
and  to  nothing  else  ;  I  was  not  aware 
even  that  Hansard  had  been  submitted  to 
the  correction  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
Well,  I  will  go  into  those  reports.  What 
docs  the  right  hon.  Baronet  say  in  the 
outset  of  the  paragraph  ? 

44  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  beg  to 
say  that  my  own  course  on  this  question  is  tho 
same  as  that  which  suggested  itself  to  mo  in 
1825." 

Another  paragraph  stated  that  in  1829— 
and  we  all  know  what  was  the  course  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet — his  course  was 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1 825.  I  will  con- 
firm that  by  Hansard,  which,  in  the  cor- 
rected report,  says — 

N  Sc       at  mv  own  coarse  on 


His  quest] 
*  whs* 
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own  evidence,  and  we  have  the  report  of 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  to  attest  that 
his  conduct  in  1829  and  in  1825  were  the 
same.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  told 
you  they  were  not  independent  reporters, 
but  he  has  also  told  you  that  all  the  differ- 
ent corps  of  reporters  met  together,  that 
they  collated  and  compared  their  reports, 
and  that  a  selected  report  was  inserted  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament  The  reporters 
agreed  to  and  fixed  upon  that  report  which 
they  deemed  the  best  and  most  accurate. 
Why,  Sir,  if  I  had  wanted  evidence  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  what  better  evidence  could  I 
have  than  that  which  is  furnished  in  this 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ?  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  goes  on  to  say — 

"  After  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  de- 
cision, I  stated  in  1828  I  was  prepared  to  take 
the  course  I  had  been  prepared  to  take  in  1825." 

With  this  addition — 

"  I  intimated  to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  that  I  was  not  only 
prepared  and  anxious  to  retire  from  office,  but 
that  seeing  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  was 
setting  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims — in  what- 
ever station  I  might  And  myself,  I  could  no  longer 
feel  justified  in  opposing  them." 

"  To  this  I  add"— (and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  press  this  sentence) — 

"  For  this  great  object  I  was  prepared  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  consistency  and  friendship.  By  what- 
ever parties  the  settlement  of  the  question  was 
taken  up,  I  for  one  was  prepared,  in  whatever 
post  I  might  be,  to  support  any  measure  for  that 
purpose,  which  I  might  consider  compatible  with 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  establishment. 

So  that  this  was  the  addition — in  1825  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  seen  the  time 
was  come  when  a  concession  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  Roman  Catholics :  in  1825, 
he  was  prepared  to  retire  from  office,  and 
let  others  carry  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion ;  yet,  in  1829,  the  addition  was,  that 
he  himself  was  prepared  to  carry  it.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  referred  on  Monday 
night  last  to  the  question  of,  and  the 
answer  which  he  gave,  to  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge.  This  is  the  answer  that  he  gave 
to  that  noble  Lord.  On  the  8th  of  March 
he  said — 

"  The  noble  Lord  lias  asked  why,  in  1827, 
I  did  not  take  the  course  which  I  took  in  1828  ; 
and  why  I  did  not  consent,  in  1827,  to  assist  Mr. 
Canning  either  in  carrying  on  the  Government,  or 
in  an  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question  ?  To 
that  question  I  reply,  that  between  the  circum- 
stances in  1827  and  1828  there  was  this  material 
difference:  in  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  made 
that  proposal  to  me,  the  subject  had  been  dis- 


cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  new 
Parliament,  and  I  had  been  in  a  majority;  in 
1828  I  was  in  a  minority  ;  and  in  1828,  there- 
fore, I  took  the  course  I  took  in  1825." 

I  have  only  to  read  on  to  ascertain  what 
this  course  was  in  1828.  I  pursue  the 
speech,  and  1  find  that  he  states  that  in 
1828  he  proposed  to  retire,  having  been 
in  a  minority,  and  he  said — 

"  The  time  is  now  come — a  new  House  of 
Commons  having  decided  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  and  the  House  of  Lords  being 
opposed  to  concession  — when  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  settle  this  question,  and  to  that  attempt 
I  bend  myself." 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  entered  at 
great  length  into  this  matter  :  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  probabilities,  and  he  has  asked 
whether  it  was  likely  that  he  should  have 
taken  the  course  he  did  take,  and  have 
opposed  the  Catholic  question  in  1825,  if 
he  had  in  reality  communicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  that  he  was  prepared  to 
retire  from  office  to  allow  the  measure  to 
be  carried  ?  Why,  who  is  to  say,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  one  time  what  it  is  probable  he  will  do 
at  another  ?  He  told  you  what  he  did  in 
1828  ;  he  told  you,  when  opposing  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  that  he  then  said, 
something  must  be  done — the  question 
must  be  carried.  In  1831,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  twitted  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  with  the  course  which  he  had 
pursed.  It  then  pleased  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  go,  at  great  length  into  a 
statement  of  his  conduct  in  1828  ;  and 
what  did  he  say  was  his  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ?  In  1828,  he  said,  having  offered 
every  opposition  while  in  office,  and  having 
continued  it  to  the  last,  and  being  again 
left  in  a  minority,  circumstances  had 
arisen  which  had  produced  the  strongest 
impression  on  his  mind  that  there  was 
more  danger  in  resisting  than  in  consent- 
ing to  the  measure.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  even  said  that  his  opinion  on 
this  question  had  remained  unchanged, 
but  at  that  time  his  conviction  that  resist- 
ance should  be  offered,  was  counterbalanced 
by  doubts  and  apprehensions  with  respect 
to  the  evils  that  might  arise  in  Ireland. 
What  account  did  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
give  respecting  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
in  the  year  1828 — I  mean  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1828?  We  have  it  in  this  state- 
ment : — 

"  The  right  hon.  Baronet  stated,  that  in  the 
summer  of  1828,  at  least  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
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summer  of  that  year,  that  he  was  not  in  London  ; 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Premier  of  that  period,  stat- 
ing, that  if  it  should  ho  thought  necessary,  that  he 
would  propose  a  measure  upon  that  greatest  of  all 
questions ;  and  ho  should  at  once  set  aside  all 
considerations  of  false  delicacy,  and  do  that  which 
the  service  of  the  King  might  require.  No  fear 
of  inconsistency  should  prevent  him  from  doing 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  At  any 
hazard,  and  by  any  sacrifice  of  individual  feelings 
or  opinions,  he  should  be  prepared  to  propose 
whatever  measure  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  require.  lie  should  put  all  personal 
feelings  out  of  the  question.  He  avowed  that  he 
was  ready  to  quit  office,  and  he  believed  that  out 
of  office,  rather  than  as  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  should  be  most  useful  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  He  suggested  that 
his  authority  with  tho  Protestant  party  could  bet. 
ter  advance  the  object  in  view  if  he  did  not  hold  a 
place  in  the  Government.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
further  stated,  that  he  continued  to  entertain  the 
intention  of  quitting  office  until  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1829,  when  ho  was  told,  that  if  he  were 
then  to  retire,  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  tho 
King  would  bo  productive  of  the  most  unfavour- 
able effects  upon  the  question  of  Roman  Catholio 
relief.  He  did,  in  his  letter  to  the  Premier,  state, 
that  it  would  be  most  painful  to  his  feelings,  and 
very  injurious  to  his  character  as  a  public  man,  if 
he  were  to  remain  in  office  and  proposo  the  mea- 
sure of  emancipation." 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  told  the  world  that 
he  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  Government,  consistently  with  a  con- 
cession of  Roman  Catholic  claims.  But  it 
appeared  that  up  to  the  end  of  1828,  that 
is  to  say,  early  in  January,  1829,  he  came 
to  tho  conclusion  that  ho  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge the  wish  that  ho  entertained  of  re- 
signing, hut  rather  that  he  should  hold 
office,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  recon- 
cile his  sense  of  duty  with  a  repeal  of  tho 
penal  laws;  and  his  reason  for  taking  that 
course  soems  to  have  been  this,  that  in  the 
then  state  of  the  King's  opinions  it  would 
havo  endangered  tho  prospect  of  carrying 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  were  at  such  a  moment  to 
throw  up  office.  But  now  1  will  ask,  is  tho 
memory  of  hon.  Gentlemen  so  imperfect- 
is  the  memory  of  tho  country  so  feeble,  as 
that  any  one  amongst  us  should  have  for- 
gotten the  autumn  of  1828 — that  autumn 
which  immediately  followed  the  summer  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  bo  unequivo- 
cally and  unreservedly  expressed  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
to  the  noble  Duke  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  ?  Is  there  any  man  now  alive, 
aud  who  lived  in  those  days,  can  have  for- 
gotten the  triumphant  progress  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  made  as  the  apostle  of 
Protestantism  ?  Will  tho  country  ever  for- 


get that  he  opposed  Mr.  Canning  on  the 
question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  maims  in 
1827 — that  he  wrote  his  memorable  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  summer 
of  1828— that  he  had  the  assurance,  had 
the  courage,  in  the  year  1828,  to  go  down 
to  Manchester  as  the  apostle  and  the 
champion  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ?  Will 
it  ever  be  forgotten  that  he  made  a  pro- 
gress through  all  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts as  the  advocate  of  Protestantism  at 
a  time  when  he  had  deliberately  made  up 
his  mind  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic 
claims  ?  It  was  not,  as  I  have  said,  alone 
in  Manchester  that  he  appeared  as  the 
apostle  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  He  went 
to  Bolton,  he  went  to  Liverpool.  The 
world  had  heard  of  the  "  no  surrender 
oak'1 — they  had  heard  of  what  had  been 
done  with  reference  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet by  Mr.  Hulton,  of  Hulton— -they 
heard  of  the  snuff-box  presented  to  him, 
and  of  all  that  Mr.  Holhngshed  had  done. 
No  man  who  lived  in  those  times  could 
ever  forget  the  vast  assemblages  of  Pro- 
testants and  Orangemen  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  attended.  Who  would  then 
have  suspected  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  made  up  his 
mind  in  favour  of  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics?  And  now,  then,  I  think  that 
there  is  an  end  of  his  boasted  defence. 
You  now  see  the  little  regard  that  he  had 
for  his  engagements,  and  the  little  credit 
that  he  deserves  for  consistency.  The 
Houso  will  see  that  I  speak  my  mind 
plainly  as  a  man  should  do  when  he  ad- 
dresses plain  Englishmen — men  who  are 
free  from  all  guile.  I  ask  such  men,  could 
they,  remembering  the  great  dinners  which 
had  been  given  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  Lancashire — I  ask  them,  is  there  any 
one  amongst  tho  Members  of  this  House 
who,  for  a  moment,  can  suppose  that  his 
proceedings  upon  that  occasion  were  in- 
tended for  any  other  purpose  than  to  in- 
duce a  bolicf  that  he  intended  to  resist, 
while,  in  fact,  ho  intended  to  concede,  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics?  I  now 
come  back  to  tho  speech  of  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  savs, 
he  has  not  compared  the  version  of  Sir 
Edward  KnatehbuH's  speech  which  ho 
read  to  the  House  with  any  other  report 
which  api>earcd  in  tho  newspapers  of  that 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  they 
corresponded  ;  but  then  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
had  not  heard  the  speech  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  made.  Would  that  make 
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any  difference  ?  But  then  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  that  the  most  powerful  part 
of  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  E.  Knatch- 
hull  was  in  answer  to  a  speech  which  he 
had  never  heard.  Nothing  could  he  more 
evident  to  the  House  than  this,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  not  able  to  touch 
that  part  of  the  speech  of  Sir  E.  Knatch- 
bull.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  not 
gotten  over  the  main  part  of  the  charge  of 
the  conduct  that  he  pursued  towards  Mr. 
Canning;  that  has  never  yet  been  an- 
swered. This  is  the  report  of  the  speech 
of  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  which  bears  upon  the  present 
discussion : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  occasion  he  alluded  to, 
he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  the  state  of 
Ireland  and  the  country  were  the  reason  of  his 
present  policy,  ought  not  the  measure  to  have 
been,  in  justice  to  the  country,  conceded  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  If  the  same  grounds  of  ar- 
gument, the  same  necessity,  from  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, existed  then,  as  at  present,  why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  support  it  when  it  received 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  then  discovered  the 
necessity  of  concessions,  why  did  he  oppose  Mr. 
Canning  on  other  grounds,  which  he  has  since 
abandoned?  Mr.  Canning  was  the  powerful,  the 
consistent,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Catholics  ; 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  1829,  saw  rea- 
son for  adopting  the  line  of  policy  invariably  main- 
tained hy  that  distinguished  statesman,  why  did 
he  not  as  readily  see  it  in  1827,  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  alive  ? " 

That  was  the  language  held  by  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull,  the  leader  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen in  this  House  and  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  says  that  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  com- 
plained of  indisposition,  and  he  would  have 
it  inferred  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  Sir 
E.  Knatehbull  had  not  heard  his  speech; 
but  would  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet  have 
been  the  first  to  say,  "  The  most  powerful 
and  cutting  part  of  your  speech  in  reply  to 
mine  was  in  answer  to  something  which  I 
never  said."  The  imputation  made  by 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  never  answered.  Now  when  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull  was  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party — when  ho  was  the  leader  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England — when  act- 
ing, as  he  said  he  did,  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Winchilsea,  he  called 
a  meeting  at  Penden  Heath,  of  20,000 
persons — I  ask,  can  it  be  believed  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  passed  over 
Sir  E.   KnatchbulTs  speech  without  an- 


swering it,  if  an  answer  could  have  been 
made  to  it  ?  Now  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
report  in  Hansard  does  not  correspond 
with  that  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament ; 
but  I  believe  that  though  the  language  is 
not  precisely  the  same,  the  sense  is  the 
same.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, said  (that  was  in  1825)  that  even 
then  he  was  satisfied  that  something  must 
be  done  to  conciliate  Ireland.  If,  there- 
fore, he  was  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
conciliation,  and  was  thus  abandoned  by 
his  supporters,  why  did  he  not  consent  to 
lend  his  assistance  to  Mr.  Canning  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  ?"  But  was 
that  the  only  comment  that  was  made  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
Sir,  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  House  a 
warm  supporter  of  Protestant  ascendancy 
— Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler — and  what 
was  the  language  that  he  used  on  that  oc- 
casion? He  said — 

« *  Long-winded  orations,  passages  which  lead  to 
nothing,'  can  never  set  this  matter  in  an  honest 
light  before  the  people  of  England.  They  can 
comprehend  it  as  little  as  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation, on  which  they  are  declared  to  be  so  igno- 
rant and  besotted.  They  were,  however,  beguiled 
by  these  explanations — I  was  one  of  them.  I 
thought  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  right  hon. 
individuals  concerned,  a  sacrifice  to  principle  and 
consistency — what  it  was  it  is  not  now  worth 
while  to  inquire,  since  it  was  anything  rather  than 
that.  It  is  now  too  late  to  rectify  the  error  ;  all 
that  remains  is  to  regret  most  deeply  that,  faith- 
fully following  those  who  have  so  secretly,  sud- 
denly, and  unceremoniously  deserted  us,  we  were 
taught  to  regard  a  highly  gifted  individual  unhap- 
pily now  no  more,  as  one  who  ought  not  to  servo 
his  King  and  country  as  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  he  was  favourable  to  the  measures 
now  so  indecently  forced  upon  the  country.  I  do 
heartily  repent  of  my  share  in  the  too  successful 
attempt  of  hunting  down  so  noble  a  victim — a  man 
whom  England  and  the  world  could  not  foil  to  re- 
cognize as  its  ornament — whose  eloquence  was,  in 
these  days  at  least,  unrivalled — the  energies  of 
whose  capacious  mind,  stored  with  knowledge  and 
elevated  by  genius,  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country.  As  to  the  qualities  of  his  generous 
heart,  let  those  speak  to  them  who  felt  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship,  which,  I  believe,  could  only  bo 
equalled  by  its  stability.  Had  I  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  this  House  at  that  time,  and  could  I 
havo  anticipated  present  events,  I  should  have  con- 
scientiously opposed  him  on  this  vital  question,  it 
is  true  ;  but  with  feelings  very  different  from  thoso 
with  which  I  now  approach  it.  This  was  the  man 
with  whom  the  present  Ministers  could  not  act, 
and  for  a  reason  which  vitiates  their  present 
doings.  Coupling,  therefore,  that  transaction 
with  the  present— if  the  annals  of  our  country 
furnish  so  disgraceful  a  page — I  have  very  imper- 
fectly consulted  them.  But,  peace  to  his  memory  ! 
My  humble  tribute  is  paid,  when  it  can  be  no 
longer  heard  or  regarded — when  it  is  drowned  by 
the  voice  of  interested  adulation,  poured  only  into 
the  ears  of  the  living.    He  foil ;  but  his  character 
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is  rescued — it  rises  and  triumphs  over  that  of  his 

surviving What  shall  I  call  them  ?  Let  their 

own  consciences  supply  the  hiatus  ?" 

That  was  the  comment  of  Mr.  Sadler  on 
this  same  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
It  is  well  remembered  by  all  those  who 
heard  it,  that  Mr.  Sadler  wound  up  an- 
other paragraph  of  his  speech  with  this 
remarkable  expression — "What  David 
said  in  his  haste,  I  say  deliberately,  '  All 
men  arc  liars.'"  But  I  beg  to  remind 
the  House  that  whatever  Mr.  Sadler  may 
have  said,  or  whatever  extraneous  evidence 
may  be  brought  before  us,  we  have  here 
this  evening  under  our  view  one  most  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
rests  his  defence  upon  the  report  in  the 
.  Mirror  of  Parliament  being  erroneous,  al- 
\  though  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  reports 
in  that  publication  were  made  up  by  a  col- 
lation of  the  several  reports  which  appear- 
ed in  the  morning  papers;  that  they  were 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  investigation, 
gone  into  the  day  after  the  speeches  were 
delivered.  I  think,  then,  I  have  fully 
shown  that  the  speech  of  1829  contained  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  were  given 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  four  years 
previously,  viz.,  in  1825.  In  the  latter 
year  the  right  hon.  Baronet  tendered  his 
resignation.  That  resignation  was  not  ac- 
cepted; but  in  tendering  it  he  stated  that 
he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  respecting  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.  In  1828,  as  in  J  825,  ho 
thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done; 
and  yet  in  the  autumn  of  1828  he  made  a 
progress  through  the  north  of  England  as 
the  champion  of  Protestantism.  In  1829, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to  carry 
the  measure  of  emancipation  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  did  carry  it.  This  is  the 
whole  history  of  the  matter,  and  I  never 
thought  it  was  at  any  time  disputed.  My 
hon.  Friend  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  it, 
what  others  thought  of  it.  The  statement 
in  Hansard,  and  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  Hansard  and  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  clearly  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  statement  was  a  verbal  one,  though 
the  resignation  was  in  a  written  letter.  I 
can  answer  for  myself  that  it  was  only  in 
the  course  of  Monday  that  tho  Edinburgh 
Review  was  first  brought  down  by  some 
Gentlemen  opposite.  When  I  saw  it  I  put 
it  aside,  saying  that  it  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  and  some  persons  put  it  into  the 
hand  nf  my  hon.  Friend;  but  that  was  no 
part  of  the  case  to  be  made.  That  case 
stand*  on    its  own  intrinsic   merits;    it 


stands  on  its  intrinsic  merits  as  I  stated 
them  to  the  House,  comparing  Howard 
with  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  condescended  to 
state  that  the  reporter  for  The  Times 
newspaper  was  a  deaf  reporter.  Why,  he 
has  admitted  the  speech  was  one  of  four 
hours.  The  hon.  Baronet,  by  such  an  ar- 
gument, may  seek  to  delude  the  unwary, 
and  catch  a  transitory  cheer.  The  speech 
lasted  four  hours,  and  therefore  could  not 
all  have  been  taken  down  by  any  one  re-  . 
porter;  for  we  all  know  that  the  practice 
in  this  House  is,  that  a  speech  of  such  a 
length  should  be  divided  among  four,  or 
five,  or  six,  or,  perhaps,  among  seven  or 
eight  reporters.  We  all  know  that  the 
reporters  here  are  changed  every  half 
hour,  and  sometimes  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  is  therefore  quite  a  delusion  for 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  assume  the  im- 
perfection or  the  excellence  of  one  part  of 
the  report  from  the  imperfection  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  another.  And  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  the  report  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  rests  his  de- 
fence, is  one  much  shorter  than  that  upon 
which  the  accusation  has  been  brought.  AN 
correct  transcript  of  a  shorthand  report 
cannot  be  enlarged  without  wilful  falsifica- 
tion, though  it  may  be  abridged  in  perfect 
good  faith.  But  I  find  that  the  passage 
in  the  report  on  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet relics  contains  only  thirty-eight 
words,  while  that  brought  against  him  con- 
tains sixty-six  words.  It  is  evident  that 
the  pruning  knife  was  applied  to  the  report 
which  was  corrected  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet himself.  And  I  verily  believe  that 
the  words  in  dispute  were  struck  out  of 
that  report.  I  feel  deeply  the  conduct 
pursued  towards  Mr.  Canning;  and  when 
I  sat  opposite  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  heard  his  explanations  as  to  what  took 
place  in  1825  and  1827,  I  watched  his 
countenance,  and  though  I  won't  say  that 
the  book  fell  from  his  hands,  he  threw  it 
from  him.  I  have,  Sir,  my  own  opinions 
on  that  subject,  and  I  think  there  must  be 
some  feelings  which  came  across  him  when 
he  altered  the  evidence. 

Silt  W.  JAMES  said :  I  rise  to  order, 
and  ask  whether  it  is  correct  to  refer  to 
what  occurred  in  former  years,  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  hon.  Member  has  altered  the 
evidence ? 

Ma.  SPEAKER:  The  noble  Lord  has 
not  said  anything  that  is  out  of  order. 

Lord  G.  BKNT1NCK  :  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  has  acknowledged  that  he  correct- 
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ed  this  report,  but  I  have  no  occasion  to 
have  that  acknowledgment,  for  there  is  a 
note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  that  ef- 
fect. But  what  answer  did  he  give  to  the 
speech  of  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  ?  And  even 
as  corrected,  his  speech  says  that  he  took 
in  1829  the  same  course  that  he  did  in 
1825;  and  there  is,  in  direct  evidence,  the 
speech  before  us,  which  was  severely  com- 
mented upon  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  and  on 
which  a  question  was  asked  by  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge.  It  was  with  this  general  know- 
ledge of  the  speech  that  I  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  said,  and  say  again,  that, 
though  the  offences  of  1827  and  1829  had 
been  forgiven,  and  though  I  believe  I  used 
the  expression,  that  for  a  long  series  of 
years  he  had  sat  on  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance, yet  the  same  offence  cannot  be  com- 
mitted twice  by  the  same  Minister.  I  am 
here  representing  an  English  constituency, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the  feelings 
of  the  English  constituencies  generally, 
when  I  say  that  a  course  of  double  dealing 
such  as  that  cannot  be  committed  twice  by 
a  Minister,  however  high  he  may  be  in  the 
councils  of  his  Sovereign,  with  impunity. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  is  a  great  reformer 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  he  has  talked  to- 
night of  a  statute  of  limitations;  but  he 
knows  that  this  statute  applies  only  to 
civil  debts,  and  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
extended  to  criminal  offences.  We  all 
know  that  a  man  for  stealing  a  sheep  may 
be  transported  for  seven  years — and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  been  transportedfrom 
office  for  more  than  seven  years — and  if  the 
man  returns  from  hi3  transportation  to  so- 
ciety, his  crime  is  forgiven;  but  if  he  after- 
wards steals,  not  a  sheep  but  a  fowl,  the 
judge  asks  after  his  former  conviction, 
and  then  sentences  him  to  a  punishment  of 
transportation  for  a  longer  period  than  he 
had  before.  This  is  the  charge  which  I 
made  against  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I 
said  that  he  re-enacted  the  part  in  1841, 
against  the  Whigs,  which  against  Mr.  Can- 
ning he  enacted  in  1827.  I  said  that  he 
had  been  twice  convicted  of  an  offence  of 
the  same  degree,  and  that  the  country 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  committed  a 
second  offence  of  a  similar  character;  and 
therefore  I  thought  as  the  time  was  come 
when  the  country  had  ceased  to  place  con- 
fidence in  him,  so  the  Parliament  should 
also — and,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  would 
— mark  its  censure  by  a  vote  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence, 
and  turn  him  out  of  power.     Thus,  only 


incidentally,  did  I  use  the  expression  with 
respect  to  the  change  of  opinion  in  1825, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  had  dealt  with 
Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  And  he  has  made 
the  same  change  now.  He  united  against 
the  noble  Lord,  and  turned  him  out  of 
power,  because  he  could  not  act  with  any 
one  who  raised  the  cry  of  cheap  bread, 
and  because  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
remove  protection  beyond  a  fixed  duty  of 
8s.  a  quarter.  I  am  in  the  hearing  of  the 
House  whether  I  made  any  unjust  charges, 
or  whether  I  acted  from  any  vindictive 
feeling  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Canning,  or  whether  I  brought  forward  any 
new  story  without  provocation.  If  I  had 
made  any  calumnious  charge,  I  should  be 
the  first  man  to  say  that  I  am  unfit  to  hold 
a  seat  in  this  House.  I  am  here  to  de- 
nounce, and  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  a  seat  in  this  House  I  will  de- 
nounce, the  political  profligacy  of  public 
men.  I  am  told,  Sir,  that  this  language 
does  not  comport  with  decency.  I  am 
told  that  such  language  has  never  been 
heard  in  this  House.  Sir,  I  think  I  can 
recollect  the  time  when  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Mr.  G.  R.  Daw- 
son) held  such  language  as  this.  Speaking 
of  the  junction  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr. 
Canning,  he  said,  that  "  it  was  the  basest 
and  most  unnatural  coalition  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  Parliament."  And 
yet  that  was  the  Gentleman  of  whom  it  is 
well  remembered  that  Sir  F.  Burdett'said, 
that  he  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  run  in 
couples,  and  hunted  together.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  not,  therefore,  entitled 
to  be  quite  so  delicate  and  sensitive  about 
strong  language.  Where  was  the  base  co- 
alition— where  was  the  unnatural  coalition 
in  1827,  neither  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
nor  his  coadjutor,  nor  the  other  hounds 
with  which  he  hunted — were  ever  able  to 
say;  and  it  seems  rather  hard  to  lecture 
you  now,  Sir,  for  permitting  such  language 
as  I  have  used.  Sir,  I  was  not  one  of 
those  who  supported  your  election  to  the 
chair,  I  voted  for  another  gentleman  to 
hold  that  situation.  You  were  untried  at 
that  time.  You  were  put  into  the  chair  by 
a  small  majority  of  the  supporters  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite.  But  there  came  an- 
other election,  and  there  was  then  returned 
a  majority  of  more  than  ninety  opposed  to 
your  views;  and  if  your  conduct  had  not 
been  a  model  of  justice;  if  you  had  not 
been  a  pattern  of  fairness,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  we  should  not  have  turned 
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you  out  of  that  chair.  But,  Sir,  you  had 
won  the  confidence  of  every  man  in  this 
House;  because  you  had  shown  no  servi- 
lity to  any  party  in  this  Houbo,  because 
you  never  looked  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  and  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 

Proposed  to  turn  you  out  of  that  chair,  I  be- 
eve  he  would  not  have  found  a  seconder. 
You  are  well  read  in  the  history  of  your 
country,  and  though  we  have  sometimes  a 
supremacy  of  sentiment,  you  know  well 
that  "  a  delicacy  and  reserve  is  criminal 
when  the  interests  of  England  are  hazard- 
ed;" and  if  they  are  not  now  hazarded,  I 
never  knew  a  time  when  they  were.  I 
speak  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  and  I 
believe  also  the  feelings  of  the  heart  of  the 
English  people,  and  I  will  maintain,  as 
long  as  I  have  a  seat  in  this  House,  my 
right  to  denounce  the  men,  whether  they 
are  Ministers  or  private  individuals  in  this 
House,  who  shall  betray  the  trust  confided 
in  them  by  their  constituents.  I  do  so 
upon  high  publio  grounds.  [Mr.  B.  Es- 
cott  :  Who  has  betrayed  them  ?]  You  ask 
who  has  betrayed  them — why  you.  You 
think  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  one  of  your 
constituents,  and  as  such  I  know  some- 
thing of  what  is  passing  in  the  city  of  Win- 
chester. On  high  constitutional  grounds 
I  say,  wo  ought  not  to  wrap  up  in  de- 
ceitful languago  the  crime  of  tergiversa- 
tion of  which  so  many  Gentlemen  havo  been 
guilty.  And  I  use  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Chatham  when  I  say,  that "  if  the  country 
cannot  place  confidence  in  the  promises  and 
pledges  of  their  representatives,  the  power 
and  authority  of  this  Houso  will  fall;  '  and 
it  is  because  for  the  second  time  the  right 
lion.  Baronet  has  attempted  to  lower  tho 
character  of  English  gentlemen,  who  are 
representatives  in  this  House,  and  to  drag 
them  through  the  mire,  that  1  denounced 
such  conduct  in  the  strong  language  I  used 
on  a  former  occasion.  Sure  I  am  of  this, 
that  the  tendency— I  will  not  say  tho  object 
— but  the  tendency  of  the  measures  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  to  lower  the  character, 
and  to  sap  and  undermine  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  characters  of  English  gentle- 
men; and  that  the  tendency  of  his  mea- 
sures is  to  destroy  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land. Sir,  by  the  course  of  his  political 
conduct,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  sub- 
verted that  feeling  of  placing  political 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  which  is  essential  to  main- 
tain the  power  and  dominion  of  tho  House. 
Ho  has  brought  things  to  this  pas*,  that 


by  his  example  he  has  taught  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  people,  that,  if  it 
be  not  their  duty,  it  is  their  privilege  to 
betray  their  constituents;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  was  not  when  Parliament  met— 
though  I  hope  things  are  different  now— 
a  great  constituency  in  the  country  that 
did  not  apprehend  more  danger  from  those 
representatives,  whom  they  had  themselves 
sent  to  Parliament  to  protect  their  property 
and  to  defend  their  rights,  than  from  their 
most  open  and  daring  enemies.  For  those 
reasons,  as  a  plain  English  gentleman, 
and  pretending  to  nothing  more  than  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  middle  classes 
and  of  the  yeomen  of  England,  I  impugn 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
and  their  supporters.  If  the  term  "  rene- 
gade "  be  objectionable,  I  recollect  a  term 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  eonse- 
orated  in  Parliamentary  praseology,  the 
term  " apostacy,"  and  if  the  term  "rene- 
gade'1 be  unparliamentary,  I  make  him  a 
present  of  the  unobjectionable  term.  In 
1835  he  told  the  House  that  in  the  course 
he  took  when  he  returned  to  office  he 
would  be  guilty  of  no  apostacy,  and  that 
he  would  not  swerve  from  his  principles; 
and  ho  has  told  the  country  that  I  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  my  leader.  I  want  to 
know  when  I  acknowledged  him  aa  my 
leader?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  may 
get  up  and  answer  when  by  any  act  of 
mine  I  made  him  my  leader!  In  1828, 
when  I  first  came  into  Parliament,  I 
voted,  in  almost  every  division,  against 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I  not  adopt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  Lord  Stanley, 
who  was  tho  follower  of  Lord  Althorp,  aa 
my  leader.  I  voted  in  the  majority  against 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  then 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  adopted  the  repeal, 
and  did  not  declare,  as  he  did  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  that  he  would  hold  office 
by  no  servile  tenure.  I  was  against  him 
in  the  majority  of  six  on  another  question; 
and  I  was  against  him  in  the  majority  which 
turned  him  out  of  office.  I  ask  him,  then, 
what  claim  he  has  to  set  himself  up  as  my 
leader?  In  good  report  and  in  evil  report, 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  I  have  fol- 
lowed my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  aa 
long  as  1  have  been  in  Parliament.  I  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  general  election  of  1834, 
when  I  stood  distinctly  as  a  Stanlevitc, 
and  on  principles  in  contradiction  to  tnose 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Upon  this 
point  I  say  tliat,  to  his  honour,  I  can  ap- 
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peal  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General.  It  did  happen  that  he 
was  asked  to  go  and  stand  with  me  at  that 
election;  he  was  told  that  if  he  stood  with 
me  he  would  stand  on  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Stanley,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  To 
the  great  honour  of  my  learned  Friend, 
though  he  would  have  been  put  to  no  ex- 
pense whether  he  won  or  lost,  he  said,  "  I 
have  never  expressed  such  opinions,  I  am 
a  Tory,  and  not  a  follower  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley ;  I  am  a  follower  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and, 
as  such,  I  cannot  stand  with  you.'1  When 
my  noble  Friend,  Lord  Stanley,  joined 
the  Administration,  I  followed  him,  but 
would  not  accept  office.  I  had  no  desire 
then,  as  I  have  no  desire  now,  for  office. 
But  the  right  hon.  Baronet  knows  that  an 
offer  was  made  to  me  of  an  appointment, 
and  that  I  entered  into  negotiation,  but 
declined  the  offer.  What  right,  then,  has 
he  to  tell  me  that  I  was  one  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  my  leader  ?  I  think,  then, 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  reply 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  fallen  far 
short  of  what  it  might  hare  been.  I  put 
the  evidence  and  the  case  before  the  coun- 
try. I  rest  it  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
and  I  am  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  private  opinion. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  wished  to  say  a  few 
words,  which  were  more  pertinent  to  the 
question  than  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord;  and  he  would  try  to  prove,  by  the 
words  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  told  them 
that  he  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  English 
people — ["No,  no!"] — or  at  any  rate  said 
he  spoke  a  language  which  would  find  a 
response  in  the  English  people,  that  any 
allusion  to  Mr.  Fox  was  not  well  founded; 
for  if  Mr.  Fox  had  accused  any  other 
Member  of  hunting  an  illustrious  indivi- 
dual to  death,  he  would  have  been  the  last 
to  support  such  a  Member,  though  he  were 
a  Minister.  The  noble  Lord  had  said  that 
he  had  never  done  anything  to  make  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  his  leader ;  but  that  he 
had  done  so  at  a  time  which  was  most  im- 
portant, the  noble  Lord  could  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  deny.  He  said  that  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  could  prove  it,  had  spoken 
at  an  election  as  a  supporter  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  lie  assured  the  House  that 
he  very  rarely,  unless  they  were  of  great 
importance,  or  that  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sent at  the  debates,  read  the  speeches  that 
were  made  in  that  House.  Of  course  he 
read  the  speeches  of  the  Ministers  and  of 
their  chief  opponents.    Yes,  he  read  one 


or  two,  but  as  to  diving  into  the  speeches, 
and  caring  about  what  that  noble  Lord  or 
that  hon.  Gentleman  said  at  one  time  or 
another,  he  was  very  Jittle  given  to  it  in- 
deed. They  had  heard  nothing  that  even- 
ing from  tho  noble  Lord  but  quotations 
from  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  and  Han- 
sard. But  it  had  occurred  to  him,  looking 
at  the  speeches  the  noble  Lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  in  that  House,  to  see  what 
the  noble  Lord  had  said  to  his  constitu- 
ents at  Lynn,  and  therefore  he  did  desire 
a  gentleman  to  go  to  a  place  the  other 
day  where  he  believed  all  such  speeches; 
and  records  of  such  transactions  were  kept; 
and  in  his  hand  he  had  an  extract  from  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle  and  Norwich  Gazette, 
for  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  July,  1 841,  in 
which  the  noble  Lord,  then  a  candidate 
for  Lynn,  was  reported  to  have  said, 
that — - 

"  It  was  then  six  years  ago  sinoe  His  late  Ma- 
jetty  King  William  IV.  had  called  to  his  councils 
a  Conservative  Administration.  At  that  period 
he  appeared  before  them  (the  electors)  and  claimed 
their  suffrages  upon  the  ground  that  a  fair  trial 
was  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Conservative  Mi- 
nister of  the  late  King.  It  was  then  their  plea- 
sure upon  that  occasion  to  send  him  to  Parlia- 
ment to  give  his  support  to  the  Ministers  of  thai 
day  in  upholding  and  supporting  the  vast  and  im- 
portant institutions  of  the  country." 

Now,  at  that  time  Lord  Stanley,  whom 
the  noble  Lord  said  he  followed,  as  his 
political  leader,  had  been  invited,  as  every- 
body knew,  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  form  part  of  that  Administration  ;  but 
the  noble  Lord  declined,  specially  for  the 
reason  that  he  had  up  to  that  time  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Government.  There  was 
then  at  that  time  between  Lord  Stanley 
and  the  Government  a  great  gulf  fixed  ; 
there  was  a  broad  distinction  between  them, 
but  yet  the  noble  Lord  distinctly  said  that 
he  had  been  in  1835  sent  to  Parliament  to 
give  his  support  to  the  Minister  of  that 
day,  and  therefore  to  the  Administration  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  thought, 
then,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  name  of  the  country  and  of 
his  constituents,  that  he  followed  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  as  his  leader.  How  did  the 
noble  Lord  deny  it  ?  The  noble  Lord  had 
distinctly  recognised  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net as  his  leader,  and  therefore  he  thought 
the  noble  Lord  was  obnoxious  to  that  ques- 
tion which  had  been  justly  asked  him  a 
few  nights  ago,  how  it  was  that,  entertain 
ing  the  feelings  he  did,  he  could  so  long 
have  given  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  Us 
confidence  ?    He  did  not  know  how  soon  * 
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dissolution  of  Parliament  might  take  place, 
but  that  would  tell  what  was  the  real  value 
of  all  that  declamation,  and  what  was  the 
real  value  put  upon  it  by  the  people  of 
England,  and  by  those  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  given  to 
him  support  as  earnest  and  sincere  as  he 
had  ever  received  from  the  noble  Lord. 
He  thought,  then,  he  had  shown  that  the 
noble  Lord,  according  to  his  own  account, 
went  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  giving  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  a 
fair  trial,  but  also  of  giving  to  him  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  he  was  a  plain 
man,  and  used  to  plain  language,  and  being 
a  plain  person  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  precise  position  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  placed  themselves.  He  un- 
derstood the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  he  was 
not  simply  related  to,  but  the  friend  of  one 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  illustrious 
statesman  of  this  country — he  was  the 
friend  and  relation  of  Mr.  Canning;  he 
watched  his  career ;  stood  by  him  when  he 
was  Minister  of  this  country,  harassed  and 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  office,  and  he 
saw  him  hunted  to  death  ;  he  watched  his 
career — he  saw  his  end ;  he  watched  the 
shaft  that  struck  his  noble  heart ;  he  saw 
the  bow  whence  the  fatal  weapon  came  ; 
he  saw  the  hand  that  launched  it ;  and  yet 
that  hand  and  that  man  who  launched  that 
fatal  shaft  had,  since  that  fatal  moment, 
up  to  a  late  period,  been  designated  by  the 
noble  Lord  as  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He 
was  a  plain  man.  Had  he  seen  his  friend 
hunted  to  death — had  he  watched  his  no- 
ble career,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  type 
of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  country — 
had  he  seen  him  hunted  by  inferior  men  to 
death — what  would  have  been  his  feelings 
as  a  plain  and  honest  man  against  those  who 
had  done  it  ?  Could  he  ever,  even  in  Par- 
liamentary phraseology,  have  called  him 
his  friend  ?  Could  he  ever  in  any  mere 
formal  phrase  have  given  him  that  epithet; 
and  would  he  have  ever  joined  him  in  any 
private  social  converse,  or  in  any  way  what- 
soever treated  him  but  as  his  enemy  ?  He 
said,  that  as  a  plain  man  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  plain  language — and  let  him 
now  ask  this  question  still  with  all  the  same 
plainness  of  speech — how  was  it  that  Mr. 
Canning,  being  hunted  to  death  some  nine- 
teen years  ago,  the  noble  Lord  had  never 
had — should  he  say  the  courage — he  used 
a  plain  term  ;  he  would  be  quite  frank  ;  he 
was  going  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the 


noble  Lord  ;  how  was  it,  he  asked,  that 
nineteen  years  had  passed  away  without 
the  noble  Lord  having  given  expression 
to  that  feeling,  or  having  acted  upon  it? 
How  came  it  that  the  noble  Lord,  taking 
Mr.  Canning  as  his  guide,  and  feeling  him 
to  be  his  friend — and  deeming  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  have  done  nothing  less  than  to 
have  slain  him — for  he  said  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  hunted  Mr.  Canning  to  death — 
had  never  discovered  that  delinquency,  or 
given  expression  to  that  feeling,  until  the 
other  day?  He  could  only  explain  it  in 
this  way — and  he  would  ask  whether  the 
country  would  not  say  it  was  the  fact — that 
the  noble  Lord  had  another  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  somewhat 
personal  to  himself;  then  he  took  what  ap- 
peared to  the  noble  Lord  the  readiest 
means  of  casting,  if  possible,  a  slur  upon 
his  opponent ;  and,  not  being  over  scrupu- 
lous in  his  phrase  or  assertions,  said  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  hunted  his 
right  hon.  relative  to  death  ?  From  what 
the  noble  Lord  had  said,  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced the  noble  Lord  had  not  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  necessary  inferences  that  would 
be  drawn  with  respect  to  himself.  He  did 
not  think  the  noble  Lord  had  altogether 
that  calm  and  dispassionate  manner  which 
was  requisite  for  a  minority  towards  a  ma- 
jority; he  did  not  think  the  noble  Lord  was 
blessed  with  that  discretion  which  would 
lead  him  eventually — ["  Hear ! "] — he  saw 
the  noble  Lord  anticipated  him — that  he 
did  anticipate — to  be  the  leader  of  a  great 
party  ;  but  he  said  that  when  he  used  the 
expression  he  had  referred  to  he  was  want- 
ing in  that  prudence  which  was  requisite 
for  the  leader  of  a  great  party  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  he  could  not  understand  how  a 
person  of  that  kind,  a  man  who  had  teen 
his  friend  hunted  to  death,  had  let  his  ran- 
cour rest  for  nineteen  years  before  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings.  It  was  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  reconcile,  if  he  could,  his  position 
for  nineteen  years,  and  why  it  was  that  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  that  time  he 
deemed  it  right  to  make  a  complaint  re- 
specting it.  But  then  he  had  also  to  ask 
when  it  was  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  found  out  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  totally  unfitted  to 
guide  the  affairs  of  this  country  ?  Was 
it  in  the  year  1825,  or  1827,  or  1828, 
or  1821)?  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  at 
that  time  arrived  at  his  yean  of  discre- 
tion, and  he  well  knew  at  that  time 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
doing.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
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?ublic  life,  and  attempted  to  get  into 
'arliament,  in  1832.  At  that  time,  as  he 
had  said  before,  the  Gentleman  was  a  Ra- 
dical. [Mr.  Disraeli  :  1  was  not  in  Par- 
liament. J  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  tried 
to  get  into  Parliament.  He  then  attempt- 
ed it  as  a  Tory;  that  did  succeed:  he  then 
pronounced  an  eulogium — should  he  say,  a 
fulsome  eulogium  ?  —  upon  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  was  accustomed  then  with 
his  praise,  as  he  is  now 'accustomed  in  his 
vituperation,  to  lie  by,  and  he  came  down 
with  a  prepared  eulogium  upon  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  did  not  blame  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  preparation.  A  man  to 
come  to  that  House  with  a  hasty  speech, 
and  unprepared  ideas,  was  a  bold  and  im- 
prudent man;  but  he  was  not  about  to 
praise  that  sort  of  diligence  which  was 
spent  in  not  getting  at  the  truth — in  ela- 
borating thought  and  working  out  ideas — 
but  in  merely  giving  point  to  a  dull  wea- 
pon to  make  one  blow,  and  giving  vent  to 
personal  vanity  and  disappointed  ambition. 
He,  for  one,  did  charge  tho  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  with 
changing  his  opinion  because  of  his  per- 
sonal spite  towards  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
That  was  plain  speaking ;  but  he  was 
speaking  from  the  language,  or  rather  the 
phraseology,  of  those  who  chose  to  call  the 
Gentlemen  opposed  to  them  a  band  of 
hypocrites,  renegades,  persons  who  were 
guilty  of  petty  larcenies.  He  thought  it 
was  Bacon  who  said,  in  speaking  of  wis- 
dom, that  truth  was  like  the  cross-bow; 
whether  shot  by  a  pigmy  or  a  giant,  it  had 
the  same  effect;  but  authority  was  like 
the  long-bow,  and  depended  upon  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  arm  that  wielded 
it.  Now,  he  thought  they  might  apply 
that  rule  to  a  man  who  dealt  in  impu- 
tations, who  made  charges,  who  weighed 
characters;  and  if  he  weighed  a  man's 
character,  and  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency, and  used  vituperation,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  upon  him,  his  opin- 
ion was  of  value  according  to  his  own 
character.  If  his  charge  consisted  of  facts, 
those  facts  would  speak  for  themselves. 
That  must  be  the  cross-bow.  But  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  choose  to  express  his 
opinion,  and  asked  him  or  them  to  give  it 
weight  because  it  was  his  expression  and  his 
opinion,  then  he  must  be  permitted  to  ask 
who  he  was  who  was  thus  flinging  stones, 
and  what  was  that  sort  of  habitation  in 
which  he  dwelt;  and  in  this  case  he  found 
it  to  be  of  an  extremely  brittle  texture — 
he  lived  in  a  glass  house;  for  the  hon. 


Gentleman  had  changed  his  own  opin- 
ions. The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  his 
Radical  opinions  were  the  opinions  of  his 
generous  youth,  but  that  his  Tory  opinions 
were  those  of  his  prudential  manhood. 
The  change,  it  appeared,  was  made  when 
the  Reform  Bill  had  ceased  to  tend  in  the 
way  of  reform,  and  was  not  likely  to  carry 
him  who  chose  to  assume  the  tenets  upon 
which  it  passed,  into  the  high  places  of 
power,  and  so  he  abandoned  it:  the  hon. 
Gentleman  accordingly  set  his  sail  to  catch 
t'other  wind,  and  came  to  that  corner  of 
the  House  as  a  Tory ;  but  unfortunate 
still  in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  he  did 
not  gain  his  place,  and  then  he  chose  to 
deal  in  that  species  of  vituperation  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  many  specimens.  He 
was  a  sort  of  Paganini  playing  upon  one 
string;  he  could  only  play  upon  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  answer 
the  accusations  brought  against  him  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  assured  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
although  he  might  have  felt  pain  that  any 
noble  Lord  should  have  made  such  a 
charge,  his  answer  had  been  triumphant ; 
but  it  was  unnecessary.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  might  depend  upon  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  that  great  deed  which 
had  ensured  the  enmity  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  had  the 
courage  to  do  what  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  he  was  a  vacillating  Minister 
— that  he  had  changed  his  opinions.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  had  the  courage  to  change  his 
opinions.  He  had  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  his  life  been  opposed  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet ;  he  thought  his  opinions 
wrong;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
yielded  them  to  evidence,  and  not  to  per- 
sonal ambition.  No  seeking  of  popularity 
-—no  petty  or  base  passion  had  influenced 
him  in  that  change;  he  had  made  the 
change  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and 
he  would  have  his  reward  in  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen.  When  he  watched  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  noble  Lord — the 
little  passions  of  the  one,  and  the  strange 
rancour  of  the  other — and  contrasted  their 
conduct  with  the  sacrifice  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  made,  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  humble  apology  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  was  not  one  who 
had  pursued  the  right  hon.  Baronet  with 
fulsome  adulation,  expecting  aught  from 
him;  he  had  opposed  him  for  the  greater 
period  of  his  life:  he  had  not  changed  his 
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opinions;  for,  although  ho  took  no  credit 
for  it,  ho  did  think  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, in  restricting  trade,  had  been  wrong; 
hut  he  considered  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  entitled  to  take  great  credit  to  him- 
self for  yielding  to  the  force  of  evidence, 
and  having  the  courage  to  meet  all  that 
coarse  abuse.  Was  it  nothing  to  sit  there, 
night  after  night,  to  be  baited  as  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session?— one  who  had  passed 
thirty  years  of  his  life — the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  ?  The 
party  opposite  would  have  taken  anybody 
who  would  have  served  their  purpose. 
First,  it  was  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lynn ;  then  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury,  like  the  two  kings  of  Brent- 
ford, smelling  at  the  same  nosegay  ;  then 
the  hon.  Member  for  Enaresborough  ;  and 
then  a  stripling  Lord,  set  there  to  con  his 
lesson,  and  who  he  thought  was  going  to 
recite  "  My  name  is  Norval,"  though  he 
doubted  whether  the  noble  Lord  could 
have  done  it,  said,  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency, "  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
right  hon.  Baronet."  That  was  the  sight 
he  had  seen,  and  the  people  of  England 
had  seen,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  ;  and  he  said  that  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  right  feeling  of  his  coun- 
trymen when  he  said  that  they  would  not 
bear  with  anything  of  that  sort  at  the 
present  day.  He  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  a  general 
election.  He  could  meet  his  constituents, 
and  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  support  ho 
had  given  to  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  upon 
that  very  matter  which  had  produced  tho 
enemity  of  the  noble  Lord  and  tho  hon. 
Gentleman,  would  securo  for  him  his  re- 
election. At  tho  proper  time,  when  the 
measure  came  regularly  before  the  House, 
he  should  oppose  it,  as  he  had  always  op- 
posed such  measures,  whether  they  came 
from  tho  noble  Lord  (J.  Russell)  or  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  had  never  changed 
on  that  question,  and  lie  would  do  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  too  had  not  changed.  He  was  only 
following  in  tho  old  beaten  track  of  Eng- 
lish politicians  as  to  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  tho  Member  for  London,  in  opposing 
tho  Bill,  was  actuated  by  a  distinct  policy  ; 
but  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  govern- 
ed by  a  party  policy  alone.  Their  sole  de- 
sire was  to  destroy  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
as  tho  leader  of  that  House  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  country.  Ho  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck would  feel  it  his  duty  in  time  to 


come  to  vote  against  the  Bill ;  but,  what- 
ever might  be  the  division,  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  country  would  not  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  great  services  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  could  render  to  h.  He 
trusted  that  the  last  act  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  political  life  would  not  he  this 
great  measure  of  commercial  enfranchise- 
ment, but  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  out  his  enlightened  views  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  and  that  those  who  advo- 
cated a  liberal  policy  for  the  country  would 
find  in  him  a  coadjutor  for  good,  and  not  a 
mere  Minister  of  evil,  which  he  would  have 
been  had  he  allowed  himself  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  now  assailed 
him.  Every  Minister  of  this  country 
would  find  it  difficult  to  govern,  except  by 
a  system  of  compromise.  He  could  eon* 
ceive  how  totally  impossible  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  country  a  conse- 
cutive series  of  opinions.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  the  decided  course  he  had 
taken,  had  performed  a  great  political 
action,  for  which  he  deserved  their  support 
and  admiration.  A  Minister  of  this  conn* 
try  must  reoeive  tho  truth  from  time  to 
time.  Like  other  elevated  minds,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  receive  the  light;  and 
truth,  like  the  sun  itself,  would  strike  upon 
the  highest  objects  first,  while  the  low 
level  of  ignorance  lay  still  buried  in  ob- 
scurity. Those  who  were  governed  by 
back-looking  prejudices  would,  however, 
still  assail  him  after  he  had  so  received 
that  light.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  felt  it  his 
duty  to  say  what  he  had,  and  to  give  this 
expression  of  his  strong  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  of  his 
suporcminent  carelessness  and  contempt 
for  the  right  hon.  Bailment's  opponents. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  1  had  hoped 
my  noblo  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn 
would  have  relieved  me  from  tho  necessity 
of  saying  a  word  on  this  occasion.  I 
trusted  my  noble  Friend  would  have  taken 
a  course  which  would  at  once  have  put  an 
end  to  any  discussion  on  the  subject  before 
tho  House.  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who,  as  a  general  question,  are  disposed 
to  blame  any  Member  of  this  House  for 
going  back  even  twenty  years  to  find 
matter  of  censure  against  a  Minister 
—  still  less  if  he  entertained  a  strong 
feeling  on  tho  subject.  Nor  am  I  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  tho  great  differences 
which  have  existed  in  this  House  en  sub- 
jects vitally  interesting  to  the  country, 
are  not  reason  and  cause  enough  for  tie 
most  excited  language  from  Membeft  «f 
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this  House  against  a  Minister  who  they 
think  is  proposing  measures  injurious  to 
the  country.  But,  Sir,  the  question  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  brought  before 
the  House  to-night  is  not  one  of  general 
accusation,  or  of  indiscriminate,  vague 
censure — it  is  an  accusation  against  him 
on  specific  grounds.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman told  us,  and  I  think  he  told  us 
truly,  that  he  had  been  charged,  first,  with 
having  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1825, 
that  he  thought  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  settled,  and  that  his  opin- 
ion was  altered  on  that  subject ;  and  that, 
in  the  next  place,  whether  he  stated  so  to 
Lord  Liverpool  or  not,  he  had,  in  1829, 
made  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  this 
House,  thereby  laying  himself  open  to  the 
reproach  that,  if  he  thought  in  1825  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  question  ought  to  be 
settled,  he  should  not  have  opposed  Mr. 
Canning  as  he  did  in  1827.  But  the  last 
and  gravest  charge  of  all  was,  that,  as  to 
his  speech  of  1829,  he  had  been  a  party  to 
sending  a  fraud  out  to  the  world — a  gar- 
bled and  mutilated  report  of  that  speech — 
and  with  suppressing  the  truth  on  that  sub- 
ject. Now,  these  are  specific  charges  ; 
whether  it  were  worth  the  while  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  bring  them  before  the 
House  is  another  question.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  seems  to  think  that  it  was  not. 
I  am  myself  of  opinion,  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  he  would  have  suffered  in 
character  if  he  had  not  brought  them  for- 
ward. And,  Sir,  having  been  so  brought 
before  mc,  I  must  say  1  am  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  give  my  opinion,  after  what  my  no- 
ble Friend  has  said,  and  it  is,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  satisfied  my  mind 
as  to  all  these  points.  I  believe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  1825  he  stated  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  being  in  a  minority  in  this 
House  on  the  Irish  question,  it  was  not  fit 
or  suitable  for  him  to  hold  his  situation, 
but  that  he  made  no  declaration  or  state- 
ment to  Lord  Liverpool  as  to  what  his  sub- 
sequent course  would  be.  I  believe,  in  the 
next  place,  that,  in  1829,  in  stating  his 
measure  to  the  House,  he  did  state  what 
had  happened  in  1825,  and  that  he  did  not 
state  that  his  course  was  exactly  similar  in 
1828,  because  he  went  on  to  say  that,  in 
addition  to  what  he  had  done  in  1825,  he 
had  stated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that 
he  was  now  ready  to  lend  his  aid  as  a  pri- 
vate Member  of  Parliament  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  Sir,  I  admit 
that,  in  conning  over  the  debates  at  the 
present  day,  there  are  some  passages,  such 


as  the  answer  to  Lord  Uxbridge  and  others, 
from  which  you  might  suppose  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  have  said  that  his  course 
in  1828  was  similar  to  his  course  in  1825; 
but  if  you  look  to  other  passages  in  the 
speeohes — to  what  took  place  two  or  three 
days  after,  or  in  the  following  week,  you 
will  see  very  clearly  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  explain  ;  and  I  cannot  won- 
der that  as  a  Minister  charged  with  the 
care  of  a  great  question,  and  having  to  re-- 
ply,  from  day  to  day,  to  various  attacks, 
he  did  not  on  every  occasion  state  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  With 
respect,  however,  to  that  statement,  I 
must  say  I  do  think  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have 
made  the  statement  he  has  done,  because 
of  what  happened  to  myself  in  the  course 
of  this  very  year.  I  was  told  by  a  Friend 
of  mine  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had, 
in  1829,  stated  what  was  read  from  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury.  I  said,  in  reply,  that  I 
had  not  a  very  perfect  recollection  of  those 
debates  certainly,  but  that  I  could  not  re- 
member the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  have 
said  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  Mirror 
of  Parliament  was  shown  to  me.  It  did 
produce  some  impression,  and  I  thought 
that  a  publication  like  the  Mirror  was 
more  likely  to  be  accurate  than  my  recollec- 
tion. I  am  glad  on  that  account  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  this  statement,  because  it 
was  natural  that  persons  wishing  really  to 
know  the  truth,  should  have  been  misled  ; 
by  so  positive  a  report  in  the  Mirror,  if  ■ 
they  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  ■ 
to  four  newspapers  for  a  different  report. 
But,  Sir,  lastly,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  shown,  as  to  the  report  which  he  saw 
and  corrected  for  Hansard,  that  it  is  more 
conformable  to  four  at  least  out  of  five  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  which  reported 
the  speech  the  following  morning,  more  con- 
formable to  his  whole  statement,  and  to 
all  the  documents  which  remain  on  the 
subject.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  in  stating  my  opinion  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  guilty  of 
that  which,  had  he  been  guilty  of  it,  would 
have  been  a  flagrant  offence;  and  that  he 
has  completely  justified  himself.  Sir,  hav- 
ing said  this,  I  must  add,  that  I  think  these 
questions  are  entirely  different  from  any 
which  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lynn,  or  others,  can  raise  as  to  the  politi- 
cal conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
As  to  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Canning  in 
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1827,  I  have  myself  a  strong  opinion,  but 
my  opinion  is  not  now  in  question.  As  to 
the  general  political  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  in  thinking  that  he  has 
rendered  great  service  to  his  country  in 
taking  the  part  he  has  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion; but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  with 
that  hon.  Gentleman  express  surprise  or 
wonder  at  any  warmth  or  vindictive  feeling 
*  being  directed  against  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  political  career  has  done  that  which 
perhaps  has  never  happened  to  so  eminent 
a  man  before.  He  has  twice  changed  his 
opinion  on  the  greatest  political  questions 
of  his  day.  Once  when  the  Protestant 
Church  was  to  be  defended  and  the  Pro- 
testant Constitution  rescued  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  it 
was  said  would  ruin  it,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman undertook  to  lead  the  defence. 
Again,  the  Corn  Laws  were  powerfully  at- 
tacked in  this  House  and  out  of  it.  He 
took  the  lead  of  his  party  to  resist  a  change 
and  to  defend  protection.  I  think,  on  both 
occasions,  he  has  come  to  a  wise  conclu- 
sion, and  to  a  decision  most  beneficial  to 
his  country;  first,  when  he  repealed  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and  secondly, 
when  he  abolished  protection.  But  that 
those  who  had  followed  him — men  that  had 
committed  themselves  to  these  questions, 
on  the  faith  of  his  political  wisdom— on  the 
faith  of  his  sagacity,  led  by  the  great  elo- 
quence and  ability  he  displayed  in  debate 
— that  when  they  found  he  had  changed 
his  opinions  and  proposed  measures  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  the  faith  of  which 
they  had  followed  him — that  they  should 
exhibit  warmth  and  resentment  was  not 
only  natural,  but  I  should  have  been  sur- 
prised if  they  had  not  displayed  it ;  and  I 
certainly  should  have  a  lower  opinion  of 
his  sagacity  than  I  have,  unless  1  thought 
he  must  have  been  prepared  for  vindictive- 
ncss  of  this  sort.  Sir,  I  have  said  these  few 
words,  because  I  am  happy  to  find,  though 
I  cannot  say  I  have  much  doubt  on.  the 
matter  before  the  House,  that  whatever 
political  differences  there  may  be — what- 
ever may  bo  said  against  a  Minister,  whe- 
ther in  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  in  any 
other  language  in  which  Ministers  are 
Assailed  in  this  free  country,  be  it  as 
warm  and  impassioned  as  it  may  be — I  am 
most  hnppy  to  find,  I  repeat,  that  charges 
which  I  do  think  would,  if  they  had  been 
true,  have  affected  his  public  honour,  have 
been  found  so  totally  baseless  and  unfounded. 


Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  am  not  desirous  of 
availing  myself  of  the  privilege  to  which 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  question 
is  again  brought  before  the  House,  I  am 
entitled  to  abuse  its  indulgence.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  facts, 
and  to  an  examination  of  the  allegations 
in  answer  to  them;  and  I  will  scarcely 
even  argue  on  them,  but  indicate  only 
the  inferences  which  to  my  own  mind 
it  seems  impossible  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted, and  on  which  the  House  will 
decide.  I  need  hardly  notice  what  has 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  other  opportuni- 
ties; and  we  all  know  he  never  prepares 
his  speeches.  The  hon.  Member  seems 
much  disturbed  by  what  he  called  the  vi- 
tuperation indulged  in  by  myself  and  my 
noble  Friend  towards  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net. It  is  not  for  me  to  suppose  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  it ;  but  this  I  can  say, 
that  however  inconvenient  it  may  have 
been  to  the  Minister,  it  can  scarcely  have 
been  so  nauseous  as  the  panegyric  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber says  I  was  once  a  Radical;  and  he 
says  he  is  a  Radical  too;  but  if  he  be 
a  Radical,  it  is  impossible  that  I  could 
have  been  one.  I  will  leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  those  presumptuous  and  igno- 
rant youths  to  whom  he  referred  in  lan- 
guage so  decorous  and  parliamentary. 
This  only  I  will  say,  that  I  know  enough 
of  them  to  be  sure  that,  if  they  were 
placed  in  contact  with  the  hon.  Member, 
whether  morally,  intellectually,  or  physi- 
cally, they  would  be  able  to  give  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves.  I  will  now, 
Sir,  endeavour  to  address  myself  to  the 
matter  before  the  House,  with  a  view  sin- 
cerely and  anxiously  to  place  the  matter 
fairly  before  the  House.  There  runs 
through  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net a  remarkable  but  consistent  fallacy, 
lie  says  that  we  who  have  made  this 
charge  have  been  hunting  out  extracts 
from  journals  and  newspapers  in  order  to 
prove  it.  The  case  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  charge  was  made  against  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  without  any  reference  to 
journals  and  newspapers;  and  it  was  he 
who  appealed  to  the  records  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  said  this  is  what  I  said  in 
1827,  and  this  is  what  I  said  in  1829; 
they  are  the  same,  and  tout  charge 
is  groundless.  Sir,  we  did  not  make 
the  charge  on  what  we  found  in  news- 
papers. We  made  it  on  grounds  and  on 
convictions  to  which  I  wm  advert  after- 
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wards.  But  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man turned  round  and  read  his  speeches  in 
former  years,  and  defied  us  to  show  an  ex- 
pression authorizing  our  charge,  it  became 
a  matter  of  duty  and  necessity  that  we 
also  should  refer  to  the  documents  which 
he  quoted;  and  we  did  so,  not  to  make  a 
charge,  hut  accepting  the  challenge  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  our  duty 
too  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  collateral 
illustration  from  any  source  at  our  com- 
mand; hut  before  I  refer  to  those  authori- 
ties which  have  been  quoted,  to  the  re- 
ports in  the  newspapers,  in  Hansard,  and 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  I  must  make 
one  observation  on  a  point  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  treated  as  almost  the  head 
and  front  of  our  offenqe;  I  mean  my  quot- 
ing the  Edinburgh  Review.  Why,  Sir,  the 
noble  Lord  has  truly  said  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  came  to  us  in  this  House 
from  Gentleman  opposite.  It  was  not  want- 
ed for  the  original  charge,  or  for  the  main 
proofs,  but  was  a  collateral  evidence  only ; 
and  that  article  having  been  stated  to  be 
the  production  of  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  sat  in  Parliament  when  these  things 
were  occurring,  it  was  collateral  and  illus- 
trative evidence  of  an  opinion  current  in 
society  at  the  time.  Now  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  sneered  at  an  expression 
of  mine,  when  I  said  that  I  approached  a 
particular  part  of  the  subject  with  pain. 
I  am  not  disposed  on  this  occasion  to 
enter  into  anything  but  fair  argument  on 
the  facts  before  the  House;  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  going  to  retaliate  any  sar- 
casm on  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  But  he 
has  quite  misconceived  me.  When  I  said 
that  I  approached  the  subject  with  pain, 
I  was  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pre- 
tend that  if  I  thought  I  had  a  good 
case  against  the  Minister,  or  could  bring 
forward  what  would  tell  against  him,  it 
would  give  me  great  pain.  What  I  said 
was,  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Canning 
was  one  which  I  could  not  approach  with- 
out pain.  It  is  one  which  hardly  any 
man  can  approach  without  pain.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  indulged  in  some 
insinuations  which  I  do  not  even  notice, 
but  which  certainly  have  not  the  least 
foundation.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  may  be  the  various 
opinions  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  must  always  find  in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  career  of  Mr. 
Canning  much  that  must  repress  levity, 
and  rather  attune  their  temper  to  a  more 
elevated  character.  I  repeat  that  the 
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right  hon.  Baronet  quite  misconceived 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  I  now 
come  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Barrow;  and  here 
let  me  say,  that  no  man  in  the  House  can 
suppose  that  it  was  possible  for  any  man 
to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  report  the  speeches 
delivered  during  a  period  of  four  hours. 
I  did  not  mean,  therefore,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  speeches  were  all  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Barrow  himself  in  the  Mir- 
ror  of  Parliament;  but  Mr.  Barrow  was  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  a  very  skil- 
ful shorthand  reporter,  and  under  his 
auspices  the  speeches  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  were  prepared  by  an  inde- 
pendent corps  of  reporters.  I  know  that 
great  pains  were  taken  with  that  work, 
though  it  was  not  ultimately  successful, 
having  to  encounter  great  opposition  from 
the  established  publication  of  Mr.  Han- 
sard; and  I  believe  it  enjoyed  but  a  limited 
circulation,  but  certainly  it  originally  was 
produced  by  an  independent  corps  of  re- 
porters. [Sir  R.  Peel:  On  what  au- 
thority do  you  say  that?]  My  authority 
is  Mr.  Barrow  himself,  who  told  me  him- 
self, on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  reign  of  William 
IV.—  [Sir  R.  Peel:  They  must  have 
changed  their  mode  of  reporting,  then.1 
That  they  changed  at  a  subsequent  period 
is  possible;  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  right 
with  the  House  on  this  point.  I  believe, 
however,  I  am  strictly  correct  in  saying 
that  this  change  did  not  occur  until  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  debate  in  ques- 
tion. But  supposing  that  the  principal 
reporters  of  all  the  journals  met  together 
in  council,  and  gave  that  which,  from 
their  notes  and  recollection,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  accurate  version 
of  the  speeches,  it  cannot  have  escaped 
the  impartial  observation  of  the  House 
that,  according  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, they  yet  did  make  a  mistake  in  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  statements  ever 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons?  Is 
such  a  supposition  to  be  for  a  moment 
imagined?  I  will  now  relate  to  the  House 
the  circumstances  of  this  entire  case  as 
I  believe  they  exist  in  truth;  and  in  doing 
so,  I  must  not  be  stopped  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath, 
nor  the  generous  interposition  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  London.  The 
noble  Lord  has  been  so  long  habituated 
to  the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  though  it  was  supposed  he 
was  to  be  engaged  in  encounters  of  a  very 
different  kind  than  those  in  which  he  has 
2B 
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this  night  exhibited,  though  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  engaged  in  a  very  different 
warfare  this  evening;  he  comes  forward, 
from  long  habit,  and  prompted  by  his  ge- 
nerous disposition,  to  assert  that  there  are 
no  grounds  for  the  charge  against  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  will  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  argumont,  that  the  report  which 
appeared  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  and 
in  The  Times  newspaper — I  do  not  care 
whether  these  were  two  authorities  or  only 
one — but  I  will  assume  that  the  report 
which  declared  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  in  1829  that  he  was  prepared 
in  1825  to  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  was  a  correct  declara- 
tion, and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  say  so  on  the  occasion  stated.  1  merely 
assume  this,  you  will  observe,  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  Now  I  want  to  know,  inde- 
pendently of  that  report,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  make  such  a  statement? 
Understand  me.  I  assume  that  he  said 
that;  but  I  don't  for  the  present  accept 
either  The  Times  or  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment as  proof  that  ho  said  it.  Then  what 
other  report  is  there  ?  Assuming  that  he 
said  it,  I  am  prepared  to  produce  before 
the  House  the  fact  that  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Parliament  replied  to  that 
statement.  Will  the  noble  Lord  still  get 
up,  and  say  there  is  no  room  for  the  charge 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  even 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Parliament  gets  up, 
and  replies  to  the  statement  which  the 
noble  Lord  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
never  made?  [Sir  R.  Peel  :  The  right 
hon.  Member  (Sir  E.  Knatchbull)  was  not 
in  tho  House  at  tho  time  the  speech  was 
delivered.]  The  right  hon.  Baronet  says 
that  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  was  not  in  the 
House  when  he  made  tho  speech  in  ques- 
tion. I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  ho  was 
in  the  House;  for  on  that  day  there  was  a 
division,  and  in  the  list  will  bo  found  the 
name  of  Sir  E.  Knntchbull.  We  have  been 
charged  with  vituperation  in  urging  this 
matter  before  tho  House.  Sir,  we  have 
not  willingly  come  before  you  with  this 
question.  It  was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  challenged  us  to  this  investiga- 
tion, and  we  bnve  not  employed  tho  lan- 
guage of  vituperation.  It  was  indeed  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  my  noble 
Friend  and  myself  came  down  to  the 
House  to  submit  this  matter  to  its  con- 
sideration. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  allow  the  original  chargo  to  pass.  He 
took  a  certain  timo  to  consider  it,  and 


came  down  with  a  most  deliberate  and  well- 
prepared  answer.  And  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  accuses  me  of  having  made  a 
malignant  attack  on  him,  though  I  only 
spoke  on  behalf  of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck),  who  was  prevented  from 
replying  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  by 
the  forms  of  the  House.  But  to  return. 
Assume  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
admit  that  in  1825  he  went  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  made  the  statement  charged 
against  him,  then  I  bring  forward  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  answered  that  state- 
ment, and  I  will  prove  that  that  Member  of 
Parliament  was  in  the  House  when  the 
statement  was  made.  Then,  I  am  going 
to  quote  an  authority — not  Mr.  Barrow — 
not  the  collective  council  made  up  of  the 
most  accomplished  reporters  on  the  Lon- 
don press,  but  a  corrected  copy  of  "  the 
speech"  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said,  on  March  5th, 
1829— 

"  In  1828,  when  tho  question  was  brought  fop- 
ward,  and  when  he  found  himself  again  in  a  mino- 
rity, he  had  said  '  the  timo  is  now  oome  when  a 
new  Parliament  has  deeided  against  me,  and 
whon  the  House  of  Lords  are  in  a  state  of  divi- 
sion upon  tho  question  ;  tho  timo  has  arrived 
when  an  attempt  to  settle  the  question  must 
be  made,  and  to  that  attempt  I  will  lend  my 
aid/  " 

According  to  this,  he  says  he  was  ready  in 
1825,  in  a  private  capacity,  not  only  not  to 
obstruct  a  settlement  that  appeared  inevi- 
table, but  in  1828  he  was  ready  to  give  him 
advice  to  promote  it.  Recollect  I  am  quot- 
ing from  Hansard,  and  we  know  how  cor- 
rect tho  reports  in  Hansard  are,  and  how 
confidently  we  refer  to  them.  Then,  again 
in  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  we 
have  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man : — 

"  To  that  question  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  replied,  that 
there  was  a  material  difference  in  his  situation  in 
1X27,  ami  his  situation  in  1828.  In  1827,  a  new 
House  of  Commons  decided  against  concession, 
but  in  1828  it  decided  in  favour  of  it.  He  then 
took  the  course  which  he  adopted  in  1825,  when 
Lord  Liverpool  was  at  the  head  of  tho  Govern- 
ment." 

In  the  next  column  of  Hansard,  wc  have 
this  passage,  and  we  read  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  took  that  course  in  1829, 
which  in  his  mind  ho  adopted  in  1825* 
when  Lord  Liverpool  was  at  tho  head  of 
the  Government.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said — 

••  In  1  *2P,  however,  the  Tlouse  took  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  and  though  it  did  not  pn*a  a 
Hill,  it  agreed  to  a  Resolution  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  adjustment.  That  Resolution  being 
passed,  I  was  again  in  the  situation  in  which  I 
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had  been  placed  in  1825,  and  I  determined  to  re- 
tire from  office.  I  intimated  my  fixed  intention 
in  this  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  accompany  the  intimation  with 
the  declaration — not  only  that  I  would  not,  in  a 
private  capacity,  any  longer  obstruct  a  settlement 
which  appeared  to  me  ultimately  inevitable,  but 
that  I  would  advise  and  promote  it." 

["  Oh ! "  and  cheers.]  It  is  not  the  cheers 
of  this  side  or  that  side  of  the  House  that 
can  alter  the  truth  of  this  case.  We  will 
state  that  case  temperately  and  firmly.  We 
think  it  an  unanswerable  one.  But  when 
I  come  to  what  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  proof,  you  try  to  drown  the  words  I 
am  reading  with  a  cheer.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  was  ready  in  1825  to 
take  the  course  he  took  in  1828;  and  in 
1 828  he  says  the  time  has  arrived  when  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  must  he 
made,  and  to  that  attempt  I  will  lend 
my  aid.  If  there  he  truth  in  words 
—  if  it  he  true  that  in  1825  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  do  what 
he  did  in  1828  —  then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  1825,  was  ready  to  assist 
the  Government  in  carrying  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. I  am  entitled  to  maintain  that 
what  I  assumed  as  correct  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  is  true,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  on  the  5th  of  March  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  use  the  expression  given 
in  The  Times  newspaper;  and  because, 
unless  he  used  it,  you  cannot  explain  the 
speech  of  Sir  E.  Enatchhull ;  and,  what  is 
more,  you  cannot  explain  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself.  ["  No, 
no!"]  It  is  very  well  to  say  "  No;"  hut 
let  the  Gentleman  that  says  "  No"  get  up 
and  give  facts  and  arguments  in  answer  to 
those  I  have  given.  We  put  this  case 
fairly  before  the  House,  because  we  know 
we  arc  not  only  speaking  to  the  House, 
but  to  the  public  out  of  doors;  and  I  wish 
it  to  be  put  without  intemperance  or  pas- 
sion. If  any  person  can  answer  my  facts 
or  arguments,  let  him  do  so  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  settle  this  question  by  a  long 
statement,  however,  able  such  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  given  us.  We  have 
it  on  the  high  authority  of  one  who  knows 
him  well,  that  no  man  can  dress  up  a 
case  as  well  as  he  can.  When  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  refers  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  enters  into  a  minute  compa- 
rison of  all  the  reports  in  the  newspa- 
pers, I  naturally  ask  why  does  not  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  explain  why  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull  made  that  speech?  and  why 
on  the  5th  of  March  he  himself  made  thai 
statement  to  which  I  hate  adverted?    The 


Edinburgh  Review  insinuates  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  Liverpool;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says,  "  I  will  clear  my  character 
in  this  way ;  I  will  bring  all  the  letters 
Lord  Liverpool  wrote  tome;"  and  then  he 
complains  of  such  attacks  being  made  on 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
detriment  to  public  business.  But  if  in- 
stead of  sending  to  Drayton  Manor,  he  had 
sent  to  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  to  ask  if  he  had 
made  that  Bpeech,  and  then  read  in  this 
House  a  letter  from  Sir  E.  Knatchbull, 
denouncing  that  version  of  his  speech  as  a 
forgery,  I  ask  whether  that  would  not 
have  been  more  satisfactory  than  the  long 
and  elaborate  statement  he  has  laid  before 
the  House?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  newspapers  have  been  raked  in  order 
to  get  up  this  charge  against  him;  but  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  make  this  charge  on 
the  authority  of  newspapers,  or  of  any  of 
the  printed  records  of  our  Parliamentary 
debates.  No  one  who  watches  the  reports 
of  newspapers — though  the  most  wonderful 
thing,  perhaps,  connected  with  our  present 
state  of  society,  and  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  twenty  years — no  one 
would  found  a  charge  on  what  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  The  noble  Lord  made 
that  charge  on  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
highest  authority,  from  persons  who  had 
long  been  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
who  were  Members  of  this  House  when 
these  circumstances  occurred — and  he  ex- 
pressed it  never  doubting  its  truth.  And 
I  must  remind  you  that  the  speech  of  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull  was  heard  by  my  noble 
Friend  himself.  We  are  not  to  expect 
from  a  person  who  speaks  from  his  own 
experience,  that  he  will  look  into  all  the 
newspapers  before  he  brings  forward  a 
charge  like  this  against  an  individual.  He 
is  not  bound  to  do  so,  but  is  fairly  entitled 
to  make  a  statement  to  this  House  from 
the  convictions  of  his  own  experience  and 
of  what  ho  has  seen  and  heard.  It  was 
not  my  noble  Friend,  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  brought  in  the  newspa- 
pers. We  have  referred  to  the  newspa- 
pers with  reluctance,  but  we  have  done  so 
with  confidence,  because  it  is  known  that 
the  reporting  staff  of  The  Times  was  at 
that  time  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
complete,  and  most  authoritative  of  any  of 
the  papers  published  in  London ;  and  we 
held  that  in  quoting  it  we  had  brought 
forward  a  sufficient  authority.  Now  I  put 
this  case  before  the  House,  divested  of  all 
Edinburgh  Reviews  and  all  personal  mat- 
2B2 
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ters ;  I  put  the  question  before  the  House, 
caring  little  what  the  feeling  of  the  House 
may  be,  and  I  say  so  with  all  respect — 
whether  it  is  in  favour  of  the  person  who 
speaks  or  the  person  who  has  spoken — it 
is  not  this  House  which  will  decide  the 
question — it  is  the  calm,  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  English  public.  If  the  facts 
I  have  put  before  the  House  can  be  ex- 
plained— throwing  aside  the  report  of  the 
unfortunate  Barrow,  who  never  supposed 
he  would  become  the  hero  of  a  debate — 
all  the  anonymous  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  all  the  attacks  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — if  he  can  explain 
to  the  public  why  a  respectable  and  in- 
fluential Member  of  Parliament  should  get 
up  in  this  House,  and  make  a  violent 
speech  against  him,  all  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  a  few  day*  before  admitted  that  in 
1825  he  was  ready  to  settle  the  Catholic 
question — if  he  can  explain  to  the  country 
why  such  expressions  as  I  have  read  to 
the  House  were  used  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull 
— if  he  can  explain  why,  in  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  speeches  he  himself  posi- 
tively declared,  "  That  in  settling  this 
question,  he  was  prepared,  in  1828,  to  do 
what  he  was  prepared  to  do  in  1825;" 
and  describes  what  he  was  prepared  to  do 
in  1828,  by  positively  saying,  "  He  was 
of  opinion  the  time  was  come  when  this 
question  ought  to  be  settled,  and  that  he 
was  prepared  to  lend  his  aid  to  that  settle- 
ment ;" — if  he  can  persuade  the  public 
that  no  such  speech  as  that  of  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull   was    ever    made — if    he   can 

Ecrsuade  the  public  that  the    speeches  1 
avc  read  to  you  from  his  own  favourite 
authority,  and  one  of  them  corrected  by 
his  own  hand,  are  of  no  more  value  than 
a  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments— then  may  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeal  with  confidence  to  the  public 
for  a  verdict.     Till  that  is  done,  it  will  not 
do  to  make  a  speech  imputing  unworthy 
motives  to  his  opponents— exercising  in- 
genious argumentation  on  worthless  ma-  j 
terials— diso wiring  accusations  never  made  I 
— and  putting  an  end  to  proof  that  never 
was  brought  forward.     This  is  not  w     t 
wo    require.     We    do    not    say    we  hi 
a   right  to   ask   anything.     Our   c*» 
before  the   House,  and  we  are  ] 
satisfied  it  should  remain  there, 
not  the  spewhes  of  Sir  E.  Knatchl 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  * 
my  noble  Friend  to  make  the  state*- 
did.     He  spoke  from  personal  in* 


from  personal  experience,  and  from  that  in 
which  he  has  more  confidence  than  even 
in  personal  memory  or  personal  experience 
— from  the  deep-rooted  and  growing  con- 
viction of  society,  and  especially  of  the 
friends  and  family  of  Mr.  Canning,  that 
the  allegation  he  has  made  was  true — an 
allegation  which  has  not  yet  been  refuted. 
The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  1  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  desirable  on  every  ground  that 
the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  therefore  I  don't  rise  to  reply  to  the 
renewed  assertions  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli),  or  to  point 
out  to  the  House  how  easy  it  is,  by  culling 
extracts  from  particular  speeches,  to  give 
to  those  paragraphs  a  representation  which 
the  reading  of  the  entire  speech  would  dis- 
pel. I  have  read  those  debates ;  I  was 
present  during  the  whole  course  of  those 
debates  ;  and  I  rise,  therefore,  rather  as  a 
witness  in  the  cause,  than  as  one  about  to 
enter  on  the  argument.  I  was  present  at 
the  debates  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  and  I  have  no  recollection  what- 
ever of  any  such  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  as  that  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  as  a 
confirmatory  circumstance.  I  know  that 
my  non-recollection  on  this  point  can  avail 
very  little,  in  comparison  with  any  posi- 
tive recollection  which  could  be  pleaded  as 
to  what  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  may  have  said. 
But  I  think,  considering  the  interest  I 
took  in  the  subject,  that  such  a  statement 
could  not  have  been  made  without  fixing 
itself  in  my  memory.  But  the  question  is, 
did  my  right  hon.  Friend  entertain  such  an 
opinion,  and  was  he  then  prepared  to 
make  concessions  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion ?  On  that  point  I  conceive  myself 
the  best  witness  that  can  be  called  upon  to 
give  his  testimony.  I  have  been  from  the 
earliest  period  of  my  political  life  connected 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  political  opinion.  I 
acted  in  unison  with  him  on  every  public 
question.  There  existed  between  us  the 
most  unreserved  eommunication  of  senti- 
ments and  opinions ;  oud  ai  no  time  has 
he  taken  any  *  "  *\at  step  in  politics 
my  Ukt  and  fulW 
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tholic  claims ;  and,  if  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  opinions  had  undergone  the  change 
which  is  alleged,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  heen  ignorant  of  the  fact.  I  never 
heard  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  a  single 
expression  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
constancy  of  his  opinion,  in  1825,  that 
concession  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
was  to  be  resisted.  So  much  was  I  sur- 
prised when  the  statement  was  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  first  occasion, 
that  I  immediately  inquired  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  whs  was  sitting  near  me  in 
the  House,  upon  what  possible  ground  a 
statement  so  at  variance  with  fact  could 
be  made  as  that  which  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord  ?  I  rise  merely  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  matter  of  fact.  If  the  testimony  of 
one  constantly  connected  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  political  life,  who  was  a 
partaker  with  him  in  the  counsels  and 
struggles  of  the  period  more  particularly 
referred  to— if  that  testimony  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  does  altogether  put  an  end  to  the 
accusation.  Beyond  this  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  ; 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  has 
thrown  out  an  insinuation,  that  while  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  produced  the  letters 
which  he  received  from  Lord  Liverpool,  he 
has  kept  back  the  letters  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Liverpool.  I  am  autho- 
rized to  state,  that  having  made  a  search 
for  all  the  letters  which  could  be  supposed 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  whether  addressed 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
or  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  him,  he  has  pro- 
duced all  that  he  has  discovered ;  and  that 
if  there  had  been  any  letter  from  my  right 
hon.  Friend  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that,  like 
the  others,  would  have  been  produced. 
We  have  already  had  sufficient  discussion 
upon  this  subject;  and,  having  given  my 
testimony  as  to  the  facts,  I  shall  forbear 
from  entering  upon  it  further. 

Mr.  B.  E SCOTT  thought  the  question 
between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  George 
Bentinck)  already  disposed  of  by  the  unan- 
imous verdict  of  the  House.  All,  except 
a  few,  actuated  by  party  motives,  appre- 
ciated the  justice  and  truth  of  the  defence; 
and  they  all  knew  it  was  true  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  served  his  party 
more  if  he  had  kept  them  together;  but 
that  in  serving  his  party  more,  he  would 
have  served  his  country  less.  If  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  chose  perpetu- 
ally to  attack  with  his  vituperations  an 
•humble  Member  of  that  House,  whose  only 


right  to  speak  was  owing  to  the  choice  of 
the  people  whom  the  noble  Lord  accused 
him  of  betraying,  high  and  noble  as  were 
the  noble  Lord's  birth  and  station,  there 
was  one  thing  more  high  and  noble,  and 
that  was  truth.  The  noble  Lord  spoke 
as  a  constituent  of  his.  How  the  noble 
Lord  made  out  that  he  was  so,  it  were 
hard  to  say.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck  :  I 
am  a  constituent  of  the  speaker.]  Oh! 
the  noble  Lord  has  got  some  stables 
at  Stockbridge.  There  were  circum- 
stances which  had  rendered  it  advisable 
that  he  should  appeal  to  his  constituents 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  course  he  had  taken.  A  public 
meeting  of  his  constituents  was  accordingly 
called  by  public  advertisement,  and  every 
means  was  taken  to  make  it  known  in  the 
city  that  such  a  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
The  meeting  was  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  convened  there.  He  told  them  what 
he  had  done;  a  vote  of  approbation  was 
proposed,  and  the  resolution  expressed  to 
support  him  on  account  of  the  exertions  he 
had  made  in  this  House.  There  were  in 
that  meeting  but  three  hands  held  up  in 
opposition  to  that  expression  of  approval. 
Would  the  noble  Lord  say,  or  would  he 
not  say,  that  it  was  a  fair  way  of  putting 
the  question,  to  allege  that  he  (Mr.  Es- 
cott)  had  betrayed  the  people  ?  He  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  that  they  never  heard  of 
these  invectives  till  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) introduced  them;  and  when  it  was 
said  the  verdict  of  the  people  was  to  be 
taken  upon  this  question,  he  begged  to  tell 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  that  the 
people  did  not  look  to  these  personal  alter- 
cations. What  they  looked  for  was  this— 
they  looked  for  having  the  sugar  question 
settled  on  the  same  principles  on  which 
they  had  seen  the  corn  question  settled; 
and  if  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  meant  to  have  a  verdict 
from  the  people  in  their  favour,  they  must 
forget  discussions  upon  questions  which 
were  raised  in  that  House  nineteen  years 
ago.  But  they  would  be  told  that  it  was 
they  who  were  impeding  the  Government 
in  the  endeavour  to  feed  the  people,  and  to 
meet  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  the 
sister  kingdom  of  Ireland.  They  taunted 
the  Government  with  the  absence  of  fa- 
mine at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
measures  which  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
supporters  sought  to  thwart  had  prevented 
the  famine;  but  the  people  would  tell  the 
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noble  Lord  that  they  looked  to  other  things 
than  petty  and  paltry  squabbles  on  mat- 
ters which  occurred  nineteen  years  ago, 
and  that  they  reposed  confidence  in  a  Go- 
vernment which  had  the  power  as  well  as 
the  will  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  to  go  on  in  the  course  they  had 
adopted,  perhaps  too  late — a  course  which, 
in  spite  of  all  detraction,  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  honest,  and  which  was 
manifestly  dictated  by  an  anxioty  for  the 
advancement  of  all  classes. 

Viscount  SAND  ON  must  confess  that 
it  was  with  great  regret  that  he  had  seen 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  involve  himself  in  personal 
controversy.  But  the  manner  in  which 
that  controversy  had  been  conducted  was 
still  more  subject  for  regret.  Some  hasty 
words,  such  as  fell  from  the  noble  Lord  at 
first,  were  not  much  to  bo  wondered  at;  but 
it  was  surprising  that  he,  the  head  of  a 
great  country  party,  should  think  he  raised 
the  character  of  his  party  by  picking 
matter  for  invective  out  of  old  newspapers. 
Could  the  noble  Lord  think  that  he  would 
raise  his  own  character,  or  that  of  the 
great  party  ho  represented,  by  an  attempt 
to  eke  out  and  sustain  an  accusation,  so 
gross  and  so  degrading  if  it  were  true, 
against  a  Minister  engaged  in  great  poli- 
tical operations,  by  picking  out  from  re- 
ports a  piece  here  and  a  piece  there,  now 
a  bit  from  tho  Mirror  of  Parliament,  when 
it  suited  him  ;  then  a  bit  from  Hansard, 
when  that  suited  him ;  then  a  bit  from 
The  Times,  when  that  suited  him  ;  over- 
looking all  the  newspapers  that  did  not  suit 
him  ;  and  all  to  make  out  a  charge  which 
no  man  ought  to  bring  without  being  pre- 
pared to  establish  it  upon  the  most  clear 
and  indisputable  evidence  ?  lie  would  defy 
these  Gentlemen  themselves  to  say  they 
were  satisfied  that  all  the  evidence  was  on 
their  side ;  or  that  when  four  reports 
out  of  five  did  not  confirm  their  statement, 
they  could  be  quite  sure  they  were  right. 
If  they  still  held  to  their  charge,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  was  quite  sure 
what  would  be  the  verdict  if  any  body  of 
gentlemen  from  the  middle  classes  wore 
required  to  say,  whether  they  believed  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  had  done  what  he  posi- 
tively denied  that  he  did,  and  had  done 
even  what  it  was  contrary  to  common  sense 
that  he  should  have  done,  standing  up  and 
avowing  that  which  would  have  impeached 
his  character  for  political  honesty.  Mort*- 
over,  lie  must  say,  that  he  thought  t** 
House  ought  not  to  be  nicely  weighing 


babilities  and  evidence  in  such 
when  a  Minister  came  down,  and  < 
his  own  strong  conviction  as  to  wt 
said  nineteen  years  ago,  he  believed  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  sought  to  be 
convicted,  in  that  House,  of  a  falsity,  upon 
evidence,  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  men 
might  entertain  very  different  views.  He 
spoke  with  no  bias  against  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Canning,  but  as  one  of  his  most  ardent 
friends.  He  was  connected  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  1827,  and  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  came  in,  he 
declined  to  serve  with  him  on  account  of 
the  Catholic  question,  and  because  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  lent 
himself  to  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Canning. 
Ho  must  say  he  saw,  with  much  regret,  the 
course  pursued  by  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  to- 
wards Mr.  Canning,  but  he  would  not  accuse 
him  of  this  dishonourable  conduct.  He  did 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ought, 
if  he  possibly  could,  to  have  restrained  the 
language  of  many  persons  connected  with 
him,  and  to  have  interposed  with  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  check  that  persecution; 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  tho  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  two  years  before  announced 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  upon  the  Catholic  question ; 
and  still  less,  that  if  so,  ho  should  have 
been  weak  enough  to  confess  and  even 
boast  of  it.  It  was  against  all  probability 
and  against  tho  evidence  of  four  out  of  five 
of  the  witnesses — for  these  double  con- 
firmatory records  had  disappeared.  The 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  told  the 
House  that  it  was  not  merely  a  casual  cor- 
roboration, but  that  he  had  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  the  independence  of  those  two 
records  ;  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  had 
not  taken  pains,  for  that  if  he  had  he  would 
have  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  that  the  ease  had  excited 
his  interest  deeply,  that  he  had  got  it  up 
and  looked  about  for  materials  to  support 
it  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
having  found  The  Times  supporting  him 
when  he  hunted  over  tho  newspapers  at 
the  Carlton,  or  wherever  he  went,  he  would 
have  looked  at  the  other  morning  papers  to 
see  if  they  were  with  him.  It  was  due 
to  the  love  of  justice  which  he  so  much 
professed,  that  if  he  really  did  that,  he 
should  have  said  to  the  House,  "  1  have 
found  so  many  papers  corroborating  mo, 
and  so  many  p«  *  so."     He  was  no 
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Minister — he  declined  it.  He  had  no  re- 
sentments to  serve,  neither  had  he  ever 
poured  fulsome  flattery  upon  the  right  hon. 
Baronet ;  he  had  taken  a  straightforward 
and  independent  course  in  the  House, 
without  fear  of  being  accused  of  incon- 
sistency, simply  and  plainly  telling  the 
House  his  opinions  as  they  were  formed, 
and  not  sacrificing  them  either  to  support 
a  Minister,  or  to  vex  an  opponent;  and  he 
conceived  he  might  claim  to  be  heard  as  an 
independent  witness.  As  to  what  the  noble 
Lord  said  about  appealing  to  the  constitu- 
ency, he  was  ready  to  meet  the  noble  Lord 
at  Liverpool  on  the  question  whoso  course 
was  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Even  among  those  who  were  unfavourable 
to  the  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  there  was 
a  very  general  opinion  that  more  evil  had 
been  done  by  the  noble  Lord  in  his  pro- 
longed and  inveterate  resistance,  than  by 
those  who,  seeing  that  such  a  change  once 
propounded  by  the  Minister  was  sure  to  be 
irresistible,  acquiesced  in  it.  He  had  no 
fear  of  meeting  the  noble  Lord  on  any 
hustings,  agricultural  or  commercial.  He 
hoped  the  House  might  now  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  trusted  he  might 
be  allowed,  as  an  independent  Member  of 
Parliament,  to  state  what  was  his  verdict 
on  this  question.  He  saw  the  documents 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  founded  his  state- 
ment, before  they  were  produced  to  the 
House;  and  he  could  not  think  that  any 
impartial  man  would  have  hesitated  on  such 
concurrent  testimony,  not  only  collected 
from  the  individual  passages,  but  from  the 
tenor  of  the  debate,  to  re-assert  the  opinion 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  formed,  particu- 
larly when  that  opinion  was  justified  by 
means  of  information  obtained  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrences,  which  could  scarcely 
be  equalled  by  that  of  any  other  Member. 
No  doubt,  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  an  important  witness; 
but  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  had  no 
right  to  say  that  this  charge  had  been 
brought  forward  on  a  collection  of  loose 
and  detached  paragraphs  in  papers.  He 
could  not  account  for  the  insertion  of  such 
a  paragraph  as  that  upon  which  this  debate 
had  turned  concurrently  in  two  records,  and 
for  the  pointed  allusion  to  it  by  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House,  if  there  was 
no  foundation  at  all  for  it.  The  paragraph 
might  have  misrepresented  what  the  right 
lion.  Baronet  said;  but  there  must  have 
boon  ground  for  some  such  statement  or 
representation.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 


adduced  strong  testimony  in  the  reports  of 
the  other  journals;  but  how  did  he  ac- 
count for  the  two  concurrent  publications  of 
the  statement?  ["  They  were  ono  and 
the  same."]  Then,  if  they  were  the  same, 
and  if  it  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
one,  how  was  the  subsequent  turn  of  the 
debate  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  might  have 
been  an  erroneous  statement;  but  looking 
to  all  this,  with  the  information  accessible 
to  the  noble  Lord,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
could  not  admit  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  loosely 
and  groundlessly  brought  a  charge  against 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  done  so,  no  one  in  the  House  would 
have  viewed  his  conduct  with  deeper  indig- 
nation than  himself.  If  he  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate) waved  the  assertion  of  his  own  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  it  was  in  deference  to 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  whose  character  he  had  much 
respect. 

Mb.  HUME  had  witnessed  with  deep 
regret  the  whole  course  of  these  attacks 
on  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  particularly 
the  conduct  of  the  party  in  persevering,  ' 
notwithstanding  the  triumphant  answer  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  How  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  could 
deliver  the  opinion  he  had,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  For  his  own  part 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  satisfied  that  what  was 
charged  by  the  noble  Lord  could  not  have 
taken  place,  because  in  1829  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  determined  to  propose 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet tendered  his  resignation,  and  addres- 
sed a  letter  to  the  Duke,  from  which  it 
appeared — and  it  had  often  been  brought 
forward  as  a  charge  —  that  he  carried 
through  the  measure,  although  he  had 
never  altered  his  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
should  have  hailed  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  at  the  time  any  such  change  of 
opinion.  But  only  the  strongest  party 
motive  could  induce  this  perseverance  in 
the  attack.  Many  opponents  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  must  and  did  consider  it  inex- 
cusable; after  its  triumphant  refutation, 
the  noble  Member  for  Lynn  should  have 
risen  and  confessed  his  sorrow  for  having 
made  the  imputation.  As  a  witness  to  the 
whole  proceeding,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  must 
say  that  he  never  understood  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  have  changed  his  opinion,  as 
was  pretended;  and  that  it  was  so  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  1829,  when  the  wish  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  prevailed. 

ViscouhtMORPETH  happened  to  come 
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into  Parliament  during  the  last  year  of  the 
services  and  life  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  had 
for  him,  both  publicly  and  privately,  feelings 
which  he  could  hardly  qualify  as  less  than 
idolatry  —  such  as  ho  had  for  no  other 
statesman,  almost  for  no  other  man.  With 
these  feelings,  he  certainly  did  not  sympa- 
thize with,  on  the  contrary  he  viewed  with 
great  disapprobation,  the  course  pursued  in 
1827  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  many 
of  his  then  political  followers.  In  a  dis- 
cussion shortly  afterwards,  he  gave  vent  to 
the  keenness  of  those  feelings  in  as  bitter 
terms  as  he  could  find.  These  feelings 
made  him  attend  with  the  more  anxiety  to 
all  that  then  took  place;  and  he  certainly 
had  no  reason  for  believing,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  reason  for  disbelieving, 
that  anything  occurred  which  at  all  fasten- 
ed upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  imputa- 
tion lately  levelled  against  him.  He  was 
confirmed  in  this  impression  by  his  distinct 
recollection  of  Mr.  Canning  himself  stand- 
ing up  in  his  place  in  the  House,  shortly 
after  the  resignations  had  taken  place,  and 
saying  in  a  marked  manner,  that  for  the 
resignation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  ho  had  been  fully  prepared.  After 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  own  statement 
now,  he  must  do  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  thought  the  case 
attempted  to  be  substantiated  against  him 
(his  own  words  were  the  best  to  employ) 
had  been  "completely  shattered."  He 
would  only  add,  that  in  voting  against  the 
measure  which  the  House  was  shortly  to 
approach,  he  should  feel  great  regret  at 
giving  a  vote  against  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  conducted  to 
a  triumphant  issue  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  ever  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  tho  Parliament  of  this  country. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  said,  as  the  character 
and  opinions  of  Mr.    Canning    had  been 
most  irrelevantly  intruded  on  the  debate, 
ho  could  not  help  asking  the    House  to 
consider  on  which  side  they  thought  Mr. 
Canning  would  have  been  arrayed  on  the 
real  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  diffe 
parties  in  this  House — namely,  free 
and  monopoly.     Why,  he  did  not  i 
to  assert  that  the  chief  reason  of  th 
sccution  which  followed   Mr.   Canp 
the  grave,  was,  that  he  was  know* 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  fret* 
and  that  it  was  known  to  every  fru 
Mr.  ('aiming,  to  every  contemporary 
to  every  man  who  was    watching   pi»- 
affairs  at  the  time,  tl  nen  who  ** 

really  the  enemies  who,  * 


any,  were  the  cause  of  his  death,  were 
those  who  represented  the  party  with  whom 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  was 
identified.  The  hon.  Gentleman  continued: 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  6.  Bentinck)  has 
talked  much  of  his  feeling  for  his  relative  ; 
he  has  proclaimed  the  sense  which  he  has 
always  felt  of  the  wrong  that  was  done 
him;  and  he  has  traded  with  the  sympathy 
which  he  expected  from  the  House  in  the 
expression  of  those  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
House  who  knows  better  than  himself  that 
whether  he  looks  to  the  opinions  that  he 
upholds,  or  the  men  he  is  acting  with,  or 
the  principle  which  he  professes,  that  he 
is  wholly,  completely,  and  unequivocally 
identified  with  the  party,  the  persons, 
and  the  principles  which  were  in  fact  in 
the  bitterest  hostility  to  his  relative,  for 
whose  memory  and  principles  he  would 
have  the  House  believe  he  felt  such  respect 
and  veneration.  Yes,  with  everything 
that  the  late  Mr.  Canning  would  have 
spurned,  the  noble  Lord  is  associated — 
with  every  man  that  persecuted  him,  he 
is  intimate — to  the  policy  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  would  make  it  certain  he 
would  repudiate,  tho  noble  Lord  devotes 
himself— in  fact,  to  everything  that  the 
kindly  feeling,  the  enlightened  views,  and 
the  just  and  liberal  tendency  of  his  mind, 
would  have  rendered  dear  to  Mr.  Canning, 
the  noble  Lord  who  intrudes  his  relative  s 
concerns  on  tho  House,  is  the  most  opposed, 
and  is  doing  precisely  what  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  been  shocked  at,  and  with  all 
his  brilliant  talent  and  generous  soul  would 
have  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ; 
and  yet  tho  business  of  the  House  is 
to  bo  stopped,  the  feelings  of  its  Mem- 
bers are  to  be  appealed  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  behalf  of  monopoly  and  oppres- 
sion, because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  seeks  to  relieve  the  country  from 
both,  is  alleged  to  have  been,  nineteen 
years  ago,  the  enemy  of  Mr.  Canning.  Sir, 
the  hon.  Men*^  T*r  Winchester  said 
that  tho  coi"  -4  these  low  per- 

ties  wh  n  engaging  the 
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the  country.  They  will  read  the  abuse  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  they  will 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  is  found- 
ed the  present  mistrust  of  him  ;  and  they 
will  see  that  it  rests  on  facts  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years'  date.  They  then 
will  turn  upon  honourable  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, and  say,  "  Why  you  had  reason  to 
mistrust  this  man  in  your  pockets.  When 
you  came  to  us  and  told  us  to  trust  him, 
we  saw  you  turn  out  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  because  you  said  he 
was  not  our  friend;  and  you  told  us  to  sup- 
port the  right  hon.  Gentleman  because  he 
was  our  friend.  You  told  us  we  ought  to 
trust  him,  and  yet  you  had  about  you  the 
means  of  putting  us  on  our  guard,  for  it 
seems  your  charge  against  him  now  is, 
that  he  was  utterly  untrustworthy  nineteen 
years  ago.  What  are  we  to  think  of  your 
eternal  care  about  the  British  yeoman? 
What  are  we  to  think  of  your  solicitude 
about  native  industry,  if  we  see  now  that 
the  man  for  whom  you  told  us  to  sacrifice 
our  fortunes  and  our  principles,  you  your- 
selves distrusted,  and  had  every  reason  for 
expecting  that  he  would  abandon  the  pro- 
tection on  which  we  were  induced  to  pay 
you  highly  for  our  land?"  This  is  the 
language  they  will  hold,  if  Gentlemen  op- 
posite begin  to  sentimentalize  with  them 
about  treachery,  and  all  the  horrible  things 
that  are  said  to  have  befallen  them.  "  Here 
is  the  real  treachery,  duplicity,  and  per- 
fidy (words  the  most  choice  in  the  vocabu- 
lary opposite),  will  they  say;  and  with 
justice  will  they,  probably,  reject  those  at 
the  future  election  who  hope  to  entrap 
the  British  yeomen  by  the  sort  of  lan- 
guage that  has  been  lately  held  within 
this  House.  They  knew,  it  seems, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
abandon  protection,  when  they  told  them 
to  cast  out  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  and  elect  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  place  as  the  stanch  Friend  of 
that  principle.  But  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  has  sought  to  save  him- 
self to-night  by  saying  that  he  was  not  a 
follower  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  late  Member  for  Lan- 
cashire, and  now  a  Peer.  Why  was  this  ? 
Can  anything  be  so  small  and  paltry  as 
this  ?  What !  a  follower  of  the  noble 
Lord,  who  is  a  Colleague  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  who  submits  to  follow  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  to  be  bound 
by  his  policy,  to  be  instructed  in  his 
-jourse  by  him,  to  submit  his  judgment 
o  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  to  ac- 


knowledge him,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  leader ;  and  yet  the  noble  Lord 
pretends  to  be  so  innocent  as  to  suppose, 
because  he  calls  himself  a  follower  of  Lord 
Stanley,  who  followed  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, he  is  not  a  follower  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  whose  enemies  were  Lord  Stan- 
ley's enemies,  and  whom  the  noble  Lord 
was  therefore  obliged  blindly  to  oppose. 
Why,  was  there  ever  such  quibbling,  and 
such  a  way  of  escaping  from  the  charge  of 
associating  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his 
relative,  whose  memory  he  has  brought 
before  the  House?  And  now,  Sir,  I  should 
like  to  ask  what  right  the  noble  Lord  had 
to  assume  the  privilege  of  criticising  other 
men's  conduct,  because  he  was  the  follower 
of  that  noble  Lord  ?  That  noble  Lord  is 
not  exactly  a  pattern  of  consistency,  of 
attachment  to  party,  or  regard  to  princi- 
ple. Why,  Sir,  when  I  first  came  into 
Parliament,  not  disposed  myself  to  be  cri- 
tical about  men's  conduct,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  observed  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  was  the  subject  of  constant  re- 
proach and  jeering  in  this  House,  for  hav- 
ing deserted  his  party  and  his  principles. 
The  thing  that  struck  me  most  was,  the 
noble  Lord  going  through  the  form  of  sit- 
ting with  the  Liberals,  and  being  obliged 
to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  whenever  he 
had  to  vote.  It  was  a  regular  thing  ;  the 
noble  Lord  was  then  marking  to  the  House 
the  party  to  which  he  had  been  attached, 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  principle 
and  old  connexion;  and  the  new  party, 
and  the  new  principles,  to  which  he  had 
allied  himself.  It  became  so  distressing  at 
last,  that  the  noble  Lord  was  compelled  at 
once  to  pass  over  to  the  party  to  which  he 
had  ever  been  opposed,  identifying  himself 
with  them;  and  ready  to  take  office  with 
them  whenever  they  were  able  sufficiently 
to  injure  and  discredit  his  natural  friends 
and  allies.  Why,  Sir,  it  was  the  joke  of 
the  day  that  the  noble  Lord  could  get  no- 
body to  follow  him  as  a  party  in  his  crooked 
and  faithless  course  ;  and  till  the  noble 
Lord  announced  it  to-night,  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  had  one  follower  bold  enough 
to  incur  the  obloquy  which  it  had  brought 
upon  him.  The  noble  Lord  tells  us  to- 
night that  he  was  the  follower  of  the  most 
notorious  deserter  of  his  party  that  was 
known  in  that  day  ;  and  do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  I  am  charging  the  noble  Lord 
wrongfully,  or  that  I  am  leaving  it  open  to 
him  to  say  that  the  party  deserted  him  ; 
for  it  is  no  secret  that  no  other  Member  of 
that  noble  House  to  which  he  belongs 
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changed.  No!  His  noble  father  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  remained  attached  to  the 
principles  of  his  life,  his  family,  his  party, 
and  has,  I  am  told,  actually  voted  for 
the  very  measuro  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn  would  make  the 
touchstone  of  honour  in  opposing.  He  has 
voted  as  every  liberal-minded  politician 
would  vote — for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ;  but  the  noble  Lord  sets  himself  up 
as  a  critic  upon  every  other  man's  con- 
duct, because  it  appears  to-night  that  he 
is  the  single  follower  of  this  noble  Lord. 
Well,  but  considering  the  extraordinary 
assumption  of  superior  purity  by  the  noble 
Lord,  was  there  ever  anything  so  unlucky  as 
this  very  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  which 
to  rest  his  battery  upon  the  rest  of  man- 
kind? Why,  it  seems,  after  all  the  pledges 
which  we  hear  were  given  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  protection  at  the  election  of  1841, 
it  is  this  very  noble  Poer  that  was  the 
great  and  striking  innovator  of  it,  and 
against  whose  measure  there  was  greater 
violence,  more  obloquy  heaped  upon  its 
author,  than  upon  any  other  person  or  mea- 
sure which  has  sinco  been  attacked.  Yes, 
it  was  the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  as  it  was 
called,  purporting  to  let  in  all  the  surplus 
grain  from  the  United  States,  that  occa- 
sioned more  alarm,  excited  more  mistrust, 
elicited  more  vehement  alarm  for  abandon- 
ment of  principle,  than  any  Act  that  was 
drawn  up  to  tho  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law 
itself.  And  I  declare,  having  read  and 
heard  much  of  the  protection  violence  and 
bitterness  of  speech,  there  is  nothing  that 
I  have  read  or  heard  sinco,  that  has  at  all 
surpassed  what  was  addressed  to  the 
authors  of  the  Canada  Corn  Bill  ;  and 
if  there  was  reason  at  all  in  the  attack 
on  the  authors  of  the  change  on  that 
side,  I  am  bound  to  Bay  it  was  as  well  de- 
served us  it  has  been  on  anything  that  lias 
becji  done  since.  Why,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwickshire,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  is 
at  this  moment  pledged  to  move  for  tho  re- 
peal of  that  Act,  us  fatal  to  the  protection  of 
British  agriculture.  [Mr.  Nkwdkuate  :  I 
am  not  pledged.]  Well,  if  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber is  not  pledged  to  repeal  it,  1  will  al- 
most venture  to  pledge  myself  to  prove 
that  he  made  a  strong  speech  against  it, 
and  that  he  was  present  when  some  other  | 
Member  of  this  llou.se  did  pledge  him-  | 
self  to  procure  its  repeal.  [Criet  o/\ 
"Where?  "J  Where  >  why,  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern  two  years  ago,  when  na- 
tive agriculture  dined  there,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  denouncing  tho  free-trade  mea- 


sures of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  For 
it  was  then  that  hon.  Members  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  Government  were  pro- 
ceeding in  a  course  of  free  trade  that  must 
end  in  an  abolition  of  the  most  obnoxious 
restrictions  that  existed.  Again,  if  the 
noble  Lord  wants  to  know  why  it  is  that 
nothing  that  he  or  his  party  says  excites 
any  interest  in  this  House  or  in  the  coun- 
try, it  is  because  he,  knowing  perfectly 
well  what  was  the  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government,  observing  that 
he  was  assailing  protection  in  every  out* 
skirt,  and  wherever  he  could  do  it  safely, 
never  raised  his  voice  —  never  took  the 
slightest  heed  of  it;  but  regularly  support* 
od,  and  thereby  encouraged,  the  Minister 
in  his  course.  No !  what  the  people  now 
say  is  this:  so  long  as  the  interest  is  small 
— so  long  as  the  interest  was  not  jour 
own  —  so  long  as  tho  Government  got 
strength  by  demolishing  our  protection, 
you  were  silent;  you  said  not  a  word. 
Protection,  they  said,  is  valuable  to  us,  if 
it  is  to  exist  at  all,  and,  as  much  as  it  was 
to  you;  but  while  it  was  only  abolished 
with  respect  to  hats,  and  to  corks,  and  to 
shoes,  you  have  been  benefited  yourselves, 
and  you  cared  nothing  about  the  people 
who  had  to  undergo  temporary  privation ; 
but  now  that  you  are  afraid  of  your  own 
order,  of  your  own  interest,  that  rents 
may  fall,  that  the  least  injury  may  befall 
yourselves,  then  you  discover  that  the 
Minister  is  a  traitor — then  you  complain 
of  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Canning;  this  is  the 
occasion  for  five  months  unceasing  per- 
sonality and  invective.  When  the  poor 
are  to  go  to  the  wall,  he  is  the  only  man, 
he  is  the  man  to  rally  round;  but  let  him 
equally  assail  tho  great  and  the  small,  and 
then  we  have  the  history  of  this  Session. 
The  people  are  just  and  wise  in  this  coun- 
try; they  see  that  all  this  violence  and  re- 
sistance is  sordid  and  selfish,  and  they  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it — they  wait  with 
anxiety  for  its  accomplishment.  They  see 
nothing  chivalrous  or  generous  in  the  party 
who  are  obstructing  the  legislation  of  the 
country  on  this  subject.  There  are  on 
the  opposite  side  men  who  have  been  con- 
sistent on  this  subject ;  men  like  the  hon. 
Members  for  Dorsetshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire.  Thev  have 
raised  their  voices  constantly,  ana  long 
have  they  said  that  protection  was  being 
abandoned ;  and  they  have  complained  of 
being  deceived  for  three  years  past*  and 
were  treated  by  many,  who  now  profess  to 
be  wronged,  as  factious  troublesome  men, 
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who  could  not  enter  into  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  They 
were  neither  encouraged  nor  assisted ;  hut 
now,  when  the  horse  is  gone — when  the 
thing  called  protection  is  lost — comes  the 
noble  Lord  with  all  his  abuse  and  invective, 
and  shuts  the  doors,  never  having  done  a 
thing  or  said  a  word  in  time  to  avert  the 
evil,  as  he  deems  it.  The  noble  Lord  had 
nothing  to  say  against  the  principle  that 
has  triumphed;  he  slumbered  while  it  was 
progressing;  he  has  been  off  his  guard 
while  vigilance  was  required;  and  now, 
when  opinion  is  pronounced,  he  disturbs 
the  peace  and  good  manners  of  this  House 
by  his  violent  and  personal  charges.  The 
noble  Lord  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
He  is  too  late,  and  has  nothing  to  say.  He 
should,  moreover,  in  decency,  consider, 
when  he  and  his  Friends  the  Member  for 
Evesham  and  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
pretend  to  represent  the  landed  interest, 
what  is  the  proportion  of  interest  among 
those  who  attack  this  measure,  compared 
t  with  those  who  support  it.  Why,  though  it 
is  asserted  to  be  injurious  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, I  firmly  believe  that  those  who  sup- 
port it,  are  greater  proprietors  than  those 
who  oppose  it.  Look  at  those  throe  Mem- 
bers that  I  have  mentionod.  I  never 
heard  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Mem- 
bers for  Evesham  and  Shrewsbury  were 
great  territorial  proprietors.  [Cries  of 
"  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Oh!  it  is  not  right,  is  it, 
to  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  Members 
who  engage  in  this  discussion?  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  in  that  speech  which 
the  noble  Lord  wrote  out  for  the  Morning 
Post,  that  he  says  that  my  object  for  re- 
pealing the  Corn  Laws  is  that  I  have  got 
a  sinecure,  and  want  to  live  cheap  on  the 
taxes  imposed  on  the  people  ?  I  never  said 
anything  personal  in  my  life  to  the  noble 
Lord;  yet,  in  his  lavish  use  of  personality, 
he  could  not  help  uttering  this,  as  he 
thought,  to  my  disadvantage,  utterly  un- 
true a.s  it  is,  and  not  the  least  pertinent  to 
the  question.  I  have  no  sinecure,  and  never 
had  one,  and  never  was  paid  in  my  life  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  country.  [An  hon. 
Member:  What  is  your  place,  then  ?]  That 
is  my  business,  and  not  yours.  If  you  say  I 
have  a  sinecure,  I  say  it  is  untrue;  and  if 
you  mean  it  as  a  charge  against  me,  it  is 
your  business  to  prove  it,  not  mine  to  sa- 
tisfy your  curiosity.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
personal.  It  is  you  who  are  so,  and  have 
no  other  argument;  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  House  is  getting  sick  of  it;  it  has 
been  borne  too  long;  and  if  the  Souse  is 


not  impatient  of  it,  I  tell  you  that  the  con* 
stituencies  are,  and  that  the  public  is. 
["  Oh,  oh !  "]  Oh !  why,  I  tell  you  that 
these  personalities  that  are  bandied  about 
here  are  thought  discreditable  to  those 
who  use  them,  degrading  to  the  House 
that  listens  to  them,  and  disgusting 
to  the  public  obliged  to  notice  them; 
and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  which  is  felt  by  the  public 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having 
accomplished  what  no  other  man  could 
have  accomplished  as  well ;  for  having 
conferred  so  inestimable  a  benefit  on  the 
public  by  repealing  the  odious  monopoly  in 
food,  my  only  reason  for  not  feeling  regret 
at  the  insults,  the  abuse,  and  the  con- 
tumely with  which  he  is  treated  by  those 
invariably  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  is,  that  I  know  that  nothing  is 
more  calculated  than  their  malignity  to 
exalt  him  and  endear  him  to  the  country. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had 
sought  to  vindicate  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
from  the  charge  brought  against  him,  with 
great  truth,  of  having  unwisely,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  party,  changed  his 
opinions  as  to  the  system  of  protection. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  severe  attack  on  a  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley)  who  was  not  in  that  House 
to  defend  himself;  had  he  been,  he  would 
have  needed  no  one  to  stand  up  in  his  de- 
fence; no  one  knew  better  how  to  justify 
himself,  or  to  repay  with  interest  the  at- 
tacks of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  gra- 
vamen of  the  charge  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man against  the  noble  Lord  was,  not  hii 
consistency,  but  his  inconsistency — an  in- 
consistency which  had  assisted  in  advan- 
cing the  cause  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  so 
much  at  heart.  He  had  attacked  the  noble 
Lord,  not  so  much  for  having  been  the  per- 
severing, unflinching  friend  of  protection, 
but  because  he  had  so  far  swerved  from  the 
principle  as  to  have  introduced  the  Canada 
Corn  Bill.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he  had 
attacked  the  noble  Lord  for  his  inconsis- 
tency, and  in  another  had  exculpated  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  from  the  same  charge. 
He  understood  the  hon.  Member  to  say 
that  the  opposition  Mr.  Canning  met  with 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  did  not  all 
arise  from  his  support  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, but  from  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote free  trade.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  the  Member  for  Win- 
chester, and  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, had  all  charged  those  who  opposed  too 
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free-trade  measures  of  the  Government 
with  having  unnecessarily  prolonged  the 
discussion  on  them.  The  delay  the  mea- 
sures now  experienced  could  not  he  charged 
upon  that  House,  nor  had  the  delay  here 
been  in  itself  vexatious,  inconsistent  with 
its  character  as  a  deliberative  assembly, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  measures  them- 
selves ;  nor  was  the  impression  the  discus- 
sion had  made  on  the  public  mind  unim- 
portant. At  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
they  found  themselves  disorganized  as  a 
party  by  the  desertion  of  those  who  had 
before  led  them.  It  was  not  consistent 
with  their  character  as  a  public  assembly 
blindly  to  follow  public  opinion,  and  permit 
changes  of  such  magnitude  to  pass  with- 
out discussion  ;  and,  however  the  country 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  them,  it  would 
not  consider  they  had  thrown  vexatious 
opposition  in  the  way  of  the  measure. 
Whether  for  good  or  evil,  it  had  passed 
that  House,  and  awaited  its  decision  else- 
where; whatever  its  effect  might  be,  what- 
ever they  might  be  called  on  hereafter  to 
alter  or  confirm,  he  should  never  regret  the 
opposition  they  had  made  to  it.  He  was 
borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  had  more  than  once  stated, 
not  that  their  opinions  were  just,  but  that 
their  opposition  was  neither  frivolous  nor 
vexatious.  With  regard  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's office,  whether  it  was  a  sinecure 
or  whether  it  was  not,  he  would  say  no- 
thing but  this — if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  that  personalities  were  of  little  in- 
terest, he  should  not  subsequently  have 
rendered  his  speech  discordant  with  itself 
by  introducing  them. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  repeated  that  the  op- 
position of  the  great  landed  aristocracy  to 
Mr.  Canning,  sprang  from  his  advocacy  of 
free-trade  principles  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life,  and  not  from  his  support 
of  the  Catholic  claims  alone. 

Mr.  BORTIIWICK  said,  that  in  how- 
ever humble  a  position  he  might  stand,  he 
could  not  think  that  even  his  dignity,  how- 
ever small,  would  be  added  to  by  mingling 
in  the  squabbles  which  ho  had  witnessed 
that  night.  He  rose,  therefore,  not  to  con- 
tinue the  present  discussion,  but  to  tender 
his  thanks  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site for  exempting  him  from  tho  sordid 
motives  which  he  had  imputed  to  others ; 
but  he  could  not  accept  the  compliment, 
for  if  his  domains  were  as  broad  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman's — if  his  acres  were  an  nu- 
merous, and  his  rents  as  large — he  should 
nevertheless  have  pursued  tho  same  course 


he  had  adopted,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  to  which  he  would  then  have  been 
subjected.  He  might  add,  that  even  if, 
like  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  had,  by  the 
favour  of  His  Sovereign  or  her  predeces- 
sors, enjoyed  a  fixed  income  from  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  would  be  increased  in 
value  by  the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  he  should,  notwithstanding, 
have  opposed  those  measures,  because  he 
should  have  felt,  though  advantageous  to 
him,  they  would  prove  disadvantageous  to 
the  country. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  read,  and  the  debate  again  ad- 
journed till  Monday  next. 

CHURCHES  BILL. 

Mr.  HODGSON  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Churches  Bill.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  no  power  existed 
to  make  a  church  rate,  except  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  old  churches  ;  and  each  parish 
could  only  be  charged  for  the  maintenance  • 
and  repair  of  its  own  church;  so  that  where 
two  or  three  parishes  had  been  formed 
into  an  ecclesiastical  district,  having  only 
one  church,  a  rate  could  only  be  made  in 
the  parish  where  the  church  was  situated. 
In  cases  where  funds  had  been  left  for  the 
building  or  repair  of  churches,  the  funds 
of  one  parish  in  a  consolidated  district 
could  not  be  applied  to  repair  the  church 
of  another  parish.  In  order  to  remedy 
these  anomalies,  he  had  introduced  the 
present  Bill ;  and  he  proposed  that,  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  consolidated 
districts  should  constitute  one  parish.  He 
did  not  intend  to  interfere,  in  any  manner, 
with  the  rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; 
but  the  Bill  merely  gave  power  to  church- 
wardens, in  the  consolidated  parishes,  to 
equalize  the  church  rates.  He  was  ready, 
in  Clauses  3  and  4,  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  overseers"  wherever  it  had  been  inserted. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  if  this  Bill  in- 
troduced no  new  mode  or  power  of  levying 
church  rates  with  regard  to  the  new  eccle- 
siastical districts,  beyond  that  which  now 
existed,  and  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
poor  rates,  he  would  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  HUME  objected  to  the  measure  on 
tin*  ground  that  thirteen  Church  Building 
Acts  were  recited  in  the  preamble,  which 
were  neither  repealed  nor  re-enacted,  and 
that  the  Bill  would  enable  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  sanction  a 
rate  for  building  or  repairing  churches, 
though  tho  remaining  one-fourth  of  the 
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inhabitants  might  be  opposed  to  it.  He 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  three  months. 

Sir  H.  ELPHINSTONE  said,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  simply  to  consolidate 
ecclesiastical  districts,  and  to  place  them 
in  the  same  position  with  other  parishes  in 
this  country.  He  admitted  that  funds  for 
repairing  churches  were  at  present  raised 
under  a  very  bad  system;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  would  bring  forward 
a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates, 
he  would  support  it.  But  he  considered 
that  as  long  as  they  had  an  Established 
Church,  they  should  provide  for  its  repairs; 
and  certainly  such  an  alteration  of  the  law 
as  was  proposed  by  this  Bill,  with  regard 
to  the  new  ecclesiastical  districts,  was  ne- 
cessary. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  his  atten- 
tion had  not  previously  been  called  to  the 
Bill.  It  appeared  to  him  to  have  three 
objects,  the  first  of  which  was  already  ef- 
fected by  the  existing  law.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  measure  proposed  to  re- 
medy any  specific  grievance,  or  to  meet 
any  complaint.  If  there  had  been  ground 
for  complaint,  such  complaint  might  have 
been  brought  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. He  should  only,  in  addition, 
observe  that  the  Bill  did  not  carry  the 
power  of  building  churches  any  further  than 
the  existing  law  went.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  recommended  that  the  Bill  should  be  al- 
tered, so  as  merely  to  effect  that  which 
was  really  necessary. 

After  a  brief  conversation,  the  question 
on  the  second  reading  was  put  and  nega- 
gatived,  and  the  Bill  put  off  for  three 
months. 

CLERKS  OF  THE  PEACE  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  that  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  in  Ireland  be  hereafter  filled  by 
the  same  person.  On  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy the  Bill  had  its  recommendations, 
and  it  would  ensure  to  the  counties  of  Ire- 
land more  efficient  officers  than  obtained 
under  the  present  system.  The  Custos 
Rotulomm  at  present  appointed  the  clerks 
of  the  peace  ;  the  present  Bill  proposed 
that  the  nomination  to  both  offices  should 
be  in  the  Government.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  consolidate  the  two  offices,  though 
lie  proposed  that  they  should  both  be  held 
by  the  same  person. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  wished  to  know  if 


the  Bill  required  that  the  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed should  be  necessarily  resident  ? 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  :  Yes. 

Viscount  CLEMENTS  complained  of 
the  whole  system  under  which  public  prose- 
cutions were  carried  on  in  Ireland.  Gentle- 
men totally  inefficient  to  discharge  their 
duties  were  placed  by  the  Crown  in  the 
offices,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  and  Solicitors  to  the 
Crown. 

Leave  given. 

PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

Sir  G.  GREY  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  promoting  the  voluntary  es- 
tablishment in  boroughs  and  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales  of  public  baths  and 
washhouses.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  comfort,  and 
indeed,  with  the  health  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  working  population,  particularly 
those  residing  in  large  towns.  Institutions 
of  this  kind  had  been  established  by  volun- 
tary subscription  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
the  greatest  desire  was  expressed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  they  afforded. 
He  might  take  Liverpool  as  an  instance, 
where  the  plan  had  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration, and  where,  although  a  low  rate  of 
charge  was  made,  it  became  self-support- 
ing. The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  enable 
parishes,  where  there  was  a  desire  to  have 
an  institution  of  this  kind,  to  obtain  the 
first  cost  of  the  building  out  of  the  poor 
rate,  and  for  this  purpose  to  borrow  money, 
which  was  to  be  paid  off  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  The  Bill  gave  a  purely  per- 
missive power  to  parishes  and  town  coun- 
cils, authorizing  them  to  raise  money,  or 
borrow  it  for  the  purpose,  if  they  wished  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  Bill.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be 
brought  in.  The  merits  of  the  measure 
might  be  discussed  afterwards. 

Leave  given. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  June  22,  1846. 

Minims.]  Public  Bills.— 5»-  and  pawed.  Explosive 
Substances. 

PrrrTiONS  PtMiirriD.  By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  from  Froxfleld  and  Hereford, 
for  Repeal  of  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums  and 
Pauper  Lunatics  Act — From  Llanfynydd,  praying  that 
Measures  may  be  taken  for  promoting  the  Cause  of  Edu- 
cation in  Wales,  and  also  for  Pecuniary  Aid  from  the  Go- 
vernment— From  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  praying  that 
a  Bill  may  be  passed  compensating  the  Proprietors  of  Lands 
foe  the  Purchase  of  Sites  for  Free  Chiiiehes  (Septlawi), 
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CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 
Lord  ASHBURTON  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,    to   move   the   following   Resolu- 
tion : — 

14  That,  whatever  may  bo  the  Alterations  which 
it  may  be  expedient  permanently  to  mako  in  the 
Laws  regulating  the  Introduction  of  Foreign 
Corn,  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
suddon  Admission  of  the  large  Quantity  of 
Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  now  in  Bond  at  a  very 
low  Rate  of  Duty,  while  the  Prices  are  moderate, 
and  the  Prospect  of  the  approaching  Harvest  is 
promising,  may  be  productive  of  great  Injury  and 
Injustice  to  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  that  some  better  Provision 
against  such  a  Calamity  should  be  provided  than 
is  contained  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House." 

The  noble  Lord  said  that  he  was  not  about 
to  ask  their  Lordships  to  enter  into  the 
general  question,  which  had  been  so  often 
argued,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  great  change 
now  in  progress  in  our  commercial  laws, 
and  also  in  the  law  relating  to  the  duty  on 
corn.  The  whole  question  had  been  de- 
liberately discussed;  and  their  Lordships 
had  decided  against  two  Amendments  that 
had  been  moved,  by  very  nearly  the  same 
majority  in  each  case.  Therefore  ho  felt 
that  if  he  were  again  to  call  on  them  to 
enter  into  the  general  subject,  he  would  be 
giving  them  unnecessary  trouble;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  admit,  that  if 
ho  thought,  by  pursuing  the  matter  fur- 
ther, ho  could  change  their  opinions,  ho 
would  spare  no  pains  or  exertion  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  But,  presuming  that  the 
Government  were  right  in  their  general 
policy — presuming  that  the  measure  itself 
was  right — he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  to  show 
the  want  of  caution  which  was  manifested 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  to  contrast 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Government  and 
Parliament  in  this  respect  with  the  con- 
duct of  former  Governments  and  Par- 
liaments; he  would  not  say  upon  similar 
occasions  exactly,  because  upon  no  occa- 
sion had  there  ever  been  before  their  Lord- 
ships a  measure  of  such  immense  import- 
ance as  the  one  now  before  them.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  we  had  lived 
under  a  system  of  Corn  Laws  ever  since 
tho  introduction  of  civilization  into  this 
country,  and  that  now  there  was  to  be  a 
total  change,  an  entire  abandonment  of  the 
system;  and  the  question  which  he  had  to 
propose  was,  whether,  sinco  this  was  to  be 
the  case,  some  means  could  not  be  devised 
to  prevent  its  immediately  effecting  the 
ruin  of  the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country?    Undoubtedly  they  were 
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about,  jn  their  present  course  of  legislation, 
to  take  away  the  whole  of  protection — at 
least  at  the  end  of  three  years — he  might 
even  say  at  once;  because  the  4*.  duty  was 
hardly  worth  taking  notice  of ;  and  this 
they  were  to  do  suddenly,  and  without  any 
precautions  that  it  should  fall  upon  dif- 
ferent classes  without  any  immediate  shock 
—  without  any  immediate  oscillation  of 
prices;  and  this,  too,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Parliament  in  former  times,  and 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
common  sense.  He  begged  the  House 
to  look  at  the  state  of  the  case.  There 
was  at  the  present  moment  a  large  quan- 
tity of  foreign  corn  in  bond,  ready 
to  be  introduced  into  the  market  im- 
mediately upon  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
Suppose  the  Bill  to  pass  that  House  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  do,  and  to  receive  the  Royal 
Assent  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, then  the  whole  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
grain  would  come  immediately  into  market, 
to  tho  total  paralysation  of  that  market,  and 
to  the  complete  stoppage  of  all  commercial 
operations.  There  was,  at  present,  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  grain  in  bond:  ho 
did  not  know  the  exact  quantity;  but  some- 
time ago  he  knew  that  there  was  some  • 
thing  like  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat. 
Since  that  time  additional  quantities  had 
been  pouring  into  the  country  from  all 
quarters  of  tho  world.  The  outcry  about 
the  anticipated  famine  had  induced  every- 
body connected  with  the  corn  trade,  whe- 
ther in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  or 
America,  to  scrape  together  everything  in 
the  shape  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  pour- 
ing it  into  our  market.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  tho  Board  of  Trade  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  tell  tho  House  the  total 
quantity  in  bond  at  tho  present  moment. 
He  (Lord  Ashburton)  would  only  say,  that, 
judging  from  what  he  saw  stated  in  the 
daily  papers,  the  quantity  must  he  im- 
mense. He  had  ohserven,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  week  before  last  there  had  been 
imported  into  Liverpool  no  fewer  than 
/>6,000  barrels  of  flour;  and  that,  from  the 
3rd  to  tho  9th  of  Juno,  fifty-one  ships 
laden  with  grain  of  one  description  or  an- 
other had  passed  tho  Sound  on  their  way  to 
the  various  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
thirty-two  of  these  being  laden  with  wheat, 
five  with  barley,  twelve  with  oats,  and  two 
with  peas.  Now,  that  being  the  state  of 
the  ease,  he  begged  their  Lordships  to 
look  to  the  little  chance  there  was  that 
this  immense  supply  would  at  all  be  wanted. 
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Undoubtedly,  if  there  was  a  bad  harvest 
— if  there  was  a  real  deficiency  of  corn 
in  this  country,  even  this  quantity,  large 
as  it  was,  would  not  be  more  than  might 
bo  required,  and  would  not  be  felt  in  the 
price;  but  if  there  was  a  good  harvest, 
which  he  hoped  there  would  be,  then  this 
vast  surplus,  this  load  upon  the  market, 
so  much  beyond  what  was  required  for 
consumption,  would  certainly  have  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  During  laBt  year,  although 
all  other  parts  of  Europe  were  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  corn,  the  prices  here 
wore  moderate,  and  the  supply  regular  and 
steady;  and  yet  the  whole  amount  of  corn 
imported,  exclusive  of  what  came  from  Ca- 
nada, and  which  came  in  under  all  circum- 
stances, did  not  amount  to  more  than 
80,000  quarters.  The  average  importa- 
tion for  the  three  preceding  years  was 
about  550,000  quarters.  Undoubtedly, 
during  some  previous  years  there  were 
largo  quantities  received  and  wanted. 
In  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  and 
1842,  the  average  importation  was  about 
2,400,000;  but  during  the  six  years  end- 
ing 1837  it  was  as  low  as  104,000  quar- 
ters. The  quantity  at  present  in  bond 
could  not  be  much  short  of  2,500,000 
quarters ;  and  if  the  Government  must 
carry  out  their  desperate  experiment,  they 
should  at  least  do  it  with  a  little  more 
judgment.  If  we  were  treating  this  in  a 
factious  manner — as  a  question  affecting 
Government  merely — he  would  say  that 
tho  greater  the  confusion  the  measure  pro- 
duced the  better.  If  he  wished  to  see  the 
country  disgusted  with  the  experiment,  he 
would  say,  "Give  the  Government  rope 
enough ;"  and,  certainly,  if  they  did  so, 
they  would  not  come  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  without  tho  whole  country  being 
convinced  of  the  injustice  and  absurdity 
of  the  law.  Ho  now  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  tho  House  to  what  former 
Parliaments  and  Governments  had  done 
when  dealing  with  much  smaller  quantities 
of  corn  than  they  had  to  deal  with  at 
present.  Former  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments proceeded  with  great  caution.  On 
one  occasion,  in  1822,  when  an  Act  was 
passed,  not  to  take  away  protection,  but 
merely  to  mitigate  it,  so  careful  was  Mr. 
Huskisson  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences 
which  would  arise  from  a  large  supply  of 
grain  being  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket, that  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  should  be 
restricted  until  prices  reached  a  certain 


amount.  On  another  occasion,  in  1826, 
when  there  were  only  400,000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  bond — only  one-fifth  of  the  quan- 
tity at  present  in  bond — so  careful  was  the 
Government  to  prevent  any  violent  oscilla- 
tion of  prices  by  its  introduction,  that  they 
made  a  regulation  to  let  one-third  of  it  in 
every  three  months,  and  also  securing  a 
duty  of  10*.  per  quarter.  These  were  the 
precautions  which  were  taken  by  a  former 
Government  when  dealing  with  cases  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  one  which 
the  present  Government  was  dealing  with, 
without  adopting  any  precautions  whatever. 
Was  there  any  difficulty  in  making  some 
arrangement  of  the  same  description  in 
this  case  ?  The  Government  displayed  a 
great  amount  of  feeling  for  the  parties  who 
were  shippers  of  corn;  but  very  little  for 
the  people  in  this  country  who  would  be 
ruined  by  the  inundation  of  corn  which 
would  take  place.  The  resolution  he  pro- 
posed was  simply  a  precautionary  measure. 
On  the  facts  of  the  case  it  appeared,  that 
if  they  let  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  corn  at 
once,  they  would  be  exposing  the  country 
to  great  and  unnecessary  risk;  therefore 
he  thought  their  Lordships  would  not  be 
justified  in  passing  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  persona 
concerned.  He  was  sensible  of  the  pecu- 
liar situation  in  which  the  country  stood, 
with  one  party  on  the  point  of  going  out, 
and  another  party  ready  to  step  in;  but 
still  he  could  not  forbear  taking  that  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  on  their  Lordships  the 
paramount  necessity  of  legislating  on  this 
occasion  with  prudence  and  justice.  He 
had  wished  to  go  further  into  the  question 
than  the  facts  he  had  stated ;  he  had 
not  aimed  at  inducing  their  Lordships  to 
retrace  their  steps — would  to  God  he  could 
do  that ! — but  he  wished  to  press  on  their 
Lordships  whether  they  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere so  as  to  conduct  this  experiment  in  a 
better  mode  than  that  in  which  it  was 
at  present  proposed  to  conduct  it. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  should  ab- 
stain, as  the  noble  Lord  had  done,  from 
entering  into  the  general  question,  and 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  particular 
proposition  before  their  Lordships.  The 
noble  Lord's  speech  was  dark  with  alarm 
and  fruitful  with  propheey  ;  but  any  ad- 
dress more  at  variance  with  facts  and  more 
unsupported  by  argument  it  had  not  been 
his  fortune  to  hear  in  that  House.  His 
noble  Friend  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  there  was  now  in  bond  in  this  country, 
and  likely  to  be  In  bond,  some  enormous 
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and  unheard-of  amount  of  foreign  corn.  It 
required  no  great  knowledge  to  have  accu- 
rate information  on  this  point ;  hut  his  noble 
Friend,  from  not  having  sufficient  informa- 
tion, had  greatly  exaggerated  the  amount 
in  stating  it  at  2,500,000  quarters.  By 
the  latest  returns  transmitted  from  the  Cus- 
tom-house, the  amount  certainly  did  not 
reach,  in  wheat  and  wheat-flour  together, 
1,900,000  quarters;  and  so  far  from  any 
likelihood  of  its  being  unduly  increased,  as 
far  as  the  information  of  Government  went, 
the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  From 
every  quarter  of  the  world  the  same  ac- 
counts which  reached  Government  during 
the  autumn  of  last  year  relative  to  the 
expected  deficiency  in  the  then  approach- 
ing harvest,  which  were  afterwards  realized 
by  the  result,  were  again  arriving.  Both 
this  year,  and  last  year,  nature  seemed  to 
be  setting  her  various  elements  in  conspi- 
racy against  us.  What  he  meant  was 
this  :  it  had  been  repeatedly  asserted  that 
there  never  could  be  a  general  deficiency 
of  crops,  for  that  the  overflowing  harvests 
of  one  part  of  Europe  were  sure  to  compen- 
sate for  the  bad  crops  of  the  other  parts  ; 
but  in  this  instance  nature  herself  seemed 
to  have  put  the  elements  into  conspiracy 
to  deprive  us  of  supplies  from  all  the 
various  sources  from  whence  we  could 
expect  to  derive  them.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  there  was  an  alarming  defici 
ency  of  corn,  from  the  superabundance  of 
wet;  in  the  south  there  was  an  equal 
or  greater  deficiency,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  grub.  It  was  notorious  to  all  the 
readers  of  newspapers,  and  confirmed  by 
the  information  which  reached  Govern- 
ment on  all  sides,  that  in  Poland  and  the 
corn-producing  countries  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  people  wore  now  in  a  state,  not 
of  want  or  scarcity  merely,  but  of  starva- 
tion. It  was  an  equally  notorious  fact, 
established,  if  not  by  the  newspapers,  at 
least  by  the  official  information  received 
by  Ministers,  that  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  Anatolia,  which  produced  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  corn,  they  were  dying 
by  the  road  sides.  Therefore,  if  it  were  a 
point  of  importance  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  he  was  justified  in  repeat- 
ing that  nature  was  setting  herself  in  array 
against  us,  to  afflict  us  with  a  deficiency. 
The  noble  Lord  had  endeavoured  to  lead 
their  Lordships  to  suppoBO  that  under  tv' 
new  law,  even  if  matter*  '  t  CO 
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had  never  been  heard  of  before  ;  and  he 
had  directed  their  attention  to  the  three 
years  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  to  show  the 
small  quantity  introduced  at  that  time. 
Why  his  noble  Friend  took  those  three  years, 
and  stopped  there,  he  knew  not,  unless 
it  were  because  numero  fieus  impart  gau- 
det.  Would  the  House  permit  him  to  state 
one  or  two  other  years  immediately  preced- 
ing those  years  ?  In  1 844  there  were 
400,000  quarters;  in  1843,  814,000  quar- 
ters ;  but  whereas  there  were  now  in  bond 
1,900,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  there  were  admitted  in  four  weeks  of 
1842,  under  the  law  which  at  present  ex- 
isted, 2,180,000  quarters,  varying  from 
645.  to  61*.  Id.  In  1841,  again,  there 
were  admitted  2,017,000  quarters.  So 
much  with  respect  to  the  quantity  about  to 
be  introduced,  and  the  proportion  it  bore 
to  the  amount  introduced  in  former  years. 
But  he  denied  that  II er  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters were  open  to  the  imputations  cast 
upon  them  by  the  noble  Lord,  or  that  they 
deserved  to  be  blamed  for  any  want  of 
precaution.  When  his  noble  Friend  said 
that  Government  were  proceeding  indis- 
creetly, and  that  something  or  other  should 
be  done  which  would  let  this  immense 
amount  of  corn  into  the  market  gradually, 
he  had  forgotten  that  Government  did  make 
such  an  attempt,  not  last  week  or  the  week 
before,  but  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year 
ago,  when  the  quantity  of  corn  in  bond 
was  considerably  less  than  now.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment then  proposed  that  the  same  rule 
should  be  applied  to  ensure  a  gradual  ad- 
mission of  the  corn  as  was  customarily  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  merchandise  and  of 
other  articles  in  bond ;  their  Lordships 
were  aware  that  it  was  the  invariable 
practice,  on  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
for  making  an  alteration  of  duty  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  a 
Treasury  Order  was  issued,  by  which 
goods  were  permitted  to  be  taken  out  at 
the  reduced  duty,  bond  being  given  by 
the  importers  for  the  payment  of  the 
difference  between  the  duty  paid  at  the 
time  of  sale  and  the  old  duty,  if  the 
measure  should  not  pass.  In  answer  to 
a  question  pat  to  him,  his  right  hon. 
Fr  1  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
sta  that  it  was  his  :ntention  to  ap- 
M*t  role  to  corn  ^      41  as  to  other 
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therefore,  at  once  withdrew  the  proposal; 
and  the  nohle  Lord,  the  late  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  in  his  speech  the  other  night 
gave  him  credit  for  having  done  so.  He 
said,  therefore,  that  things  had  taken  the 
course  which  his  nohle  Friend  now  blamed 
them  for  having  neglected;  and  it  was 
only  in  deference  to  precedent,  and  the 
manifestation  of  sentiment  in  that  and  the 
other  House,  that  the  proposal  was  with- 
drawn. He  must  say,  therefore,  that  it 
was  wholly  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  inconsiderate  with  re- 
spect to  the  gradual  working  of  the  mea- 
sure. With  regard  to  the  resolution  now 
moved,  he  should  endeavour  to  persuade 
their  Lordships  not  to  agree  to  it,  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  unjust  in  principle; 
and  so  far  from  having  a  beneficial  effect, 
that  it  would  be  most  injurious  in  its  opera- 
tion to  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  be- 
nefit. His  noble  Friend  helped  them  to 
no  solution  of  the  difficulty  he  presented  to 
them ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  how  he  would  propose  to  deal  with 
this  question  ?  The  resolution  declared 
that  corn  in  bond  should  not  be  admitted 
except  on  some  other  terms  than  at  pre- 
sent. What  were  those  terms  to  be  ?  If 
they  affirmed  the  resolution  as  it  stood, 
they  would  attempt  a  most  glaring  act  of  in- 
justice towards  those  who  were  possessors 
of  the  stock  in  bond.  The  corn  now  iri 
bond  would  be  dealt  with  in  one  way, 
while  the  corn  which  arrived  next  week 
would  escape  the  resolution,  and  be  ad- 
mitted as  provided  by  the  new  Bill.  His 
noble  Friend  had  altered  the  resolution, 
which,  as  it  at  first  stood,  was  a  mercantile 
monster  in  phraseology,  for  it  talked  of  the 
"  importation"  of  corn  in  bond.  The  re- 
solution as  it  now  stood  ran,  "  that  the 
sudden  admission  of  the  large  amount  of 
wheat  now  in  bond,,,  <fcc.  Now,  at  what- 
ever point  the  noble  Lord  would  propose  to 
introduce  a  check,  a  line  of  distinction 
would  be  established,  and  great  injustice 
done  to  those  on  the  one  side  as  compared 
with  those  on  the  other.  It  was  a  matter 
palpable  and  glaring  to  all,  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  ware- 
housing system.  They  had  taken  great 
pains  to  establish  that  system;  and  on  the 
very  first  occasion  of  its  coming  into  active 
operation,  would  they  consent  to  inflict  a 
discouragement  on  it  by  a  measure  of  en- 
couragement to  the  foreign  dealer  ?  This 
proposal  would  place  corn  in  bond  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  that  lying  in 
warehouses  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
VOL.  LXXXVII.     {™2} 
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If  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  admit  no 
corn  till  the  price  reached  60s.,  which  was 
probably  what  he  intended,  this  was  nei- 
ther a  fixed  duty  nor  a  sliding-scale,  but 
absolute  prohibition;  and  every  Member 
who  had  ever  voted  to  admit  corn  upon 
any  terms,  must  vote  against  it,  to  be  con- 
sistent. The  resolution,  as  regarded  those 
who  had  lately  imported  corn,  would  be  an 
ex  post  facto  law  of  the  most  unjust  kind; 
for  while,  by  the  law  of  1842,  the  holders 
might  bring  it  into  market  at  whatever 
price  they  thought  fit,  if  it  were  for  their 
interest,  this  resolution  would  interdict 
them  till  corn  should  reach  the  certain 
fixed  price  of  60s.  They  would  therefore, 
if  they  adopted  this  resolution,  be  depart- 
ing from  the  law  of  1842,  as  well  as  from 
the  principle  of  the  warehousing  system, 
and  from  the  principles  that  ought  to 
guide  commercial  transactions  generally. 
There  was  no  resemblance  between  the 
case  of  1826  and  the  present;  in  that  year 
a  large  quantity  was  admitted  to  meet  a 
prospect  of  scarcity,  admission  being  pro- 
hibited till  the  corn  reached  a  very  high 
price.  He  submitted,  also,  that  they  would 
not  be  doing  a  favour  to  those  in  whose  fa- 
vour this  resolution  was  intended  to  ope- 
rate. He  asserted,  on  the  authority  of 
those  who  were  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  whatever  effect  might  be 
exercised  by  the  amount  of  corn  now  in 
bond  on  the  price  of  the  article,  that  effect 
had  been  produced  long  since.  To  every 
man  engaged  in  those  transactions,  it  was 
notorious  that  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tions in  the  corn  trade,  external  and  inter- 
nal, had  been  carried  on  with  reference  to 
the  stock  in  bond.  It  was  said,  and  in 
his  opinion  with  much  truth,  that  in  mer- 
cantile matters,  if  you  desired  to  make  a 
change,  H  should  be  effected  at  once  and 
with  as  much  completeness  as  possible;  and 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  most 
expedient  course  would  not  be  that  the 
change  in  the  duties  on  corn  should  be 
made  at  once;  but  you  could  not  deal  with 
those  matters  on  their  merits  alone,  and 
while  it  might  have  been  more  beneficial 
to  admit  the  full  supply  at  once,  yet  look- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  exciting  fears,  and 
a  recurrence  to  the  panic  of  1842,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  better  to  abstain  from  a 
sudden  alteration,  and  allow  the  abolition 
of  duties  to  come  into  gradual  operation. 
He  was  most  sincerely  convinced  that  the 
very  worst  thing  you  could  do  for  those 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  change  would 
be  to  hang  up  the  matter  in  suspense;  a 
2C 
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suspension  of  supply  was  infinitely  more 
mischievous  than  the  admission  of  any 
supply,  however  abundant.  To  give  an 
instance  of  the  effects  to  which  he  alluded, 
he  would  refer  to  what  had  occurred  in  the 
silk  trade.  When  the  duties  were  reduced 
there  had  been  general  apprehensions  of 
an  over-supply;  the  prices  consequently 
fell  exceedingly  low.  But  subsequently, 
when  the  supply  actually  had  come  in,  the 
prices  rose,  inasmuch  as  all  the  mischief 
which  could  be  done  had  been  effected  be- 
fore its  arrival.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  same  result  would  be  produced  in  re- 
gard to  the  Corn  Bill.  The  present  reso- 
lution, if  approved  of  by  their  Lordships, 
would  inflict  a  great  injustice  on  the  deal- 
ers in  corn,  and  would  not  only  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  them,  but  would  utterly 
fail,  as  ho  maintained,  to  produce  that  be- 
nefit to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  which 
the  noble  Lord  intended  it  should  effect. 
All  the  transactions  in  corn  which  had 
produced  the  present  prices,  had  been  car- 
ried on  on  the  understanding  that  this 
Bill  would  pass  into  a  law.  For  these 
reasons — because  he  believed  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  expected  supply  had  been  al- 
ready produced — because,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  better  to  admit 
the  corn  now  in  bond  into  consumption 
— he  trusted  their  Lordships,  looking  to 
the  injustice  and  probable  injury  to  the 
corndealers  and  to  other  classes  which 
might  arise  from  the  suspension  of  the 
present  Bill,  would  not  give  their  consent 
to  the  resolution  moved  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  said,  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  represented  him  as 
saying  a  few  nights  ago  that  no  corn  would 
come  in  at  all  from  abroad ;  but  what  he 
had  said  was,  that  he  did  not  see  that  any 
great  quantity  could  be  brought  in  by  an 
ticipation  for  sale  at  the  prices  supposi 
He  had  also    stated,  and  now  repea 
that  the  prospects  abroad  were  an^ 
but  satisfactory,  and  that  he  knew  of  • 
where  corn  had  been    purchased  i« 
country  for  exportation  to  Holland, 
addressing  their  Lordships  the  othei 
he  stated  that  the  price  of  grain  b 
4*.  and  was  still  rising.     AccoH 
found  that  the  Mark  Lane  Expr* 
very  day  said — 

"  There  was,  as  compared  with  las 
supply,  a  slight  increaso  in  the  quantit 
exhibited  at  Mark  Lane  *kin  morning, 
show  on  tho  Essex.  *  oik  str 

decidedly  small,  nr  fc§ 

more  distant  coi 


in  want  of  fresh  wheat  took  off  the  best  qualities 
at  rather  higher  terms." 

Thus  they  would  see  that  the  supply  was 
rather  short. 

Earl  GREY  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  consent  to  the  resolution, 
without  some  explanation  from  the  noble 
Mover  as  to  its  practical  consequences. 
His  noble  Friend  opposite  had  already 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  measure; 
but  what  effect,  he  asked,  would  the  suc- 
cess of  the  resolution  have?  Supposing 
it  to  be  carried,  still  the  Corn  Importation 
Bill  remained  on  their  Lordships'  Minutes 
as  appointed  for  a  third  reading.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  think  if  the  House  adopted 
his  resolution,  that  he  could  come  down 
to  the  House  and  say,  that  having  agreed 
to  that  resolution,  of  course  they  could 
not  agree  to  the  third  reading  ?  Or  was 
his  resolution  a  roundabout  and  indirect 
way  of  throwing  over  that  Bill?  [Lord 
Ashburton:  No,  no!]  His  noble  Friend 
said  it  was  not.  Then,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  it,  if  their  Lordships  were 
to  pass  the  resolution  that  night,  and  to- 
morrow they  were  to  pass  the  Corn  Bill? 
Why,  the  resolution  was  useless — it  was 
worse  than  useless,  because  it  intimated  to 
the  corn  importers  that  if  they  did  not  take 
care,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  had  his  will, 
some  measure  would  be  introduced  to  check 
the  introduction  of  corn;  they  therefore 
would  not  lose  a  moment  in  entering  the 
whole  quantity  at  their  disposal  for  con- 
sumption ;  so  that  the  noble  Lord,  by  his 
resolution,  would  defeat  the  intention  of 
procuring  a  gradual  admission  of  foreign 
corn  into  this  country,  and  produce  a  to- 
tally opposite  effect.  It  was  impossible, 
then,  his  noble  Friend  could  mean  to  carry 
the  resolution,  and  pass  the  Bill  to-morrow; 
so  that  he  was  bound  to  assume  it  was  an 
indirect  way  of  throwing  out  that  Bill;  for, 
to  pnfttpone  that  measure  indefinitely  was, 
(       t,  to  thtovitevt.    He  sup 
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Bill ;  but  after  the  House  had  in  every 
stage  of  the  Bill,  and  on  three  separate 
divisions,  rejected  all  the  Amendments 
which  had  been  brought  forward — when 
the  country  was  calculating  that  this  mea- 
sure was  about  to  pass  at  once — he  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  prevail  on  the 
House  to  follow  him  in  such  an  indirect, 
unusual,  irregular,  and  most  objectionable 
course  as  that  suggested  by  the  Motion 
before  the  House,  to  which  he  trusted  it 
was  their  Lordships'  feeling  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  consent. 

Lord  REDESDALB  was  certain  his 
noble  Friend  had  no  intention  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  indirectly,  and  it  was  just  be- 
cause he  had  no  intention  to  do  so  that  he 
had  adopted  his  present  course.  If  his 
noble  Friend  had  taken  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Grey)  and  had  proposed  his  resolution  as  an 
Amendment  on  the  Bill,  its  succes  might  have 
been  ruinous  to  that  measure  ;  whereas  the 
Bill  would  stand  perfectly  secure  if  the  re- 
solution was  passed  in  its  present  shape. 
The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Dalhousie)  had  not 
stated  fairly  the  manner  in  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  suggested  that  his  resolution 
should  be  carried  out.  His  noble  Friend 
had  referred  to  what  was  done  by  Mr. 
Huskisson  as  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
corn  under  a  particular  measure;  and 
though,  as  the  noble  Earl  said,  the  cases 
were  different,  they  were  only  different  on 
this  ground,  that  there  was  less  danger 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  his  plan,  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Huskisson 
introduced  corn  to  meet  a  scarcity  and 
high  prices;  but  it  was  now  proposed  to 
introduce  a  large  amount  of  corn  when 
prices  were  low,  and  when  there  was 
no  prospect  of  scarcity.  Though  the  prices 
had  been  rising  for  the  last  few  days,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  that  rise  was  not 
confined  to  Mark  Lane,  and  was  altogether 
a  fictitious  advance  in  the  price.  The  pre- 
sent measure  would  be  hurtful  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  grain.  He  should  like  to  know 
on  the  faith  of  what  law  the  farmers  had 
sown  their  grain,  and  under  the  existence 
of  what  law  they  had  made  their  sales: 
was  it  in  the  belief  that  a  large  introduc- 
tion of  grain  was  to  be  admitted?  Surely 
they  never  had  contemplated  such  a  law  as 
the  present,  nor  could  they  have  contem- 
plated it,  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
adopt  some  measure  to  relieve  them  from  a 
sudden  and  "unexpected  pressure. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  while  some  of  their  Lordships  enter- 


tained apprehensions  that  much  detriment 
would  ensue  from  the  present  Bill,  and 
others  had  the  conviction  that  it  would 
produce  great  benefit  to  the  country,  he 
had  not  as  yet  heard  any  noble  Lord,  but 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  so  lately  address- 
ed them,  who  did  not  deprecate  delay.  The 
Motion  of  his  noble  Friend  was,  in  effect, 
to  produce  delay  to  the  great  question  be- 
fore the  House;  and  he  proposed  their 
Lordships  should  stop  the  measure  until 
they  saw  what  the  House  of  Commons 
would  do  with  the  resolution.  But  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  them  no  intimation 
of  the  precise  mode  in  which  he  proposed 
to  carry  his  resolution  into  effect.  He  quite 
agreed  too  with  his  noble  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  any 
effect  which  the  apprehension  of  a  great 
supply  would  be  calculated  to  produce,  had 
been  already  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  corn  in  bond.  It  was  altogether  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  because  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  was  in  bond,  and  could  be 
brought  forward  on  any  particular  day,  it 
was  therefore  sure  to  be  all  brought  into 
the  market  on  that  day;  and  the  prices 
would  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  was  saleable,  but  on  the  quantity 
which  was  absolutely  sold.  Was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  harvest,  for  example,  all  brought 
into  the  market  when  it  was  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  it  ?  He  believed  that  for  the 
first  week  or  two  an  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced on  the  amount  and  price  of  corn, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  quantities 
and  rates,  but  thought  this  effect  would  be 
rather  attributable  to  the  distress  of  the 
holders  of  corn,  who  would  be  compelled 
to  bring  it  into  market.  However,  he 
most  earnestly  trusted  that  whatever  deci- 
sion their  Lordships  might  come  to,  they 
would  not  consent  to  any  delay  to  the  great 
measure  before  their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  considered 
that  if  it  was  true,  as  had  been  stated  by 
the  noble  Lord,  that  there  was  in  bond  at 
the  present  time  such  a  quantity  of  corn  as 
would  tend  to  lower  prices  too  much,  and 
also  the  prospect  of  a  large  harvest  all  over 
Europe,  then  he  would  say  it  was  expedient 
to  adopt  the  resolution;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  not  such  a  large  quantity 
of  corn  in  bond  as  would  affect  prices  in 
the  way  stated,  and  if  the  accounts  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  led  them  to  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  no  great  importation 
of  corn,  then  the  necessity  for  the  resolu- 
tion would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  whole 
question  turned  on  the  matter  ef  fact,  and, 
2C2 
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as  his  opinion  had  been  much  swayed  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Dalhousie),  he  should  vote  against  the  re- 
solution. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  replied,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  and 
should  indeed  hesitate  to  take  any  step  to- 
wards throwing  out  that  measure,  seeing  the 
state  of  their  Lordships'  mind  on  the  matter. 
The  proposed  law  would  let  in  at  once,  and 
in  a  mass,  a  quantity  of  grain,  which  no 
one  could  say  was  now  wanted  ;  a.nd,  in 
case  of  good  harvest,  there  would  be  added 
to  this  quantity  all  against  which  other 
countries  shut  their  ports.  Here  was  a 
danger  against  which  noble  Lords  ought 
to  protect  their  fellow  subjects. 

On  Question,  House  divided  —  Con- 
tent 47  ;  Not-Content  70  :  Majority  23. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES   BILL.  — THE 
SILK  TRADE. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
being  put  into  Committee  being  read, 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  the  silk  manufacturers 
and  silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield,  and  said 
he  would  state  the  substance  of  it,  as  a 
part  of  his  case.     The  petition  stated  that 
figured  and  fancy  goods  were  constantly 
imported  at  from   60*.  to  70s.  a  pound. 
That  silk  was  as  much  a  luxury  as  sugar, 
coffee,  <kc,  which   had  now  become  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  which  were  highly 
taxed;  and  they  therefore  prayed  that  this 
branch  of  trade  should  be  thought  worthy 
of  protection.     He  had  also  a  petition  from 
the  Spitalfields  weavers,  praying  to  bo  heard 
by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House.    Their 
Lordships  must  feel  how  difficult  it  was  for 
any  Member  of  that  House  to  make  h 
self  master  of  a  complicated  question  of 
kind  ;    thero  wero  technical  terms  to 
used,  and  a  great  denl  had  to  be  state1 
which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
requested  to  present  a  petition  could 
himself  master,  but  a  learned  coun> 
ceived  full  instructions,   and  could    • 
himself  acquainted  with  every  detail, 
a  proof  of  this  he  might  mention  thai 
proposed  Bill  held  out  the  promise  of  a  p 
tectiou  of  15  "  whereas  the  pe 

tioners   sta  prove  that  * 

several  artl  irouhl  be  bui 

0  per  rent.  Maccles- 

field did  in  d    to 

free  trade,  i-  ' 

be  found  tlu- 
tion  to  the  geh 
that  he  had  nov 


ment  measures  not  passing ;  but  if  they 
were  prepared  to  place  in  jeopardy  the 
landed  interest,  that  was  no  reason  for 
abandoning  the  operatives,  and  he  for  one 
should  be  always  as  eager  to  obtain  protec- 
tion for  them  as  for  those  who  dealt  in  corn. 
He  had  always  looked  on  the  Corn  Laws 
as  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  protection  ; 
but  he,  for  one,  should  never  forsake  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  country.  Could 
any  man  deny  that  silk  was  an  article  of 
luxury  ?  And  who  would  grudge  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  such  an  article,  if  by  doing 
so  he  felt  he  was  supporting  a  large  class 
of  the  operatives  of  this  country  ?  But  he 
was  told  that  smuggling  would  be  the 
consequence  of  retaining  the  duty,  and  the 
same  ground  was  taken  as  to  the  spirit 
duty.  Let  the  Government  look  after  the 
Custom-house  officers,  and  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  smuggling ;  let  not  the  servile 
followers  of  Ministers  be  alone  appointed  to 
situations  in  our  Customs;  let  the  best 
men  be  appointed,  and  he  answered  for  it 
not  half  the  smuggling  which  had  hitherto 
been  practised  would  occur.  Even  now 
there  was  little  or  no  smuggling  in  the 
maritime  districts,  because  officers  of  the 
royal  navy  were  there  appointed — men 
who  would  disdain  to  take  a  bribe.  He 
should  ask  them  to  allow  the  petitioners  to 
call  witnesses — not  to  offer  any  long  ob- 
struction to  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
but  merely  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
stating  their  case  through  counsel.  He 
asked  only  for  what  had  been  granted  in 
the  case  of  municipal  corporations  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.  These  men  had  not  the 
power  of  the  corporations;  but  they  were 
d  to  equal  ffMM^fi*  they  honour- 
wned  UMfeiHHIfe  the  sweat  of 
to  expect, 
LdHMadr^  %>  The  noble 
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in  the  country  engaged  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture, felt  that  it  was  but  an  ungracious 
task  that  he  had  to  discharge,  in  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  House  not  to  ac- 
cede to  this  proposal.  It  was  true,  that 
counsel  had  very  frequently  been  heard  at 
the  bar  upon  various  measures  under  con- 
sideration, and  heard  in  Committee  on  Bills 
affecting  particular  trades  ;  but  the  noble 
Duke  was  asking  the  House  to  hear  counsel 
for  parties  interested  in  a  general  measure 
of  customs  law,  whereas  in  all  those  pre- 
cedents the  measure  was  either  one  affect- 
ing one  particular  trade,  for  which  trade 
counsel  was  heard,  or  it  was  a  Bill  regu- 
lating that  trade,  and  sometimes  in  a  par- 
ticular locality  only.  The  latter  was  the 
case  in  1821  he  thought,  when  there  was 
a  Bill  for  regulating,  not  the  whole  silk 
trade,  but  that  trade  in  the  particular  dis- 
trict of  Spitalfields.  With  regard  to  pre- 
cedents, too,  the  House  must  remember 
what  took  place  in  1808,  when  the  Earl  of 
Derby  presented  a  petition  from  Liverpool, 
submitting  that  certain  clauses  in  the 
Orders  in  Council  Bill  were  injurious  to 
the  petitioners'  interests,  and  praying  to 
be  heard.  To  this  it  was  objected  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  House  to 
hear  counsel  against  a  Bill  for  aid  and 
supply.  The  present  Bill,  ho  begged  to 
remind  their  Lordships,  was  a  Bill  for  aid 
and  supply.  In  1815,  with  respect  to  the 
Corn  Bill,  the  same  principle  was  adopted; 
and  in  the  present  case  the  House  ought 
not,  according  to  those  precedents,  to  hear 
counsel  with  respect  to  individual  or  special 
interests,  when  a  question  of  general  po- 
licy was  before  the  House.  The  present 
was  a  measure  of  general  policy;  and  if 
their  Lordships  were  to  consent  to  hear 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  by  counsel  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  could  not  refuse 
to  hear  other  parties,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible, under  those  circumstances,  to 
carry  on  the  public  business.  He  trusted 
the  noble  Duke  would  not  press  the  Motion 
that  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  counsel, 
because  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  were  not  noble  Lords  in  that  House 
perfectly  capable  of  stating  the  case  of  the 
petitioners. 

Loud  BROUGHAM  said,  if  it  was  so 
contrary  to  principle,  so  contrary  to  the 
forms  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  Parliament,  as 
bis  noble  Friend  had  described  it,  to  hear 
counsel  against  a  Bill,  he  would  be  the 
%st  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  it.  There 
f0,  however,    the  greatest  difficulty  in 


even  slightly  understanding  the  details  of 
the  question — the  petitioners  stating  that 
the  15  per  cent  left  by  the  Bill  would  be 
practically  only  9  per  cent ;  and  therefore 
he  thought  that  not  only  would  the  speech 
of  counsel  be  of  great  service  in  elucidat- 
ing the  facts,  but  he  should  not  tie  down 
the  petitioners'  hands  so  as  to  preclude 
the  examination  even  of  witnesses.  The 
great  question  that  had  been  so  long  be- 
fore their  Lordships  was  now  nearly  at  an 
end;  but  he  would  do  the  noble  Lords  who 
advocated  protection  the  justice  to  say, 
that  though  human  passion  was  unavoid- 
able in  the  course  of  the  debates  that  had 
ensued  upon  its  introduction,  and  during 
its  progress  through  the  House,  never  was 
there  a  case  of  the  kind  conducted  to  an 
issue  with  greater  candour  and  more  fair- 
ness than  this  had  been  by  the  noble 
Lords  in  question:  and  though  he  freely 
admitted  that  they  had  had  many  tempta- 
tions to  create  delay  through  what  occurred 
in  another  place,  they  had  nevertheless 
abandoned  their  chance  without  reluctance, 
to  allow  the  business  of  the  country  to  be 
sped  onwards.  He  felt  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  assertion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  that  the  request  of  the  petitioners 
was  not  made  for  the  purposes  of  promot- 
ing delay.  He  differed,  no  doubt,  from 
his  noble  Friend  in  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  general  question;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  information  should  be  shut  out 
upon  it.  The  petitioners  distinctly  stated 
that  there  were  certain  points  in  connexion 
with  their  trade,  and  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure upon  it,  which  could  not  be  under- 
stood without  professional  assistance.  That 
was  a  reason  why  their  prayer  should  be 
granted.  It  was  not  a  sufficient  ground 
to  refuse  it  because  only  one  out  of  several 
trades  affected  by  the  Bill  sought  to  be 
heard:  the  others  might  not  have  the  same 
grounds  as  they  had.  With  respect  to  the 
precedents  cited  by  the  noble  Earl,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  facts  of  one 
case  could  have  been  so  utterly  perverted 
as  were  those  of  the  great  case  of  1808. 
He  had  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
as  counsel  in  that  case,  and  had  not  alone 
spoken  against  the  Orders  in  Council,  but 
had  examined  between  forty  and  fifty  wit- 
nesses during  the  three  weeks  it  lasted. 
On  that  occasion,  too,  he  had  argued  not 
only  against  the  particular  matter  com- 
plained of,  but  against  the  whole  system. 
He,  therefore,  marvelled  how  any  one 
could  for  a  moment  have  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject.     Counsel  was  also  heard  in  the 
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case  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  on 
the  part  of  particular  corporations;  and  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  freely 
admit,  not  without  advantage  and  infor- 
mation. When  great  alterations  were 
making  in  the  general  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  not  he  wise  on  the  part  of 
their  Lordships  to  press  them  on  to  the 
exclusion  of  information,  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessity  of  hurrying  on  the  measures 
proposed.  As  an  enemy  to  commercial 
restriction  of  all  kind,  and  a  friend  to  free 
trade,  he  should  feel  exceedingly  grieved 
at  any  act  of  their  Lordships  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  information 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  any 
class  of  men  deserved  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  it  was  the  numerous, 
the  ingenious,  the  industrious,  and  the 
hard-faring  people  engaged  all  their  life 
long  in  the  silk  trade.  It  was  a  trade  the 
most  precarious  in  its  nature,  and  the 
most  liable  to  be  affected  by  any  change; 
and  no  branch  of  industry  was  more  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  severe  distress. 
He  had  known  them  in  prosperity,  and  he 
had  known  them  in  adversity;  but  he  had 
never  known  any  body  of  men  more  pa- 
tient under  privation  than  they  were,  and 
therefore  more  justly  entitled  to  their 
Lordships'  sympathy.  If,  therefore,  his 
noble  Friend  pressed  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion he  should  support  him ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  not  reduce  him 
to  that  necessity,  but  would  acccdo  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  if  tho  Motion  of  the  noble  Duke  were 
adopted  by  their  Lordships,  they  would  be 
adopting  a  principle  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  might  prove  an  obstruction  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business  in  reference 
to  any  Bill  repealing  or  imposing  duties. 
If  persons  on  behalf  of  the  silk  trade  were 
heard  by  counsel,  there  would  l>e  no  rea- 
son why  persons  on  behalf  of  tho  linen, 
cotton,   timber,  and  other   trades   should 
not  be  heard.     The  noble  Duke  had  said 
that  if  their  Lordships  would  allow  cou      1 
to  address  them,  he  would  pledge  hii       if 
that  they  would  not  speak  at  length, 
(the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  feared,  how* 
that  those  learned  Gentlemen  would 
long  speeches;  and  he  had  suffered 
such  inflictions  in  that   House  a' 
where.     The  noble  Duke  also  prop' 
witnesses    should   be    heart!  ;    a*' 
House    acceded    to    his    sugge*1 
might  have  to  hear  speeches  ar* 
not  only  with  refero***      *     *»- 
but  every  other  > 


affected  by  this  Bill.  If  this  were  to  be 
the  case,  any  further  legislation  on  this 
subject  during  the  present  Session  would 
be  effectually  obstructed.  He  gave  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  full 
credit  for  not  having  thrown  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  proceeding  with  the  Corn  Bill  | 
but,  if  they  once  admitted  lawyers  to  the 
bar,  the  noble  Duke  would  have  no  power 
to  restrain  the  mischief  he  would  thus  have 
introduced.  He  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough) 
had  heard  something  about  precedents; 
but  he  thought  it  more  desirable  to  make 
good  precedents  than  to  follow  bad  ones ; 
and  he  was  satisfied,  if  their  Lordships 
sanctioned  the  noble  Duke's  proposition, 
they  would  establish  a  principle  fatal  in 
many  cases  to  the  progress  of  legislation 
on  the  most  important  matters. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON:  Before 
you  proceed,  my  Lords,  to  divide  upon  this 
point,  I  wish  to  remind  your  Lordships 
what  the  question  for  your  decision  is.  It 
is  that  counsel  shall  be  heard  in  Commit- 
tee upon  this  Bill  in  favour  of  the  petition 
of  the  Spitalfields  weavers.  Now,  I  beg 
your  Lordships  to  recollect,  that  in  Com* 
mittee  you  will  have  to  examine  and  consi- 
der the  details  of  the  Bill,  the  schedule  of 
which  provides  that  certain  duties  shall  be 
levied  upon  silk  goods.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  beg  to  recall  to  your  recollection  that 
you  cannot,  consistently  with  the  common 
practice,  make  any  alteration  in  these  de- 
tails in  Committee,  without  an  infraction 
of  the  settled  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  existed  for  more  than  200  years,  as 
between  the  two  Houses.  Your  Lordships 
have  been  pleased,  in  your  late  discussions 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Corn  Bill,  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  this  practice;  and  you  re- 
fused to  agree  to  Amendments  which,  it 
was  admitted,  would  have  the  effect  of 
losing  the  Bill.  But  the  consequence  would 
not  be  only  the  losing  of  the  Bill.  The 
consequence  of  makirg  alterations  in  Com- 
mittee in  the  money  clauses  of  Bills  of 
Supply  and  of  Customs  has  invariably 
be  oft  ear-  *-  ^m  of  the  Bills,  m* 
rdn,  k  *  met,  entirely  * 
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would  not  consent  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  details  of  the  schedules  of  this  Bill, 
as  to  the  duties  upon  silk,  hut  that  your 
Lordships  would  persevere  in  passing  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stands.  If  your  Lordships 
should  consent  to  hear  counsel  in  Commit- 
tee against  the  details  of  a  Bill,  the  altera- 
tion of  which  may  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  to  your 
Lordships  and  to  the  public,  by  impeding 
the  progress  of  public  business,  you  will  only 
listen  for  a  considerable  time  to  arguments 
upon  which,  you  will  be  sensible  at  the 
time,  you  cannot  act,  and  which  will  not 
induce  you  to  make  any  alterations  in  the 
Bill.  By  this  course  your  Lordships  will 
establish  a  precedent  which  may  be  useless 
as  to  yourselves,  and  most  injurious  to 
those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  this  pre- 
cedent, and  employ  counsel  to  come  here 
and  plead  their  cause,  while  your  Lord- 
ships must  know  that  their  arguments  can 
have  no  avail  in  inducing  you  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  details  of  the  measures 
they  object  to.  What  I  beg  particularly 
to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  is, 
that  the  object  of  the  noble  Duke's  Motion 
is  to  induce  you  to  listen  to  counsel  in 
Committee  on  a  Bill  which  levies  duties 
upon  customs,  and  which  you  cannot  alter 
without  infringing  the  ordinary  usages  of 
Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said:  I  had 
not  intended  to  reply  upon  this  question  ; 
but  after  what  has  been  said  by  the  noble 
Duke,  I  must  protest  against  the  principle 
he  lays  down.     If  this  is  to  be  the  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,   I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  farce, 
that  we  are  to  be  called  on  here,  night 
after  night,  to  go  through  the  stages  of  a 
Bill,  and  then,  forsooth,  we  are  to  be  told 
that  we  cannot  alter  it  ?     I  contend  that 
these  petitioners  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
at  your  Lordships'  bar.     I  will  not  detain 
your  Lordships  by  saying  more  on  that 
subject;  but  I  will  only  add,  that  if  this  is 
to  be  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment,   I   hope   they  will  alter  your 
Standing  Orders,  and  that  they  will  deter- 
mine  that  the    Queen's  consent  and  the 
Commons'  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  measure. 
This  must  be  the  result,  if  the  argument  of 
J»e  noble  Duke  is  to  have  any  weight  in 
■»9  House.     If  that  argument  had  been 
A  by  a  young  man  who  had  just  come 
-  school,  I  should  have  taken  no  notice 
but  when  it  comes  from  my  noble 
1,  the  noble  and  gallant  Duke,  I  am 
to  protest  against  it,  and  I  shall 


certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  this  Motion. 

On  Question,  House  divided  ;  Contents 
—Present  43;  Proxies  31:  Total  74.  Non- 
Contents — Present  42 ;  Proxies  36 :  Total 
78.     Majority  against  the  Motion  4. 

List  of  the  Contents. 
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Sondes 

De  Sanmarez 

Lord  BROUGHAM  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  the  result  of  the  division,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  carried.  He  should  very  cheerfully 
have  supported  the  measure,  if  his  adver- 
saries had  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  case;  as  it  was,  he  should  tender  the 
measure  his  support  very  reluctantly.  The 
question  was  rather  a  judicial  than  a  legis- 
lative question;  and  yet  it  was  decided  by 
the  votes  of  persons  who  were  absent — 
persons  who  were  in  Ireland,  or  on  the 
Continent,  or  even  at  Madras.  This  being 
a  quasi  judicial  question,  where  parties 
came  before  their  Lordships  craving  re- 
dress from  an  apprehended  injury,  and  re- 
spectfully and  humbly  begging  to  be  heard 
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by  counsel,  who,  they  said,  could  give  ex- 
planations to  their  Lordships  which  no 
person  could  give  without  being  profes- 
sionally instructed,  those  Peers  who  were 
present  resolved — by  a  narrow  majority, 
indeed,  but  still  they  did  resolve — that 
counsel  should  be  heard.  In  this  state  of 
things  some  one  called  for  proxies.  lie 
was  very  sorry  that  such  a  call  should 
have  been  made.  He  was  not,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  protest  against  it;  but  he 
knew  that  some  of  those  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call,  had  exercised  their  un- 
doubted right  of  producing  the  proxies, 
would  have  been  the  last  to  call  for  proxies 
themselves.  He  thought  this  decision  dealt 
a  serious  blow  on  the  right  of  voting  by 
proxy  in  their  Lordships'  House.  He  doubt- 
ed if  proxies  would  stand  such  a  case  as 
this  much  longer.  If  a  noble  Lord,  who 
was  not  now  alive,  had  been  present  (the 
Marquess  of  Westminster),  how  greatly 
would  he  have  been  rejoiced  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  justly ;  for  it  would  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  for  which  he  contended 
— of  the  abolition  of  proxies — by  half  a 
century.  He  had  no  recollection  of  such  a 
case  as  this  ever  happening  before,  where 
the  proxies  of  those  who  were  absent  over- 
ruled and  reversed  the  decision  of  those 
who  heard  the  case.  There  might  have 
been  such  a  case;  but,  at  any  rate,  this 
was  one  of  a  most  grievous  and  crying  na- 
ture; because  it  was  a  refusal  of  the  peti- 
tion of  parties  who  petitioned  to  be  heard 
at  their  Lordships'  bar. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  protested 
against  this  decision,  and  on  this  ground, 
that  a  few  years  ago  he  had  been  placed  in 
a  position  in  the  House  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  hear  the  question 
which  was  put  to  the  House.  After  the 
division,  a  noble  Marquess  put  it  to  him, 
upon  his  honour,  whether  he  was  in  the 
House  and  heard  the  question?  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  not ;  and  the  same  being 
the  case  with  other  noble  Lords,  their 
votes  were  not  taken.  Now,  as  he  knew 
that  there  were  noble  Peers  on  this  ocea- 
bion  in  the  same  position,  lie  must  ente* 
his  protest  against  the  decision  on  tfa 
ground. 

The  Marqi-esh  of  LAXSDOWNE  p 
as  he  was  the  person  referred  to,  he  * 
confirm    the    statement    which    the 
Karl  had  made;  and  lie  would  ad« 
no  person  who  was  not  tn  *      Uoust 
the  question  was  put  w*-  H 

TheKAKHif(SLE> 
question  to  the  Duke 


honour  as  a  Peer,  whether  he  was  in  his 
place  at  the  time  and  heard  the  question 
put? 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  stated, 
that  he  was  not  only  in  the  House,  but 
that  he  heard  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
noble  Duke's  (the  Duke  of  Richmond's) 
reply. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL :  But  was 
the  noble  Duke  within  the  House  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  interpretation  of  "  the 
House  ?"  He  saw  the  noble  Duke  enter 
the  House  along  with  the  Earl  of  Home, 
and  his  impression  was  that  the  noble 
Duke  was  not  within  what  was  usually 
called  the  House. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCn :  If  you 
come  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  House— 
[Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  !"]  Perhaps 
noble  Lords  would  be  so  good  as  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say  before  they  cheered. 
He  would  not  be  put  down  by  any  clamour. 
If  the  noble  Lord  meant  to  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  was  so  many  inches — 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL :  I  ask  the 
noble  Duke — 

The  Dike  of  BUCCLEUCH  :  When 
the  noble  Lord  is  in  order,  I  shall  answer 
the  question  which  he  has  put;  but  I  will 
not  state  my  answer  in  any  other  words  than 
those  in  which  I  choose  to  state  it,  and 
not  in  the  words  of  others.  I  have  to  state 
that  whether  I  was  actually  in  front  of 
what  is  technically  called  the  Woolsack,  or 
in  any  other  place,  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
recollect;  but  I  know  that  according  to  all 
the  rules  observed  in  your  Lordships* 
House  with  respect  to  Peers  being  present 
at  debates,  I  was  actually  within  the 
House,  though  I  was  not  in  my  seat  at  the 
moment.  1  heard  the  question  distinctly 
put  from  the  Woolsack;  and  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  House  with  my  noble  relative 
who  has  just  been  alluded  to,  though  I 
was  present  some  time  before  he  entered 
the  House. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  disclaimed 

any  intention  of  p— *nnal  discourtesy  to 

■e  Duke;  ™  *©uld  leave  it  to 

•»dahi*  *4ther  the  noble 

'  -**  House  at  the 
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was  in  the  House,  and  heard  the  question 
put  ? 

The  Earl  of  HOME  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  was  in  the  House,  that 
he  heard  the  question,  and  that  he  had 
been  in  the  House  some  time  before  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  concluded  his  speech. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  confirmed  this 
statement,  as  he  saw  both  noble  Lords  in 
the  House  before  the  question  was  put. 
The  only  observation  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  on  this  extraordinary  dis- 
cussion was,  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  were  present  in  the  House  were 
anxious  to  hear  counsel  on  the  subject,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  those  who 
were  not  present,  and  who  did  not  care 
whether  counsel  were  heard  or  not. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Brougham) 
expressed  his  belief  that  this  was  the  only 
occasion  where  a  Motion  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  votes  of  those  who  were  ab- 
sent. Now  he  might  remind  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  that  when  he  sat  on  the 
woolsack,  he  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  brought 
forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
Education,  which  he  carried  by  a  majority 
of  those  present;  but  the  Motion  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Government  of  which  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  was  a  member  calling 
for  proxies.  He  must  say,  that  though  he 
had  voted  against  the  Motion,  he  thought 
this  was  an  injudicious  use  of  proxies.  He 
did  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  the 
abuse;  and  he  wished  he  could  see  some 
noble  Peer  of  weight  and  experience,  rise 
to  propose  their  abolition  altogether;  and 
in  these  reforming  times,  he  did  think  that 
a  few  more  such  injudicious  uses  of  proxies 
on  the  part  of  their  Lordships,  would  lead 
to  their  abolition  altogether. 

Earl  GREY  entirely  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl,  that  they  could  hardly  adopt  a 
more  judicious  course  than  to  abolish  the 
use  of  proxies;  and  if  the  noble  Earl 
would  make  such  a  proposition,  he  could 
ensure  him  of  his  hearty  support.  But 
while  proxies  existed,  he  thought  parties 
were  entitled  to  use  them.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  called  this  a  judicial 
question.  Why  he  might  as  well  have 
called  it  a  geographical  question,  or  a  geo- 
logical question,  or  a  grammatical  ques- 
tion— for  it  had  no  more  resemblance  to  a 
judicial  question  than  any  other  which 
came  before  their  Lordships. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  explained  that  he 
did  not  call  it  a  judicial  but  a  quasi  judicial 
question. 


The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  was  bound 
to  submit  to  a  majority  of  their  Lordships, 
though  he  was  afraid  the  decision  would 
greatly  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, who  would  feel  their  decision  to  be  in- 
jurious because  it  was  unjust.  All  he 
could  now  say  was,  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  then  to  enter  upon  the  case  of  the 
silk  weavers,  and,  therefore,  at  whatever 
time  it  might  come  on,  he  should  move  that 
it  be  postponed  till  he  had  made  himself  in 
some  degree  master  of  the  case.  All  he 
could  now  do  would  be  to  read  the  brief 
which  had  been  given  to  a  learned  Ser- 
jeant, who  would  not  have  taken  up  half 
the  time  which  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
would  do;  but  he  was  resolved  that  their 
Lordships  should  hear  the  whole  truth. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
rise  to  complain  of  this  decision,  but  sim- 
ply to  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  ques- 
tion where  the  voice  of  those  who  were 
present  ought  to  have  ruled  the  decision  of 
your  Lordships'  House,  it  is  on  a  question 
where,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  are  present,  in  a  mat- 
ter where  persons  who  are  deeply  interested 
appeal  to  your  justice,  and  desire  you  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say  in  an  authentic 
and  authoritative  manner.  Your  Lordships 
who  are  present,  and  who  have  to  decide 
this  question  in  Committee,  have  decided 
that  you  will  hear  what  the  petitioners 
have  to  say  ;  but  your  verdict  has  been 
overruled  by  those  who  are  not  present, 
and  who  cannot  be  present  in  Committee; 
and  after  you  have  declared  that  in  your 
Committee  you  desire  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments of  the  parties  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion, the  names  of  those  who  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  put  in  for  the 
purpose  of  saying,  that,  in  the  Committee 
which  they  do  not  mean  to  attend,  you 
shall  not  hear  the  statements  which  you 
desire,  in  order  to  form  your  judgment  on 
the  question  to  be  submitted  to  you.  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  conceive  a  stronger  case, 
especially  when  you  recollect  that  the  ob- 
ject is  not  to  decide  either  for  or  against 
the  petitioners  ;  but  simply,  shall  the  peti- 
tioners be  allowed  to  state  the  case  in  a 
manner  which  they  think  most  conducive 
to  their  interests.  But  I  do  not  rise  to 
prolong  discussion,  nor  to  interpose  delay; 
still  less  do  I  object  to  your  Lordships' 
going  into  Committee  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous articles  which  are  to  be  brought  under 
your  notice.  But  I  think  it  will  tend  to 
the  saving  of  your  Lordships'  time,  if  I 
now,  on  the  question  of  going  into  Com* 
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mittee,  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
general  tendency  of  the  Bill,  in  respect  to 
certain  articles  enumerated  in  it,  rather 
than  afterwards  call  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  these  individual  articles  at  the 
time  they  respectively  come  under  discus- 
sion. My  Lords,  if  I  were  desirous  to  find 
fault  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
to  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  Bill  with 
their  conduct  on  the  other  Bill,  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  this  Bill 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  free  trade  and  of  condemnation  to  pro- 
tection, which  my  noble  Friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pronounced, 
ex  cathedrd,  to  bo  the  future  rule  and 
principle  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Having  taken  away  all  protection  from 
agriculture — that  is  to  say,  from  corn — 
you  proceed  in  this  Bill  to  lay  down  a 
system  of  protective  duties — duties  levied, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but  levied 
exclusively  on  the  principle  and  for  the 
purpose  of  protection.  You  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  raw  material  and  the 
finished  article,  which  is  a  direct  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  native  industry 
— you  draw  a  distinction  in  every  one  of 
the  articles  in  this  Bill  of  a  differential 
duty  in  favour  of  the  produce  of  your  Co- 
lonies— articles  in  themselves  very  imma- 
terial; but,  so  far  as  the  distinction  goes, 
recognising  the  principle,  first,  of  protec- 
tion to  domestic  industry,  by  exempting 
the  raw  material  from  the  duty  to  which 
you  subject  the  finished  article  ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  recognising  the  principle  of 
a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  articles  the 
produce  of  our  Colonies,  against  articles  of 
the  same  kind  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries.  It  is  because  I  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  recognised  and  upheld 
in  this  Bill,  that  I  consent  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  its  provisions  in  detail.  I 
know  it  has  been  calculated  and  said,  thaf 
if  once  you  swoop  away  what  noble  Lo 
opposito  call  the  "  monopoly  of  the  lar 
owners,'  you  will  find  them  the  con 
derates  and  coadjutors  of  those  who  wo 
attempt  to  remove  protoction  from  all  oth 
articles.  I  hope  experience  will  falsii^ 
that  prediction.  I  hope  the  landowners 
and  the  agricultural  interest  will  not  con- 
sent so  far  to  stultify  the  cause  in  which 
they    have    Wen    e  a   cause    in 

which,  let  me  tell  *till  en- 

gaged— a  cause   i  con- 

tinue to  be  engaf.  ^ 

cause  you  may  su 
from  them  that  prott 


hitherto  enjoyed — they  will  spitefully  ex- 
tend to  others  a  principle,  the  application 
of  which  they  say,  as  regards  agriculture, 
is  unjust.  To  act  on  such  motives,  would 
be  acting  in  a  spiteful  mood,  visiting  upon 
others  those  injuries  which  they  have  them* 
selves  experienced.  I  say,  my  Lords,  we 
have  not  abandoned,  and  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  abandon,  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  the  domestic  industry  of  this  coon- 
try;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  many 
years  elapse  before  we  have  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  this  country  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  mistake  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  earnestly  requesting  of  the 
Legislature  to  give  them  that  protection 
which  they  have  been  bo  desirous  you 
should  withdraw  from  others.  I  might 
object  that  the  principle  of  protection  is 
not  fully  and  fairly  carried  out  in  this  mea- 
sure, but  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  point. 
I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  some 
details  of  the  measure  in  which  reductions 
have  been  made,  which  I  think  I  can  prove 
to  your  Lordships  are  not  consistent  with 
the  true  interests  of  this  country.  But  I 
must  again  observe,  that  the  principle  of 
protection  is  recognised  in  this  Bill,  and  it 
is  therefore  only  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  measure  that  I  wish  to  address  a 
few  observations  to  your  Lordships.  It 
will  be  for  your  Lordships  to  decide,  after 
you  shall  have  heard  the  explanation, 
which  I  hope  will  be  given  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government — it  will  be  lor 
your  Lordships  to  decide  whether  or  not 
you  are  satisfied  that  they  have  made  out 
a  case,  either  on  the  principle  of  protection 
or  on  principle  of  revenue,  for  the  altera- 
tion of  duties  which  they  propose.  I  did 
not  expect  this  Motion  to  come  on  to-night, 
and  I  regret  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to 

recently  laid  " 

NI  am  abou 
fly  on  th< 
tLordsh.. 
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to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing or  repealing  the  duties  on  numerous 
most  important  articles,  which  last  year 
produced  to  the  revenue  2,739,187?, ;  and 
in  this  reduction  you  only  take  credit  for  a 
diminution  of  357,000?.  on  the  article  of 
corn — an  amount  much  lower,  I  believe, 
than  the  average  of  late  years.  Then  there 
are  articles  on  which  duties  are  to  he  alto- 
gether  repealed,  to  the  amount  of  55,879/. 
It  is  proposed  that  we  shall  reduce  by  one- 
half  the  existing  duties  on  articles  which 
produce  a  revenue  of  2,326,000?.  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  such  a  portion  of  that 
revenue  as  may  he  made  up  by  an  increase 
of  consumption,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  on 
those  articles  alone  will  be,  according  to 
the  calculation  I  have  made,  no  less  than 
1 ,338,000?. ;  to  which,  if  you  add  400,000?. 
for  corn,  you  will  have  a  positive  loss  of  re- 
venue under  the  operation  of  this  measure 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  1,738,000?.  I 
am  aware  that  a  certain  increase  in  the 
consumption  will  make  up  a  part  of  the 
loss;  but  that  there  will  be  a  serious  de- 
falcation of  revenue  arising  from  the  re- 
ductions proposed  by  this  Bill,  will  readily 
be  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
themselves.  That  there  will  not  be  a  very 
serious  defalcation  of  revenue,  has  not  even 
been  contended  for  by  the  Government. 
Now,  I  believe  that,  if  there  be  one  finan- 
cial maxim  more  universally  recognised 
than  another,  and  which  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  sound  sense,  it  is  this,  that 
the  articles  which  a  Government  should 
select  for  a  reduction  of  duty  should  not  be 
those  which  were  yielding  a  progressively 
increasing  revenue  ;  for  thereby  you  are 
not  only  depriving  yourself  of  large  and 
profitable  resources,  but  you  are  doing 
that  which  is  not  needed;  for  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  duty  shows  that  the  duty 
already  existing  does  neither  press  in  an 
undue  degree  upon  the  consumer  at  home, 
nor  restrain  the  foreigner  from  entering 
into  competition  with  the  home  producers. 
Therefore,  I  say,  in  whatever  way  you  re- 
gard it,  there  is  no  political  reason  for  the 
abolition  of  such  a  duty.  Now,  tried  by 
this  test,  let  me  take  a  few  of  the  articles 
in  the  Tariff.  I  will  take  the  duty  upon 
butter  and  upon  cheese.  In  1842,  in  the 
general  revision  of  the  Tariff,  the  duty 
'pon  those  articles  was  left  unaltered. 
*es  it  appear  that,  in  consequence  of 
duties  upon  butter  and  cheese,  the  im- 
of  these  articles  have  fallen  off  very 
erably  ?  If  such  appears  to  be  the 
**n  a  primd  facie  case  is  made  oat 


that  there  is  an  undue  exclusion  of  these 
articles  from  entering  into  competition 
with  our  domestic  produce.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  it  can  be  shown  that  so  far 
from  there  being  a  decline,  there  is  a  po- 
sitive and  progressive  increase  in  the  im- 
ports, then  I  Bay  the  charge  of  monopoly 
and  undue  exclusion  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  let  us  go  to  the  figures.  In  1843, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  late 
Tariff,  the  duty  levied  on  butter  was 
151,953?.;  in  1844,  186,000/.;  in  1845, 
247,000?.  Now  with  respect  to  cheese : 
in  1843,  the  duty  levied  on  this  article 
amounted  to  91,000/.  ;  in  1844,  to 
117,000?.  ;  in  1845,  to  141,000?.  On 
these  two  articles,  therefore,  you  realized 
in  1843  a  revenue  amounting  to  243,000?.; 
yet  under  the  pressure  of  this  duty  the  re- 
venue upon  them  in  1845  increased  from 
243,000?.  to  the  sum  of  389,000/.  I 
must,  then,  ask  what  ground  you  have, 
either  on  the  score  of  revenue  or  of  an  un- 
due pressure  on  the  foreign  producer,  for 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  these  articles 
which  is  now  proposed,  and  for  making 
the  large  sacrifice  of  revenue  to  which 
that  reduction  would  necessarily  lead? 
Again,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  live  ani- 
mals, on  the  importation  of  which  a  mode- 
rate duty  was  imposed  in  the  year  1842. 
Has  that  duty  excluded  them  from  our 
markets  ?  You  did  not  expect  that  they 
would  be  largely  imported  ;  and  I  do  not 
say  that  I  apprehend  any  serious  competi- 
tion in  those  animals  from  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. The  amount  of  the  duty  on  live 
animals  in  1843  was  1,500/.,  in  1844  it 
was  5,300/.,  and  in  1845  it  was  18,500/. 
What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  depri- 
ving your  revenue  of  the  moderate  amount 
derived  from  that  source,  and  putting  it 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreign  producer  ? — 
for  that  I  believe  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change.  Again,  let  us  look  at  the 
silk  duties.  I  believe  that  our  exports  of 
silk  goods  have  been  of  late  years  nearly 
stationary.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
our  exports  were  not  more  this  year  than 
last  year ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  if  you 
look  to  the  Papers  laid  on  the  Table  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  Session,  you  will  find  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  exportation  of  British  silk  manufac- 
tured goods  has  not  made  any  considerable 
progress.  I  believe  even  that  there  were 
three  or  four  years,  some  six  years  ago, 
in  which  the  exportation  of  British  silk 
goods  was  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present 
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moment.  But  in  the  meantime  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  silk  goods  has  very 
largely  increased  under  the  existing  duties. 
In  the  year  1843  the  amount  of  duty  on 
foreign  silk  goods  was  241,000/.;  in  1844 
it  was  286,000/.;  and  in  1845  it  was 
323,000/.  Thus  your  Lordships  see  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  article  ;  and  a  revenue 
was  derived  from  it,  with  no  loss  whatever 
to  the  home  producer,  of  320,000/.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  fact,  you  are  about  to 
lower  by  one-half  the  duty  on  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  silk  goods.  I  ask  your 
Lordships,  is  not  this  a  wilful  and  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  revenue,  without  any  correspond- 
ing good  to  the  British  consumer  ?  Now 
I  come  to  the  article  timber.  In  1842, 
the  duty  upon  foreign  timber  was  very 
considerably  lowered — it  was  altogether 
removed  from  colonial  timber.  The  effect 
of  this  lowering  of  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber 
has  been  that  since  1842  there  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  Baltic 
timber  brought  into  consumption  in  this 
country.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  this  is  no  trifling  article 
of  revenue.  In  1843,  foreign  timber  pro- 
duced 713,000/.;  in  1844,916,000/.;  in 
1845,  1,046,000/.  Is  there  any  proof  in 
this  article  that  the  duty  pressed  unduly 
on  the  consumer,  or  excluded  the  foreigner? 
And  yet,  for  no  conceivable  reason  that  I 
can  see,  my  noble  Friend  proposes  to  re- 
duce two-fifths  of  tho  duty  upon  foreign 
timber,  which  yields,  as  I  have  said, 
1,046,000/.  To  sum  up  these  articles 
1   have   enumerated,  which  in  the  aggro- 

fate,    in    1843,    yielded    a    revenue    of 
,109,000/.,    increased  so,   that   in    1844 
they  brought  in  1,500,000/.,  and  in  1845, 
1,770,000/.,   being   an  increase  of   above 
600,000/.  in  two  years.      So  that  neither 
for  the  relief  of  the  consumer  at  home 
of  the  producer  abroad,  you   are  al 
sacrifice   1,777,000/.   of  revenue.     * 
now   pass   to    articles  which,   thoug 
very  important  in  themselves,  are  i 
ant  inasmuch  as  they  involve  the  i« 
of  great  numbers  of  our  operatives 
next  articles  I  will  call  your  Lordshi- 
tention  to  are  boots  ami  shoes.      Aim  , 
allow  me  to  observe  that  whatever  ad»- 
ta^e  the  consumer  derives  from  the  rediu 
tion  of  the  duty  in  this  article,  that  redik 
tion  will   not   \v  operate   to   the 

advantage  of  t  tho  advan- 

tage will   be  Mgher 

classes — thosi  »rd 

the  loss  of  thu 


otherwise  gain.  Well,  but  what  else  will 
this  reduction  do  ?  I  say,  my  Lords,  it 
will  displace  a  large  quantity  of  labour— it 
will  throw  out  of  employment  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  are  now  usefully 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  Before  the 
year  1842  the  duty  on  foreign  boots  waa 
545.  per  dozen.  You  lowered  it  in  1842 
to  1/.  9s.  4c/.,  and  the  importation  imme- 
diately rose  from  4,820  pairs  in  1842,  to 
8,353  pairs — I  mean  of  boots — no  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  since  then,  and 
1/.  95.  4d.  has  stood  as  the  duty  since 
1843.  Now,  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  ob- 
serve that  from  4,821  pairs,  in  1841,  the 
importation  increased  to  8,353  in  1842 ; 
and  from  that  to  12,220  in  1843  ;  and 
from  12,220  in  1843  to  13,261  pairs  in 
1844  ;  and  thence  to  14,387  in  1845.  I 
repeat  that  persons  in  the  higher  class 
and  best  ablo  to  pay  for  luxuries,  are  the 
chief  buyers  of  French  boots.  I  declare  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what 
grounds  the  Government  have  interfered 
with  this  article,  and  propose  to  reduce 
the  duty  from  1/.  9s.  Ad.  to  11*.  per 
dozen.  On  the  article  shoes  and  boots,  I 
spoke  only  of  boots  before.  There  were 
imported  in  1841,  39,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
whilst  in  1845  there  were  82,000  pain 
imported.  The  existing  duty,  therefore, 
does  not  prevent  the  foreign  producer  from 
entering  our  markets  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms.  There  are  two  other  articles  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer — I  mean  stained  paper 
and  pillow  laee.  The  duty  on  the  first 
of  these  articles  was  not  changed  in  1842. 
The  duty  on  stained  paper  is  now  \s.  3-5d. 
per  dozen  yards.  In  1841,  there  were 
imported  1  '4,479  yards,  and  in  1845  there 
were  imported  30,000  yards.  So  that 
there  was  a  progressive  increase  of  the 
foreign  manufacttuaj^Mr  market.  Yet  wo 
i  now  called  upf"^^*%M  the  duty  from 
5d.  to  2d.    ~  "MMird  to  pillow 
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that  large  increase,  you  are  now  about  still 
further  to  reduce  that  duty  from  13  to  10 
per  cent.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  I  shall 
call  on  your  Lordships  in  Committee  to 
strike  all  these  articles  out  of  the  Bill; 
hut  I  do  say  that  before  your  Lordships 
consent  to  alter  the  duties  on  these  arti- 
cles, you  ought  to  have  an  explanation 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  propose  these  al- 
terations. If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
can  show  that  under  the  present  law  there 
is  not  a  fair  and  reasonable  competition  in 
these  articles  between  the  foreign  and  the 
home  producer,  and  that  the  home  pro- 
ducer practically  enjoys  a  monopoly,  then 
I  shall  not  for  one  moment  object  to  the 
reduction  or  even  the  repeal  of  these  du- 
ties. But  as  it  appears  that  the  importa- 
tion of  these  articles  is  every  day  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  competition  in  them  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  the  home  producer 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  brisk 
— I  say  that  your  Lordships  ought  to  receive 
some  explanation  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment before  you  consent  to  sacrifice 
a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  to  give  a 
further  encouragement  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, which  it  is  obvious  he  does  not  re- 
quire under  the  present  state  of  things. 
What  are  the  calculations  upon  which  they 
intend  the  revenue  shall  be  recompensed 
for  these  deficiencies  ?  I  protest,  my  Lords, 
I  know  not  how  these  wants  are  to  be  sup- 
plied. I  have  thought  it  woidd  be  more 
convenient  that  I  should  make  these  ob- 
servations before  going  into  Committee,  in 
order  to  give  my  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  Trade  an  opportunity  of 
entering,  if  he  pleases,  into  an  explanation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Bill  is  founded;  of  the 
calculations  into  which  they  have  entered ; 
of  the  results  which  they  anticipate  from 
the  measure;  and  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  them  to  sacrifice  an  amount 
of  revenue  which  I  doubt  whether  the 
country  can  at  present  safely  afford  to  lose. 

The  Eakl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
his  noble  Friend  seemed  to  think  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  introduced  that 
measure  as  an  entire  free-trade  measure, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  been  guilty  of 
*  he  inconsistency  of  recognising  in  the  Bill 
he  principle  of  protection. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  what  he 

stated  was  that  there  was  an  incon- 

»cy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 

-ucing  a  measure  like  that  in  which 

tognised  the  principle  of  protection, 


after  they  had  renounced  that  principle  in 
their  Corn  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
the  Government  did  not  propose  that 
measure  as  a  measure  departing  alto- 
gether and  at  once  from  protection.  The 
principle  they  desired  to  follow  was  that 
of  removing  from  all  articles  of  food  — 
from  all  articles  of  first  necessity  —  all 
duties  whatsoever ;  while  upon  all  articles 
which  were  not  of  first  necessity,  but 
which  entered  largely  into  the  consump- 
tion of  our  population,  they  were  desirous 
of  reducing  the  duties  as  far  as  considera- 
tions of  revenue  would  allow.  They  did 
not  stop  there;  but  they  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  all  articles  of  general  cloth- 
ing. The  duties  upon  the  articles  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  had  been 
entirely  repealed;  but  the  duties  on  several 
smaller  items  had  been  retained,  not  for 
purposes  of  protecting  the  larger  manufac- 
turers, but  the  poorer  classes  of  the  work- 
ing people.  Further  than  this  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  reducing  the  duties  not  only  on  all  ma- 
nufactured goods,  but  also  on  the  raw  pro- 
duce; and  they  accordingly  had  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  fully  manufac- 
tured articles  a  -certain  amount,  on  half 
manufactured  articles  a  certain  amount, 
and  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material.  The  duty  of  20  per 
cent  on  manufactured  goods  they  proposed 
to  reduce  to  10  per  cent,  and  that  on  half 
manufactured  goods  to  5  per  cent,  while 
they  removed  the  whole  impost  from  the 
raw  material.  They  did  not  propose  to  throw 
away  at  once  the  principle  of  protection  al- 
together; and  therefore  his  noble  Friend  had 
no  right  to  accuse  them  of  not  fully  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  free  trade,  since  they 
had  never  professed  to  do  so.  But  when 
his  noble  Friend  asked  them  what  was  the 
difference  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article,  he  asked  a  ques- 
tion the  answer  to  which  was  so  obvious 
that  it  seemed  strange  it  could  have  been 
asked  by  him.  Was  it  not  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  that  they  should  have  a  cheap, 
and  a  constant,  and  good  supply  of  that 
which  would  keep  them  employed,  without 
entering  into  considerations  of  revenue  on 
this  subject?  But  with  respect  to  articles 
in  a  state  of  half  or  whole  manufacture, 
he  was  prepared  to  state  that  this  duty  of 
10  or  5  per  cent  was  a  perfectly  just  one, 
and  defensible  on  considerations  of  re- 
venue.    The  Government  were  also  asked 
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bow  they  proposed  to  make  up  the  defi- !  thought  and  acted  with  him.  seemed  to 
ciency  of  revenue  likely  to  result  from  the ;  think  that  the  duties  on  these  two  article* 
carrying  out  of  their  present  proposition  f  f  were  of  long  standing,  and  thai  they  hai 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  the  computed  I  been  imposed  and  should  be  retained  far 
loss  to  be  about  1 .4W.I>»J.  Now.  he  !  purposes  of  protection.  Xow  the  (act  wa*, 
was  not  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  that  these  duties  were  of  modern  origin, 
of  his  noble  Friend's  figures:  but  the  having  been  only  recently  imposed.  There 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  other ',  had  been  no  duty  on  butter  up  to  the  tone 
House  of  Parliament,  in  alluding  to  this  of  the  end  of  the  late  war.  similar  to  that 
subject,  had  estimated  the  diminution  of ',  which  was  now  imposed  on  it.  On 
reTenue  from  these  reductions  at  about ;  matter,  then,  they  were  doing  no  mo 
only  rOO.'X*)?.  But  hi*  noble  Friend  placing  the  duty  on  the  article  in  the  i 
asked  them  how  they  proposed  to  make  *  state  in  which  it  formerly  was.  WHh  re- 
up  this  deficiency?  They  did  not  hold !  spect.  therefore,  to  the  redaction  of  the 
out  any  hopes,  or  at  least  they  gave  no  t  duty  on  butter  and  cheese,  they  were  doing 
guarantee,  that  the  revenue  would  be  made    no  more  than  carrying  cut  the  ptiaciyle  by 


which  they  were  regulated  in  the  entire  of 
these  proceedings,  of  reducing  the  datiea 
on  such  articles  as  entered  largely  into  the 
consumption  of  the  poorer  classes*  and  that 
too  without  reference  to  the  iase£ase  re- 
venue which  they  yfeDied.  His  noble 
Friend  also  had  entered  into  the  ease  off 
the  redaction  on  the  import  duties  en  five 
cattle.  But  he  at  the  s*=:e  time 
he  did  not  entertain  any  ar^ 
to  this  going  to  a  dan^*r«»  extent.  0« 
this  point,  too.  it  w«M  be  on!y  \ 


good:  but  looking  to  the  experience  of  the 
past  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
m  consequence  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  country,  the  stimulus  given  to  its 
commercial  resources,  and  the  progressive 
improvement  of  its  social  and  manufactur- 
ing condition,  the  revenue  would  not  be 
lost  to  the  amount  stated,  b-t  rather  be 
increased.  The  large  reductions  of  former 
years,  and  the  increased  amount  of  revenue 
which  followed,  gave  them  every  reason 
to  hope  that  a  similar  result  would  again 

follow.     In  the  year  1  $42  the  entire  of  to  say  that  the  Government  had  beem  lay. 
the  amount  of  the  Excise  and  Customs 
duties  of  this  country  had  amounted   to 
32.100.0wf.:    while  "in    1*45    they    had 
increased  to  33. 4 W.»>»f..  although  dzris^ 
that  period  Customs  ani  Excise  duties  had 
been  repealed  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than   o.lW.wOf.      The  Govemmest.    of 
course,   eonli  not   give  a  guarantee    thit 
the  revenue  wouM  be  replaced:  b-t  they 
were  fYJy  ju«t:S->I  fr>m  the    *iT*er:er.ee 
of  the   pa*t    in  exporting  that    it    »::'. i    :=^  \tt. 
be  so.     He  wo^!d  the~  brie-v  ref-r  to  the 
several  articles   ill  -  ie-i  to   by   his    r.:S!e 
Friend.      The   fr*t   tw>  articles   tosched 
upon  were  those  cf  b -tter  ar.d  cheese.     He 
ful'v  admitted  the  crrrect^ess  of  hi*  no 
Friend's 
ing  d-ti-= 


r'  v,-tter ar.d  cheese, 
rrrectness  of  hi* 
stavnter.t.  that,  under  the  ex 


Juenced  by  the  sa=e  principle  as 
which  he  had  already  aEoied.   as  _ 

that  on  which  the  wh:4e  =***=*  c€  the 
•T^vemment  was  Kised.  Hi*  noWr  FrseW 
had  neit  taken  the  s£!k  tr*£»:  te  as  a 
=-:b!e  P-ke  en  the  cross  >»:hes  was  te 
Iris z  this  case  srec ideally  V*rT;c*  them  ia 
detail,  he  wr  nM  abstain  fr.vs  az?x~pat=ag 
what  tr.ight  be  saM  .*••  that  «V*ct-"  H» 
r.  "■*■"■?  Friend  !a:d  stre**  T>m  th»?  rnrreas- 
rts  *f  this  arwif.  a2»I  therefrc* 
:r.er*as::  j  J*-»~-J  a-Srtivrs  w  tie  re«*wae. 
N-:»  this  wa*  st-tr^y  :\Tr*rt:  Vii  it  £1 
r  t  therefore  f.".":w  that  *{ther  the  h 
tion  or  the  r»v*r« 
-  or  as  it 


the  c-t.s:— .r 


:--n 


and 


lr^-eas1 


tion  of  these  tv-  art  cl»s  were 

But  the  G-kvem^-v.t  *:-z'A 

act  upon  the  r-riseir-!*  ">-n   wf.i^h  t: 

were  acting.  ■:-.' ess  they  i-tr-I-jv-i   th- 

two  articles  <■■{  "ratter  ar. :  cheese  i-to  tb 

present  propositi?:*.  «ee:ng  that  :h*y  wW 

two  which  entered  «■■»  !v--*v  :-.».i  fv* 


iirg^.v  :z 


the  r  n- 


sumpticn  of  the  poor*r  claase* 

m unity,  and  en, 

jected  to  the  » 

intended   for  < 

sort.       His   no? 
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revenue  of  this  country  was  defrauded  by 
the  system  of  smuggling  carried  on  in  this 
article,  it  would  be  only  sufficient  to  state 
from  authentic  and  official  returns,  that 
from  the  year  1827  to  1843,  the  amount  of 
silk  goods  entered  at  the  Custom-house  of 
France  for  exportation  to  this  country  had 
been  6,332,000  lbs.;  while  the  amount  en- 
tered here  in  England,  upon  which  duty 
had  been  paid,  was  only  3,100,000  lbs., 
not  one  half  the  amount  that  ought  to  have 
come  in.  These  returns,  he  maintained, 
fully  justified  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  take  with  respect  to 
this  article — to  put  a  fixed  duty  of  15  per 
cent  on  it,  instead  of  that  which  was  for- 
merly placed  on  it.  He  had  no  doubt  they 
would  see  in  future  years  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  importation,  to  the 
prevention  of  the  illicit  trade,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  revenue.  His  noble 
Friend,  also,  had  alluded  to  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  timber  from  1842  to  1845;  and 
he  had  accordingly  asked  why  the  duties 
were  proposed  to  be  changed  on  this  ar- 
ticle ?  His  answer  was,  that  the  same 
principle  which  had  been  applied  to  other 
articles  had  been  applied  to  this,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  had  so  much  increased, 
and  become  so  much  a  better  of  necessity 
in  this  country;  and,  moreover,  it  was  an 
article,  the  consumption  of  which  was 
closely  connected  with  the  consumption  of 
other  articles  which  increased  the  revenue 
iargely.  Having  relieved  colonial  tim- 
ber of  all  duty,  they  had  considered  it 
right  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  timber 
to  15s.  a  load.  His  noble  Friend  had  next 
alluded  to  the  question  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Now  the  Government  had  never  put  this 
reduction  forward  as  a  measure  calculated 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  ;  they  had  never  put  it  on 
grounds  either  of  revenue  or  protection. 
It  had  been  done  entirely  on  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  by  which  they  had 
dealt  with  all  other  manufactured  goods, 
as  iron  and  the  like;  and  they  did  not 
think  it  right  to  exclude  manufactured 
leather  from  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  His  noble  Friend  also  alluded 
to  the  case  of  stained  paper.  Now  this 
grievance  of  the  paper  stainers,  attempt- 
ed to  be  put  forward  by  his  noble  Friend, 
pas  the  weakest  that  ever  was  relied 
in.  At  present  there  was  a  duty  of  1*.  a 
"•nare  yard — a  duty  which  he  maintained 
1  be  monstrous.  It  was  said  that  thema- 
Acturer  here  had  to  compete  with  the  fo- 


reigner, under  the  disadvantage  of  an  ex- 
cise duty.  Now  the  excise  duty  in  ques- 
tion was  only  about  half  a  farthing  a  square 
yard.  He  knew  of  no  reason  why  the 
paper  stainers  in  this  country  should  not 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  at  a 
duty  of  2d.  It  was  said  by  the  paper  stainers 
that  they  had  to  labour  under  a  disadvan- 
tage arising  from  the  superior  designs  of 
the  French  manufacturers.  Now  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  paper  stainers  of 
this  country  should  not  rival  foreigners  in 
design  as  well  as  in  those  qualities  so  essen- 
tial to  superiority;  and  he  anticipated  great 
success  to  result  from  the  exertions  which 
had  been  made  to  establish  schools  of  de- 
sign in  this  country.  The  only  other  ar- 
ticle to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded 
was  pillow  lace.  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
pillow  lace  was  an  article  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  the  poorer  classes  were  en- 
gaged, and  yet  the  Government  had  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  duty.  The  present 
was  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  121. 10*.,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reduce  to  10J.,  in  order 
that  the  workmen  employed  might  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  en- 
gaged in  other  branches.  He  did  not 
pretend  that  the  present  measure  was 
one  of  complete  free  trade.  It  was  only 
following  up  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  pursuing  for  the  last 
four  years,  which  was  the  removal  of  all 
duties  on  articles  of  food  and  clothing— 
the  reducing  of  duties  on  articles  that  en- 
tered largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
people,  more  especially  of  the  poorer  classes 
— the  taking  off  of  all  duties  whotsoever  on 
raw  materials,  and  the  reducing  of  duties 
on  manufactured  articles  to  as  near  as  pos- 
sible an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
That  was  the  principle  on  which  the  mea- 
sure was  based,  and  it  was  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  say  whether  that  principle  was  sound 
or  not.  All  he  could  say  was,  that,  as  far 
as  might  be,  the  details  of  the  measure 
would  be  found  to  work  out  that  principle. 
Earl  STANHOPE  thought  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  overlooked 
the  real  gist  of  the  question,  which  was 
the  effect  which  the  former  reductions  in 
the  Tariff  had  had  on  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  If  their  Lordships 
would  only  consent  to  hear  evidence  at  the 
bar  upon  that  point,  they  would  learn  that 
the  effect  of  former  reductions  had  been  to 
throw  numerous  bodies  of  industrious  work- 
men out  of  employment,  and  almost  to 
ruin  them.  It  was  quite  true,  as  the  noble 
Earl  had  said,  that  the  measure  was  not 
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vity  in  trade  ;  tho  enormous  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  and 
unless  we  could  rely  upon  that  as  a  conti- 
nuing cause,  it  was  clear  that,  with  the 
present  surplus,  we  could  not  expect  an 
easy  state  of  the  finances.  In  short,  with 
the  reductions  now  making,  there  seemed 
no  escape  from  a  continuance  of  the  pro- 
perty tax.  He  confessed  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  see  these  principles  of  free  trade 
carried  out  as  rapidly  and  as  fully  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit;  and  he  grieved 
that  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Stan- 
ley), with  his  great  ability  and  authority, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  position  taken  by  his  noble 
Friend  might  weaken  his  own  power,  but 
it  could  not  impede  the  course  of  commer- 
cial freedom.  His  noble  Friend  had  said, 
that  repealing  the  duties  on  raw  materials, 
whilst  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  the  ma- 
nufactured produce  was  maintained,  in- 
volved the  principle  of  protection.  That 
was  a  great  fallacy.  Their  Lordships  wore 
bound  to  repeal  the  duty  on  tho  raw  mate- 
rial ;  because,  if  a  duty  was  taken  on  tho 
raw  material,  a  duty  was  then  laid  on  in 
tho  first  instance,  which  became  aggra- 
vated as  the  article  passed  through  all 
its  various  stages  of  manufacture ;  and  the 
amount  received  by  the  Exchequer  fell 
infinitely  below  the  amount  paid  by  the 
public.  That  was  a  reason  for  a  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tho  raw  material,  wholly  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  any  consideration  of 
protection;  and  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tho 
raw  material  was  besides  only  a  matter  of 
justice  to  our  manufacturers,  who  exported 
the  article  in  a  manufactured  state.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  country  required  no 
protection,  and  demanded  none.  His  no- 
ble Friend  had,  on  a  former  occasion  ail- 
verted  to  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Ashworth 
and  Cieg,  who  he  observed  had  told  a 
Committee  that  they  would  bo  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  America.  That  was 
true;  but  what  did  Mr.  Ashworth  add? 
He  said  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  any  market  of  the  world;  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  position  or  skill 
of  British  manufacturers  to  mako  them 
afraid  of  any  competition  ;  the  British  ma- 
nufacturer had  the  advantage  of  railways, 
canals,  coal,  iron,  skill,  industry,  and  of 
every  element  necessary  to  mako  cheap 
goods,  and  he  might  rather  challenge  com- 
petition than  otherwise.  Tho  evidence  of 
Mr.  Greg  was  equally  conclusive:  he  said 
that  America,  from  her  water  power,  might 
upon  her  own  soil  beat  the  British  manu- 


facturers in  some  articles;  but  when  the 
capital  and  skill  of  the  British  manufac- 
turers come  into  operation  with  respect  to 
the  finer  goods,  they  might  then  beat 
America  in  every  country  in  tho  world, 
and  in  her  own  markets  likewise,  if  she 
only  opened  her  ports.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  (Lord  Monteagle)  thought 
it  was  most  extraordinary  that  the  evidence 
of  these  gentlemen  should  be  appealed  to 
as  establishing  that  the  English  manufac- 
turer would  bo  under  a  free  system  of 
trade  beaten  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  were 
some  faults  in  this  Tariff — some  very  ab- 
surd discriminations  kept  up  between  co- 
lonial trade  and  foreign  trade ;  but 
all  the  advances  made  in  the  direction 
of  freedom  of  commerce,  only  proved 
tho  necessity  of  proceeding  onward  stea- 
dily and  equally.  When  they  repealed 
the  duty  on  the  export  of  machinery,  in 
respect  to  which  this  country  was  pre- 
eminent, and  when  by  so  doing  they  ex- 
posed the  British  manufacturers  to  a  more 
active  competition  on  the  part  of  their 
foreign  rivals,  such  a  step  involved  in  its 
consequences  everything  else  that  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  relaxation  of  duties. 
He  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noblo  Earl  (Earl  Dalhousie)  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  checking  and  preventing 
smuggling,  whatever  amount  of  vigilance 
might  be  used,  so  long  as  they  held  out 
to  tho  smuggler  the  inducement  of  high 
duties.  When,  with  respect  to  spirits, 
for  instance,  they  imposed  a  duty  of  22*. 
a  gallon  on  an  article  not  worth  much  more 
than  3«.  a  gallon,  could  they  ho]»e  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  ?  It  was  said,  that  by  this 
Tariff  they  were  asked  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  luxuries,  such  as  carriages,  <kc.  But 
it  was  not  a  fair  and  just  representation  of 
tho  case  to  state  the  reduction  of  tho  duty 
as  a  mere  benefit  to  the  consumer,  for 
whom  the  foreign  article  was  imported. 
How  was  that  article  paid  for  ?  By  British 
labour,  which  had  been  employed  on  every 
bale  of  goods  and  on  every  portion  of 
British  manufactures  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  pay  for  the  foreign  article.  Any  at- 
tempt to  talk  of  these  luxuries  of  the  rich 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  labour  of 
tho  poor,  was  just  one  of  those  fallacies 
which  might  answer  very  well  in  poetry,  or 
provoko  a  cheer  when  sympathy  was  ap- 
pealed to;  but  which,  when  the  real  ma- 
terial interests  of  mankind  were  gravely 
and  seriously  considered,  must  go  for  no- 
thing.    It  was  by  labour  that  those  liuu- 
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ries  were  purchased,  and  that  labour  pro- 
cured wages  for  our  countrymen. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  stated  certain  things  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  appeared 
to  him  the  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
problematical.  He  could  state,  that  when 
the  Tariff  was  altered  in  1842,  American 
provisions  were  U3ed  by  several  of  the  ship- 
owners of  Liverpool  for  provisioning  their 
ships.  By  way  of  experiment,  they  were 
used  for  short  voyages;  but  it  was  found 
they  did  not  keep,  and  the  crews  returned 
in  a  wretched  state  for  want  of  provisions. 
What  did  the  shipowners  then  do  ?  They 
sent  out  Irish  curers  to  America,  and  the 
American  provisions  were  now  cured  in 
the  same  manner  as  Irish  provisions,  and 
were  very  generally  adopted  for  ships ; 
and,  until  Irish  provisions  could  be  ob- 
tained at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  American, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  the  latter  would 
continue  to  be  used.  The  milling  trade 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  had  also 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  the  Tariff.  He  thought  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  they  diminished  the  re- 
venue derived  from  duties,  they  must  re- 
sort to  direct  taxation;  but  did  their  Lord- 
ships believe  that,  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, considering  also  the  war  which  would 
be  commenced  throughout  the  country 
against  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  they 
could  afford  to  relinquish  the  revenue  ac- 
cruing from  protective  duties  ?  Those  du- 
ties, in  his  opinion,  had  not  only  been  most 
effectual  in  producing  a  good  revenue,  but 
also  in  affording  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  British  industry.  He  conceived 
that  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  tending  very  materially  to 
reduce  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and 
would  be  injurious  to  its  best  interests; 
and  on  these  grounds  he  objected  to  the 
present  Bill. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  diminution  of  revenue  occa- 
sioned by  the  reductions  of  duty  proposed 
by  the  Government  would  be  made  up  by 
the  increased  importation  and  consumption 
of  those  articles  on  which  the  duty  was  to 
be  reduced.  He  had  not  objected  to  the 
Tariff  of  1842;  but  the  experiment  then 
tried  had  not  been  attended  with  very  fa- 
vourable results  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creased importations  anticipated  from  a 
reduction  of  duties.  It  was  true  that  there 
had  been  an  increase,  but  that  increase 
had  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  in- 


crease under  the  old  Tariff.  He  took  from 
the  Parliamentary  returns  the  following 
facts  : — Our  exports  were,  on  an  average  of 
the  five  years  preceding  1836, 203,000,000; 
1841,  250,000,000 ;  1846,  268,000,000. 
So  that  the  increase  of  five  years,  under 
the  old  Tariff,  was  47,000,000;  under  the 
new,  only  18,000,000.  Again,  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  Tariff  of  1842,  averaged 
20  per  cent  on  manufactures;  now  10  per 
cent  was  the  average  proposed,  although 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  had  re- 
commended 20  per  cent,  as  calculated  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  that  the 
measure  now  before  the  House  would  cause 
so  great  a  reduction  in  the  revenue,  that 
an  income  tax,  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  a  period  of  war,  would  be  ren- 
dered indispensable  in  this  country  during 
a  time  of  peace.  He  believed — though  he 
hoped  he  might  be  mistaken — that  the 
theory  of  perpetual  and  unwearied  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  upon  which  so  much 
reliance  had  been  placed,  was  entirely  fal- 
lacious. He  did  not  concur  in  the  broad 
and  general  principle— that  discovery  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
sent generation — that  free-trade  principles 
ought  to  be  indiscriminately  applied.  He 
considered  that  they  might  be  fatal  to  the 
industry  of  this  country,  and  that  our  po- 
licy might  not  be  reciprocated  by  other 
nations.  He  considered  that  the  only  jus- 
tification for  the  reductiou  of  duties  was 
when  they  arrived  at  such  a  point  that  the 
smuggler  came  in  and  deprived  the  State 
of  its  revenue  ;  for  he  thought  it  far  better 
that  the  duty  should  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  public  should  obtain  the  advantage, 
than  that  it  should  be  gained  by  the  smug- 
gler. He  could  not  conceive  on  what 
ground  it  was  not  considered  good  policy 
to  raise  a  revenue  upon  French  cambrics  or 
any  other  article,  so  long  as  they  could 
keep  the  smuggler  out  of  the  market ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the 
extensive  smuggling  which  had  recently 
taken  place  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
connivance  of  our  Custom-house  officers. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee,  read. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

On  Clause  2, 

Lord  STANLEY  said:  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  have  so  recently  stated  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  shall  content  myself  with  sta- 
ting that  this  proposed  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  timber  appears  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  throwing  away  a  consider- 
2D2 
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able  portion  of  revenue.  The  duties  were 
reduced  within  the  last  three  years  from 
55s.  to  25s.  per  load  ;  and  colonial  timber 
was  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  mere 
nominal  amount,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
avowedly  declared  in  1842,  of  keeping  up 
some  relation  between  foreign  and  colonial 
timber.  The  consequence  was,  that  while 
the  consumption  of  colonial  timber  has  in- 
creased in  a  very  slight  degree,  that  of 
foreign  timber  has  increased  in  a  very 
great  degree  from  700,000  loads  to 
1,700,000  loads  in  last  year ;  and  now 
the  House  is  asked  in  the  present  state  of 
the  revenue  to  sacrifice,  upon  the  article  of 
foreign  timber,  400,000Z.  out  of  the  mil- 
lion which  is  now  brought  in.  He  thought 
that  no  serious  injury  would  be  done  to 
any  one,  but  great  good  to  the  nation, 
and  therefore  he  would  move  that  this 
clause  be  omitted. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  the 
noble  Lord  was  under  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  increased  import  of  foreign  tim- 
ber as  compared  with  Canada  timber.  If  he 
would  look  to  the  Papers  on  the  Table,  he 
would  find  that  of  hewn  timber  there  was 
imported  from  the  Baltic  in  1841, 136,000 
loads ;  in  1842,  108,000  loads  ;  and  in 
1845,  282,000  loads.  Of  deals,  in  1843, 
229,000  loads  ;  and  in  1845,  342,000 
loads.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reference  to 
the  accounts  of  the  imports  of  colonial  tim- 
ber would  show  that  in  1841  the  import 
was  619,000  loads;  in  1842,  418,000 
loads  ;  and  in  1845,  797,000  loads.  Of 
deals  there  were  imported,  in  1842, 
170,000  loads;  and  in  1845,  498,000 
loads.  Ho  could  not,  therefore,  under- 
stand how  the  noble  Lord  could  say  that 
there  had  not  been  relatively  an  increase 
in  the  import  of  colonial  timber.  With 
regard  to  the  motives  which  had  induced 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  this 
reduction  of  duty,  he  would  not  fatigue 
their  Lordships  by  going  into  the  argu- 
ments he  had  before  urged.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  the  increased  import  of 
foreign  timber  did  not  prevent  the  in- 
creased import  of  colonial  timber  ;  and  as 
regarded  the  revenue,  all  experience  in  si- 
milar caseR  led  to  the  belief  that,  notwith- 
standing the  reductions,  the  increased 
consumption  would  ultimately  produce  at 
least  as  much  revenue  as  was  received 
before  the  change. 

Earl  STANHOPE  observed  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  said  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
600.OUW.  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the 
reduction  of  these  duties, 


!  The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  he 
had  already  admitted  the  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue ;  but  the  consumer  had  received  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  said,  the 
reduction  of  duty  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  agricultural  interest. 

On  Question,  that  the  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill: — Contents  54;  Not- 
Con  tents  52 :  Majority  2. 

On  Clause  6  being  put, 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  rose  and 
said  :  My  Lords,  after  what  has  occurred 
this  evening — after  the  manner  in  which 
the  petition  of  the  silk  weavers  has  been 
treated — after  calling  in  proxies  to  vote 
on  that  important  question — I  cannot  think 
of  proceeding  with  a  clause  to-night  which 
so  materially  involves  the  welfare  of  the 
silk  trade.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  pro- 
ceeding further  with  this  clause  to-night, 
I  do  not  think  I  am  very  unreasonable  in 
asking  your  Lordships  to  postpone  the 
discussion  upon  this  clause.  I  nave  not 
had  time  to  prepare  the  case  which  I  could 
wish  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  this 
evening. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  clause. 

The  Committee  then  went  through  the 
Bill  as  far  as  the  Table  of  Duties. 

House  resumed,  and  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  22,  1846. 

Minutes.]    Public  Bills.     1#    Charitable  Tram  j  1 

and  Washhouses ;  Western  Australia;  Ordnance  Survey. 
3*-  and  patted.     County  Works  Pieeautiututs   (Ireland) 
Amendment. 

PrrmoNs  Prkskntcd.  By  several  hoo.  Members,  from 
various  places,  praying  the  House  to  pasta  BUI  for  Com- 
pensating Proprietors  of  Land  for  Sites  for  Prat  Churches 
(Scotland),  and  for  securing  Aeeomnwdatkn  to  the  Con- 
gregation*.—By  several  hon.  Members,  from  a  number 
of  places,  for  the  Better  Observance  of,  and  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  the  Sab- 
bath.—By  Mr.  Stanley,  from  Clergy  of  Twroriyn,  hi  the 
County  of  Anglcsca,  against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  Saint 
Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  providing  for  the  Immediate  Ap- 
pointment of  a  Bishop  to  the  Newly  Erected  See  of  Man- 
chester.—By  Sir  William  Clay,  from  Mamifactnren  of 
Tobacco  and  Snuff  in  the  Port  of  London,  for  ReaW 
tion  of  Duty  on  Tobacco.  —  From  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  All  Saints,  Wandsworth,  in  the  Cownty  of 
Surrey,  for  Revision  and  Alteration  of  the  Laws  relat- 
ing to  Jurors.-— By  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,  from  Pseaaa- 
gers  travelling  between  Birmingham  and  Bristol  by  Rail- 
way on  the  10th,  llth,  and  12th  Days  of  Jaaw,  and 
from  Persons  engaged  in  the  Trade  of  Publie  Carriara, 
for  carrying  out  the  Kccommeodatkxi  of  Her  Majesty* 
Commissioners,  who  have  lately  reported  on  the  Oessga 
Question,  and  establish,  at  the  earliest  noaVbst  Period,  a 
National  Uniformity  of  Gauge.  —  By  Ylaaovart  Kmiyu, 
from  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the  Conaty  of  Nairn, 
tor  theAdoption  of  RatJattaOoa  of  awflsw,**  to  tew* 
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land. — By  several  hon.  Members,  from  various  places, 
against  the  Abolition  of  existing  Religious  Tests  in  the 
Universities  of  Scotland. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  rose  to  put  a  question 
to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  on  Friday. 
Some  time  since  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  pleased  to  say  that  he  would  give 
ample  notice  of  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  New  Zealand;  and  he 
would  now  perhaps  fully  acquit  him  (Mr. 
C.  Buller)  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  his 
duty  when  he  asked  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Ministers,  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion, to  bring  forward  any  measure  for  the 
government  of  New  Zealand  ? 

Sir  R.  PEEL  replied,  that  since  the 
subject  had  been  mentioned  formerly,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  had  given  a  good  deal  of  consid- 
eration to  the  subject.  His  difficulty  in 
giving  a  positive  answer  was  now  materi- 
ally diminished  by  the  contents  of  the  re- 
cent accounts  from  New  Zealand.  On  the 
last  occasion  he  had  not  been  able  to  give 
any  pledge,  because  the  British  troops  were 
then  in  chase  of  the  enemy;  but  now  there 
was  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  authority 
of  the  British  Crown  had  been  established. 
Under  these  altered  circumstances,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session,  to  bring  forward  a 
legislative  measure  for  the  government  of 
New  Zealand.  As  to  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  the  measure,  he  abstained  from 
giving  any  opinion.  Whether  it  should  be 
an  enacting  or  an  enabling  measure,  he 
would  not  say  ;  but  it  was  the  intention  of 
Ministers  to  introduce  some  legislative 
measure  before  the  expiration  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

THE  DEAN  OF  WINDSOR. 
Mr.  RICH:  I  wish  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  whether,  when  he  made  a  re- 
cent appointment  to  the  deanery  of  Wind- 
sor, considering  the  various  Acts  which 
within  the  last  ten  years  have  been  passed 
for  the  repression  of  non-residence  and 
pluralities  amongst  the  clergy,  and  more 
especially  considering  the  Act  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  Victoria,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners respecting  deans  and  deaneries,  as 
well  as  heads  of  colleges  and  professors  in 
our  universities — I  ask  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet  whether  he   has   considered   those 


clauses  by  which  all  future  deans  were 
compelled  to  reside  on  their  deaneries  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  at  the  very  least ; 
and  while  they  are  thus  fixed  to  their  dean- 
aries,  heads  of  colleges  and  professors  are 
sought  to  be  attached  to  their  several  du- 
ties and  universities,  by  being  relieved  from 
those  outlying  canonries,  as  of  Worcester 
and  others,  which  were  attached  to  them 
as  part  of  their  salaries,  having  canonries 
of  Ely  or  Christ  Church,  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  two  universities,  substi- 
tuted for  them.  And,  in  the  same  spirit, 
heads  of  colleges  were  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  certain  livings  which  were  at- 
tached to  them,  receiving  at  the  same 
time,  compensation;  and  likewise  several 
deans  were,  in  the  same  anti-pluralist  spirit, 
relieved  from  livings  that  had  been  attached 
to  them.  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
whether  he  has  considered  that  this  process 
was  specially  applied  to  the  two  pieces  of 
preferment  concerning  which  I  am  inquir- 
ing, namely,  that  the  headship  of  Magda- 
lene College  was  relieved  from  the  care  of 
souls  of  the  living  of  Ellington ;  that  by  an 
Order  in  Council  the  advowson  of  it  was 
directed  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  duly  in- 
vested, and  the  interest  paid  from  time  to 
time  to  the  master  of  Magdalene  for  the 
time  being,  manifestly  thereby  intimating 
that  the  master  should  have  more  time  and 
opportunity  to  devote  to  his  college  duties; 
and  the  deanery  of  Windsor  was  in  like 
manner  relieved  from  the  cure  of  souls, 
thereby  implying  that  the  dean  should 
attend  to  his  duties  as  dean,  and  that  each 
of  these  dignitaries  should  devote  the  whole 
of  his  attention  to  his  high  office.  To  fulfil 
the  terms  of  his  appointments,  Dr.  Gren- 
ville  ought  to  reside  six  months  of  the  year  , 
at  his  college,  and  to  be  in  residence  at 
the  deanery  in  Windsor  for  eight  months. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  by  what  process  the  hon.  and 
very  rev.  gentleman  is  to  compress  four- 
teen months'  residence  into  one  year  ?  I 
must  also  ask  whether  either  the  college 
of  which  he  is  the  master,  or  the  Church 
itself,  must  not  suffer  by  this  arrangement? 
While  fully  subscribing  to  the  merits  of 
the  hon.  and  very  rev.  gentleman,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  my  remarks  are 
directed  against  the  system. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  asked  him  a  question  with  by- 
far  the  most  complicated  preamble,  and, 
although  it  was  contained  in  one  sentence, 
by  far  the  longest  sentence  he  had  ever 
heard.     He  did  not  think  it  at  all  desirable 
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when  questions  were  asked  to  introduce  a 
great  mass  of  argument;  it  necessarily  jus- 
tified argument  in  reply.  The  period  to 
introduce  an  argument  was,  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  his  Motion.  He  protested 
against  the  course  of  tho  hon.  Member, 
and  should  content  himself  merely  with 
answering  tho  question.  The  law  pre- 
scribed what  preferment  should  be  held  by 
deans.  A  dean  could  not  hold  any  other 
cathedral  preferment;  but  there  was  no 
disqualification  as  to  a  dean  holding  the 
headship  of  a  college.  Being  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  tho  present  Dean  of 
Windsor,  he  had  recommended  him  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  Her  Majesty  had  sanctioned 
the  appointment.  He  did  not  make  any 
stipulation  as  to  the  resignation  of  other 
preferments  to  which  he  was  entitled  by 
law.  If  the  tenure  of  the  preferment  were 
incompatible  with  the  deanery  of  Windsor, 
then  the  statutes  of  the  college  would  afford 
a  remedy.  The  visitor  of  the  college  would 
determine  whether  or  no  the  tenure  of  the 
two  were  incompatible.  If  they  were, 
proper  steps  would  be  taken  that  the  dean 
might  vacate  the  appointment.  But  he 
had  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise  than 
that  the  two  appointments  were  perfectly 
compatible. 

THE  SUGAR  DUTIES— CONDUCT  OF 

MINISTERS. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  on  Thursday  last,  in 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Session,  and  the  time  occupied  in  deliber- 
ation upon  other  measures,  he.  had  stated 
to  the  House  it  was  his  intention,  in  order 
that  every  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
that  full  discussion  which  seemed  desired 
on  the  sugar  duties,  to  propose  this  day 
that  they  be  renewed  for  one  month  only. 
He  had,  at  the  same  time,  stated  that  he 
would  take  a  course  which  would  not  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  that  temporary  Bill; 
and,  on  one  hon.  Gentleman  taking  an  ob- 
jection in  some  measure  to  his  proposal,  he 
had  consented  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
objectionable  notice,  witli  respect  to  the 
reduction  in  duty,  and  had  contented  him- 
self witli  a  notice  to  renew  the  duties  for  a 
limited  period.  This  notice  had  been  given 
on  Thursday,  with  a  view  that  if  any  hon. 
(Jentleinan  had  any  other  notice  to  jjive  on 
the  subject,  the  IIoti«*e  might  be  fully  in- 
fuMiied  of  any  such  intention.  It  was  not. 
however,  until  late  yesterday  evening,  at 
7  o'clock  -that  lie  had  received  an  intima- 
tion from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 


Lynn,  that  he  intended  on  this  (Monday) 
evening  to  move,  on  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  this  subject,  a  resolution  to 
tho  effect : — 

"  That  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Sugar  Duties  Bill  for  the  abort  pe- 
riod of  one  mouth  was  calculated  injuriously  to 
affect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  tho  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
have  brought  it  forward  at  tho  usual  period,  and 
in  sufficient  time  to  pass  through  both  House*  of 
Parliament  before  the  expiration  of  those  duties." 

Now,  he  thought  that,  on  a  question  of 
this  importance,  involving  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  ex- 
pressing a  censure  on  them,  it  was  desira- 
ble that  the  House  should  have  had  infor- 
mation of  it  having  been  the  intention  to 
bring  forward  this  resolution.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  bringing  it  forward,  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  tho  progress  of  the  sugar 
duties,  that  they  might  be  levied  after  the 
5th  of  July,  lie  had  stated  to  the  noble 
Lord  that  to  bring  this  on  that  evening, 
after  the  intention  with  respect  to  the 
Protection  of  Lifo  Ireland  Bill  had  been 
known,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  which  the  House  had  laid  down  for 
its  guidance  ;  and  to  bring  forward  a  reso- 
lution of  this  kind  afterwards  would  only 
have  tho  effect  of  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  Hill,  and  the  first  step  necessary  for 
the  renewal  of  the  sugar  duties.  If  the 
taking  this  first  step  was  postponed  to 
Friday — for  it  was  only  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  it  could  be  moved 
— there  would  not  remain  days  sufficient  to 
pass  any  Sugar  Hill  whatever  before  the 
duties  expired.  The  noble  Lord  snrely 
could  not  desire  that  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  effect  of  such  a  proceeding:  great 
loss  to  the  revenue,  and  great  inconre- 
nience  to  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
consequent  upon  an  interval  in  which  there 
would  be  levied  no  sugar  duties  whatever. 
would  be  the  consequence.  He  thought 
also  he  could  satisfy  the  noble  Lord  that 
the  course  before  proposed  to  be  taken, 
would  not  interfere  with  proposing  his  own 
resolution.  If  it  was  desired  that,  instead 
of  heinij  continued  to  the  5th  of  August, 
the  duties  should  he  continued  for  any 
lengthened  period,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
preliminary  resolution  in  the  Ways  and 
M cunt  which  could  prevent  that.  The  re- 
solution merely  was  that  the  existing  duties 
should  he  continued  :  and  in  Committee  on 
the  Hill  it  was  in  the  noble  Lord's  power 
to  move  tho  making  the  period  of  continu- 
ance of  what,  under  the 
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was  considered  advisable.  If  the  object 
was  to  pass  a  censure  on  Her  Majesty  Go- 
vernment, it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
Motion  should  be  brought  forward  at  the 
time  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  to  the  interruption  of  the  other  mea- 
sure. The  resolution  might  be  moved  at 
any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  on 
the  Sugar  Bill,  and  the  noble  Lord's  ob- 
ject would  then  be  effected  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  solo  object  of  the 
Government,  that  the  duties  might  not 
drop  on  the  5th  of  July.  Having  given 
this  short  explanation  to  the  House,  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  take  the  course  which  he  had  at  first 
intimated  his  intention  of  pursuing;  and  he 
must  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  have  the  ful- 
lest notice  on  the  subject. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  was  quite  ready 
to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  Friends  with 
whom  he  acted,  had  the  least  wish  to  see 
the  sugar  duties  expire  on  the  5th  of  July; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
quite  right  when  he  took  for  granted  that 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  of  which  a 
draught  had  just  been  read  to  the  House, 
was  to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  the 
Queen's  Government.  The  intention  and 
wish  was  to  censure  them  for  leaving  to  so 
late  a  period  of  the  Session  the  proposed 
Motion  respecting  the  sugar  duties.  In 
his  opinion  they  were  greatly  to  blame 
for  thus  putting  to  hazard  three  or  four 
millions  of  the  public  revenue.  The  sugar 
duties  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  ;  and  he  certainly 
should  not  interpose  any  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  continuance  of  those  duties  ;  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  answer  for  his 
Friends  around  him  that  they  were  quite 
ready  to  support  any  renewal  Bill  which 
yielded  the  existing  protection,  or  to 
take  the  duties  as  they  now  stood,  unac- 
companied by  the  modifications  which  four 
or  five  months  ago  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
shadowed  forth  to  the  House.  If  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Crown  thought 
proper  to  propose  a  measure  for  one  year, 
the  course  which  he  should  take  would  be 
wholly  different.  They  would  then  have 
his  cordial  support,  and  he  doubted  not 
the  support  also  of  the  Friends  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  for  they,  true  to  the 
principles  which  they  put  forth  in  1841, 
when  they  turned  out  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, were  prepared  to  protect  the  pro- 


duce of  our  Colonies,  as  they  had  shown 
themselves  ready  to  protect  the  produce  of 
the  mother  country.  They  did  not  blame 
the  Ministers  for  proposing  to  renew  the 
sugar  duties;  what  they  blamed  them  for 
was  putting  so  large  an  amount  of  the 
revenue  to  hazard  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  Session.  The  effect  of  treating  the 
matter  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  to  let  in  30,000  or 
40,000  tons  of  sugar  without  paying  any 
duty.  He  need  scarcely  remind  the  House 
that  the  Government  had  only  left  them- 
selves a  margin  of  70,000Z.  to  meet  the 
demands  which  unexpectedly  might  come 
upon  them  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ; 
and  let  the  House  picture  to  itself  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  allowing  three 
or  four  millions  of  revenue  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy,  with  only  a  surplus  of  70,000Z., 
and  the  chance  and  the  probability,  if  the 
sugar  duties  were,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  that  some  hon.  Members  might 
extend  the  debate  upon  the  subject  to 
seven  or  eight  nights,  and  in  that  way 
render  it  impossible  to  get  the  proposed 
measure  through  both  Houses  with  suffi- 
cient speed.  The  debate  in  1841  was 
prolonged  to  eight  nights,  and  the  same 
untoward  occurrence  might  again  take 
place.  The  Government  were  in  great 
danger  of  leaving  the  country  to  labour 
under  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  therefore  did  he  desire  to  pass  a  cen- 
sure on  them  for  this  delay.  They  had 
been  told  that  there  ought  not  to  bo  a 
day's  delay  in  passing  some  temporary 
measure.  To  that  he  replied,  that  he  and 
the  Friends  with  whom  he  acted  would  not 
allow  such  a  measure  to  pass  without  cen- 
suring the  Ministers  who  were  thus  hang- 
ing up  the  interests  both  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  Indies.  Such  conduct  ap- 
peared to  be  deserving  of  condemnation; 
and  he  was  determined  that  to  those  who 
deserved  it  censure  should  be  dealt  out. 
The  House  was  asked  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  pass  those  duties  for  one  month; 
but  hon.  Members  whom  he  then  ad- 
dressed knew  well  the  state  of  political 
matters;  they  knew  very  well  that  at  the 
end  of  a  month  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
might  not  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown; 
they  knew  how  probable  it  was  that,  he 
no  longer  being  in  power,  the  post  of  First 
Minister  might  devolve  upon  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London.  On  his 
accepting  the  trust  of  forming  an  Adminis- 
tration, the  noble  Lord  must  necessarily 
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propose  to  the  House  an  adjournment  of 
some  duration,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
time  to  fill  up  the  vacant  offices  which  the 
noble  Lord  must  supply  with  proper  per- 
sons, and  to  get  himself  and  his  subor- 
dinates in  the  Ministry  re-elected  as  Mem- 
bers of  that  House.  It  was  obvious,  there- 
fore, there  would  be  no  time  to  pass  any 
Sugar  Bill.  The  Government  asked  a 
month;  but  he  asked  them  to  let  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  sugar  trade  know 
what  they  were  about.  As  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  intended  to  offer  to  the  Go- 
vernment, he  could  assure  the  House  that 
it  would  be  no  factious  opposition;  and  if  a 
disposition  to  pass  the  measure  for  one 
year  showed  itself,  then  he  should  consent 
to  suspend  the  Standing  Orders  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  Bill  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay ;  but  he  should  not  consent  to  let 
any  Government  escape  without  censure 
when  they  allowed  3,500,000Z.  of  revenue 
to  run  within  fourteen  days  of  expiring  be- 
fore a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  its  renewal. 

Mb.  HUME  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  settle  the  sugar  duties  once  for  all ;  but 
for  the  present  it  would  be  better  to  pass 
the  duties  for  one  month,  and  leave  the 
full  discussion  of  them  to  a  future  day. 
If  they  were  to  have  a  differential  duty, 
which  he  feared  must  be  the  case  for  some 
short  time,  he  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  let  the  trade  know  what  they  had 
to  expect  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  he  should  pre- 
fer the  duty  of  19*.  lQd.  to  leaving  the 
duty  as  it  was.     He  must  say  that  if  the 
intention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  was 
to  injure  the  revenue,  they  could  not  take 
any  course  better   calculated  to   produce 
that  result  than  the  course  that  they  were 
now  pursuing.     If  they  wished  to  carry  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Government,  they 
ought  to  propose  it  at  once  in  a  straight- 
forward manner.     They  ought  to  move  an  ' 
Address  to  the  Crown,  setting  forth  t 
the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  rcpoi 
any   confidence  in   the    advisers    of 
Crown.     He  must  take  the  liberty  of  n 
ing  that  the  farmers  would  not  regan 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  friends  if  . 
continued  to  insist  upon  protection  foi 
gar.     The  farmers  wished  to  see  suet 
monopoly  put  down. 

Mr.  1IAXKES  denied  that  the  farmer 
would  disapprove  of  *  mi.     As  long 


course  which  they  took  might  somewhat 
militate  againt  the  interest  of  the  farmers 
as  consumers  of  sugar.  He  and  his  friends 
contended  that  the  delay  which  the  Corn 
Bill  occasioned,  formed  no  excuse  for  post- 
poning the  sugar  duties.  He  deprecated 
the  Corn  Bill,  but  he  contended  that  it 
formed  no  reason  why  the  revenue  should 
not  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  BERNAL  complained  of  the  injury 
to  trade  occasioned  by  this  delay,  and  the 
extreme  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  sub- 
ject would  come  under  discussion.  It 
would  not  be  brought  before  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  before  Friday  next* 
and  the  Bill  could  certainly  not  be  passed 
before  the  5th  of  July. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER suggested  that  the  wishes  of  the 
noble  Lord  might  be  accomplished  as  well 
at  a  later  day  as  on  the  first  proposition  of 
the  sugar  duties  in  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  They  might  allow  the  House 
to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  take  the  discussion  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said  that,  what- 
ever case  the  noble  Lord  might  make  out 
as  to  the  censure  of  Ministers,  the  noble 
Lord  could  not  reasonably  object  to  a  Mo- 
tion continuing  the  sugar  duties  for  the 
present.  They  might,  he  thought,  now  go 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  proceed  with  the  Motion  at  once, 
which  would  not  take  long.  The  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  they  might  go  into 
at  a  future  time.  If  the  present  propo- 
sition were  postponed  till  after  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Protection  of  Life  Bill,  there 
might  be  danger  of  not  getting  into  it  to- 
day ;  and,  considering  the  notice  that  had 
been  given,  no  one  could  say  that  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  unneces- 
sary at  that  time  for  him  to  slate  his  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  ti^gMMve  suggested 
noble  Lord  r  ^  «HP6U  to  the 
s ;  but *  Jfwwli  of  the 
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Mr.  JAMES  said,  it  was  most  desira- 
ble that  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties 
should  be  placed  ou  a  permanent  footing, 
for  the  different  Colonies  had  suffered 
greatly  from  uncertainty,  and  from  having 
their  interests  affected,  year  by  year,  by 
the  casualties  of  legislative  enactments,  or, 
as  he  might  call  it,  the  lottery  of  legisla- 
tion. They  had  been  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion in  party  politics,  and  he  hoped  this 
state  of  things  would  be  put  an  end  to. 
Under  a  general  system  of  free  trade,  our 
West  India  connexions  could  not  expect  to 
be  eventually  an  exception  to  the  rule;  but 
considering  the  alteration  which  had  been 
made  in  their  affairs  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  for  which  they  had  received  only 
an  inadequate  remuneration,  he  thought 
exemption  ought  to  be  made  in  their  fa- 
vour till  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured  should  be  removed. 

Sir  R.  H.  I NGL IS  requested  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  avail  himself  of  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  him  by  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  not  to  delay  the  preliminary  vote  on 
the  temporary  renewal  of  these  duties. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER was  perfectly  willing,  if  it  was  un- 
derstood that  there  would  be  no  opposition, 
to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  pass  the  preliminary  vote.  If  the  House 
were  prepared  to  adopt  the  resolution 
without  discussion  under  present  circum- 
stonces,  the  noble  Lord  might  upon  ano- 
ther day  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  thought  he  had 
made  himself  fully  understood  when  he 
had  stated  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to 
risking  the  public  revenue.  He  had 
thought  the  suggestion  he  had  thrown  out 
might  have  been  adopted  by  all  parties; 
but  if  it  were  not,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  himself,  or  of  his  Friend  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Westmoreland,  to  interpose  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  on 
any  stage  of  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill ;  he 
*  would  not  be  the  cause  of  any  delay,  but 
he  would  take  a  future  opportunity,  of  pro- 
wsing  a  direct  vote  of  the  character  to 
hich  he  had  referred. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 

'ER  would  take  the  vote  after  the  dis- 

!on  on  the  adjourned  debate.     ["  No, 

"  Move,  move."]     Well,  then,  he 

move  the  Order  of  the  Day  on  the 

*4ee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

*ouse  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 

%  Resolution  that  the  duties  now 


payable  on  sugars  be  further  continued, 
was  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  (IRELAND)  BILL- 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (FIFTH  NIGHT). 
The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  moved  the  Or- 
der of  the  Day  for  the  resumption  of  thia 
debate. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  rose  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  though  he  was  concerned  to  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government  at 
a  time  when,  in  his  judgment,  he  had 
been  unjustly  assailed  and  unnecessarily 
persecuted.  He  congratulated  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  on  the  tri- 
umphant manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
posed of  these  most  undeserved  attacks. 
He  should,  indeed,  go  into  the  same  lobby 
with  several  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  but 
he  had  not  any  feeling  in  common  with 
them,  who  had  upon  every  occasion  sup- 
ported measures  which  he  deemed  oppres- 
sive to  Ireland,  who  had  always  opposed 
any  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  who,  failing  to  damage  the 
measures  of  the  Prime  Minister,  had  tried 
to  damage  the  man.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land, however,  would  protect  a  man  unjustly 
attacked  alike  from  open  assaults  and  from 
treacherous  assailants,  who  blamed  the 
Government  for  the  delay  they  had  them- 
selves interposed.  He  hoped  and  trusted 
that  he  should  give  a  fair  and  not  a 
factious  opposition  to  this  Bill.  He  must 
say  that  it  was  not  fit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  He  would,  in 
the  first  place,  point  out  its  defects;  and, 
secondly,  state  what  measures  he  thought 
would  be  useful  for  the  suppression  of  crime. 
He  would  ask  hon.  Members  to  consider 
well  the  real  embarrassments  which  must 
arise  from  such  regulations  as  these.  The 
peasants  were  to  be  confined  in  their  houses 
for  an  hour  after  sunset  to  sunrise;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on 
their  business  as  farmers  without  subject- 
ing them  to  the  chance  of  transportation 
imposed  as  the  punishment  for  this  offence. 
The  Bill  prevented  the  parties  from  going 
to  the  farm  offices  outside  their  dwellings, 
though  the  care  of  cattle  required  the  pea- 
sant to  be  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  cows  and  sheep  required  constant 
attention.  Again,  if  the  peasant  worked 
out  for  hire,  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to 
attend  to  his  duty,  which  required  him  to 
be  out  long  after  and  before  the  hours  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Bill  ?  In  the  shortest  days 
they  worked  during  twilight,  and  had  then 
three  or  four  hours  to  go  home.  It  would 
he  impossible,  therefore,  for  them  to  avoid 
these  penalties;  and  supposing  any  one  en- 
tertained a  malicious  feeling  against  a  man, 
or  the  magistrates  or  the  police  had  a  dis- 
like to  a  particular  individual,  it  would  he 
totally  impossible  for  him,  if  he  was  watch- 
ed, to  escape.  At  the  trial  the  questio 
raised  would  be,  whether  he  was  out  on 
his  lawful  business;  he  would  then  have  to 
apply  to  these  very  magistrates  and  police 
for  a  character;  and  the  sentence  passed 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  character  thus 
given  by  these  irresponsible  parties.  Then, 
how  was  the  hour  to  be  defined  ?  The 
hour  of  sunset  and  sunrise  varied  every 
day;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  guard  the 
peasantry  from  vexatious  charges  if  there 
were  a  malicious  disposition  against  them  ? 
Was  it  safe  to  put  such  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  and  magistrates  ?  Ho 
asked,  without  meaning  to  cast  any  offen- 
sive imputation,  whether,  after  the  expe- 
rience they  had  had  in  Ireland  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates,  it  was  safe  to  place 
such  a  power  in  their  hands  ?  Looking  at 
the  state  of  Ireland,  torn  by  political  and 
religious  dissensions,  was  it  safe  to  give 
such  an  irresponsible  power  ?  Would  they 
place  Buch  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  magistrates  against  the  English 
people  ?  It  was  a  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  the  worst  mode.  It  was  a 
greater  hardship  than  the  curfew  bell  of 
the  Conqueror;  for  then  the  people  had 
only  to  put  out  their  fires;  they  were  not 
liable  to  transportation  for  going  out  of 
their  houses;  and  the  bell  was  sounded  as 
a  warning  to  them;  whilst,  under  this  Bill, 
there  was  no  signal;  and  tbe  peasants  were 
left  completely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
might  have  animosity  against  them.  What 
would  be  the  consequences  to  a  poor  man's 
family  if  he  were  transported  ?  They 
would  be  left  in  utter  destitution.  In  com- 
mon fairness  the  families  ought  to  be  lent 
out  with  them  if  such  a  Bill  passed,  i  , 
it  was  in  direct  contravention  of 
rule  that  every  man  should  be 
innocent  till  he  was  proved  gv 
it  would  he  no  remedy  for  tl 
alarming  evil  of  Ireland,  th- 
petrated  in  nooudny.  wh"  • 
most  vicious  state  of  soeiel 
time,  he  was  bound,  in  jus- 
sent  (iovernment,  to  say  ti 
founded  on  pr««edeut8  bcfon 
and  he  ga*  tunon 


he  said,  that  if  they  had  not  found  prece- 
dent Acts  of  former  times  of  a  like  cha- 
racter, they  would  never  have  proposed 
such  a  measure;  and  he  must  say  also, 
that  there  were  precedents,  not  only  in  the 
Acts  of  Tory  Governments,  but  in  Bills 
proposed  and  passed  by  a  Government 
which  generally  acted  on  principles  of  poli- 
tical liberty.  The  Bill  of  1835  was  the 
same  in  principle  as  this;  but  that  Bill  was 
supported  by  the  Liberal  Members  of  the 
Irish  body;  and  in  1837,  when  he  moved 
for  the  repeal  of  that  Bill,  he  could  only 
assemble  five  Members  in  favour  of  his 
Motion,  two  of  whom  were  English  Mem* 
bers.  Not  that  he  wished  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  the  Government  of  that  day,  or 
of  the  Irish  Members  who  supported  them 
in  the  course  they  took;  but  it  was  a  most 
unfortunate  precedent,  and  they  were  to 
blame  for  that  precedent  being  now  acted 
upon  by  the  present  Government.  It  was, 
however,  a  pleasing  thing  to  see  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  Members  of  that  House,  both 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  He  re* 
joiccd  to  see  that  change;  and  he  only  re- 
curred to  former  occurrences  to  show  that 
they  had  produced  many  of  the  evils  that 
were  now  complained  of.  It  appeared  that 
seventeen  Coercion  Bills  had  been  passed 
at  different  times  for  the  purpose  of  paci- 
fying Ireland;  but  those  Bills  had  been  of 
no  use;  and  it  was  now  time  that  some 
other  system  should  be  tried.  Now,  what 
was  the  condition  of  Ireland?  Murders 
were  committed  there  to  a  frightful  extent; 
and  the  persons  who  committed  them  were, 
to  a  certain  degree,  protected.  The  com* 
binations  for  that  purpose  defied  the  efforts 
of  all  morality,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  those 
persons  who  had  such  influence  over  Ire- 
land. All  their  exertions  had  been  direct- 
ed to  prevent  these  agrarian  disturbances, 
but  without  effect.  What,  then,  was  the 
cause  of  such  a  state  of  things  ?  The  whole 
community  had  no  ether  means  of  support 
than  ad.  fr— »  the  confiscations  that 
h     t   jr*  -  farmer  times  a  hostile 
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by  tenants  of  those  who  possessed  the 
former.  It  was  true  that  the  farmers  gave 
to  their  tenants  sites  for  houses;  but  they 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  providing  them 
with  employment.  Then,  in  his  judgment, 
they  could  do  nothing  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  people  but  by  creating  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  land  pro- 
prietors and  the  large  farmers  for  providing 
employment  and  subsistence  for  those 
people,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  a 
well-organized  Poor  Law  on  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  Poor  Law,  England  would  have 
been  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  Ireland  was 
at  this  day;  but  the  present  Poor  Law  was 
in  no  way  effective  in  providing  employ- 
ment; it  gave  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm; 
but  it  did  not  do  that  which  a  Poor  Law 
should  do  —  provide  employment  for  the 
people.  In  this  country,  Poor  Laws  had 
existed  for  a  large  number  of  years;  and 
yet  they  heard  nothing  of  the  confiscations 
of  property  that  had  been  so  much  dreaded. 
The  amount  raised  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  5,000,000J. 
only,  whilst  the  property  of  England  was 
not  less  than  100,000,000*.  It  did  not 
amount  to  1$.  in  the  pound  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty. Why,  then,  was  it  to  be  dreaded  in 
Ireland  ?  He  admitted  that  the  Government 
had  brought  in  various  remedial  measures 
for  Ireland,  and  he  gave  them  credit  for 
it;  but  there  were  none  of  them  that  would 
act  with  sufficient  speed  to  perform  the  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view.  As  for  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenants  Bill,  he  would  not  go  into 
that  upon  the  present  occasion;  but  he 
must  object  to  it,  because  it  gave  no  pro- 
tection to  the  existing  interests  of  the 
tenantry,  and  would  not,  in  itself,  tend  to 
pacify  the  Irish  people.  He  would  admit 
that  effective  measures  of  police  were  ne- 
cessary to  accompany  remedial  measures 
for  Ireland;  but  why  not  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  institutions  of  Alfred?  By 
them  the  country  was  made  the  guardian 
of  its  own  peace;  the  whole  country  was 
guarded  by  its  own  inhabitants,  and  had 
one  interest  in  the  preservation  of  its 
peace;  and  without  such  a  system  they 
never  could  have  an  effective  means  of 
establishing  the  law.  But  if  he  opposed 
this  measure,  he  thought  he  was  bound  to 
show  what  measures  were  in  his  opinion 
required  for  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land. Now,  lie  should  propose  that  the 
disturbed  districts  should  be  divided  into 
certain  divisions,  and  that  each  division 
'timid   be  suitable  for  a  police  station; 


that  a  register  should  be  kept  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  house  in  the  division;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  each  division  should  be 
called  upon  to  perform  the  duty  of  special 
constables,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  2d  William  IV.,  c.  108,  and  should  bo 
summoned  upon  an  appointed  day  to  patrol 
under  the  orders  of  the  police;  that  fines 
upon  a  graduated  scale  should  be  enforced 
for  non-compliance,  and  that  each  station 
should  be  furnished  with  constables'  staves, 
(fee.  He  would  also  give  to  the  controlling 
magistrates  and  to  the  constabulary  power 
to  arrest  and  detain  all  suspicious  persons 
by  night  or  day,  and  to  take  them  before  a 
magistrate  within  twenty-four  hours;  and 
if  an  offence  were  committed  and  not  dis- 
covered within  thirty  days,  a  fine  should  be 
imposed  upon  a  district,  according  to  the 
institutions  of  Alfred.  He  should  also  pro- 
pose that  in  case  a  person  was  present 
when  an  offence  was  committed,  and  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  omitted  to  use  his 
best  exertions  to  prevent  an  outrage  being 
committed,  such  person  should  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punishable  accord- 
ingly. Also  that  the  magistracy  should 
hold  a  daily  court  in  each  disturbed  dis- 
trict By  those  means  they  would  by  de- 
grees render  the  people  the  guardians  of 
their  own  peace;  and  they  would  adopt  a 
constitutional  means  of  taxation  in  each 
district.  He  would  then  propose  that  agri- 
cultural schools  should  be  established.  He 
knew  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  to 
a  certain  extent  taken  in  hand  to  establish 
agricultural  schools,  but  those  were  only 
county  schools,  and  one  in  each  county- 
it  was  only  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  he  would  recommend  that  an 
agricultural  school  should  be  established  in 
every  parish.  He  thought  that  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  than  such  a  system.  But  he  re- 
gretted that  such  a  measure  as  this  had 
proceeded  from  the  Government,  from 
whom  he  acknowledged  the  country  had 
received  so  much  benefit;  and  whilst  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  them  upon 
this  measure,  he  must  disclaim  any  wish 
by  that  opposition  to  defeat  any  other  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view.  To  the  English 
Members  he  would  say,  let  them  act  in 
respect  to  this  measure  on  the  principle  of 
doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by, 
and  he  would  put  it  to  them  whether  they 
would  pass  such  a  measure  as  this  for  Eng- 
land ?  He  would  conclude  by  calling  upon 
the  House  not  to  pass  this  Coercion  Bill, 
but  to  adopt  some  remedial  measures  for 
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Ireland,  and  not  to  give  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  powers  which  they  would  refuse  to 
entrust  to  the  magistracy  of  England. 

Mr.  SB  YMER  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London,  with 
the  skill  of  a  tactician,  having  supported 
the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  concluded  that 
the  period  had  now  arrived  when,  by  mus- 
tering his  own  party,  and  calculating  upon 
the  support  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House,  he  might  succeed 
in  placing  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  a 
minority,  and  his  own  party  upon  their  scats 
on  the  Treasury  bench.  He  would  there- 
fore inquire  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  on  which  this  great  party  division  was 
to  take  place?  Had  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site read  the  Bill  ?  They  argued  as  if  all 
Ireland  were  to  be  placed  by  it  for  all  time 
in  a  state  of  coercion.  But  the  Bill  was 
temporary,  and  its  powers  would  expire  in 
1849,  while  its  operation  was  local  and 
partial,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Neither  did  it  follow  because 
the  Bill  was  to  be  enacted,  that  it  was  ever 
to  be  enforced  against  any  county,  parish, 
or  person  in  Ireland.  Such  a  Bill  he  was 
willing  to  concede  to  the  present  Ministry, 
because  its  government  of  Ireland  seemed 
to  be  dictated  by  a  just  and  generous  spirit. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  entertained 
as  to  the  Maynooth  Bill,  and  which  was  so 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork, 
and  other  hon.  Members.  He  then  had 
no  fear  that  they  would  abuse  the  powers 
given  to  them  by  this  Bill.  Ho  would  adopt 
the  language  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  say, 
that  as  long  as  parts  of  Ireland  remained 
in  their  present  state,  he  would  give  the 
powers  confered  under  this  Bill  to  any  Go- 
vernment that  obtained  the  confidence  of 
Her  Majesty,  because  if  they  abused  those 
powers  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land would  not  allow  a  week  to  elapse  with- 
out driving  that  oppressive  Government 
from  office.  They  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  what  was  the  fate  of  Ireland 
this  week,  might  be  their  own  the  next* 
He  found  hon.  Members  fond  of  talking 
'•justice  to  Ireland;"  but  he  asked 
persons  had  they  no  sense  of  the  < 
justice  to  the  families  of  those  pors« 
were  murdered  in  the  open  day, 
murderers  receiving  refuge  in  the  »• 
in  which  they  committed  the  er>» 
whose  claim  to  the  hospitality  <' 
hours  and  strangers  was  that  tht 
murderers?     He  b**  these  • 

said  in  the  pros- 


not  denied  by  them.  If  such  were  the 
state  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  plain  that  if 
Parliament  did  not  interfere,  private  re- 
venge would  take  the  place  of  public  jus- 
tice. What,  he  asked,  was  the  amount  of 
liberty  in  the  disturbed  districts,  when  he 
found  in  one  of  theso  counties — Roscom- 
mon— the  following  cases  to  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year?  One 
man  compelled  to  give  over  grazing  on  his 
master's  land;  another  forced  to  pay  money 
to  a  wife  and  not  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
the  money  was  due;  a  third  forbidden  to 
let  land  to  strangers;  a  fourth  prohibited 
from  marrying  a  widow  for  whom  a  different 
person  had  proposed ;  and  the  fifth,  a 
stranger,  forbidden  to  take  land.  Thus 
they  saw  a  servant  not  allowed  to  take 
care  of  his  master's  property,  a  man  not 
suffered  to  marry  the  wife  he  chose,  and  a 
third  forbidden  to  pay  money  to  where  it 
was  due.  Here  they  found  all  the  rights 
of  property  in  abeyance.  But  then,  it  was 
said  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  consi- 
derably improved  of  late.  He  doubted  if 
it  were  much  better;  and  if  it  were,  then 
the  improvement  might  be  attributed  to 
fear  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  It  might  afford 
hon.  Members  in  that  House  (who,  he  was 
sure,  had  no  communication  with  these 
cowardly  assassins)  arguments  in  opposing 
this  Bill.  The  outrages  might  be  discon- 
tinued for  a  time;  but  he  feared,  when  Par- 
liament was  no  longer  sitting,  that  these 
outrages  would  be  renewed  when  the  power 
would  no  longer  exist  for  putting  them 
down.  Another  argument  that  had  been 
used  against  this  Bill  was,  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  crime  in  England,  and  no 
such  means  of  suppression  were  devised. 
He  admitted  that  most  atrocious  crimes 
were  committed  in  England;  buttheu  hon. 
Members  ought  to  remember  that  most  of 
the  murders  in  England  were  committed 
in  secret;  those  committed  in  Ireland  were 
perpetrated  in  the  open  day.  Now,  a 
greater  number  of  the  murders  committed 
in  secret  in  England  were  prosecuted  to 
conviction,  than  o* '^smdera  committed 
ind  in  •*  *  day.     This  fret 
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proprietors  ?  S  ome  hon .  Members  proposed 
a  tax  upon  absentees.  ["No!"]  He  had 
certainly  beard  of  such  a  tax  elsewhere;  but 
he  thought  he  could  suggest  a  tax  as  effi- 
cacious as  that  on  absentees — it  was  a  tax 
upon  agitators.  He  thought  a  handsome 
revenue  could  be  derived  from  that  tax; 
and  out  of  it,  he  thought,  should  be  paid 
a  premium  upon  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  reside  upon  and  improve  their  estates  in 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for  Pomfret 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  asked  them  if  they  would 
not  pay  some  attention  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Irish  Members — a  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  Members  from  all  parts  of  Ireland 
but  the  north ;  but  when  he  was  asked  to 
give  value  to  their  opinions,  he  also  re- 
membered that  those  Members  were  op- 
posed to  the  Union  ["  No,  no!"]  At  least 
the  most  of  them  were,  and  those  that  were 
not,  he  had  heard  were  under  notice  to 
quit,  unless  they  would  mend  their  ways. 
Another  argument  used  was,  that  the 
Whigs  would  govern  Ireland  without  a 
Coercion  Bill.  That  might  be  a  very 
good  argument  for  those  who  placed  confi- 
dence in  the  Whigs,  and  who  would  in- 
trust themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  of  whom 
it  had  been  said  by  a  very  good  authority 
that  "  he  was  ready  to  take  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet;"  but  he  for  one  objected 
to  sail  under  the  noble  Lord's  orders. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  present  Bill 
would  only  prevent  murders  by  night,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  crimes  of  this  de- 
scription were  committed  by  day.  He  did 
not  think  that  statement  correct.  The 
murders  of  magistrates,  and  of  gentlemen 
of  that  class,  were  perpetrated  by  day,  be- 
cause they  did  not  leave  their  houses  at 
night ;  but  the  majority  of  murders  were 
committed  upon  poor  farmers  by  night. 
There  were  eighty-five  cases  of  firing  into 
dwellings — a  crime  which  was  mostly  com- 
mitted at  night.  Upon  the  subject  of  this 
Bill  there  was  a  division  among  hon.  Mem- 
bers sitting  upon  the  protection .  benches. 
He  protested  against  its  being  imagined 
that  he  was  a  lukewarm  protectionist,  be- 
cause he  intended  to  support  Her  Majesty's 
Government  upon  this  Bill.  He  was  as 
strongly  attached  to  protection  as  any  of 
his  hon.  Friends  around  him ;  and  he 
should  have  been  glad  if  by  his  vote  he 
wild  have  placed  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ent  in  a  minority  upon  the  Corn  Bill. 
*t  why  should  he,  as  a  protectionist,  be 
■*d  on  to  oppose  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
4*»6nt  upon  a  question  in  which  he  be- 


lieved them  to  be  entirely  in  the  right,  in 
order  to  bring  into  power  a  Government 
still  more  strongly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade— a  Government  that 
would  not  give  them  even  the  three  years' 
protection  clause  of  the  Ministerial  Corn 
Bill,  and  which  would  offer  an  official  place 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  ?  He 
should  not  object  to  seeing  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  the  Ministry;  because,  if  they  were 
to  have  bad  measures,  they  would  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  having  them  sup- 
ported by  good  speeches.  Nothing  had 
surprised  him  more  than  the  strong  per- 
sonal feeling  evinced  on  the  subject  of  this 
Bill  by  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  around 
him.  He  had  asked  one  of  them  how  he 
meant  to  vote  on  this  Bill.  His  reply  was, 
"  I  mean  to  take  the  straight  course,  and 
vote  against  the  Bill."  Now,  he  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  was  not  about  to  take 
a  straight  course,  if  he  voted  for  the  first 
reading,  and  was  going  to  vote  against  the 
second.  He,  having  voted  for  the  first 
reading,  meant  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  also;  and  if  his  hon.  Friend  would 
not  call  his  a  straight  course,  he  would 
call  his  hon.  Friend's  a  crooked  course. 
He  had  heard  his  hon.  Friends  near  him 
say,  "  We  count  on  so  many  honest  men 
and  true,  who  will  vote  against  the  Coer- 
cion Bill."  He  felt  his  face  becoming  hot 
when  he  was  told  this.  Were  they  who 
supported  the  Bill  not  honest  and  true 
men  ?  What  pledge  had  he  ever  given 
that  he  would  not  support  a  Coercion  Bill  ? 
He  said,  confidently,  that  in  supporting 
this  Bill  he  should  vote  with  his  party;  for 
he  was  persuaded  that  more  protectionists 
would  vote  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  than  with  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  against  it.  By  the  Ministe- 
rial party  ho  had  been  told,  "  We  are  glad 
you  are  going  to  vote  like  a  gentleman  on 
this  Coercion  Bill."  These  strong  per- 
sonal feelings,  on  both  sides,  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  there  was  infused  into 
the  question  a  little  of  the  leaven  of  the 
odium  theologicum,  which  raged  inversely 
with  the  difference  of  opinion.  The  com- 
ments made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had 
been  adverted  to.  He  had  known  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  several  years,  and 
was  convinced  that  he  would  never  take 
any  course  that  was  not  perfectly  consis- 
tent and  honourable — and  every  Member  of 
the  protectionist  party  would  probably  say 
as  much  for  those  Ministerialists  with  whom 
he  was  personally  intimate — yet,  when  the 
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Ministerial  party  was  spoken  of  by  some 
of  his  Friends  the  protectionists,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  the  rest,  they  were 
called  all  sorts  of  hard  names.  The  use  of 
these  might,  indeed,  be  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  other  great 
orators  in  bygone  days;  but  nobody  would 
ever  persuade  him  that  they  were  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  free  discussion,  or 
should  be  introduced  into  the  debates  of 
that  House.  The  opinion  he  entertained 
on  that  point  was  aptly  and  tersely  ex- 

Sressed  in  a  few  words  by  a  Latin  poet — 
)ecipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  ;  which, 
in  reference  to  the  example  of  Mr.  Fox, 
he  might  freely  translate,  "  Imitate  his 
eloquence  if  you  can,  but  not  his  violent 
language."  He,  for  his  own  part,  being 
of  a  somewhat  lethargic  temperament,  or 
of  what  medical  men  called  a  lymphatic 
temperament,  had  no  disposition  to  apply 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  the  strong  languago 
which  he  had  heard  used  in  that  House; 
and  should  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment remain  in  office,  ho  thought  the  party 
with  which  he  was  connected  would  be  able 
to  conduct  their  opposition  without  the  use 
of  hard  words,  though  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  suppose  abstinence  from  such 
language  altogether  incompatible  with  par- 
ty warfare.  Ho  trusted  that  the  bitterness 
of  party  spirit  would  soon  be  assuaged. 
It  was  with  great  regret  that  ho  found 
himself  differing  on  this  question  from 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  acted  ;  but  it  was  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  as  to  tho  propriety  of 
the  course  lie  was  taking,  that  lie  express- 
ed his  intention  to  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Baronet  tho  Member  for 
Drogheda,  and  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Rill. 

Mr.    CALEB  POWELL   never  heard 
a  speech    which    showed   more   utter   ig- 
norance of  tho  condition   of   Ireland   and 
the    Irish    people    than    that    which    had 
just  been   delivered.     The  speech  of  the 
hon.   Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Hen- 
ley)  tho    other    evening,    waB,   however, 
one  which  it  was  much  more  gratifyi      to 
turn  to.     It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  ablest  that  he  had  over  ha 
House.    The  hon.  Gentleman  hit 
the   returns  which   had   been 
Table,  and  on  which  the  pn 
was  supported.     lie  had  show 
2,000  offences,  there  wt»re  no  *- 
under  the  head  of  "  throatc1 
and  of  these  only  three  had  * 
by  tho  commission  of  outrag- 


therefore,    justified    in    regarding    the 
threatening  notices  not  so  much  as  ' 
paper,  but  as  emanating  from  the  i 
of  the  police.     That  was  not  the  case  with 
England.     They  had  recently  an  instance 
in  the  case  of  M'Dowall,  the  late  master  of 
the  Andover  Union  workhouse,  who  was 
violently  assaulted  while  returning  home, 
after   watching   the    proceedings    in    the 
House  of  Commons;  and  there  were  manv 
other  instances  of  a  similar  character  which 
he  might  bring  forward  "that  happened  in 
this  country,  and  which  would  justify  him  in 
saying    that   the   right    hon.    Gentleman 
ought  to  have  brought  forward  a  Coercion 
Bill  for  his  own  country,  instead  of  one  for 
Ireland.     He  confessed  he  could  not  ima- 
gine a  greater  satire  on  the  Irish  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  than  this  mea- 
sure.    Under  it,  policemen  of  the  moat  ill- 
conducted  and  evil-disposed  habits,  such  as 
they  had  an  instance  of  in  the  newspapers 
the  other  day,  were  to  be  invested  with 
authority  for  violating  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  inhabitants  in  every  district  to  whieh 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  pleased  to  extend 
the  Act.     The  present  Government  found 
Ireland,  in  1841,  in  a  state  of  perfect  poli- 
tical and  social  tranquillity,  because  the 
constituted  authorities  had  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  commenced  by  select* 
ing  for  the  highest  situations  in  the  law  in. 
dividual s  who  were  the  most  obnoxious  in 
the  country,  and  who  had  been  for  yearn 
among  the  foremost  vilificrs  of  the  people 
and  religion  of  Ireland.    He  was  sorry  not 
to   sec   the   hon.    Member  for   Wiltshire 
(Mr.   Kcnett)  in  his  place,  as  he  wished 
to  allude  to  an  expression  that  had  fallen 
from  that  hon.   Gentleman   in  tho  course 
of    this    debate.      The   hon.    Gentleman 
expressed  a  wish  to   have  the  advocacy 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or,  in  other 
words,    the   advocacy  of  a   repeal  of  an 
Act   of   Parliament,  made  high  treason. 
Now    he,  in   advocating   repeal,  regard- 
ed it  as  an  inevitable  event;    and  jet 
tl    o  was  no  Gentleman  in  that 
reamr"**   *—  htwas  for  a  leaf 
m  >•  -»  lew  oooeV  ' 
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ment  of  the  Empire;  but  he  had  got  a  fact 
as  a  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  asser- 
tion, and  that  was,  that  a  domestic  Legis- 
lature continued  in  Ireland,  co-existent 
with  British  connexion,  for  a  period  of  420 
years.  But  to  return  to  the  Coercion  Bill, 
and  to  the  800  and  odd  threatening  notices 
with  which  it  was  supported.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland  recently,  he  found  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  him  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  contained  at  the  top  an  allu- 
sion about  "  coming  death  to  the  Saxon 
foe."  Underneath  was  a  coffin  and  cross 
bones,  with  tbe  inscription,  "  Powell's  sur- 
tout,"  and  the  words,  "  Here  is  your  fate 
if  you  vote  for  the  bloody  Coercion  Bill." 
Now,  that  letter  was  of  course  only  a  hoax; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  805  threatening  notices  were 
of  a  similar  character.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  former  Government,  informers 
were  discouraged ;  but  since  the  accession 
of  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministry  they 
had  again  become  numerous,  and  were 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of 
Paddy  M'Kews.  It  should  also  be  recol- 
lected that  the  individual  who  had  called 
the  Irish  people  "aliens  in  blood,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  religion,"  had  been  elevated 
to  the  highest  judicial  position  among  the 
English  people,  and  that  the  press  of  Eng- 
land had  been  in  the  habit  of  describing 
eight  millions  of  the  Irish  people  as  a  fil- 
thy and  felonious  rabble;  while  their  clergy, 
many  of  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  and  who,  for  learning  and  piety, 
might  rank  with  any  class  of  men  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  were  described  as 
"  surpliced  ruffians,"  and  a  "demon  priest- 
hood." These  exhibitions  of  hostility  to 
Ireland  had,  besides,  been  made  use  of  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  ousting  his  poli- 
tical opponeuts.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  preceded  him,  and  who  pro- 
posed to  impose  a  tax  on  agitators,  would 
include  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
League  in  his  plan;  and  then  if  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  found  to  submit  to  such  a 
system,  the  people  of  Ireland  could  not 
fairly  complain  of  it.  The  fact  was,  he 
believed,  that  social  order  could  be  main- 
tained in  Ireland  by  the  existing  laws,  if 
fairly  administered,  and  by  a  Government 
*n  whom  the  people  had  confidence;  but  he 
Abo  believed  Her  Majesty's  present  ad- 
ders had  not  the  least  chance  of  regain- 
•r  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
tfiey  could  not  do  anything  more  gra- 
-f  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
*  resign  office. 


Mr.  W.  R.  COLLETT  said,  he  should 
give  his  decided  support  to  the  Bill.  He 
would  be  no  party  to  any  political  move. 
The  state  of  Ireland  had  not  changed 
since  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  to  which 
he  had  given  his  support.  No  doubt  the 
introduction  of  the  measure  had  had  the 
effect  of  producing  a  temporary  lull,  but  no 
real  change  had  taken  place  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  lawless  individuals  by  whom 
the  outrages  were  perpetrated.  He  was 
the  owner  of  some  slate  quarries  in  the 
worst  part  of  Tipperary,  where  nearly  a 
thousand  persons  were  either  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  ;  and  he  knew  that 
robberies  and  outrages  accompanied  with 
violence  were  constantly  perpetrated  in 
that  district  by  ruffians  with  their  faces 
blackened.  He  only  wished  that  he  were 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a  body 
of  police,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  hunting  them  down.  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  such  districts  as  this  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ought  to  be  invested  with  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  Bill ;  and  if  hon. 
Members  who  opposed  the  Bill  knew  as 
much  of  Ireland  as  he  did,  they  would  see 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  such  an 
enactment.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  the 
Bill  was  directed  against  the  Irish  people 
— it  was  directed  solely  against  these 
bands  of  lawless  marauders;  and  he  main- 
tained that  the  Government  were  as  much 
justified  in  resorting  to  it,  as  the  Govern- 
ments of  Rome  or  Naples  were  justified 
in  taking  measures  to  capture  the  bands  of 
robbers  by  which  their  territories  were  in- 
fested. He  knew  that  the  outrages  in  Ire- 
land amounted  to  365  in  a  year  ;  in  fact, 
that  twenty-four  hours  never  passed  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  some  robbery  or  as- 
sassination in  the  district  from  the  silver 
mines  and  the  quarries  down  to  the  Shan- 
non, and  this  had  gone  on  for  the  last  eight 
years.  Ho  thought  that  if  the  police  had 
the  power  to  take  into  custody  suspicious 
looking  characters,  it  would  have  a  great 
effect  in  repressing  the  commission  of  these 
outrages.  How  such  criminals  oould  meet 
with  any  sympathy  amongst  their  fellow 
countrymen  surpassed  his  comprehension  ; 
but  the  fact  was  undoubted,  that  these  mur- 
derers and  assassins  were  shielded  from  the 
consequences  of  their  crimes.  Why,  he 
knew  the  exact  price  of  robbery  and  as- 
sassination in  Tipperary.  He  knew  that 
21.  10*.  was  the  sum  paid  if  the  individual 
singled  out  was  not  shot,  and  6  J.  10*.  if 

I  the  shot  took  effect.     He  had  embarked  a 
large  sum  in  Tipperary,  partly  with  the 
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view  of  benefiting  himself,  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  that  part  of  Ire- 
land. As  to  any  profit  to  himself  that  had 
long  ceased  to  exist — for  the  last  six  years; 
but  he  as  an  Englishman  should  think  him- 
self highly  culpable  if,  through  his  means, 
500  men  accustomed  to  handle  gunpowder 
and  pickaxes  were  turned  suddenly  upon 
the  county  without  employment.  If  this 
Bill  should  not  pass  a  second  reading,  he 
believed  that  an  unheard-of  amount  of 
crime  would  bo  the  result.  Ho  believed 
that  a  temporary  measure  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  evil;  and  he  hoped  that 
an  extended  intercourse  by  means  of  rail- 
roads would  do  much,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  to  mitigate  the  feelings  which 
led  to  these  outrages.  Ireland  only  re- 
quired to  be  fostered  and  cherished,  but 
the  law  must  be  enforced.  He  had  been 
warned  not  to  go  to  Ireland,  although  he 
had  never  used  a  single  harsh  expression 
to  any  of  its  inhabitants,  and  most  consci- 
entiously desired  to  promote  their  welfare. 
For  many  years,  ever  since  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  representing  Cashel,  he  had  taken 
a  great  interest  in  Ireland,  and  had  done 
his  utmost  to  forward  its  interests,  and  it 
was  heartbreaking  to  meet  with  such  a  re- 
turn. He  asked  those  who  repudiated 
this  as  an  unconstitutional  measure,  by 
what  means  they  proposed  to  protect  life 
and  property  in  Ireland  ?  Every  Monday 
morning  he  received  dreadful  accounts  of 
outrages  and  violence  from  Ireland;  and  he 
never  sent  his  secretary  from  the  quarries 
to  Limerick  for  money  that  ho  was  not 
stopped  on  the  road.  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  days  of  the  present  Minis- 
try were  at  an  end.  Ho  had  expressed 
his  want  of  confidence  in  them  as  regarded 
the  corn  question  ;  but  should  any  other 
question  come  before  them,  whether  it  were 
their  national  or  their  foreign  po 
would  bo  his  greatest  pride  to  gi1 
his  support. 

Mr.    IIALSKY   said:  Sir,  I 
trespass   long   upon    the  pat i end 
House;  but   I    wish  to  state  the 
which  induce  mo  to  oppose  this  n 
I  gave  my  vote  in  support  of  the  firs, 
ing,  not  because  I  acquiesced  in  the 
ciplo  of  the  Hill,  but  because  1  felt 
courtesy  and  justice   demanded    that   \ 
should  not  refuse  to  take  into  consideration 
a  measure  recommended  to  our  deliberation 
in  a  Speech  ^Vone,  and  handed 

down  to  us  'ae  of  Parlia- 

ment; but  t  it  re- 

mained opt 


opinions  upon  the  merits  and  principles  of 
the  measure.  I  oppose  this  measure,  first, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  called  for 
by  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland. 
I  grant  that  the  amount  of  crime  and  oat- 
rage  in  that  unhappy  country  is  most  hor- 
rible; but  I  maintain  that  the  positive 
amount  of  crime,  taken  by  itself,  is  no  test 
of  the  necessity  for  a  Coercion  Bill,  or  else 
we  should  have  to  make  the  Bill  perpetual 
and  not  temporary;  but  the  question  for 
our  consideration  is,  whether  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  crime  is  so  rapid  and  so 
violent  as  to  defy  the  resources  of  the  i 
mon  law.  I  will  not  enter  into  those  i 
ti sties  which  so  many  hon.  Members  have 
gone  through  before  me;  but  I  will  only 
say,  that  I  have  looked  into  those  blue 
books  and  returns  which  have  been  laid 
before  us;  and  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
there  see  such  recent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  crime  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  justify 
this  Bill.  But  we  are  told  that  the  com- 
mon resources  of  the  law  have  failed.  How 
have  they  failed  ?  We  hear  much  about 
the  intimidation  of  witnesses,  and  the  sym- 
pathy with  the  criminal  so  generally 
evinced;  but  is  this  Bill  calculated  to  afford 
a  remedy  for  these  evils  ?  It  is  true  that 
there  is  one  clause  relating  to  the  intimi- 
dation of  witnesses;  but  that  is  merely  a 
penal  clause,  and  affords  no  facility  for  the 
detection  of  the  offender.  And  the  Bill 
itself  contains  so  much  that  is  irritating  to 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  that  in 
my  opinion  it  will  strongly  tend  to  increase 
the  sympathy  now  felt  for  the  criminal, 
and  will  thus  render  more  frequent  the  in- 
timidation of  witnesses.  Besides  all  this, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  these  unconsti- 
tutional powers,  I  confess  that  I  have  a 
strong  objection  to^ntrust  them  into  the 
hands  of  the   orf^**  executives  of  the 
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motives  and  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  are  for  their  own  consciences; 
but  the  public  conduct  of  public  men  is  a 
fair  subject  for  comment;  and  in  their  con- 
duct I  confess  I  have  found  strong  induce- 
ment to  oppose  this  Bill.  They  told  us 
that  they  should  make  this  measure  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  their  Corn 
Law.  Now,  I  cannot  acknowledge  that 
there  can  be  any  connexion  whatever  be- 
tween a  temporary  measure,  justified  only 
by  urgent  and  immediate  necessity,  and 
purporting  to  protect  life  and  property, 
and  a  mere  commercial  scheme  which  is  to 
come  to  maturity  in  three  years.  We  know 
that  a  gift  delayed  loses  half  its  grace. 
This  measure,  if  now  carried,  will  have  lost 
half  its  power  in  the  repression  of  crime; 
but  will  have  acquired  a  power  of  irritation 
as  regards  the  Irish  peasantry,  which  will 
not  be  allayed  for  years  to  come.  As  I 
said,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
motives  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  state  of  Ireland  does  not, 
in  their  opinion,  require  such  a  measure; 
but  I  do  say,  if  such  is  their  real  opinion, 
that  their  remissness  is  most  culpable.  In 
such  a  case,  delay  is  not  less  than  a  crime. 
They  may  be  actuated  by  good  intentions; 
but  good  intentions  not  regulated  by  fixed 
principles  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  evil 
than  good,  and  certainly  deserve  no  confi- 
dence. The  events  of  this  Session  have 
inspired  me  with  more  than  distrust  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  and  I  will  not 
assist  to  place  irresponsible  and  unconstitu- 
tional powers  in  the  hands  of  those  in  whose 
stability  and  in  whose  principles  I  can 
place  no  confidence  whatever.  For  these 
reasons  I  shall  give  to  this  Bill  my  hearty 
and  honest  opposition. 

Mr.  V.  STUART  did  not  rise  to  deny 
the  existence  of  crime  to  a  very  fearful  ex- 
tent in  Ireland.  He  admitted  the  existence 
of  crime,  and  the  necessity  of  punishing 
the  criminals;  but  he  would  not  be  carried 
away  by  what  was  nothing  more  than  a 
panic,  and  heedlessly  vote  for  a  measure, 
the  effect  of  which  would  and  must  be  to 
increase  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to 
put  down.  The  policy  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, as  of  too  many  other  Govern- 
ments, had  been  to  bring  the  common  law 
into  disrepute,  to  teach  the  people  to  rely 
for  aid  and  protection  on  violent  remedies. 
^he  object  should  be  to  inculcate  a  feeling 

favour  of  the  ordinary  law,  where  it  was 

to  be  found;  and  where  such  a  feeling 

operate,  to  leave  the  people  to  them- 

v   It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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the  people  of  Ireland  had  no  confidence  in 
the  law,  when  that  law  was  constantly  being 
superseded  by  a  temporary  and  violent  legis- 
lation, permanent  only  in  its  evil  effects. 
Was  obedience  to  the  law  a  natural  feel- 
ing ?  He  thought  not :  there  must  be  a 
conviction  that  it  was  a  good  law  before 
the  people  to  whom  it  applied  would  be  in 
favour  of  it;  and  for  that  reason  all  law 
should  be  based  in  justice.  There  were 
few  such  laws  in  Ireland:  Judges  from  the 
benches  in  Ireland  told  them  that  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  was  for  the  good  of 
the  one,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  other — 
beneficial  to  the  landlord,  and  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  people;  and  as  the 
people  felt  as  well  as  learned  the  truth  of 
this,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
should  show  anything  but  hostility  to  those 
who  governed  them.  The  practical  effect  of 
that  law  was  most  destructive;  it  placed 
immense  power  in  the  hands  of  individuals; 
and,  as  the  frequent  ejectments  of  tenantry 
proved,  that  power  was  often  turned  to  bad 
and  unjustifiable  purposes.  A  necessary 
sequence  o£  extensive  crime  was  the  system 
of  depending  for  the  procuring  of  evidence 
upon  offering  large  rewards;  but  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  such  a  system.  There 
was  in  Ireland  a  horror  universally  felt  of 
an  informer ;  and  could  anything  prove 
more  strongly  than  the  stigma  which  was 
attached  to  the  man  who  assisted  in  car- 
rying out  the  law,  that  the  law  was  in 
itself  bad?  The  present  Bill  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  a  temporary  lull;  but  it 
would  be  that  lull  which  preceded  the 
storm;  and  instead  of  proving  a  remedy  it 
would  be  found  to  be  an  aggravation. 
They  had  long  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
govern  Ireland;  they  had  tried  many  sys- 
tems; and  their  only  chance  now  was — to 
make  their  laws  just,  and  their  punishments 
merciful.  Let  coercion  be  forgotten  in 
this  new  code,  and  Ireland  would  cease  to 
be  pronounced  their  "  greatest  difficulty.'' 
Mb.  ROEBUCK,  in  accordance  with  all 
the  principles  which  had  hitherto  directed 
his  political  career,  should  give  his  vote 
against  this  Bill.  All  modes  of  legislation, 
all  Bills  and  Acts  of  this  description,  were 
mischievous  :  first,  because  they  were  in- 
efficacious; and,  next,  because  if  efficacious 
in  some  measure,  they  were  much  more  ef- 
ficacious for  evil  than  good.  And  when  he 
looked  to  the  state  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  also  to  the  past  history  of  that  country, 
his  feeling  became  stronger  as  to  the  injus- 
tice and  folly  of  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent. For,  was  this  a  novel  experiment  in 
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the  government  of  Ireland  ?  Had  the  ex- 
periment been  confined  to  one  party,  or  had 
it  been  tried  by  all  ?  The  House  knew  it 
was  not  a  novel  experiment ;  that  for  the 
last  eighty  years  all  parties  had  been  try- 
ing coercive  laws  ;  and  that  every  such  at- 
tempt had  been  followed  by  increased  dis- 
turbance. In  speaking  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  who  brought  forward 
the  present  Bill,  he  must  say  a  word  as  to 
their  motives.  He  believed  their  motives 
to  be  as  pure  as  motives  could  be,  and  that 
their  intention  was,  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
to  provide  means  for  the  security  of  life 
and  property  in  Ireland.  But  though  he 
conceded  to  them,  completely  and  frankly, 
all  the  benefit  they  could  derive  from  the 
admission,  he  must  discuss  the  question 
with  them  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  means 
they  were  about  to  take  to  attain  that  be- 
neficial end.  It  was  useless  to  hide  from 
themselves  that  Ireland  was  in  a  fearful 
state  for  herself  as  well  as  for  England. 
She  was  threatened  with  many  calamities. 
The  greatest  that  could  befall  her  would  bo 
separation  from  England.  However  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land had  been  created  by  the  dominion  of 
England,  still  he  believed  her  sole  hope  to 
be  in  her  connexion  with  this  country,  and 
that  if  to-morrow  saw  the  separation,  civil 
war  and  misery  would  run  throught  the 
land.  ["  No,  no  V]  Hon.  Gentlemen  said 
-"no."  He  hoped  they  would  never  try 
the  experiment.  Tho  consequences  would 
bo  disastrous  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  poor  peasant.  It  was,  however,  use- 
less for  the  Houso  to  hide  from  itself  that 
Ireland  had  for  ages  been  misgoverned, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  this  Bill 
was  not  in  continuance  of  the  same  bad 
system.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
always  trcatod  as  a  conquered  people  :  the 
consequence  of  this  treatment  was,  that 
doubt  and  distrust  were  created  in  their 
minds  as  to  England's  laws  and  dominion. 
A  large  portion  of  the  miser  now  afflict- 
ing the  people  arose  fr  i  i  state  of 
mind.  What,  then,  ought  iobe  M 
of  tho  Legislature  ?  Vio 
was  said,  required  violent 
ho  denied  the  illustrate 
rally,  and  intellectually, 
ed/on  the  contrary,  mi1 
ness  ;  and  he  told  the 
less  the  people  of  IreU- 
in  their  justice  and  thci 
would  fail.  He  would  x> 
Members  seriously  to  conf- 
bost  calculated  to  improve  i 


popular  mind.  Let  them  come  forward 
with  a  wise,  well-considered,  large,  and 
generous  policy,  for  you  could  only  make 
them  love  you  by  being  just.  If  hon. 
Members  considered  the  effect  of  this  Bill, 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  what  rote 
they  would  give.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site declared  that  they  could  not  support 
the  present  Bill,  because  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
but  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they 
would  not  themselves,  should  they  ever 
come  into  power,  propose  the  same  mea- 
sure. He  perceived  that  one  of  their 
great  leaders  shook  his  head.  He  meant 
the  hon.  Member  for  Evesham,  and  doubt- 
less the  hon.  Member  was  deeply  in  their 
counsels.  But  he  recollected  a  speech 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn,  upon  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill, 
when  he  declared  that  the  blood  of  every 
murder  which  took  place  in  Ireland,  whilst 
that  Bill  was  under  discussion,  would  be 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  opposed  it. 
And  why  was  it  that  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  noble  Lord?  Because  he  had  done 
one  great  thing  for  the  people — because 
he  had  freed  trade  from  the  shackles  which 
formerly  surrounded  it — because  he  bad' 
passed  a  measure  through  that  House 
which  the  people  of  this  country  desired— 
because,  in  fact,  of  the  generous  and  libe- 
ral spirit  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  bad 
evinced.  There  was  also  another  set  of 
opponents  to  this  Bill — he  alluded  to  the 
Members  of  the  Opposition,  from  whom  he 
thought  the  House  and  the  country  de- 
served some  explanation  as  to  the  change 
of  their  opinions.  He  was  in  that  Houso 
in  1833,  when,  under  Lord  Grey's  Admi- 
nistration and  with  the  support  of  the  no- 
blo  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  and  of 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  bis  side  of 
the  House,  a  Coercion  Bill  was  passed,  the 
like  of  w  iich  never  disgraced  the  Statute- 
bo*  this  country.  He  beard  the  no- 
ble j  twins  surprise  that  the  right 
in  adopting  bis  opinions, 
sort  of  regret  far 
im  upon  a  •*"  *** 
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holding  the  self-same  opinions  which  ho 
now  entertained  himself.  But  more  than 
that.  In  1833,  that  outrageous  Bill, 
with  its  court-martial  clauses,  its  sun- 
set clauses,  and  its  domiciliary  visits, 
lasted  till  1835.  [Lord  John  Russell: 
One  year.]  He  could  show  how  it  was. 
That  Bill  passed  hy  a  large  majority.  It 
was  opposed  only  hy  a  large  section  of  the 
Members  for  Ireland,  and  by  a  very  mi- 
nute section  of  English  Members,  of  whom 
he  was  one.  In  1834,  the  Whigs  ceased 
to  exist;  but,  in  1835,  having  ousted  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Whigs  again  came 
in  under  Lord  Melbourne,  and  on  August 
1,  1835,  another  Coercion  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. He  admitted  that  it  was  much  mo- 
dified and  less  arbitrary  than  the  former 
Bill  ;  but  Coercion  Bills  seemed  to  get 
milder  and  milder — each  more  modified 
than  its  predecessor  —  the  present,  he 
hoped,  would  be  the  last  that  they  should 
see.  Before,  however,  he  consented  to  aid 
in  bringing  in  any  other  Government  in  the 
place  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  must 
have  a  distinct  assurance  from  them  that 
they  would  not  bring  in  a  similar  Bill. 
The  Bill  of  1835  contained  some  remark- 
able clauses.  There  was  the  famous  sun- 
set clause,  and  the  power  of  domiciliary 
visits.  Now  he  regarded  that  as  a  very 
bad  species  of  legislation;  but  when  he  ap- 
plied to  the  authorities  on  Irish  matters  for 
their  opinions — to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cork,  for  example — what  did 
he  find  to  be  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
that  very  sunset  clause  ?  And  the  House 
must  remember  that  that  Bill  of  1835  was 
far  more  stringent  than  the  present  mea- 
sure. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork  upon  that  occasion  said  he  thought — 

"  That  this  Bill  was  calculated  to  meet  an  ex- 
ceeding great  evil,  in  the  suppression  of  disturb- 
ances which  at  present  disfigured  tho  whole  face 
of  society  in  that  country.  What  ho  alluded  to 
were  the  agrarian  disturbances,  which,  although 
they  generally  originated  in  some  acts  of  local  op- 
pression, spread  with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  in- 
fection, bringing  within  their  vortex  many  who 
would  willingly  keep  themselves  aloof  if  they 
could.  The  Bill  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
dispensed  with  the  old  system  of  special  commis- 
sions, than  which  nothing  in  his  opinion  could  be 
more  objectionable.  Those  Commissions  inquired 
into  cases  of  outrage,  of  the  perpetration  of  which, 
unhappily,  there  could  bo  no  doubt.  The  only 
doubt  was  as  to  the  perpetrator  ;  and  in  detecting 
this,  these  tribunals  were  most  defective.  He 
verily  believed  that  the  special  commissions  reta- 
liated by  day  the  blood  shed  by  night,  and  that  in 
very  many  instances  innocent  parties  suffered. 
The  present  Bill,  if  he  had  rightly  understood  it, 
iireoted  the  meeting  of  the  magistrates  at  sessions 
*v  Ml  with  actual  cases  of  oflbnoet  against  the 


laws,  and  also  authorized  them  to  keep  these  per- 
sons within  doors  who  were  found  out  at  night 
without  being  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. Whilst  it  gave  protection  where  it  was 
wanted,  tho  Bill  took  from  no  man  the  right  of 
being  tried  by  a  jury.  Its  only  infringement  upon 
public  liberty  was  the  power  given,  as  he  had  al- 
ready observed,  to  deal  with  persons  who  went 
out  by  night,  liaving  no  lawful  business  to  take 
them  out ;  and  if  it  should  be  effectual  in  suppress- 
ing this  most  baneful  practice,  it  would  have  a 
most  salutary  operation,  and  produce  the  greatest 
benefit  in  Ireland,  lie  felt  convinced  that  the 
Bill  would  work  well.  He  only  wished  its  provi- 
sions had  gone  a  little  further,  and  that  it  had 
proceeded  to  touch  those  affiliated  societies  which 
existed  in  Ireland,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  the 
law,  but  which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  tho  law 
to  put  down." 

What  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath,  a 
member  also  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
say  upon  the  same  occasion  ?  The  hon. 
Member  said — 

"  It  was  impossible  for  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  allow  things  to  go  on  as  at  present  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  there  was  not  security 
either  for  life  or  property.  [  Cheers.]  He  would  ask 
the  Gentleman  who  cheered,  and  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  (Colonel  Percival)  among  them,  whe- 
ther they  had  any  connection  with  the  north  of 
Ireland  ?  He  himself  happened  to  have  some  con- 
nection with  it ;  and  when  he  heard  tho  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  inquiring  whether  certain  indivi- 
duals in  Monaghan  had  not  been  acquitted,  he  felt 
tempted  to  say,  with  Sir  Frederick  Stone,  that  to 
appeal  to  the  north  of  Ireland  for  redress  for  an 
Orange  injury  was  a  farce." 

[Mr.  II.  Grattan  had  voted  against  the 
measure.]  From  the  hon.  Member's  words 
he  should  certainly  have  thought  that  he 
had  approved  of  the  Bill.  If  the  hon. 
Member  said  he  opposed  it,  however,  that 
was,  of  course,  enough.  But  he  wished 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  who  had  lately,  and 
only  lately,  discovered  that  these  princi- 
ples of  legislation  were  injurious.  It  was 
said — and  he  thought  it  right  to  be  perfect- 
ly frank  and  explicit  upon  the  subject — he 
trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  not  take  of- 
fence at  the  question  he  was  about  to  ask; 
but  he  thought  it  was  due  to  the  country 
and  to  the  noble  Lord  himself,  that  the 
question  should  be  asked  —  it  was  said 
that  during  last  winter,  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Government 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, that  Lord  Besborough  was  to  have 
been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  upon  the 
express  understanding  that  he  should  go 
on  with  the" Coercion  Bill.  [Lord  J.  Rub- 
sell  :  It  is  entirely  false.]  If  the  noble 
Lord  said  it  was  entirely  false,  that  at  once 
put  an  end  to  that  report,  and  he  had  done 
the  noble  Lord  a  service  by  asking  the  que#- 
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tiou.  But  he  had  not  yet  done.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  House  of  Lords.  Who  had 
supported  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Why, 
the  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  the  supporters  of  the  Bill.  He 
contended,  then,  that  he  had  a  right  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  sanction  another  Bill 
of  the  same  sort  if  the  Administration  were 
changed  to-morrow.  He  found,  upon  this 
occasion,  two  parties  voting  in  conjunction 
against  this  Bill,  who  had  never  voted  to- 
gether before;  and  ho  must  say  that  he 
looked  upon  such  a  combination  with  some- 
thing like  suspicion.  The  change  of  the 
noble  Lord's  opinion  was,  no  doubt,  an 
honourable  change;  but  it  came  at  an  in- 
opportune time,  and  with  an  inopportune 
effect,  for  with  the  present  combination  of 
parties,  ho  feared  that  they  could  expect 
but  little  which  would  tend  to  the  real  be- 
nefit of  the  country.  The  noble  Lord  was 
not  in  a  position  to  govern  this  country  by 
the  aid  of  the  friends  upon  his  own  side  of 
the  House.  The  consequence  would  be 
the  disruption  of  the  Liberal  party;  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same  as  in  1840,  1841, 
and  1842 — the  bringing  in  of  measures 
only  to  reject  them,  an  attempt  at  govern- 
ing by  a  minority,  and  losing  credit,  in 
fact,  every  day  with  the  country.  If  the 
protectionists  should  by  any  extraordinary 
freak  of  fortune  ever  occupy  the  Treasury 
benches,  the  House  would  very  soon  show 
them  what  the  value  of  their  position  was. 
If  the  country  should  receive  from  the 
noble  Lord  an  assurance  that  he  was  wil- 
ling, as  a  wise,  generous,  and  comprehen- 
sive statesman,  to  propose  great  remedial 
measures  for  Ireland,  sure  ho  was  that  the 
confidence  of  the  country  in  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  party  would  be  greatly  increased; 
but  if  this  subject  were  to  bo  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  mere  party  move  to  obtain 
office  without  deserving  it,  and  without 
being  able  to  maintain  it,  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  all  concerned,  and  to  none  so 
disgraceful  as  to  those  who  had  reaped 
every  advantage  from  the  liberal  poHcv  of 
the  right  hon.   Baronet,  who  <  e 

such  a  return  for  one  of  the  g 
a  Minister  ever  gave — a  hoc 
to  gain  for  that  Minister  the 
well-deserved  approbation  o' 
Lord  J.  MANNERS  w»- 
it  were  in  my  power  to  dis* 
of  the  fears  and  suspicion 
press  the  hon.  and  learnea 
Bath,  or  to  clear  up  one  tithw  j 
tcrious  and  contradictory  circun 


the  past,  to  which  he  has  alluded ;  but  I 
cannot,  and  must  confine  myself  to  .answer- 
ing the  direct  challenge  he  has  thrown  out 
to  Gentlemen  who,  sitting  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  are  prepared  to  vote  against 
the  measure  now  under  discussion.  In 
answer  to  that  challenge,  then,  I  tell  him 
that  my  objection  to  this  Bill,  is  an  objec- 
tion of  principle;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
language  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
and  the  insinuations  that  are  so  plentifully 
dealt  in  both  within  and  without  these 
walls,  I  should  have  been  content  to  rive 
a  silent  vote  in  accordance  within  my  Tory 
principles  against  this  Whig  measure.  I 
object,  in  the  first  place,  to  this  measure, 
as  being  alien  and  abhorrent  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  English  Toryism.  Indeed,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  admitted  that  it 
was  to  Whigs  and  Whiggism  that  we  owe 
Irish  Coercion  Bills  ;  and  if  I  refer  to  his- 
tory, and  ask  how  the  great  founder  of  that 
Irish  Tory  party  which  I  will  hope  stQi 
exists  ;  how  "  he  who  writ  the  Drapier's 
Letters ;"  for  whose  condemnation  the 
Whig  Minister  of  the  day  offered  a  reward 
of  6002. ;  who  devoted  his  brilliant  genius 
and  great  talents  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
freedom  and  Irish  nationality  —  if  I  ask 
how  Dean  Swift,  and  those  great  men  who 
were  associated  with  him,  would  have 
treated  such  a  measure  as  this,  my  judg- 
ment must  be  given  against  it.  Again  ; 
if  I  refer  to  those  statesmen  who  have 
left  the  impress  of  their  wisdom  and  their 
principles  on  the  history  and  traditions  of 
their  country — to  Strafford  and  Ormonde, 
Clanricarde  and  TyrconneU,  Bolingbroke 
and  Wyndham,  and  guide  myself  by  their 
examples,  how  can  I  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
favourable  to  the  spirit  of  this  Bill  ?  Nor, 
Sir,  if  quitting  the  past  I  approach  the 
future,  am  I  willing  to  associate  Toryism 
with  such  miserable  remnants  of  Whig 
legislation  and  Whig  tyranny  as  this  pro- 
posal is  a  part  of ;  and,  therefore,  unless 
some  ovei^helminff  case  of  necessity  can 
be  cstabl  •k-  '  thout  any  hesitation  I 
should  v  the  second  reading  of 

this   B'1  *en,  is  this  neccssr* 
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bers  for  London  and  Lynn,  and  of  thehon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire,  comes  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  why,  in  Heaven's  name, 
let  him  vote  for  the  Bill.  But  I  know  it 
may  be  said  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
Government  is  not  justified  in  laying  bare 
before  the  public  eye  the  crimes  and  disaf- 
fection of  a  whole  population,  and  this  may 
be  one  of  those  cases  :  but  then,  Sir,  I 
apprehend  we  invariably  find  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  that  evidence 
which  its  proofs  and  language  do  not  sup- 
ply. Now,  have  we  such  supplementary 
evidence  on  this  occasion  ?  I  wish  to 
argue  this  question  in  the  fairest  and  most 
courteous  manner  with  the  Government ; 
and  I  will  therefore  admit — and  it  is  a  very 
large  admission — I  will  admit  that,  enter- 
taining the  convictions  they  did,  it  was 
right  for  them  to  pass  the  Corn  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded with  this  measure  that  is  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  in  Ireland.  Well, 
for  argument's  sake,  I  make  that  admis- 
sion ;  but  of  what  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  enormous  concession,  unless 
followed  by  another  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  grant?  To  justify  your 
delay  in  pressing  on  this  measure  (if  you 
are  really  convinced  of  its  great  import- 
ance), I  must  not  only  concede  that  you 
were  right  in  postponing  it  to  the  Corn 
Bill,  but  also  to  the  Tariff ;  and  I  ask  any 
one — the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
spoke  last,  or  the  keenest  Leaguer  in  or 
out  of  the  House — I  ask  him  how  he  can 
say,  or  I  believe,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Empire,  to  deprive  the 
framework  knitter  of  Leicestershire,  the 
paper  stainer  of  London,  or  the  Spitalfields 
weaver  of  protection,  before  you  afforded 
it  to  life  and  property  in  Ireland  ?  Whe- 
ther I  look,  then,  at  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  or  the  practical  com- 
mentary on  them  afforded  by  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  I  deny  the 
existence  of  any  overwhelming  necessity. 
But  even  admitting  the  necessity  to  be 
proved — admitting  all  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Collett)  has  said  to  bo 
correct,  I  have  to  ask  myself  this  question 
before  I  consent  to  this  Bill — will  its  pro- 
visions meet  that  necessity  ?  And,  Sir,  I 
have  listened  in  vain  during  all  these  long 
debates  for  any  arguments  that  should 
convince  me  they  will.  In  the  first  place, 
I  observe  that  many  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  Bill  are  already  possessed 
V  the  Irish  Government,  and  that  strip- 
ping the  Bill  of  this  superfluous  garniture, 


what  do  we  find  as  the  real  practical  pro- 
vision which  is  to  secure  life  and  property 
in  Ireland  ?  Why,  that  which  has  been 
called  the  Curfew  Clause.  All  the  crimes, 
therefore,  which  are  committed  in  the 
open  day  will  remain  untouched,  unpre- 
vented  by  this  Bill,  which,  indeed,  should 
be  called,  not  "a  Bill  for  the  Protection 
of  Life  and  Property  in  Ireland,"  but  "  a 
Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Pro- 
perty in  Ireland  during  the  night  time  ;" 
supposing,  that  is,  that  this  curfew  clause 
will  really  protect  them  during  the  night : 
for,  Sir,  I  own  it  seems  to  me  at  least 
doubtful  whether  those  hardened  mis- 
creants who  are  not  now  deterred  by  a 
sense  of  the  guilt  they  bring  on  their  own 
souls,  nor  yet  by  the  rigours  and  penalties 
of  existing  laws,  will  be  deterred  from 
their  settled  purpose  of  crime  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  law  to  the  Statute-book. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  whom  this  law 
will  retain  in  their  houses  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  will  be  the  peaceable,  the  orderly, 
the  well-affected,  and  that  thus  the  field 
will  be  left  all  the  more  open  for  those  de- 
termined villains  who  will  brave  your  new, 
as  they  have  braved  your  old  laws,  to  per- 
petrate their  crimes,  which  might  perhaps 
be  prevented  or  discovered  had  you  not  by 
this  law  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing them  the  orderly  and  loyal.  And 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  enactment 
on  the  minds  of  those  who,  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  innocent,  are  yet  subjected  to 
this  odious  and  harassing  confinement? 
Surely,  Sir,  if  this  curfew  clause  fails  to 
intimidate,  it  cannot  fail  to  exasperate  and 
alienate  from  Imperial  rule  those  whom 
there  is  no  need  to  alienate  still  more. 
But,  indeed,  most  Irish  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  whom  I  have  heard  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  this  Bill,  have  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  impotent  for  good;  and  yet 
they  ask  us  to  vote  for  it,  and  intend  to 
vote  for  it  themselves,  on  what,  were  it 
not  for  the  melancholy  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  call  the  very  Irish  ground  of 
"  anything  being  better  than  nothing.'9 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  ask  these  Gentlemen, 
before  they  vote  for  a  measure  which  they 
themselves  do  not  like — which  is  most  ab- 
horrent to  the  people  among  whom  they 
live — which  is  opposed  by  every  Irish  Mem- 
ber save  one,  on  the  opposite  benches, 
and  by  a  great  body  of  those  English  Gen- 
tlemen with  whom  they  ordinarily  act— on 
such  a  ground,  to  consider  carefully  what 
that  "  something"  is  they  meant  to  sup- 
port, and  what  that  "  nothing"  is  of  which 
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the j  speak  so  slightingly.  That  "  some- 
thing' is  a  Bill  such  as  I  have  described 
this  Bill  to  be,  and  that  "  nothing"  than 
which  a  curfew  clause  is  said  to  bo  better, 
is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  imperial 
realm.  No,  Sir,  1  cannot  consent  on  such 
a  plea  as  that  to  vote  for  this  measure. 
But  there  is  another  consideration  which  I 
am  told  weighs  with  many,  and  ought  to 
weigh  with  me,  in  favour  of  this  Whig 
measure  of  coercion.  I  am  asked  to  sup- 
port it  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. Now,  Sir,  it  has  been  my  fate 
ever  since  I  came  into  Parliament  to  have 
had  serious  differences  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  and  whenever  those  differ- 
ences have  demanded  it,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  vote  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  whilst  I  have  always  given  a 
hearty  and  zealous  support  to  those  mea- 
sures which  have  accorded  with  my  prin- 
ciples and  convictions  ;  and  did  I  believe 
that  this  Bill  was  a  right,  and  just,  and 
wise  measure,  I  should  heartily  support 
it :  but  believing  it  to  be  exactly  the 
reverse,  I  cannot  consent  to  show  a  late 
confidence  in  the  Government  by  voting 
for  a  measure  of  which  I  althogcther 
disapprove.  I  now  come,  Sir,  to  a  very 
delicate  subject,  which  I  should  fear  to 
touch  at  all  had  not  the  eloquent  pero- 
ration of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London,  and  a 
great  portion  of  that  which  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  made  it  one  of  public  interest. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  stated,  as 
he  always  does,  his  views  on  this  delicate 
and  grave  matter,  very  ingeniously  and 
very  cleverly  ;  but  I  own  I  think  the 
aspect  under  which  the  noble  Lord  pre- 
sented it  to  us,  was  the  most  consistent 
with  fact.  KumourH  then  are  afloat  that  so 
great  is  the  affection  of  certain  influential 
Gentlemen  opposite  for  free  trade  in  g 
ral,  and  this  free-trade  Coveramen* 
particular,  that  they  intend  to  vot* 
this  measure,  although  they  detest 
order  to  keep  this  Ministry  in  powo 
was  not  long  ago  that  I  was  oblig- 
call  the  attention  of  the  working  n* 
the  north  to  the  admission  of  their  i 
trade  rulers  that  the  priee  they  would  hi 
to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  free  tra« 
w:is  two  additional  labours  of  labour  pe 
diem.      And  nr  npears,  if  these 

rumours  are  i  it  the  priee 

the  Irish  pet  that  un- 
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liberty,  and  confinement  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.  I  hope,  Sir,  that  if  this  be,  and 
this  Bill  be  carried  by  such  votes,  those 
Gentlemen  who  act  as  the  guides  and  in- 
structors of  the  Irish  people,  and  by  whose 
extraordinary  influence  that  peasantry  has 
been  reconciled  to  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  will  not  fail,  when  asked  by  the 
peasant  of  Connemara,  or  fanner  of  Lei- 
trim,  "  Why  is  it  that  I,  loyal,  peaceable, 
well-affected,  am  deprived  of  my  liberty, 
shut  up  in  my  miserable  hovel  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  debarred  from  innocent  re- 
creation after  a  day  of  toil  ?  "  %to  answer, 
and  answer  truly,  "  You  are  thus  treated, 
not  because  English  Liberals,  as  they  call 
themselves,  thought  you  deserved  such 
treatment,  but  in  order  that  free  trade 
may  be  established,  and  your  oats  sold  at 
rather  a  lower  price."  Well,  Sir,  none  of 
these  considerations  can  induce  me  to  vote 
for  this  Bill,  which  I  think,  and  have  now 
assigned  my  reasons  for  thinking,  unneces- 
sary, and  if  necessary,  inapt  for  its  own 
purposes.  I  shall  give,  therefore,  an  un- 
hesitating vote  against  the  second  reading, 
in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  re- 
jection of  this  Bill  will  not  be  the  mere 
temporary  rejection  of  an  odious  and  ty- 
rannical specimen  of  exploded  Whig  legis- 
lation, or  cause  solely  the  substitute  of  one 
Whig  Government  for  another,  bnt  that  it 
will  lead  to  kindlier  feelings  and  juster 
sentiments :  to  a  re-establishment  of  those 
ties  of  sympathy  and  affection  that,  in 
other  days,  bound  the  two  great  national 
parties  together;  and  thus,  in  the  words  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fraet,  secure  the  real  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  I  did  not  rise  im- 
mediately after  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  thinking  that  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
would  probably  havelmn  disposed  to  take 
,  opportunity  **  "^^f  to  him;  and  I 
cerel  v  sa;  *  up  that  oppor- 
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have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  heen 
already  said  in  support  of  the  Bill  at  pre- 
sent under  consideration ;  and  I  think  I 
shall  host  discharge  the  duty  which  I  have 
thus  commenced,  hy  proceeding  with  it 
now  rather  than  at  any  subsequent  period 
of  this  debate.  I  shall  begin  by  observing, 
that  I  do  not  take  up  this  measure  as  one 
fully  defensible  upon  grounds  of  abstract 
or  constitutional  right.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  this  Bill  is  highly  unconstitu- 
tional. I  admit  that  it  may  be  so  consi- 
dered; and  I  admit,  likewise,  that  it  is 
quite  incumbent  upon  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  to  make  out  and  prove 
a  case  of  clear  and  undeniable  necessity ; 
and  I  am  at  the  same  time  most  anxious, 
in  establishing  that  necessity,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  any  cause  of  irritation, 
and  to  divest  the  present  discussion  of 
anything  like  party  acrimony.  The  House, 
1  am  sure,  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bill 
now  before  them  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
measure;  but  I  am  most  unwilling  to  ad- 
vert to  the  past ;  I  am,  on  tho  contrary, 
more  desirous  of  applying  myself  to  those 
points  which  prove  tho  necessity  of  the 
Bill  that  we  propose  to  bring  forward  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  House  will  allow  me  to 
advert  to  one  remark  made  by  thchon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath.  I  quite  agree  with  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  thinking  that  that 
doctrine  is  most  unsound  which  declares 
that  violent  maladies  necessarily  require 
violent  remedies;  and  I  quite  concur  with 
him,  and  with  all  hon.  Members  who  think 
wo  are  called  upon  to  establish  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  this  Bill.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion,  much 
has  been  said  of  the  delay  in  passing  this 
measure,  or  rather  in  not  urging  it  for- 
ward. In  reference,  however,  to  the  re- 
marks made  upon  this  subject,  I  must  do 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  did  not  exceed  the  fair  limits 
of  debate,  and  that  upon  the  wholehis  man- 
ner of  treating  this  measure  was  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  other  hon.  Members 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  The  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  London  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  He  thought 
that  we  ought  to  have  laid  before  the 
House  a  temporary  measure  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  and  a  temporary  measure  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  persuade  my- 
self in  the  opinion  of  the  House  likewise, 
♦.here  is  no  policy  more  unsound  than  that 
-hich  proceeds  upon  temporary  measures. 


[Lord  J.  Russell:  The  Government  pro- 
posed such  measures  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember.] I  will  not  bo  led  away  from  the 
question  properly  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  by  interlocutory  remarks, 
into  an  angry  controversy  on  topics  which 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  tho  pre- 
sent subject  of  debate.  The  case  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  refers  is  one  dissimilar — ut- 
terly unlike  the  measure  now  under  discus- 
sion, and  proposed  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  proposition  in  the  month 
of  November  last  had  reference  to  the  abro- 
gation of  the  existing  Corn  Law,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  one  by  which  an  arti- 
cle of  the  first  necessity  should  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  Government  fully  and  sig- 
nally succeeded  in  that  which  formed  our 
primary  object.  The  question  of  the  Tariff 
was  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Corn 
Bill  from  its  first  introduction;  and  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  for  a  moment 
hesitated  with  respect  to  cither,  we  must 
have  signally  failed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  this  Bill  first  came  from 
the  other  House,  at  the  end  of  March,  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Drogheda  pro* 
posed  that  it  should  be  postponed  until 
after  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day;  and  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  gave  his  decided  sup- 
port to  that  proposition,  thereby  promoting 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  a  delay  greater 
than  that  which  has  taken  place.  I  should 
further  observe  that  the  Government,  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  to  that  measure,  had  to 
make  a  decision  not  unusual  on  the  part  of 
Ministers.  They  had  to  press  that  which 
was  of  primary  importance,  and  to  postpone 
that  which  they  considered  to  be  of  secon- 
dary importance.  I  have  already  stated 
that,  with  reference  to  Ireland,  from  the 
destitution  which  existed  in  many  districts 
of  that  country  in  an  article  of  prime  neces- 
sity for  life,  it  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, both  for  Ireland,  when  the  distress 
prevailed,  and  for  Great  Britain,  where  the 
people  are  called  upon  to  contribute  aid  to 
that  distress,  that  the  first  consideration  of 
Parliament  this  Session  should  be  directed 
to  an  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws.  That 
was  my  opinion  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session,  and  at  this  moment  I  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  take  another  view  of 
the  subject;  but  I  still  regard  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  as  the 
primary  object.  If  that  be  admitted,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  shown  that  there  has 
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been  any  unnecessary  or  avoidable  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  urging 
this  measure  on  the  careful  consideration 
of  Parliament.  Thus  much  as  to  the  first 
point  of  delay.  I  said  that  this  question 
rested  mainly  upon  evidence  ;  that  it  is  a 
question  of  necessity,  and  that  it  must  rest 
upon  facts.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  go 
over  the  ground  again,  or  to  refer  to  the 
details  which  have  been  introduced  into 
this  discussion,  more  than  I  cannot  avoid. 
But  attempts  have  been  made  to  cut  down 
the  facts  of  this  case  by  speeches  on  both 
sides  of  the  House;  and  it  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  that  I  should  restate  some  of 
the  principal  facts,  and  establish  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  incapable  of  refutation,  that  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  even  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  crime  dangerous  to  life  and 
property  is  increasing  to  a  fearful  extent. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  what- 
ever was  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
disturbed  counties,  in  respect  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland  crime  is  not  on  the  increase.  I 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  what  I  now  re- 
peat, that  happily  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  prefer  an  indictment  against  the  Irish 
people  generally,  for,  comparing  the  crimes 
committed  in  1845  with  those  committed 
in  1844,  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
as  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people, 
crime  has  not  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  justify  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  and 
therefore  I  rest  this  measure  mainly  upon 
the  condition  of  the  five  counties  I  specified 
before,  namely,  Tipperary,  Roscommon, 
Clare,  Leitrim,  and  Limerick;  and  I  also 
must  add,  that  the  tondency  of  crimes  of 
this  description,  unless  checked,  is  to 
spread  rapidly,  and  they  will  spread,  and 
have  already  spread,  into  the  counties  ad- 
jacent. I  should  wish,  in  the  first  place, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
small  proportion  which  the  population  of 
these  five  counties  bears  to  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  population 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  8,500,000  ; 
whilst  the  population  of  the  fiYi}  counties  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  somewhere  about 
1,400,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  1 
must  beg  you  to  observe  also  the  area  of 
these  five  counties  as  compared  with  the 
area  of  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  area  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland  is  20,000,000 
the  urea  of  the  five  counties  is  3, 
1  would  also  wish  to  state,  that  < 
in  the  observations  made  upon  thf 
with  reference  to  threatening  w 
dude  theiu  from  the  comparis*-- 


which  I  am  about  to  institute.  I  think  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  with  great  abi- 
lity on  this  side  of  the  House — I  mean  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Seymer) — 
made  an  observation  as  to  threatening 
notices  well  worthy  of  attention.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land, threatening  notices  are  to  be  treated 
as  casual  offences.  When  crimes  of  a 
murderous  character  are  also  rife,  threaten- 
ing notices  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  would  be  in 
those  different  parts  of  the  country  where 
crimes  of  that  description  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  omit  from 
the  enumeration  I  am  about  to  make  all 
reference  to  threatening  notices.  I  moat 
also  remark,  in  reference  to  what  haa 
fallen  from  an  hon.  Member  on  the  op- 
posite side,  that  the  returns  from  which 
I  shall  quote  are  made  according  to  the 
established  mode  of  the  constabulary  re- 
turns. Now  observe  that  the  total  crimes 
in  the  five  disturbed  counties  of  Ireland, 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1846,  exclud- 
ing threatening  notices,  was  1,074;  and 
the  same  return  for  the  same  five  coun- 
ties, for  the  same  period  in  1845,  waa 
1,330;  being  an  increase  in  crime  of  25 
per  cent,  that  is,  in  crime  of  every  de- 
scription. Now,  I  will  take  crimes  of  an 
insurrectionary  and  agrarian  character ; 
and  in  the  first  ^ve  months  of  1845  the 
number  was  779  ;  whereas,  in  1846,  for 
the  same  period,  it  was  933,  showing  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent.  I  should  wish  to 
carry  this  enumeration  still  further ;  and  I 
will  specify  the  crimes  concerning  which  I 
wish  to  institute  a  comparison,  and  they 
are  crimes  either  of  a  murderous  or  insur- 
rectionary character.  They  are  nine  in 
number — homicide,  violence  to  the  person, 
aggravated  assault,  assault  endangering 
life,  demand  and  robbing  of  arms,  bearing 
arms,  unlawful  oaths,  attacking  houses, 
malicious  injury  of  property,  and  firing  into 
dwellings.  I  will  begin  with  the  crime  of 
homicide.  In  1845,  in  the  same  five 
counties,  the  number  was  20.  In  1846  it 
was  28.  In  the  whole  of  Ireland,  in  1846, 
they  were  78  ;  and  therefore  these  five 
counties  bore  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  the 
proportion  of  3*  -"-  sent.  Of  violence  to 
the  person  :n  the  proportion  to 
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arms,  80;  of  unlawful  oaths,  87;  of  attack- 
ing houses,  69  ;  of  malicious  injury  to 
property,  38  ;  and  of  firing  into  dwellings, 
a  most  serious  and  murderous  crime,  79  ; 
and  taking  these  nine  crimes  in  the  year 
1845,  for  the  first  five  months  in  the  same 
five  counties,  the  aggregate  of  such  crimes 
is  665  ;  in  1846  the  aggregate  is  872, 
whilst,  as  I  said,  the  total  number  in  Ire- 
land was,  in  the  same  five  months  in  the 
year  1846,  1,446  ;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
portion which  these  counties  hear  to  all 
Ireland  in  offences  of  this  description  in 
the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year, 
the  population  of  these  counties  being  only 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  was  66  per  cent. 
Now  it  has  been  observed,  and  I  think  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newark,  that  this 
Bill,  even  if  effectual,  can  only  be  so  against 
crimes  committed  by  night ;  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Durham  assented  to 
the  proposition.  A  return  was  made  to  the 
other  House,  in  which  there  were  enume- 
rated the  crimes  of  homicide  or  attempts  to 
murder,  and  in  which  also  the  precise  hour 
when  the  offence  was  committed  is  given. 
With  regard  to  homicide,  there  has  been 
committed  by  day,  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, between  the  1st  of  January  and  25th 
of  May,  27  homicides ;  and  48  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  showing  that  the  majo- 
rity of  murders  is  committed  by  night  and 
not  by  day.  But  the  attempts  at  murder 
are  more  remarkable  still ;  there  were  only 
13  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  whereas 
there  were  45  between  sunset  and  sunrise; 
showing  that  a  large  majority  of  the  offences 
against  which  this  Bill  is  directed  has  been 
committed  by  night,  and  not  by  day.  I 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  invidiously  upon  an- 
other part  of  the  statements  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet made  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  advert  to  it.  Something  was  said 
of  a  comparison  between  the  homicides 
committed  in  England  and  in  Ireland  be- 
tween 1841  and  1845.  Now  the  average 
number  of  homicides  in  England  was  110, 
for  a  population  of  16,000,000;  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  in  the  criminal  returns  of 
England,  infanticide  is  included  under  the 
head  of  homicide,  and  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  crimes  classed  as  homicides  in  Eng- 
land were  cases  of  infanticide;  but  in  Ireland 
the  average  number  of  homicides,  exclud- 
ing infanticides,  was  128  ;  that  is,  whilst 
the  homicides  of  England  were  only  as 
1  to  150,000  of  the  population,  during  the 
same  period  the  homicides  in  Ireland  were 
as  1  to  64.  I  also  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  comparison  of  con- 


victions in  England  upon  this  crime  of  ho- 
micide being  as  one  in  three  and  three- 
quarters,  whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  only  as 
one  in  eight  and  a  half.  And  when  it  is 
said  that  crime  of  this  description  is  at 
the  present  moment  suspended  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  this  very  day 
received  an  account  of  a  most  atrocious 
murder  in  the  county  of  Clare.  It  is  from 
the  report  of  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell,  on 
the  loth  of  June,  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  giving  an  account,  in  that  dis- 
trict, in  the  last  month,  of  four  murders  of 
a  most  distressing  and  outrageous  charac- 
ter ;  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  upon 
the  whole,  murderous  attacks  of  this  fatal 
description  have  not  been  suspended  since 
I  last  addressed  the  House  upon  this  mea- 
sure. [Mr.  Powell  :  In  what  part  of  Clare?] 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  House,  for,  on  looking 
at  the  report,  I  find  that  it  was  in  the 
county  of  Galway.  [Mr.  Sheil  :  That  is 
not  one  of  the  five  counties.]  But  it  is 
immediately  on  the  border.  I  will  read 
the  account : — 

"  I  have  to  state  that  on  last  night,  about  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  two  men  came  to  the  house  of 
Patrick  Hill,  of  Bolay,  demanded  admittance,  and 
asked  for  something  to  eat.  Hill  was  in  the  act  of 
getting  some  bread  for  them,  when  they  broke  in 
the  door,  and  told  him  they  wanted  to  speak  with 
him  outside.  Hill  requested  they  would  allow 
him  time  to  put  on  his  smallclothes.  They  replied 
that  they  would  not  detain  him  many  minutes. 
When  they  got  him  outside,  they  brought  him  a 
distance  of  about  forty  yards  from  his  house,  and 
there  inflicted  several  bayonet  wounds  on  his  body ; 
his  wife  (who  remained  in  the  house  with  a  young 
child)  heard  his  screams,  and  ran  to  his  assistance. 
When  she  came  to  where  her  husband  was,  he  was 
prostrate  on  the  ground ;  one  of  the  party  knocked 
her  down  ;  after  which  the  unfortunate  man  (Hill) 
received  a  stroke  of  a  stone  on  the  chest  which  al- 
most immediately  deprived  him  of  life.  I  can  fur- 
nish no  further  particulars  at  present.  Deceased's 
wife  is  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  no  other  per- 
son has  come  forward  as  yet." 

If  the  hon.  Gentleman  really  doubts  this 
account,  I  think  it  will  be  my  duty  to  read 
a  part  of  the  report  from  Sir  C.  O'Donnell 
up  to  the  18th  June.  There  is  an  account 
of  one  murder,  I  think,  in  Roscommon  ; 
one,  I  think,  in  Westmeath ;  three  in  Lei- 
trim,  and  four  in  Clare,  all  enumerated, 
and  the  details  are  given  in  the  report  of 
the  last  month.  This  brings  me  to  recol- 
lect the  observation  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  of  Leitrim  ;  and  the 
noble  Lord  and  some  other  hon.  Gentle- 
men observed  that  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sures  taken  by  the  Government  in  re- 
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gpect  to  Leitrim,  demonstrated,  in  their 
opinion,  that  this  measure  was  unnecessary. 
Now  the  population  of  the  five  counties 
is  1,400,000  ;  of  Leitrim  it  is  less  than 
200,000,  whilst  the  area  of  that  county  is 
only  192,000  acres ;  so  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  population  and  the  area,  Lei- 
trim forms  but  a  small  proportion,  and  it  is 
quite  possible,  with  reference  to  such  a 
small  locality,  for  the  Government  to  con- 
centrate its  force,  and  to  use  means  of  re- 
pression, which  become  impracticable  when 
applied  to  a  larger  area.  It  is  true,  that  by 
the  measures  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  Lord  Morpeth  was  the  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  that  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant may  proclaim  a  district,  and  may  add 
to  the  police ;  yet  that  power  of  addition  is 
not  unlimited,  but  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  subject  to  restriction.  With  re- 
spect also  to  the  military,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Government  to  distribute  over 
five  counties  the  military  force  in  annihilat- 
ing numbers  as  they  did  over  a  singlo 
county,  such  as  Leitrim  ?  Again,  I  must 
observe  that  the  measures  taken  with  re- 
gard to  Leitrim  were  adopted  last  summer, 
when  it  was  possible  by  patrols  during  the 
night,  and  in  encampments  to  exercise  a 
commanding  power  over  the  population;  but 
measures  such  as  those  adopted  in  Leitrim, 
I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord,  arc,  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  entirely  inapplicable  to  the 
larger  area  of  those  five  counties.  Even 
with  respect  to  Leitrim,  several  murders 
have  recently  occurred  there  ;  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  that  county 
were  in  his  place,  I  should  appeal  to  him 
with  confidence  whether  the  condition  of 
Leitrim  negatives  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure 1  am  now  pressing  on  the  notice  of  the 
House.  Then  with  respect  to  Roscommon : 
I  know  not  whether  the  Member  for  that 
county  is  present ;  if  he  be,  I  would  appeal 
to  him  whether  he  is  not  cognizant  of 
fact,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
a  particular  tenant  did  receive  no 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  plough 
tain  piece  of  land  which  had  been 
f erred  to  him  under  a  legal  contract 
threatening  notice  was  conveyed  ti 
which  he  dared  not  disobey  ;  some  oi 
landlords  offered  to  lend  him  their  ten 
of  horses  to  plough  the  land  ;  an  npplic. 
tion  was  made  to  the  (iovcrnincnt,  that 
the  danger  atteiidini;  the  life  of  the  men 
who  went  with  tb«»*«»  '"ams  of  horses  was 
such  that  the  <  "mid  give  per- 
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the  land;  the  Government  refuted, 
much  blame  was  attached  to  them  for 
that  refusal.  This  I  mention  as  a  fast 
which  occurred  in  March  last,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  is 
cognizant  of  all  the  circumstances.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  of  the  social  intercourse 
in  Ireland  not  being  interrupted  —  that 
these  statements  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
or  altogether  fictitious.  J  Mr.  0.  Powbll  : 
Hear.]  Has  the  hon.  Gentleman  read  * 
Paper  now  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
furnished  by  Colonel  Macgregor  to  the 
Irish  Government  ?  I  am  talking  now  of 
Roscommon.  I  will  read  the  account  of 
the  gentleman  himself,  writing  to  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrate : — 

"  Currestona,  March  18, 1846. 
"  My  dear  Wray— Having  dined  at  Mr.  Harry 
Browne's,  at  Leabeg,  last  night,  and  baring  pre- 
viously received  several  threatening  notice*  to  he 
on  my  guard,  I  ordered  a  patrol  of  three  men— 
viz.,  Constable  Baskaville,  Sub-constable  Geoghsv- 
gan,  and  Sub-constable  Gorman,  to  be  at  my 
house  about  nine  o'clock,  to  watch  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  as  taabeg  road  was  one  upon  wbieh  it 
was  necessary  to  patrol,  I  requested  they  would 
call  at  Mr.  Browne  s  for  me,  and  escort  me  home; 
they  did  call  as  desired,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  I 
accompanied  them  back  towards  my  borne.  At 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  residence,  ami 
as  wo  were  proceeding  quietly  along,  we  beard  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  as  if  a  party  of  men  were  rai- 
ning, and  in  about  half  a  minute  we  came  up  with 
four  men,  armed  with  long  guns  and  a  piece  of  a 
6cythe,  whom  we  challenged ;  they  immediately 
stopped,  and  wo  made  them  prisoners,  each  of  as 
taking  one  and  their  arms.  While  endeavouring 
to  secure  them,  they  attempted  to  rescue  them* 
selves  ;  two  succeeded  by  knocking  me  down, mad 
made  off  to  their  party  that  was  on  before  them, 
which,  to  the  best  of  our  opinion  and  what  we 
could  learn  from  the  neighbours,  numbered  at 
least  200  men,  and  in  the  meantime  the  other  two 
escaped  ;  Sub-conntable  Gorman  having  followed 
one  of  them  by  my  orders,  came  up  with  the 
uuiin  body,  who  immediately  cried  out,  •  Come 
on,  boys  1  Will  you  see  our  men  taken  f  They 
are  only  four*  (we  wMAhL  Wo  then  retreated, 
**"»  whole  body  fbJ*^^HeWflfc  baring  attempted 
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niture.  After  some  time  they,  evidently  very  re- 
luctantly, came  to  our  assistance,  being  in  dread 
and  terror  of  their  lives,  and  succeeded  in  tearing 
down  the  burning  thatch,  which  eventually  proved 
our  safety.  We  remained  in  a  state  of  defence  at 
Cowen's  house  from  half-past  ten  o'clock  p.m. 
until  eight  this  morning,  when,  having  recon- 
noitred, we  proceeded  to  my  residence,  and, 
having  dressed  myself,  proceeded  to  the  barrack 
at  Ballintubber,  and,  having  reinforced  our  party, 
started  to  Castlerea,  to  lay  the  details  of  this 
gross  and  unparalleled  outrage  in  this  hitherto 
peaceable  neighbourhood  before  you.  I  cannot 
close  this  anything  but  exaggerated  report  with- 
out higly  eulogizing  the  gallant,  steady,  and  de- 
termined conduct  of  the  police,  who,  placed  in 
such  imminent  peril,  displayed  such  coolness  and 
bravery  as  contributed  greatly  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  lives  ;  and,  although  overpowered  by 
a  large  party,  succeeded  in  holding  possession  of 
the  house  (and  scythe)  until  daybreak.  I  beg 
leave  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  Government 
the  excellent  conduct  of  two  men  named  Concan- 
non,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  helped  to 
quench  the  fire  over  our  heads,  but  for  which  we 
should  have  been  consumed,  or  shot  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  our  escape,  as  resistance  would  have 
been  useless,  from  the  smallness  of  our  party,  and 
the  numbers  and  determination  of  the  assailants. 
I  regret,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
perilous  situation  we  were  placed  in,  we  could 
not  identify  any  of  the  parties." 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture  of  social  intercourse 
in  Ireland,  of  the  happy  conclusion  of  an 
evening  spent  in  dining  with  a  neighbour, 
and  visiting  a  friend.  I  have  had  a 
careful  examination  made  of  these  returns, 
and  find  that  the  homicides  in  four  years, 
1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  were  513 
altogether,  which,  deducting  67  women, 
leaves  a  total  of  446  men.  And  is  it 
true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  not  the  sufferers,  or 
are  they  not  rather  the  principal  suffer- 
ers from  the  state  of  crime  that  you  are 
called  on  to  prevent  ?  Out  of  446  homi- 
cides, 261  are  those  of  persons  in  the  la- 
bouring class  of  life,  servants,  woodran- 
gers,  and  herds ;  91  arc  farmers  and 
their  sons  ;  13  are  bailiffs  and  land 
stewards  ;  and  10  only  are  in  the  situ- 
ation of  gentlemen.  This  state  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  falls  therefore 
mainly  on  the  peasantry.  Of  the  at- 
tempts at  murder,  after  deducting  twenty 
women,  there  remain  the  cases  of  436 
men.  Of  these  94  were  farmers  and 
their  sons,  87  woodrangers,  &c,  45  land 
stewards,  <fcc,  and  39  were  gentlemen. 
The  hou.  Member  for  Waterford  has  stated 
that  this  measure  has  been  forced  on  the 
Government  by  party  feeling  in  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  our  convic- 
tion of  its  necessity.  I  can  assure  the 
•on.  Member  that  such  is  not  the  case. 


Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
last  year,  Government  continued  to  receive 
from  the  grand  juries,  from  the  deputy 
lieutenants,  and  from  the  magistrates  of  Ire- 
land, without  distinction  of  party,  the 
strongest  assurances  that  a  measure  of 
this  kind  was  absolutely  required.  I  ad- 
mit the  reluctance  with  which  I  listened  to 
to  these  suggestions;  I  admit  the  unconsti- 
tutional character  of  this  measure;  and  no- 
thing but  the  strongest  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure  induced  me  to 
be  a  party  to  its  introduction.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  grievances  of  Ireland, 
and  that  we  should  endeavour  to  remove  by 
measures  of  an  opposite  character  all  the 
grievances  in  the  first  instance.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London 
said  what  I  admit,  generally  speaking,  is 
the  case,  that  these  crimes  do  not  for  the 
most  part  spring  from  religious  or  political 
differences.  I  admit  that  poverty  and  com- 
petition for  land  are  the  originating  and  pri- 
mary causes  of  these  crimes.  But  though 
that  may  be  their  origin,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  what  are  the  admissions  made 
by  hon.  Members  from  Ireland.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers may  carp  at  our  measures;  but  they 
admit  that  society  is  disorganized  in  the 
districts  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  this 
Bill,  and  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
whole  framework  of  society  is  shaken  and 
disturbed.  The  noble  Lord  having  said, 
that  the  cause  of  the  outrages  was  neither 
political  nor  religious,  glanced  at  the  mea- 
sures necessary  in  his  opinion  for  the  tran- 
quillization  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord 
dealt  with  the  question  whether  the  relief 
of  able-bodied  men  out  of  the  poor  rate  was 
necessary;  and  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  an  indiscriminate  relief  of  the  able- 
bodied  out  of  the  poor  rate  is  not  a  remedy 
to  be  recommended  at  this  unhappy  crisis. 
The  noble  Lord  then  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and 
he  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  some 
measure  of  this  kind.  Now  the  noble 
Lord  must  be  aware,  that  for  the  space  of 
forty  years  this  subject  had  been  enter- 
tained by  every  Government  in  succession. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  does  not  afford  some 
meansof  relief  if  judiciously  adopted ;  but  how 
the  noble  Lord  thinks  it  a  measure  of  pre- 
sent relief  from  the  evils  we  arc  now  dis- 
cussing, I  cannot  imagine.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  introduced  a  measure  on 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  which  is  now 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  We  are  told 
that  a  law  on  the  subject  of  distraint  and 
ejectment  is  required;  but  Ida  not  believe 
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that  such  a  measure,  further  than  we  have 
carried  it,  can  he  adopted,  consistently  with 
the  rights  of  property.  If  it  can,  I  am 
prepared  to  go  that  length.  A  reduction 
of  the  stamp  duty  upon  leases  has  also 
been  recommended;  and  we  have  now  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  a  measure  reducing 
the  stamp  duty  in  such  cases  to  a  mini- 
mum. Then  it  has  been  said  that  the  la- 
bouring poor  ought  to  be  employed.  What 
has  been  the  course  of  the  Government  this 
Session  ?  There  are  not  less  than  14,000 
men  now  receiving  daily  wages  from  the 
Government  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  em- 
ployed in  public  works.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  more  agricultural  schools,  and  ad- 
mits that  we  have  taken  active  measures  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  hon.  Member  says 
that  thirty- two  schools  are  not  enough,  and 
that  there  must  be  more  district  schools; 
it  so  happens  that  we  have  anticipated  his 
recommendation  also;  and  at  this  present 
time  Government  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
follow  out  that  view.  The  giving  encou- 
ragement to  landlords  to  drain  their  land 
was  the  next  point  raised;  and  what  have 
the  Government  done  this  Session  ?  They 
have  already  amended  a  clause  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Act,  reducing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest; and  the  Secretary  at  War  has  laid 
on  the  Table  a  Bill  authorizing  the  loan 
of  1,000,0002.,  in  aid  of  draining  to  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  the  landlord  paying  3  per 
cent,  and  2  per  cent  going  to  form  a  sink- 
ing fund  by  which  the  whole  will  bo  paid 
off  in  twenty-two  years.  With  respect  to 
public  works,  a  measure  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  House  which  removes  the 
impediments  to  their  execution,  and  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  recommend  a 
grant  of  money  to  the  amount  of  120,000/. 
for  public  works.  The  education  of  the 
people  has  also  been  adverted  to;  and  I 
have  often  called  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  fact,  that  under  the  Irish 
of  Education  not  less  than  400,000 
dren  are  receiving  an  education  win 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  anj 
country  in  Europe.  I  have  now 
through  the  whole  of  the  measures 
mended  by  the  hon.  Member  for  ' 
ford,  and  I  have  shown  that  they  •- 
have  been  considered  by  the  Governh 
or  that  proper  means  have  been  taken 
carrying  them  into  effect  at  the  instance, 
and    under   the  direetion    of, 

the  Government  to  the  part 

of  the  Bill  lev;  bv  the  l 

disturbed  distr  5h*t ! 


persons  cognizant  of  crimes  do  not  i 
in  the  apprehension  of  offenders.  To  a 
certain  extent  Lord  Morpeth's  Act  per- 
mitted districts  to  apply  for  an  increase  of 
the  constabulary,  and  allowed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  add  to  the  police;  and  the 
expense  of  this  addition  being  borne  bj  the 
county,  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  fine  upon 
the  district.  But  the  objections  made  to 
that  charge  was,  that  it  was  made  not  on 
the  particular  district,  but  upon  the  body 
of  the  county,  and  that  the  Act  distributed 
the  burden  over  too  large  an  area,  instead 
of  confining  it  to  the  locality  where  the 
offences  were  committed.  I  am  sorry  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  doubt  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  rendering  it  the  interests 
I  am  afraid  I  must  say  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest, of  persons  dwelling  in  the  disturbed 
districts  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  I 
regret  to  say,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  concealment  of  offenders  is 
studious,  and  in  the  disturbed  districts  al- 
most universal.  In  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore Lord  Devon's  Commission  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  I  find  a  graphic  description  of 
the  extent  to  which  criminals  of  tne  most 
atrocious  description  are  concealed,  though 
the  offenders  are  well  known : — 

"  At  what  seasons  are  the  poor  rates  generally 
collected  ? — In  May  and  August ;  in  a  very  bad 
time  of  the  year.  I  think  the  farmers  shelter 
those  people  guilty  of  outrages  through  the  eonav 
try,  under  the  fear  that  if  the  intimidation  was 
not  to  continue,  they  would  be  ejected  and  tensed 
out.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  that  is  the  fact.  I 
have  remonstrated  with  the  people,  and  spoken  to 
them  about  harbouring  them,  and  making  five 
with  bad  characters ;  and  that  is  what  they  told 
me. 

M  Do  you  conceive  that  that  was  the  real  reason, 

or  if  it  was  from  fear  of  them  ? — No  ;  they  are  not 

in  dread  of  them  by  any  means  ;  but  they  wish  the 

system  to  pro  on,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  their 

farms,  and  they  open  their  doors  and  gire  them 

protection.     If  there  were  a  hundred  police  after 

them,  it  would  be  of  no  nte ;  the  people  will  come 

upon  the  road  and  JHLtht  men,  and  mix  with 

them.    The  police  w^^^taito  them ;  the  I 

rill  divide ;  ♦  ^*  them ;  and,  if  the/ 

any  one,  ■%  awn.    They  any, 

tshim?'  Sr  and  they  iH 
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for  Sheffield,  has  proposed  an  alteration  of 
the  law  of  England,  with  reference  to  the 
fine  imposed  on  the  vicinage.  By  the  law 
of  England  whenever  damage  is  done  to 
property,  accompanied  by  riot,  the  hundred 
is  liable.  The  proposition  was,  that  when- 
ever a  dwelling  was  destroyed,  the  hundred 
should  be  liable,  as  in  cases  of  riot,  although 
no  open  violence  may  have  been  used.  I  did 
not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber; but  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  two  countries — in  England  property  is 
assailed,  and  life  is  generally  spared;  in 
Ireland  property  is  respected,  but  life  is 
sacrified  with  the  most  barbarous  wanton- 
ness. I  now  approach  another  part  of  the 
subject.  I  refer  to  an  appeal  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  myself.  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
noble  Lord,  and  I  thought  I  fully  appre- 
ciated his  character.  I  knew  him  to  be 
bold,  and  I  had  fancied  that  he  was  gene- 
rous. I  was  slow  to  believe  that  in  his  bosom 
there  was  any  dark  recess  where  angry 
resentments  were  cherished;  which  lapse  of 
time  could  not  mitigate,  and  public  duty 
could  not  restrain,  when  public  interests 
required  the  sacrifice.  I  am  still  unwil- 
ling to  believe  that  I  have  fallen  into  a 
mistake.  But  the  noble  Lord  says  I  am 
wanting  in  fairness  —  that  while  I  have 
changed  my  opinions,  1  have  not  done  jus- 
tice to  him  and  his  former  Colleagues  by 
withdrawing  the  language  which  I  held 
when  opposed  to  the  noble  Lord.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  defend  any  particular  ex- 
pressions which  I  may  have  used  in  de- 
bate. It  is  possible  my  opinions,  honestly 
entertained,  might  have  been  conveyed  in 
more  appropriate  language;  but  that  I  have 
done  injustice  to  the  noble  Lord  or  his 
Colleagues,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  acknowledge.  If  I  had  felt  that 
any  such  retractation  was  justly  due,  I 
should  not  be  unwilling  to  make  it.  I 
am  anxious  to  avoid  saying  a  word  that 
can  tend  to  increase  irritation  or  protract 
discussion  ;  but  when  the  noble  Lord  says 
that  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  act,  overthrew 
a  Government  whose  principles  and  mea- 
sures we  subsequently  adopted,  he  must  per- 
mit me  to  remind  him,  that  he  overthrew 
vhe  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1835, 
fcT  carrying  a  resolution  in  this  House  in 
*erence  to  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
>  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  a  certain 
W  of  it,  to  secular  purposes :  that  he, 
in  office  for  some  time,  proposed  to 
the  principles  of  that  resolution: 


and  that  at  last  he  abandoned  it,  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  will  not  characterize,  because 
more  severe  expressions  were  applied  to 
that  abandonment  by  some  of  those  who 
are  now  followers  of  the  noble  Lord,  than 
I  should  choose  to  employ.  Then,  as 
to  free  trade  in  corn :  though  those  with 
whom  I  act  in  the  Government  have 
changed  their  views  on  this  particular 
doctrine,  yet  the  noble  Lord  and  those 
with  whom  he  acts  were  sudden  converts 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  Let 
any  Gentleman  read  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Taunton  in  1840, 
on  Mr.  E wart's  Motion  as  to  sugar,  and  he 
will  there  see  laid  down  the  distinction 
between  free  labour  and  slave  labour  sugar 
more  broadly  and  distinctly  than  it  has 
ever  since  been  laid  down  by  any  hon. 
Member.  The  acts  of  a  Government 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  de- 
clarations of  its  chief.  With  regard  to  the 
free  importation  of  corn,  what  were  the 
declarations  of  Lord  Melbourne  ?  Did  he 
not,  up  to  the  very  last  year  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, contend  that  any  change  what- 
ever was  especially  objectionable,  and  that 
the  notion  of  introducing  free  trade  in 
corn  into  this  country  was  to  be  regarded 
as  insanity  ?  I  believe  his  expression 
was,  that  he  thought  it  madness.  It  was 
not  till  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  was 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  when  power  had 
departed  from  it — it  was  not  till  the  very 
last  moment  of  its  expiring  existence,  that 
the  principle  of  free  trade  was  enunciated 
by  that  Administration  as  the  principle  of 
their  Government ;  and  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  conduct  of  myself  and 
my  Colleagues,  and  of  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  Colleagues — we,  in  changing  our  views, 
have  given  effect  to  a  principle  which  we 
really  believe  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this 
community,  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  per- 
sonal interests  and  feelings,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  power.  The  noble  Lord  and 
his  Colleagues  changed  not  less  suddenly 
than  we  did ;  but  by  their  change  of 
opinions  they  sought,  as  I  contend,  the 
maintenance  of  their  Administration,  and 
the  discomfit  of  their  political  adversaries. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  retracta- 
tion is  quite  impossible,  though  the  parti- 
cular form  of  expressions  which  I  may 
have  used  in  debate,  may  not  be  justifiable. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
has  adverted  to  the  measures  proposed 
in  previous  years  similar  in  effect  and  ten- 
dency to  that  which  is  now  before  the 
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House  for  the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland. 
There  can  he  no  question  that  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by  Lord  Grej,  in  1834, 
was  infinitely  more  stringent  than  that 
which  wo  are  now  debating.  That  which 
was  doubtless  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure was  proposed  by  Lord  Grey  from 
a  deep  conviction  of  its  necessity.  Lord 
Holland  concurred  in  the  Act  of  1833,  by 
which  trial  by  court  martial  was  substituted 
for  trial  by  jury.  So  did  Lord  Althorp;  so 
did  Lord  Brougham.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  R.  Pool),  when  he  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  in  1835,  governed  with- 
out a  measure  of  this  description.  The 
courts-martial  had  ceased,  and  nothing 
but  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  was 
in  oporation.  [Lord  J.  Russell:  Had 
the  Act  expired?]  The  Act  had  ex- 
pired before  that  time.  Lord  Melbourne 
proposed  a  measuro  loss  stringent  than 
that  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  but 
more  stringent  than  the  present  Bill.  The 
variations  have  been  pointed  out.  The 
right  of  domiciliary  visit  was  given  in  the 
Act  of  1835.  No  such  power  is  given  by 
the  Bill  now  before  the  llouso.  The  Lord 
Lioutonaut,  bosidos,  was  empowered  to 
select  a  judge  who  should  try  offences 
under  the  Act.  What  are  tho  provisions 
of  the  nresont  Bill  ?  Parties  can  be  bailed 
on  application  to  a  single  magistrate  ;  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  power  to  order  tho 
liberation  of  a  party  before  trial,  if  he 
see  cause,  even  though  he  stands  committed. 
But  who  is  to  bo  tho  judge  ?  Not  one  select- 
ed by  the  Executive  Government,  but  one  of 
the  twelve  judges  of  assize.  The  ease 
must  go  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  first 
instance,  and  must  be  tried  by  a  petty  jury 
at  the  assizes.  It  is  assumed  that  trans- 
portation under  this  Bill  is  tho  penalty  for 
offences.  It  is  tho  maximum  penalty, 
whioh  can  only  bo  awarded  by  one  of  the 
twelve  judge*  of  Ireland  on  his  respon- 
sibility. Tho  whole  machinery  of  this  Bill, 
1  undertake,  on  going  into  Commit  too.  to 
demonstrate,    is    infinitely   loss    stringent 
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the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire (Lord  Morpeth),  who  introduced  the 
measure,  and  also  from  a  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork*  whe 
warmly  supported  it.  He  also  read  ft  pas- 
sage in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  If  em- 
ber for  Cork  condemned  special  oominia* 
sions,  which  the  Government  had  been  re* 
proached  for  not  adopting  in  the  rrpirtiit 
of  crime.  I  am  about  to  state  whet  took 
place  in  1837,  when,  upon  the  ground  that 
crime  had  decreased,  a  Motion  was  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  8. 
Crawford),  that  the  Act  of  1835  be  repeal- 
ed. Crime  had  decreased,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated.  But  what  was  the  speeeh 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  far 
Yorkshire  in  resisting  that  Motion  * 


than    tho   enactments  of  tho 
l&W.     Tho  otFonoos  in   Irv 
reported   by   the    police   wo1 
10.22.V      It   is  said  this   m» 
ineffectual.      Judging  from 
demur  to  that  statement.     L 
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"  I  must  express  my  regret  that  His  Majesty** 
Ministers  cannot  reconcile  it  with  their  sense  of 
duty  to  assent  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  GentlsV 
man  at  this  time.  The  House  will  roooUoot,  that 
in  1833  and  1834  the  state  of  Ireland  was  Malt 
that  tho  llouso  felt  itself  bound  to  pass  two  laws 
of  a  very  stringent  and  coercive  character.  I  will 
not  now  discuss  the  propriety  of  those  measures, 
or  inquire  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds  cat 
which  they  were  submitted  to  Parliament.  la  fta* 
year  1835,  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Melbonna) 
thought  he  was  justified  in  proposing  a  msasava 
of  a  less  severe  and  stringent  character,  and  wtteav 
by  extending  over  a  larger  period  of  time,  wool? 
avoid  the  objection  of  frequent  renewal.  His  «av 
aotment,  then,  was  for  a  period  of  five  ; 
Parliament  having  taken  all  the 

into  consideration,  I  think  it  would  be  < 

ingly  inconvenient  and  improper,  instead  of  watt- 
ing for  tho  expiration  of  that  period,  to  go  into 
the  question  with  a  view  to  the  cancelling  tho  aft. 
rangements  which  were  then  made.  1  admit  that 
my  hon.  Friend  did  express  his  dissent  from  tfcs) 
measure  at  the  time  it  was  introduced;  but  I 
think  T  may  add,  that  it  passed  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  his  beine  almost  the  oatjr 
dissentient  voice.  My  hon.  Friend  has  told  «a 
that  the  measure  has  been  a  dead  letter.  I  aam 
happy  to  say  that  the  ixoTernment  has  not  bean 
called  on  to  art  upon  it.  Yet.  though  I  trust  I  aai 
warranted  in  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  in  fta 
present  «tate  of  Ireland  of  a  very  menacing  a? 
damrervm  character,  1  cannot  flatter  myself  thai 
thine*  have  aajnm_attaiao£  to  such  an  extraor- 
dinary decree  ^^"•kukui,  that,  consicVriaf 
what   chaiu  It?***  OPCur»  tD*   "" 
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and  learned  Member  for  Cork  ?  Haying 
supported  the  Bill  in  1835,  he  joined  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  resisting  its  repeal. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said,  "  The 
object  is  to  prevent  rather  than  to  punish." 
It  is  precisely  on  that  ground  that  I  re- 
commend the  present  measure.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said — 

"  The  object  of  the  Act  in  question  is  to  pre- 
vent rather  than  to  punish.  It  does  not  take 
away  trial  by  jury ;  but  it  allows  barristers  of  a 
certain  standing  to  be  called  in  to  try  the  cases 
which  may  arise.  I  am  ready  to  take  my  share  of 
any  odium  that  may  attach  to  the  continuance  of 
this  Act — it  protects  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
tho  poorer  class  of  disturbers.  I,  for  one,  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  were  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  consent  to  its  repeal." 

Yes;  "  the  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  pre- 
vent rather  than  to  punish."  That  is 
tho  very  ground  upon  which  I  recom- 
mend the  present  measure  —  the  same 
ground  which  Mr.  O'Connell  took  in  re- 
sisting the  repeal  of  the  measure  of  1835. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proceed- 
ed to  observe,  that  the  measure  did  not 
take  away  trial  by  jury — that  it  proposed 
that  barristers,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
should  try  certain  offences.  Instead  of 
barristers,  we  propose  that  offences  should 
be  tried  under  this  Act  by  the  judges  of 
the  land.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  was  ready  to  take  his  share 
of  any  odium  arising  from  the  continuance 
of  the  Bill,  for  it  protected  the  people 
of  Ireland  against  the  poorer  classes  of 
disturbers;  and  on  that  ground  I  support 
the  present  measure.  The  number  of 
crimes  had  fallen  in  the  ratio  I  have 
shown  down  to  1837;  and  in  1838  the 
number  was  4,900;  in  1840,  4,600. 
Then  the  Act  expired.  During  the  whole 
Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  until 
within  nine  months  of  its  close,  their  Go- 
vernment had  the  powers  of  an  Act  more 
stringent  in  its  machinery  than  the  Bill 
which  wc  are  now  discussing;  and  although 
the  penalties  were  in  some  instances  less 
severe,  yet  this  is  a  matter  of  detail  quite 
open  to  future  discussion.  In  1837  they 
resisted  a  Motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act; 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  joined  them,  characteriz- 
ing the  Act  as  a  protection  of  the  people 
against  the  poorer  disturbers.  The  num- 
ber of  outrages  which  had  been,  as  I 
have  stated,  4,600  in  1840,  began  to  rise 
igain  in  1841 — they  amounted  to  5,361; 
*  1842  the  number  of  offences  was  6,535; 
^843,  5,875;  in  1844,  6,327;  in  1845, 
*5.  Observe,  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
*4)  and  his  Colleagues  have  adminis- 


tered  the  affairs  of  Ireland  during  five 
years  without  a  measure  of  this  description. 
We  have  relied  upon  the  ordinary  law  . 
and  the  constitutional  authorities.  Dur- 
ing five  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration, except  for  a  short  period 
in  1841,  they  had  a  stringent  Act  for  the 
repression  of  crime;  crime  diminished; 
and  when  the  proposition  was  made  in 
consequence  to  repeal  the  Act,  they  de- 
liberately refused  to  consent  to  that  propo- 
sition. On  the  ground  of  political  neces- 
sity they  were  forced  to  adopt  the  measure; 
and  they  felt  themselves,  on  the  same 
ground,  constrained  to  oppose  its  repeal.  I 
do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  intrude  on 
this  House  other  authorities  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  noble  Lord  opposite; 
but  I  cannot  overlook  declarations  made  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  within  the 
last  two  months  in  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular measure.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bath 
referred  to  some  such  authorities.  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  as  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  I  have  been  reminded  that 
in  the  course  of  this  Session  I  myself  have 
declared  that  with  reference  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  we  ought  to  legislate  with  a 
view  to  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  and 
even  their  prejudices.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  and  others  had  referred  to  this 
sentiment  with  commendation;  and  some 
Gentleman  said  that  similar  expressions 
had  been  used  by  Mr.  Fox.  Now  allow 
me  to  remark  that  tho  first  Coercion  Act 
was  brought  in  by  Lord  Grey,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  not  only  profes- 
sing his  principles,  but  through  his  whole 
life  steadily  acting  up  to  them.  The  se- 
cond Bill  of  that  nature  was  introduced  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne — the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  being  Home  Secretary  —  Lord 
Holland  (who  was  referred  to  as  having 
entered  a  protest  against  some  such  mea- 
sure at  an  earlier  period)  giving  his  sanc- 
tion to  its  introduction;  while  the  ne- 
cessity, as  I  contend,  for  such  a  measure, 
was  not  then  nearly  so  strong  as  now. 
The  last  surviving  Colleague  of  Mr.  Fox  is 
Lord  Lansdowne;  and  I  cannot  be  deceived 
as  to  his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  It  is 
not  regular  to  refer  to  what  occurs  else- 
where; but  I  was  present  and  myself  heard 
Lord  Lansdowne  say  that  the  necessity  of 
this  measure  was  fully  established — that 
whatever  might  be  the  character  of  mea- 
sures of  conciliation  which  might  be  intro- 
duced, social  or  political,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  measure  should  be  their 
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On  the  departure  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Ed- 
ward Owen,  a  successor  was  appointed, 
whose  high  character,  eminent  services, 
and  qualifications,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
fit  for  the  difficult  duties  which  I  foresaw 
we  should  have  to  discharge;  and  it  was 
with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
I  found  myself  acting  under  Admiral  Sir 
Byam  Martin,  who  now,  by  seniority  of 
rank,  became  chief  of  the  Commission.  I 
immediately  transmitted  to  him  all  the  pa- 
pers and  documents  relating  to  the  inquiry. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  1842,  I  received 
from  Sir  Byam  Martin  a  minute,  dated 
that  day,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
and  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  the 
House,  because  it  shows  the  approbation 
and  concurrence  which  the  lately  appoint- 
ed chief  expressed  in  the  previous  proceed- 
ings, and  his  adhesion  to  the  proposed 
arrangements  ;  thus  proving  the  perfect 
harmony  and  unanimity  which  reigned 
throughout  between  the  two  distinguished 
Admirals  and  myself.  [The  gallant  Officer 
read  the  minute,  which  was  in  entire  con- 
formity with  his  statements.]  With  re- 
spect to  the  objections  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Commission,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  third  member,  whether  the  noble  Lord 
or  any  other  person  who  had  previously 
been  connected  with  this  investigation, 
and  which  he  complains  of  as  unfair  to 
Mr.  Warner;  we  expressly  stipulated  that 
wc  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  any  previous  proceedings  or  persons. 
Wo  foresaw,  distinctly,  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  connect  us  with  previous 
experiments,  said  to  have  been  successful, 
but  of  which  no  documentary  proof  could 
bo  found,  and  which  were  stated  to  have 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  some  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  men  now  no  more. 
We  undertook  this  as  a  new  Commission, 
the  tonus  and  composition  of  which  were, 
aa  1  have  said,  expressly  assented  to,  in 
writing,  by  Mr.  Warner.  We  stated,  that 
if  his  subsequent  demands  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Commission  were  deemed  ad- 
visable, we  were  ready  to  withdraw;  but 
that  having  commenced  our  labours  in  con- 
formity with  those  engagements,  wo  would 
either  proceed  undisturbed  by  any  altera- 
tion of  the  Commission,  to  complete  the 
duty  intrusted  to  us,  or  resign.  Soon 
after  Sir  Jiyam  Martin's  appointment,  he, 
unfortunately,  became  consii  bly  indis- 
posed ;  and.  under  thos*  nces, 
it  appeared  to  the  Maste  •*  the 
Ordnance,  that  if  the  tin  ** 
Sir  Byam  Martin's  hea? 
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the  investigation  from  proceeding,  it  wosli 
be  necessary  to  appoint  another  Cotnmis* 
sioner;  and,  accordingly,  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray intended  in  that  case  to  give  me  SB- 
other  Colleague.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Staffordshire  denies,  and 
not  permit  me  to  correct  him,  thai  the  i 
tention  to  appoint  another  Cc 
had  reference  only  to  the  unfa 
state  of  Sir  Byam  Martin's  health.  I 
shall  set  the  noble  Lord  right,  bj  : 
from  Sir  George  Murray's  letter  of 
27th  of  March,  1842,  which  I  hold  in  mj 
hand : — 

"  As  Sir  Byam  Martin's  health  is 
stored,  and  the  apprehension  of  delay  on" 
count  has  ceased,  the  motive  for  Mr.  ^~ 
suggestion  ceases  also  ;  for  it  must  be  obrio—  at 
every  one,  that  it  is  both  for  the  interest  of  tss 
public,  and  fair  towards  Mr.  Warner,  that  the  is* 
relitigation  should  be  continuous,  and  that  H 
should  be  begun  and  finished  by  the  same  Cast- 
mission,  if  that  can  possibly  be  effected." 

Sir  Byam  Martin's  health  having  happily 
been  speedily  re-established,  we  met  asi 
addressed  conjointly  to  Mr.  Warner  s>  1st* 
ter,  dated  April  4th,  1842,  stating— 

"  That  we  are  ready  to  proceed  in  the  investi- 
gation of  your  discoveries  with  as  little  delay  as 
may  bo  consistent  with  our  instructions— -that  it 
is  our  intention,  first,  to  have  your  *  long;  raaga* 
exhibited,  and  afterwards  a  practical  illnsli  alieai 
of  the  effect  of  tho  'invisible  shells;' 
cases  the  materials  to  be  prepared  on  such  a  i 
as  you  may  deem  to  bo  necessary  for  real  : 
vice." 

And  further  requiring  to  know  what  aaa 
ance  Mr.  Warner  might  deem  necessa 
To  this  we  received,  on  the  evening  of  i 
13th,  from  Mr.  Warner,  a  letter 
the  11th,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  from  which  I  read,  fir 
brevity,  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  You  express  a  desire  to  see  an  exhibition  af 
the  power*  of  my  *  long  range '  first,  and  than 
some  practical  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  ay 

1  invisible  shells.' 

41  With  resrard  to  the  reversal  of  the  order  ia 
which  the  invert israt ion  was  commenced,  I  do  sat 
think  it  advisable.  A*  I  hare  already  < 
my  explanation.-*,  with  reference  to  the  *in 
shell*,'  to  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Owen  ai 
Howard  Douglas,  I  think  it  hotter  to  e© 
that  investigation  lir^t .  and  then  proceed  to  the 
'  long  range.*  If  an  experiment  is  insisted  spss\ 
I  am  <i"if*  "*epared  to  make  one,  and  enesoss, 
aoce-1  '  our  request,  an  estimate  of  the  at** 
ha1"  '4  well  as  I  can,  in  the  ahs«*es  sf 

an  *  what  you  require fc  ■*■'  ^ 

I  hi  yonr  conside*-*  ~  i 
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Ordnance,  the  Senior  Naval  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, <fcc. 

"  With  such  testimony  as  to  the  actual  power 
of  explosion  under  my  control,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion worthy  the  consideration  of  Government, 
whether  a  repetition  of  an  experiment  of  an  ex- 
plosive character  may  not  incur  unnecessary  ex- 
]>cnse  and  loss  of  time,  besides  the  risk  of  attract- 
ing public  notice,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  un- 
avoidable, whatever  precautions  may  be  taken. 

"  But  I  must  here  stipulate  that  in  the  event  of 
the  experiments  (with  the  invisible  shells)  prov- 
ing successful,  I  have  to  bo  paid  the  sum  finally 
agreed  upon,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  money  for 
the  invisible  shells,  will  forthwith  proceed  to  de- 
monstrate the  power  of  the  long  range." 

Thus  the  House  will  perceive  that  whilst 
our  main  object  was  to  get  to  the  "  long 
range,"  and  that  Mr.  Warner  had  heen 
distinctly  told  by  us  that  we  had  no  power, 
whatever,  to  enter  on  the  question  of 
guarantee  or  remuneration,  and  that  al- 
though he  had  expressly  assented  to  ar- 
rangements which  left  that  matter  exclu- 
sively to  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  now  positively  refused  to  enter 
on  experiments  at  all,  unless  we  gave  some 
guarantee  or  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  as  to  the  remuneration  he  de- 
manded. On  the  16th  of  April  the  Commis- 
sion addressed  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract,  to  Mr.  Warner;  and  as  this 
contained  u  distinct  specification  of  the  ex- 
periments we  desired  to  witness,  it  is  im- 
portant that  I  should  refer  to  the  more 
material  passages  of  that  letter.  The  gal- 
lant Officer  read  from  the  Parliamentary 
Papers,  p.  18,  the  passage  he  referred  to, 
ami  of  which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal points : — 

"  We  therefore  readily  assent  to  your  wish  that 
the  invisible  shells  may  be  first  tried;  but  our  re- 
port must  embrace  both  classes  of  experiments, 
and  cannot  be  made  until  both  have  been  con- 
cluded. 

44  You  say  in  your  letter  now  before  us,  '  I, 
however,  submit  to  your  consideration  whether 
thi.s  expense  might  not  bo  avoided,  when  I  can  re- 
fer, as  eye-witnesses  of  an  experiment,  to  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance,  the  Senior  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Secretary  at  War,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Lord 
Ingestre.' 

•*  If  we  were  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  opinions  of 
others,  our  commission  would  be  an  absurdity; 
and  we  frankly  tell  you  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  any  thing  which  has 
hitherto  occurred. 

"  To  us,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  experiments 
have  been  made  either  on  a  scale,  or  under  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  a  manner,  to  warrant  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
you  call  invisible  shells,  is  applicable,  or  practica- 
ble, under  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
real  service  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  long  range, 
to  which  we  attach,  from  your  own  assertions  of 
its  prodigious  powers,  a  degree  of  importance  in- 


finitely beyond  any  that  can  be  assigned  to  any 
submarine  mines  or  fougasses,  whatever  be  the 
force  of  the  explosive  composition  they  contain,  or 
the  mode  of  action  ;  wo  having  nothing  but  state- 
ments which  you  made  of  a  power  so  astonishing 
and  omnipotent  as  must,  by  your  own  admission, 
be  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it 
— nothing,  therefore,  can  satisfy  us  but  practical 
proofs  on  a  large  scale,  and  under  circumstances 
common  to  land  and  sea  service  in  time  of  war. 
(Signed)        "  T.  Btam  Martin, 

"  Howard  Douglas." 

With  respect  to  the  vessel  or  hulk,  against 
which  the  experiments  were  to  he  tried, 
wo  acquainted  Mr.  Warner  that  we  could 
not  consent  to  his  proposition  to  provide, 
or  cause  to  be  constructed,  the  hulk  against 
which  he  was  to  try  his  alleged  powers. 
We  intimated  to  him,  that  we  charged  our- 
selves with  this,  as  with  every  thing  else 
that  the  puhlic  could  provide  without  pry- 
ing into  his  secret ;  and  that  conducting 
the  experiments  in  a  real  service  manner, 
he  would  not  he  permitted  to  communicate 
with,  or  go  nearer  the  vessel  to  he  de- 
stroyed, than  he  would  he  allowed  to  hoard 
or  approach  an  enemy's  ship ;  that  when 
he  reported  himself  ready,  we  should  con- 
vey the  hulks  to  the  locality  selected  for 
the  experiments  ;  and  that  the  movement 
or  traction  of  the  vessel  to  he  attacked  in 
motion,  would  he  managed  hy  the  Commis- 
sion, and  not  dragged  by  the  assailants  to 
certain  destruction.  The  noble  Lord  de- 
nies that  Mr.  Warner  insisted  on  providing 
the  vessel  himself.  The  nohle  Lord  is 
again  in  error,  as  the  "  Estimate,' '  trans- 
mitted to  us  hy  Mr.  Warner  in  his  letter 
of  the  11th  of  April,  will  show.  I  now 
come  to  some  other  assertions  made  hy 
Mr.  Warner,  which  I  shall  characterize 
hy  no  other  term,  than  that  of  heing 
wholly  and  entirely  groundless;  and  which, 
as  1  am  not  fond  of  handying  strong  words, 
I  shall  at  once  dispose  of : — 

"  Sir  Howard,  in  a  very  peremptory  manner, 
told  me  I  must  disclose  my  secret  agent,  and  ex- 
plain its  nature,  properties,  and  composition,  as 
well  as  exhibit  and  explain  my  mode  of  operation. 
This  I  at  once  declined,  when  Sir  Howard  said, 
without  such  disclosure  he  could  not  recommend 
my  inventions  to  Her  Majesty's  Government."— 
Extract  of  a  Statement  which  appeared  in  The 
Times,  Morning  Post,  Naval  and  Military  Ga- 
zette. 

To  this,  I  adduce  first  the  Minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  19th  day  of  April,  1842, 
annexed  to  our  Report,  in  conformity  with 
Articles  4  and  5  of  the  Master  Gene- 
ral's Memorandum  of  the  22nd  January, 
1842:— 

"  Present :  —  Admiral  Sir  T.  Byam  Martin, 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas. 
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•'  Having  at  our  last  meeting,  on  the  10th  in- 
stant, decided  upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Warner's  letter  of  the  1 1  th,  he  was  appointed  to 
meet  us,  this  day,  at  three  o'clock. 

"  Mr.  Warner  was  called  in,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing paragraphs  read  to  him  : 

"  You  have  desired  in  your  letter  of  the  11th 
instant  to  stipulate  for  a  reward  for  the  disclosure 
of  your  secret,  and  remuneration  of  your  expenses, 
if  your  inventions  are  proved  to  our  satisfaction. 

"  The  letter  now  about  to  be  delivered  to  you  is 
in  answer  to  yours,  in  which  you  are  informed 
that  wo  have  no  authority  to  entertain  any  such 
pro|K>sition.  We  think  it  right  to  tell  you  this 
before  we  ask  any  questions,  in  order  that  you 
may  exercise  your  own  discretion  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  will  annwer  them. 

"  Mr.  Warner  made  no  objection  to  the  ques- 
tions being  put. 

"  We  then  read  to  him  this  paragraph,  viz., 
'Before  we  proceed  to  ask  any  questions  respecting 
the  practical  application  of  your  inventions,  wo 
think  it  right  again  to  warn  you  not  to  impart  to 
us  any  part  of  what  you  term  your  secret ;  if  you 
do  so,  it  will  bo  your  own  fault,  and  contrary  to 
our  wishes.  You  will  therefore  decline  to  answer 
«niiy  questions  you  may  think  objectionable." ' 

The  House  will  perceive  from  this,  that  in 
our  letters  to  Mr.  Warner,  and  in  all  our 
meetings  with  him,  we  invariably  charged 
liim  not  to  answer  any  question,  or  say 
anything  that  could  in  the  least  tend  to 
divulge  any  part  of  his  secret,  and  that  we 
as  invariably  acquainted  him  that  wo  had 
no  authority  to  entertain  any  proposition 
or  stipulation  relating  to  remuneration. 
Two  days  after  this  meeting  we  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Warner,  dated  Clarence 
Chambers,  1-,  llaymarket,  19th  April, 
1842,  which  proves  that  after  everything 
was  prepared,  he  did  refuse  to  come  to  the 
point,  unless  wo  made  promises  or  gave 
guarantees  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  assented.  He 
fcaid — 

44  As  I  made  this  the  basis  of  my  offer  to  Ilor 
Majesty's  (iovorniiicnt,  1  li'el  it  iiujiossihle  to  pro- 
<»<M'd  any  further  until  you  have  rwcived  authority 
to  promise  me,  on  the  part  ot  the(iovernment,  the 
remuneration  1  ask,  in  the  event  of  my  proving  to 
your  satisfaction  my  ability  to  effect  what  I  have 
unfolded  in  the  document  to  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  refer.'' 

On  the  20 th  of  May,  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Warner,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
letter  of  the  VM\i  of  May,  and  stating — 

"  Our  function*  bavin:;  ceased  by  your  '  finally' 
declining  to  proceed  to  the  experiments  u|mui 
which  we  were  prepared  to  enter  (unless  under  a 
guarantee,  which  we  are  not  authorized  to  give), 
we  should  have  confined  ourselves  simply  to  an 
intimation  of  the  transmission  of  your  letter  to  the 
Master  (Jeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  wcr*  "f  not  for 
that   passage  in   it  wherein  you  wr  i  to 

your  candour,  whether  1  have  lie  0 

many  un]w>rtaiit  disclosures  to  yo« 

"  To  this  api»eal  we  give  a  dec, 


only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  I 
ginaily  constituted." 

The  noble  Lord  makes  ft 
against  the  Commission,  that  the 
of  what  passed  between  the  Co 
and  Mr.  Warner  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1842,  were  written  unfairly,  after  the 
meeting,  instead  of  being  taken  down  at 
the  time  in  his  presence  and  with  his 
knowledge.  This  is  another  error  i 
the  many  into  which  the  noble  Lord 
been  led  by  his  client,  and  another  injus- 
tice he  has  done  to  the  Commission,  by 
believing  this,  to  their  prejudice.  The 
whole  of  the  minutes,  questions,  and  an- 
swers, annexed  to  the  proceedings  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  refers,  were  written  down 
at  the  time  by  Sir  Byam  Martin,  as  en- 
joined by  our  instructions,  in  the  ; 
of  Mr.  Warner,  with  his  knowli  _ 
without  any  appearance  or  expression  of 
objection.  The  noble  Lord  complains  that 
these  minutes  should  have  been  produced ! 
Why,  he  moved  for  the  production  of  f 
papers  :  the  minutes  of  the 
were  inseparably  connected,  by 
structions,  with  the  despatches  of 
they  were  enclosures;  and  the  < 
had  no  alternative  but  to  give  all  or 
This  brought  to  light  the  affair  of  the  Mm- 
tilus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  two  French 
privateers  off  Folkestone,  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  adverted,  as  to  a  fact  that 
should  have  satisfied  us.  [The  hon,  lienv 
ber  appended  here  a  long  note  to  show  Mr. 
Warner's  assertion  that  he  had  destroyed 
two  French  vessels  with  all  their  crews 
had  been  inquired  into;  and  that  no  trace 
whatever  of  any  such  destruction  could  lie 
found  either  at  the  Admiralty  or  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  under  which  Mr.  Warner 
alleged  he  was  employed  at  the  time  in  the 
Nautilus.]  Then  Mr.  Warner  has  stated, 
and  the  noble  Lord  seems  to  believe  it,  that 
I  made  observations  which  led  Mr.  Warner 
to  suppose  that  after  he  had  proved  all  he 
professed  to  do,  he  should  receive  no  I 
iteration — that  I  made  remarks  from 
to  timo  to  the  effect,  that  after  the  < 
sure  should  have  been  made  by  him,  what 
was  to  prevent  me  from  asking  400.00W. 
for  the  secret  ?  I  positively  deny  that  any 
such  conversation  took  place.  The  whole 
of  the  questions  put  that  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception ^  +hosc  which  followed  incidentally 
from  -»«Bnce  to  the  affair  of  the  two 

priv*  off  Folkestone,  w-  -  *n*. 
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document,  to  which,  as  I  now  perceive, 
Sir  By  am  Martin  affixed  at  the  time  the 
following  minute  : — 

"  Mr.  Warner  has  been  treated  with  great  fa- 
vour and  indulgence  ;  and  if  all  the  sanguine  pro- 
jectors who  may  be  expected  to  present  their  con- 
trivances, are  to  have  them  proved  at  the  public 
expense,  and  with  stipulated  promises  of  reward, 
the  national  revenue  would  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  meet  their  demands.  "  T.  B.  M." 

I  transmitted  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1844,  Mr.  Warner's  assertions,  as  above' 
to  Sir  Byam  Martin,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing answer  : — 

"  During  the  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  be 
joined  with  you  in  that  duty,  I  can  safely  say  that 
no  conversation  of  the  nature  stated  in  his  letter 
ever  took  place  in  my  presence  ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
saw,  the  whole  bearing  of  your  conduct  towards 
Mr.  Warner,  was  the  reverse  of  what  is  described 
in  his  published  letter. 

"  So  far  from  desiring  to  procure  from  Mr. 
Warner  a  knowledge  of  his  secret,  you  cordially 
agreed  with  rae  in  forbidding  him  to  answer  any 
question  that  could  have  the  least  tendency  to 
dTaw  from  him  any  thing  leading  to  its  disclosure. 
You  will  no  doubt  recollect,  that  in  order  to  give 
this  warning  the  greater  force,  I  committed  it  to 
writing,  and  read  it  to  Mr.  Warner  before  any 
question  was  asked  of  him.  This  I  trust  will  ap- 
pear in  the  papers  which,  by  his  desire,  are  about 
to  be  laid  before  the  public. 

"  No  projector  was  ever  more  favoured  by  the 
Government  ;  ho  had  every  assistance  offered  to 
him — men,  vessels,  and  materials,  free  of  all  charge; 
and  I  can  confidently  assert,  that  he  received  from 
us  every  fair  consideration  and  attention.  —  Ever 
truly  yours,  "  T.  Byam  Martin." 

In  reply  to  the  many  insinuations  or  asser- 
tions that  the  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance attributed  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  proceedings  to  any  error  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission,  or  that  we  had 
acted  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  his  instructions,  or  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  disapproved  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  letters  which  were  received  from  the 
Master  General,*  approving  of  having  re- 
fused Mr.  Warner's  proposition,  as  wholly  at 
variance  with  his  (the  Master  General's) 
Memorandum,  and  with  the  arrangements 
to  which  Mr.  Warner  had  assented;  that 
we  had  judged  rightly  in  what  we  had  done; 
that  he  (the  Master  General)  had  no  autho- 
rity for  such  a  preliminary  guarantee  as 
Mr.  Warner  now  requires,  nor  would  re- 
commend such  a  proposition  to  the  Go- 
vernment; and  Sir  George  Murray,  more- 
over, communicated  this  to  Mr.  Warner 
himself  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  July, 
1842  :— 
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•  In  his  published  pamphlet  the  gallant  Officer 
Boded  here  the  letters  referred  to. 
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"  Ordnance  Office,  4th  July,  1842. 

"  Sir — Since  receiving  your  letter  of  the  1  st  in- 
stant, I  have  reperused  the  original  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  me  with  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  seemed  to  me  that  Government  might 
proceed  with  regard  to  your  discovery.  You  were 
informed  of  the  contents  of  that  paper,  and  have, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  copy  of  it.  It  was  submitted 
by  me  in  the  outset  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  it  having 
received  his  sanction,  I  proceeded,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  act  upon  it. 

"  I  retain  tho  opinion  I  had  then  formed,  that 
the  mode  of  proceeding  suggested  by  the  memo- 
randum above-mentioned,  is  one  which  is  fair  and 
just  both  towards  yourself  and  towards  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  I  have  no  authority  to  pursue  any  other 
course. 

"  The  perfect  knowledge  which  you  possess  of 
the  nature  of  your  discovery,  and  of  the  result  of 
the  various  trials  to  which  you  have  seen  it  sub- 
jected, may  have  satisfied  your  mind  fully  of  the 
great  power  of  the  agent  which  you  employ,  of 
the  safety  and  facility  of  its  application,  and  of  the 
high  valuo  of  your  secret  to  any  country  which  ob- 
tains the  exclusive  possession  of  it.  But  before 
the  Government  of  this  country  can  pledge  itself 
to  a  remuneration  so  large  as  tliat  which  you 
claim,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should  obtain 
some  practical  evidence  that  the  opinions  and  ex- 
pectations which  you  yourself  entertain  with  regard 
to  your  discovery  rest  upon  solid  grounds,  and 
have  been  formed  after  a  lull  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject. 

(Signed)  "  G.  Murray." 

On  the  25th  of  April,  we  reported  to  the 
Master  General  that  our  proceedings,  in 
the  investigation  of  Mr.  Warner's  alleged 
discoveries,  had  heen  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close,  by  his  refusing  to  observe  the  terms 
and  conditions  to  which  he  had  assented; 
and  we  made  the  following  report,  to  which 
I  now  particularly  request  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  claim  the  support  of  Her 
Majesty '8  Government,  in  adhering  to  the 
resolution  which  we  finally  came  to,  and 
which  Her  Majesty's  late  Government 
determined  to  observe  :  — 

14  That  Mr.  Warner  should  be  pushed  to  submit 
immediately  to  extensive  experiments  with  the 
4  long  range/  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  to  prove 
that  tho  *  long  range*  can  be  applied,  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  users  ;  that  these  astounding  powers 
may  be  safely  and  accurately  directed :  that  if  he 
shall  effectually  destroy  a  work  and  its  defences, 
and  a  hulk  or  hulks  at  that  distance ;  if  he  can 
prove  that  this  may  bo  effected  at  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather,  by 
exhibiting  it,  first  directly  from  the  leeward,  and 
then  directly  from  the  windward  of  the  ship  or 
fort  to  be  destroyed ;  we  shall  report  that  he  has 
made  an  omnipotent  discovery,  which  will  place 
him  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
entitle  him  to  liberal  reward  for  a  discovery  of 
such  immense  magnitude  and  importance,  as  to 
be,  in  Mr.  Warner's  own  words,  '  perfectly  incre- 
dible.'" 

But  after  having  devoted  a  life  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  such  matters,  I  avow  my 
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entire  incredulity,  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  such  power,  or  if  it  did  exist,  the  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  the  "long  range." 
The  noble  Lord  has  spoken  of  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  modern  inven- 
tions, and  which,  in  his  judgment,  classes 
Mr.  Warner  with  the  sages  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted — for  gas,  railways,  and, 
I  think,  the  noble  Lord  said  steam,  and 
far  superior  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
This  leads  me,  likewise,  unexpectedly  and 
off-hand,  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  noble  Lord's  philosophy,  and  I  think  I 
said  credulity.  It  is  true,  that  gas  for  il- 
luminating our  streets,  and  the  giant  power 
of  steam,  are  now  effecting,  what  would 
have  been  deemed  impossible  and  visionary 
half  a  contury  ago.  But  these  agents  are 
latent  powers  of  nature,  set  free  by  disco- 
veries made,  and  gradual  improvements, 
pursued,  through  the  paths  of  science. 
Gas  is  distilled  from  coal — steam  vapour- 
ised  from  water  ;  and  these  most  useful 
and  powerful  agents  act  according  to  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature.  But  Mr.  War- 
ner asserts  a  power  which  sets  the  most 
important  laws  of  nature  at  defiance.  Gra- 
vitation, by  which  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  maintained — resistance,  by  which 
some  of  tho  most  benign  purposes  of  Pro- 
vidence are  accomplished,  are  nothing  to 
Mr.  Warner.  When  Colonel  Chalmers,  a 
member  of  the  late  Commission,  cautioned 
Mr.  Warner  of  tho  prodigious  powers  of 
resistance  to  his  long  range,  ho  ex- 
claimed,* "  Who  can  frame  laws  to  govern 
a  force  which  has  never  before  been  heard 
of — a  force  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
that  of  gunpowder  ?"  More  was  urged  by 
tho  Colonel,  but,  as  he  says,  Mr.  Warner 
was  too  dogmatical  to  reason  with.  Who 
can  frame  laws  to  control  Biich  a  force  as 
Mr.  Warner  imagines  ?  Why,  the  Al- 
mighty Maker  of  the  universe.  Does  tho 
noble  Lord  not  know,  that  tho  doctrine 
which  excludes  resistance,  would  assign 
powers  of  range  to  projectiles  surpassing 
infinitely  any  that  has  over  been  attained, 
or  can  bo  reached  'i  A  projectile,  whose 
random  range  is  about  1,300  yards,  with  a 
velocity  of  600  feet  per  second,  would  range 
three  times  as  far,  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  ;  and  this,  which,  with 
moderate  velocities,  is  ns  their  squares,  in- 
creases in  a  higher  ratio  with  greater  cele- 
rities. When  a  projectile  is  forced  through 
the   atmosphero    with   a  velocity  greater 
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than  that  with  which  air  can  rash  into  a. 
vacant  space  (and  which,  in  a  mean  stale 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  is  about  1,400 
feet  in  a  second),  a  vacuum  is  formed  lie- 
hind  the  projectile,  by  which  the  i 
suddenly  and  greatly  increases.  It 
to  a  higher  ratio  with  a  greater  i  ~ 
and  a  solid  shot  projected  with  3,000  feet 
velocity,  which  would  range  only  about 
3,000  yards,  would,  by  the  parabolic  theory, 
attain  to  forty  times  as  far  !  This,  I 
think,  must  be  the  theory  of  the  "long 
range."  It  is  precisely  because  Mr.  War- 
ner s  alleged  projectile  force  is,  as  he  says, 
a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  gun- 
powder, that  it  would  be  met  by  a  resisting 
force  greater  in  an  increased  ratio,  oy 
which  the  projectile  would  be  opposed,  eon- 
trolled,  and  reduced  to  moderate  relocities, 
and  limited  ranges.  We  possess  in  gun- 
powder a  greater  force  than  we  require, 
We  reject  the  random  use  of  it,  to  gam  as> 
curacy.  The  mighty  power  by  whieh  one 
of  the  cliffs  of  Albion  was  recently  blown 
into  the  sea,  and  the  Royal  George  out  of 
it,  is  more  than  adequate  to  any  that  war 
requires,  or  can  be  used  with  advantage  in 
projectiles.  A  shot  discharged  with  grant 
initial  velocity  is,  by  the  resistance  to  its 
flight,  reduced,  after  passing  over  certain 
spaces,  to  the  celerity  which  it  would  havu, 
at  that  point,  if  projected  with  a  lesser 
charge,  that  is,  with  a  moderate  Telocity, 
The  greatest  range  that  ever  yet  has  bean 
attained  was  by  the  mortar  or  howitser, 
tho  trophy  that  now  stands  in  St.  Jamesvs 
Park,  which  throw  a  shell  filled  with  lend 
about  three  miles  into  Cadis,  but  with  sash 
random  effect  as  to  do  little  or  : 


By  using  the  denser  metal,  lead,  that  rang! 
was  procured,  and  the  momentum  ofttn 


•  Parliamentary  Papers, 
ii»ga,  pago  14,  lino  10. 


shell,  so  filled,  augmented.  A 
13-inch  shell  filled  with  lead  discharged 
from  a  mortar  with  the  full  charge,  maybe 
projected  about  as  far  as  the  Cadis  mortar 
threw  its  shell.  I  do  not  say  that  greatsr 
ranges  may  not  be  attained;  but  takmgths 
relation  between  tho  calibre  and  the  pro- 
jectile, length,  magnitude,  and  weight  ef 
gun,  charge  and  elevation,  and  applying 
these  to  compute  the  powers  of  arauery  of 
6ize  beyond  any  thing  at  ]>resent  in  use,  or 
that  can  possibly  bo  used  in  war,  no  great 
increase,  even  of  random  range,  could  he 
obtained,  by  increasing  the  magnitude  ef 
tb<  '  to  almost  anv  sise, 
*.  %«i4  ijg  a  random 
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of  chances,  might  require  experiments  or 
practice  of  twenty  years'  duration,  be- 
fore a  vessel  could  be  touched,  if  such  a 
long  range,  by  any  projectile  power,  were 
physically  possible.  My  life  has  been  de- 
voted in  a  great  degree  to  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  I  assert,  that  it  is  physically 
impracticable  to  procure  a  range  of  six 
miles  by  any  projectile  force.  Mr.  Warner 
first  asserted  that  his  long  range  was  not 
a  projectile :  he  has  since  asserted  that  it  is. 
But  it  may  be  a  balloon,  or  a  kite :  if  so  it 
is  old,  and  nothing  worth.*  It  may  be  a 
compound  of  projection  and  propulsion. 
This  were  still  more  ridiculous.  I  have 
said,  that  we  possess  in  gunpowder  explo- 
sive force  quite  adequate  to  effect  what 
Mr.  Warner  asserts  in  his  invisible  shells, 
and  more  than  sufficient  as  a  projectile 
force.  Captain  Harvey  of  the  Navy,  soon 
after  I  made  this  observation,  exhibited 
very  sufficient  proofs  of  this  in  his  Yery  in- 
genious experiments,  in  which  he  destroyed 
a  vessel  quite  as  expertly  and  effectually  as 
Mr.  Warner  did  at  Brighton;  and  I  believe 
no  other  agent  was  used  than  gunpowder 
and,  perhaps,  some  "  ready-light"  match. 
I  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Warner  may  have 
hit  upon  some  explosive  compound  more 
potent  than  gunpowder,  and  some  improved 
mode  of  causing  it  to  explode,  either  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  action;  but  as  to 
the  modus  operandi,  so  far  from  there  be- 
ing anything  new  in  Mr.  Warner's  process, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  work  published  at 
Paris  five  and  twenty  years  ago — "  Me- 
moire  sur  les  Mines  Flottantes  et  les  Pe- 
tards Flottans,  ou  Machines  Infernales 
Maritimes ;  par  Montgery,  Officier  de 
Marine"  containing  a  history  of  many 
different  modes  of  blowing  up  ships  by 
marine  fougasses  from  very  early  times. 
This  work  has  for  its  frontispiece,  the  de- 
struction of  a  vessel  by  an  invisible  shell 
loaded  with  gunpowder,  which  did  its  work 
more  effectually  than  in  the  case  of  the 
John  o'  Gaunt.  Mr.  Montgery  details  in 
this  work,  different  processes  for  blockad- 
ing vessels  in  bays  or  harbours,  by  laying 
down  "torpilles  a-  ligne  d'accouplement,'* 

*  It  was  proposed  during  the  threat  of  invasion 
in  the  late  war,  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  Bou- 
logne flotilla  by  such  agents ;  but  this  was  laughed 
at.  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  W.  Congreve  pro- 
posed to  destroy  towns  and  forts  by  the  aid  of 
kites.  They  were  to  be  made  of  canvass,  and  of  a 
very  large  size,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  very 
great  weights.  When  the  kite  had  reached  its 
place  of  destination,  and  stood  over  the  devoted 
fort,  camp,  or  ship,  the  shell  was  to  be  dropped 
into  the  midst  of  the  place  or  vessel. 
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across  their  entrances,  these  torpilles  being 
made  invisible  by  being  retained  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  by  anchors,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  lines,  so  that  no 
vessel  could  pass,  without  coming  in  con- 
tact, either  with  a  torpille,  or  with  the  lino 
connecting  one  with  another,  causing  both 
to  collapse,  striko  the  vessel,  and  explode. 
Mr.  Montgery  likewise  details  the  process 
by  which  a  vessel  in  chase  of  another  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  two  torpilles, 
connected  to  each  other  by  a  line. 

"  Vessels  of  all  sizes,  but  above  all  steam- 
boats, may  make  use  of  these  torpilles  connected 
with  each  other  by  lines.  A  vessel  may  even  sink 
another  by  torpilles  connected  with  each  other  by 
lines.  Vessels  or  boats  chased  by  superior  forces 
may  deliver  themselves  from  their  enemies,  by 
throwing  into  the  sea  one  or  more  of  these  mines 
flottantes  connected  with  each  other.  The  opera- 
tion of  shutting  up  an  enemy's  port,  ought  to  bo 
executed  at  night,  otherwise  the  enemy  having 
knowledge  of  it,  would  easily  frustrate  the 
attempt." 

This  is  exactly  the  Brighton  experiment. 
It  were  easy  to  adduce  from  Mr.  Mont- 
gery's  work,  and  many  others,  abundant 
proofs  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
proposition  for  submarine  mines,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Warner.  After  bestowing 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  and  research 
on  this  subject,  the  Commission  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Warner's  invisible  shells 
were  of  very  minor  importance,  and  we  at- 
tached very  little  value  to  them;  we  con- 
sented to  witness  that  class  of  Mr.  War- 
ner's experiments  as  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  long  range.  We  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Government  and  the  country  might 
safely  abandon  the  invisible  shell,  to  any 
use  that  the  projector  can  make  of  it;  but 
having  failed  in  our  endeavours  to  bring 
Mr.  Warner  to  the  test  of  his  long  range, 
upon  the  fair,  liberal  and  equitable  terms 
which  we  proposed,  according  to  arrange- 
ments to  which  ho  expressly  assented,  we 
urged  the  Government  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Mr.  Warner,  unless  he 
would  forthwith  exhibit  to  competent  per- 
sons the  actual  powers  of  his  long  range, 
which,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written,  he  confesses  he  never  has  tried 
against  a  ship,  vessel,  or  building.  Let 
him  place  his  vessel  or  apparatus  where 
he  likes;  let  the  vessel  to  bo  destroyed  bo 
brought  on  a  given  day,  by  a  steam-tug  to 
within  six  miles  of  his  position,  and  there 
anchored  or  cast  loose,  directly  to  wind- 
ward of  his  position;  let  the  same  thing  be 
done  to  the  leeward  :  if  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  succeed  in  destroying  or 
damaging  the  hulk,  I  shall  retract  all  I 
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have  said;  allow  that  the  studies  of  a  life 
are  at  one  Mow  overthrown,  and  I  shall 
admit  that  Mr.  Warner  has  made  an  om- 
nipotent discovery,  which  will  give  him 
that  high  place  among  the  sages  of  the 
world,  which  the  noble  Lord  would  assign 
him,  and  supersede  all  existing  modes  of 
warfare.  Sir,  I  must  say  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  affair  has  been  treated, 
and  the  terms  in  which  the  Commissioners 
have  been  maligned,  is  not  very  creditable 
to  the  science  or  public  press  of  the  coun- 
try, or  to  the  service  to  which  we  belong. 
I  say  nothing  of  myself:  I,  individually, 
entirely  despise  such  attacks  and  misrepre- 
sentations; but  two  British  Admirals  and 
a  British  General  have  been  accused  of 
treating  unfairly,  partially,  and  unfeel- 
ingly, a  projector  whom  it  was  their  duty 
to  treat,  and  whom  they  did  treat,  with 
urbanity,  consideration,  and  the  utmost 
liberality.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  scientific 
and  literary  journals  did  review  and  ex- 
press themselves  upon  this  very  important 
and  interesting  case  in  an  able,  creditable, 
scientific  manner,  and  in  a  fair  and  liberal 
spirit.  The  Artizan  (article  ix.  1844),  a 
valuable  and  well-conducted  periodical; 
the  Polytechnic  Meview,  which  I  regret  to 
find  is  discontinued ;  the  Athenceum,  (No. 
881,  p.  829)  and  some  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  journals,  have  likewise  treated 
this  matter  fairly  and  learnedly.  Some 
great  organs  have  been  led  into  error  by 
their  mathematical  department;  but  I  have 
been  most  surprised  at  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  a  highly  respectable  mi- 
litary journal,  the  editor  of  which  ought  to 
have  known  better.  I  trust  the  noble 
Lord  will  see  how  grievously  he  has  been 
imposed  upon;  that  the  House  will  think 
that  I  have  completely  vindicated  the 
Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
from  tho  imputations,  aspersions,  and  fa- 
brications, with  which  it  has  been  assail- 
ed; that  the  country  will  see  the  n 
in  which  Mr.  Warner  has  endeavt 
practise  upon  public  credulity; 
conclusion,  Sir,  I  trust  it  will  be 
that  the  Commission  did  its  du 
impartially,  liberally,  and  cons 
towards  Mr.  Warner,  in  conforn 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  instk- 
that  we  had  made  «vnrv  Dreparati> 
depended  upon  up  Mr.  M 

to  prove  the  exi  iy  oi 

astounding  powe 
that  the  procce 
wito  brought  to 
ilying  from  tho  eu£ 


had  expressly  entered  with  Her  Majesty*! 
Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  C.  Wood),  hoped  hi.  noble 
Friend  would  withdraw  the  Motion.  Al 
Captain  Warner  asked  for  was  a  lair  op- 
portunity of  proving  the  value  of  the 
invention  before  persons  appointed  hy  the 
Government,  and  in  whom  the  Government 
had  confidence;  and  the  Government  were 
perfectly  prepared  to  appoint  impartial 
officers,  to  whom  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion, to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  inven- 
tions, and  a  thorough  consideration  ' 
he  given  to  whatever  report  might  be  : 
by  those  officers.  Captain  We 
offered  objections  to  the  last  Co 
on  account  of  some  individual  Member  of 
it;  but  the  Government  would  endc 
to  avoid  any  such  difficulty. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  bettered 
some  years  ago,  an  opportunity  bad  been 
presented  to  Captain  Warner  bj  Colonel 
Sir  C.  Shaw,  in  Portugal,  of  putting  his 
inventions  to  the  test;  hut  various  nrrtuses 
were  then  made,  no  eagerness  wan  exhi- 
bited to  seize  the  offer,  and  the 
Colonel  then  stated,  that  such 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Warner,  be  1 
lost  all  faith  in  him  and  his  vaunted 
vention.  It  had  been  said  that  The  ~ 
newspaper  was  a  strong  advocate  of  thss 
invention,  and  he  believed  that,  formerly, 
such  was  the  fact ;  hut  he  had  placed  the 
letters  referring  to  the  transaction  be  bad 
mentioned  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
connected  with  The  Times,  and*  so  far  as 
he  was  aware,  The  Times  had  never  i " 

said  a  word  in  favour  of  Captain  Wa 

He  objected  to  grant  400,0001.,  not  be- 
cause he  considered  it  was  too  large  a  sum 
for  the  invention,  but  because  he  could  not 
find  it  in  his  conscience  to  vote  one  shil- 
ling for  the  encouragement  of  inventors  of 
such  an  infernal  machine  as  this  i 
to  be.  If  t^*"  ™  %  any  < 
hey  would  l  ■-*•!  machines  by  1 

en;  anc 
.all  - 
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lion.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  now,  that  the  Government 
would  appoint,  as  a  Commission,  officers 
in  whose  jndgment  and  in  whose  impar- 
tiality they  could  confide;  hut  then  there 
came  the  question — would  those  officers 
satisfy  Captain  Warner  ?  What  he  would 
ask  the  Government  to  do  was  this — that, 
in  addition  to  the  officers  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  they  should  select  two  or 
three  persons  of  acute  observation  and 
strong  common  sense,  who  should  go  into 
the  question  without  any  prejudice  at  all, 
and  represent  accurately  to  the  House 
what  they  absolutely  saw  of  Captain  War- 
ner's invention.  The  gallant  Officer  (Sir 
Howard  Douglas)  was  far  from  being  pre- 
judiced in  the  matter;  but  he  had  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  any  pro- 
jectile being  discovered  with  a  range  of  six 
miles;  and  even  the  senses  were  some- 
times discredited  when  novel  experiments 
in  science  were  concerned.  Above  all, 
before  they  proceeded  to  any  trial,  they 
should  have  Captain  Warner's  statement 
in  writing  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  or  the  question 
would  be  brought  before  them  again  and 
again.  Considering  the  just  view  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  of  the  question,  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Sir  H.  DOUGLAS  explained,  that 
Captain  Warner  did,  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, assent  to  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Edward  Owen  and  himself. 

Viscount  INGESTRE  thanked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  the  spirit  in 
which  he  had  announced  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  and  complimented  it  on 
its  first  public  act,  being  what  he  con- 
sidered an  act  of  justice.  He  assured 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  that  he 
had  been  misinformed  in  what  he  stated 
relative  to  Captain  Warner,  and  he  should 
be  happy  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
proofs  that  he  was  in  error.  All  he  wished 
was,  that  the  Government  and  Captain 
Warner  should  understand  each  other  tho- 
roughly; and  he  offered  to  become  the 
medium  of  communication  between  them. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  wished  to  make  a  few 

serrations  before  the  Speaker  left  the 

-V.     The  Estimates  about  to  be  moved 

^  a   large  increase.     Now,  as   our 

J*ea    with    America   were    happily 

He  necessity  for  a  large  naval  and 


military  force  no  longer  existed.  There 
was  a  vastly  increased  expenditure  since 
the  late  Government  had  held  office.  The 
whole  charge  for  the  year  1835,  when 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  was  in 
power,  was  48,780,0002.  The  Estimates 
for  this  year  amounted  to  55,500,0002., 
making  an  increase  of  6,750,000Z. ;  and  as 
a  saving  of  600,0002.  had  been  effected 
by  the  reduction  of  the  3|  per  cents,  the 
real  increase  was  7,320,0002.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  late  Government,  from  the 
aspect  of  affairs  when  they  held  power, 
were  perfectly  justified  in  increasing  the 
army  and  navy;  but  the  increase  of  our 
expenditure  had  been  in  general  so  much, 
that  on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  there 
were  from  2,000,000/.  to  3,400,000/. 
There  was  now  no  ground  even  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  army  and  navy,  as  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  foreign  affairs  would  use  the  great 
ability  which  he  possessed  to  cultivate 
peaceful  relations  with  all  countries.  He 
had  shown  that  our  proposed  expenditure 
over  that  of  1835  was  2,500,0002.  more 
than  the  income  tax,  and  2,000,0002. 
more  than  the  malt  tax.  Was  it  not 
worth  an  effort  of  the  Government  so  to 
reduce  our  expenditure,  that  either  of 
those  obnoxious  imposts  might  be  repeal- 
ed ?  A  Commission  had  been  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  collection  of  the 
revenue;  but  it  had  made  only  one  report, 
and  on  inquiring  as  to  its  proceedings  a 
short  time  back,  he  discovered  that  it  no 
longer  existed.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  no  less  than  six  hundred  places,  from 
2002.  a  year  upwards,  were  created  by  the 
late  Government.  This  was  an  expense 
which  the  country  could  not  afford,  and 
would  not  much  longer  permit.  He  trust- 
ed that  the  present  Administration  would 
follow  the  example  of  Lord  Grey,  and  re- 
vise the  whole  system  of  expenditure,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  large  and  extensive 
reductions. 

Mb.  HUME  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  course  which 
had  been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  sala- 
ries of  public  officers  by  Lord  Grey's  Go- 
vernment, of  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  a  member.  A  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  revise  all  the  salaries  of  pub- 
lic officers,  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
downwards;  and  the  country  had  looked 
upon  that  appointment  as  an  earnest  of  the 
determination  of  Lord  Grey's  Government 
to  practise  strict  economy  in  every  branch 
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of  tho  public  service.  That  Committee 
had  issued  a  report;  but  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  carry  all  its  recommenda- 
tions into  effect,  or  to  carry  the  inquiry 
into  other  departments,  as  far  as  might 
have  been  desirable.  However,  the  spirit 
of  economy  evinced  by  that  Government 
had  been  highly  creditable  to  them,  and 
had  gained  them  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  He  wished  to  know  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  any  objection  to  have  the  several 
public  establishments  and  departments 
submitted  to  such  an  inquiry  as  that  to 
which  the  Irish  Estimates  had  been  sub- 
mitted in  1830,  and  begged  to  suggest  to 
tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  ho 
should  cause  all  the  estimates  to  undergo 
the  scrutiny  of  a  Committee  similar  to 
that  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Dr.  BOWRINO  called  tho  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  most  important  subject, 
which  would,  as  he  believed,  prove  a 
great  means  of  relieving  the  public  from  a 
considerable  burden,  and  render  a  great 
public  service.  Tho  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  a  member  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  public  accounts,  which  had  issued 
a  report  wherein  certain  principles  had 
been  laid  down  for  tho  public  accounts, 
the  chief  of  which  had  been  that  the  wholo 
of  tho  gross  revenue  should  bo  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  all  sums  should 
be  paid  out  of  it  in  like  manner.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  there  was  no  less  than  from 
0,700,0002.  to  6,000,000/.  a  year,  which 
altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  taken  up  by  various  public 
departments  for  their  expenses  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revenue  to  the  Exchequer. 
There  were  also  public  departments  that 
received  largo  sums  of  money  from  the 
sales  of  stores  and  other  sources,  which 
were  not  known  to  Parliament,  and  of 
which  the  House  had  no  cognizance.  This 
was,  as  he  conceived,  very  great  irregu- 
larity, and  he  thought  that  all  moneys 
should  be  paid  into  tho  Exchequer,  and 
that  no  money  should  be  issued  f*  ho 
Exchequer  without  the  control 
ment. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  tl 
Member  for  Coventry  had  calh" 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  naval 
expenditure,  and  to  the  ainoiii. 
penses  of  the  collection  of  the  rt- 
t<>  tin?  tirst  obser"  ''  ^hc  lu»i 

man  that  the  '  ol 

ture  in  those  ' 

was  to  be  attri 


which  prevailed  that  the  differences  be- 
tween this  country  and  America 
grow  into  something  serious,  he  could 
agree.  He  remembered  At  the 
having  asked  the  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Admi 
tration;  and  the  purport  of  his  answer 
been,  that  though  this  consideration 
not  been  left  out  in  framing  the  Estimates, 
yet  that  the  increase  of  the  Colonies,  and 
the  demand  for  civil  and  military  forces, 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase 
of  the  Estimates.  In  that  view  he  con- 
curred. The  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
also  spoke  of  the  expenditure  of  former 
years;  but  if  ho  were  to  make  a  ^^-tft 
of  the  expenditure  of  former  years,  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  present  year,  he 
must  take  into  account  tne  increased  de- 
mand for  naval  and  military  forces  in  ov 
Colonies,  and  the  necessity  for  stationing 
naval  forces  for  the  protection  of  our  in- 
creased commerce.  It  was  but  had 
nomy  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  i  _ 
by  over-exertion  in  foreign  service.  As 
soon  as  ho  entered  office,  he  had  looked 
into  the  subject,  and  he  found  that  there 
were  regiments  which  had  been  little 
more  than  four  years  at  home  that  wen 
ordered  for  foreign  service,  and  that  regi- 
which  had  been  sent  abroad  in  1825  wen 
abroad  still.  When  such  was  the  infre- 
qucDcy  of  relief  he  must  say  that  he  could 
not  think  it  right  to  make  any  reduction  of 
military  expenditure,  which  would  make 
this  relief  less  frequent.  lie  could  not  hot 
think  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  having  each  regiment  ten 
years  abroad  and  five  years  at  home.  With 
respect  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bolton  as  to  the  expenses  of  the 
collection  of  revenue,  the  hon.  Member 
must  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  give  him  si 
present  any  positive  answer.  Ho  would, 
however,  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
lie  remembered  also  tho  report  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  alluded;  but  ho 
bored  that  t*  '•*  'lean  practical  i 
ties  in  ca-  -^ommendatioi 

effect.     T.  ^her  for 

had  spok-  -%i  amount  of  th*-*** 

acella.  %d  wished" 
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ccllancous  Estimates.  Thoso  which  would 
now  be  submitted  to  the  House  bad  been 
prepared  by  his  predecessors.  However, 
he  would  take  the  subject  into  his  consi- 
deration, and  it  might  be  found  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  was  one  of 
considerable  utility. 

Sut  R.  INGLIS  protested  against  the 
principle  of  the  framing  of  the  Estimates 
being  left  to  any  Committee,  or  being  left 
to  any  body  but  the  House  itself. 

Loan  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  he  did 
not  propose  that  the  Estimates  should  be 
framed  by  any  Committee,  but  suggested 
that  it  was  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
or  not  the  Estimates  might  not  bo  sub- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  His 
hon.  Friend  must  be  aware  that  there  were 
frequently  Finance  Committees  appointed 
by  the  House,  and  that  if  he  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) were  to  propose  such  a  Committee,  he 
should  not  be  adopting  anything  new  in 
principle.  He  should  not  consider  it  ad- 
visable to  continue  such  a  course  from  year 
to  year;  but  thought  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  appoint  a  Committee  at  the  end 
of  nine  or  ten  years. 

Siu  DE  LACY  EVANS  declared  that 
he  was  not  now  so  very  anxious  for  eco- 
nomy in  military  expenditure  as  he  had 
been  on  former  occasions.  He  hoped  that, 
whatever  measures  might  be  adopted  by 
Government,  they  would  recollect  that,  if 
the  military  department  was  unduly  dimi- 
nished, very  great  extravagance,  instead  of 
economy,  might  be  the  result.  Consider- 
ing the  large  expenditure  of  France  in  con- 
structing fortifications,  and  in  the  support 
of  her  army,  he  thought  a  necessity  was 
clearly  shown  to  Government  for  being 
cautious  on  this  point. 

Mu.  CARD  WELL  thought  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
talking  of  the  increase  of  expenditure,  that 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  a  reduction 
of  the  expenses  of  collection  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  Excise  alone  to  the  extent  of 
52,000/.,  by  the  suspension  of  patronage, 
and  by  the  diligent  attention  paid  to  the 
subject  by  the  late  Government. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

SUPPLY— ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 
On  the  Question,  that  3,340/.  be  granted 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  for  England, 
Mr.  E.  DEN1S0N  said,  that  one  half 
♦he  Commissioners  never  attended  the 
*  at  all;  and  that  those  who  did  at- 


tend declared  that  the  way  in  which  the 
business  was  conducted  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. On  a  former  occasion,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
expressed  a  similar  opinion.  He  did  not 
intend  to  oppose  the  vote;  but  he  wanted 
an  assurance  that  the  state  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  taken  into  the  consideration 
of  Government  during  the  recess,  and 
gave  notice  that  unless  some  alteration 
took  place  in  the  present  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business,  he  would  move  for  a  courso 
of  inquiry  in  an  early  part  of  the  next 
Session. 

Sm  G.  GREY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken  was  quite  correct  in 
his  statement  of  his  (Sir  G.  Grey's)  opinion 
given  on  a  late  occasion.  He  thought  the 
constitution  of  that  body,  looking  to  the 
business  they  had  to  transact,  and  to  the 
increase  in  that  business  which  had  lately 
taken  place,  was  not  satisfactory.  Many 
members  of  the  Commission,  who  wero 
public  officers,  were  unable  to  attend  the 
Board.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  right 
to  dispense  with  their  services  altogether, 
for  though  they  might  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend regularly,  yet  they  could  give  their 
assistance  on  special  occasions,  when  it 
might  be  valuable.  What  he  conceived  to 
be  the  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  was,  that  no  one  person  was 
responsible  for  his  attendance,  nor  could 
be  called  on  to  account  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board.  He  had  already  expressed 
his  opinion  that  there  should  bo  some  paid 
person  responsible  for  attendance  on  the 
Commissioners;  and  to  whom  the  House 
should  look  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Board.  The  subject  deserved  the 
serious  consideration  of  Government,  and 
he  should  be  happy  to  give  it  his  earliest 
attention. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  contended,  that 
the  cost  of  the  Commission  ought  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and 
not  from  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  asked,  was  it  right  that 
the  public  should  pay  3,340J.  for  being 
told  that  a  portion  of  the  Commissioners 
did  not  attend,  and  that  those  who  did  at- 
tend performed  their  duty  badly  ?  It  was 
really  bringing  the  Church  into  odium,  to 
come  to  the  House  and  ask  for  payments 
of  this  kind. 

Sir  G.  GREY  had  never  stated  that  the 
Commisioners  had  performed  their  duties 
badly;  but  had  objected  to  the  Commission 
as  defectively  constructed,  since  there  was 
a  mass  of  business  cast  upon  its  members, 
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and  no  one  of  them  was  paid  for  attending 
to  it;  many  of  them,  however,  voluntarily 
devoted  much  time  to  it,  and  most  effi- 
ciently performed  their  duties  when  they 
attended. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  insisted  that  the  State, 
and  not  the  Church,  called  for  the  Commis- 
sion. Its  object  was  to  carry  into  effect  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  the  Church  op- 
posed, because  her  property,  never  having 
been  given  by  the  State,  ought  not  to  be 
so  controlled  by  it.  The  State  ought  not 
to  impose  upon  its  victim  the  expense  of 
the  proceeding. 

Mb.  HUME  reminded  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  Parliament  took  the  Church  property 
from  the  Catholics,  and  gave  it  to  the  Pro- 
testants; and  Parliament  which  gave,  had 
a  right  to  take  when  it  thought  fit.  The 
complaint  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  very 
ungrateful,  for  the  object  was  to  reform 
and  purify  the  Church  by  getting  rid  of  its 
sinecures.  As  to  the  vote  being  necessary 
to  give  Parliament  a  control,  Parliament 
could  call  for  an  account  at  any  time  with- 
out this  being  in  the  Estimates. 

Mb.  F.  BARING  considered  that  the 
bringing  the  vote  annually  before  Parlia- 
ment gave  the  Legislature  a  practical  su- 
perintendence. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  regarded  all  taxation 
of  this  kind  as  unjust,  and  advocated  the 
voluntary  principle. 

Dr.  BOWRING  asked,  why  Dissenters 
were  to  pay  in  this  instance  for  the  better 
distribution  of  money  in  which  they  had  no 
interest  among  a  particular  body  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  discuss  now  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, which  he  understood  to  mean  that 
the  State  was  not  to  pay  persons  for  teach- 
ing a  particular  kind  of  religion.  This 
vote  was  asked  for  to  pay  a  secretary  and 
clerks  employed  on  the  business  of  a  Com- 
mission, whose  office  it  was  to  distribute 
among  the  parochial  clergy,  when  their 
stipends  were  low,  certain  funds  saved  from 
various  prebends  and  sinecure  offices;  the 
persons  whose  salaries  were  thus  to  be 
provided,  were  no  more  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, or  attempting  to  teach  religion,  than  if 
they  were  clerks  at  the  Admiralty  or  in  the 
War-office. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  ought  first  to  com- 
plain of  tho  wealth  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  Clergy.  The  present  vote 
was  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  but 


of  the  State ;  and  the  connexion 
the  Church  and  the  State  subsisted  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  and  not  of  the  former. 
As  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  voluntarj 
principle — the  principle  that  money  raised 
from  persons  of  various  religions  ought  net 
to  be  applied  to  a  purpose  disagreeable  to 
any  of  them,  let  the  consequences  of  thai 
be  thought  upon.  Why,  then,  should 
Quakers  pay  towards  the  expense  of  any 
war,  however  just  ? 

Sib  R.  FERGUSON  would  not  resist 
the  vote,  but  he  thought  it  highly  desirable 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into 
the  expense  of  working  the  Commission  m 
Ireland;  and  most  ardently  did  he  hope 
that  the  matter  would  engage  the  serious 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  expense  amounted,  as  he  was 
informed?  to  between  13,000/. and  15,0001. 
annually.  The  accounts  should  be  minutely 
looked  into,  and  the  expenditure  redueed 
to  as  low  an  amount  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

Lobd  JOHN  RUSSELL  observed  that 
the  subject  was  one  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
would  not  fail  to  direct  his  serious  atten- 
tion. He  expected  to  have  some  *wwit 
from  his  noble  Friend  ere  long  on  the 
question,  together  with  an  exposition  of 
his  (the  Lord  Lieutenant's)  views  aa  to 
what  ought  to  be  done;  and  if  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable  to  come  down  to  Parlia- 
ment to  seek  for  new  powers  in  rcfcienee 
to  the  subject,  he  (Lord  John  Russell) 
would  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS; 

On  the  Question  that  120,700*.  be 
granted  to  defray  the  annual  expenses  in- 
curred in  administering  the  Laws  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor, 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  that  this  vote  should,  in  part  at 
least,  be  deferred  until  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  before  the 
Committees  above  stairs  had  been  laid  anon 
the  Table.  He  had  always  on  principal 
supported  the  Poor  Laws;  and  it  was  with 
extreme  sorrow  and  distress  that  he  was 
led  by  every  day's  experience  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  administration  of  those  laws 
had  been  very  much  misdirected.  It  was 
impossible  to  overstate  or  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  the  evils  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  country  by  the  present  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  who  he  believed  to  bo 
totolly  incompetent  and  unfit  for  their  site* 
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ations.  Indeed  so  strongly  was  he  im- 
pressed with  this  conviction,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  hring  forward  a  Motion  for 
their  removal  from  office,  and  only  waited 
for  the  production  of  the  evidence  which 
had  heen  taken  hefore  the  Committees  of 
that  House.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  was  exceedingly  unwilling 
to  vote  away  the  puhlic  money  (at  least  in 
a  larger  sum  than  was  essentially  and  im- 
peratively necessary)  for  the  purposes  of 
these  Commissioners,  until  it  had  been 
clearly  ascertained  in  what  manner  they 
had  discharged  their  duty  towards  the 
country.  It  was  trifling  with  great  national 
interests  to  permit  the  present  state  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  to  continue  any  longer;  and  most 
fervently  did  he  hope  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  take  the 
matter  zealously  in  hand,  and  devote  to 
it  his  best  attention.  He  did  not  want 
to  withhold  such  sums  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  medical  officers 
and  other  expenses  equally  important,  and 
to  which  the  public  were  pledged  ;  but  he 
was  for  taking  a  partial  vote  on  account, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  estimate 
undisposed  of  until  the  information  which 
had  been  elicted  by  the  Committees  now 
sitting  above  stairs  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  —  information  which 
would  enable  the  House  to  estimate  in  what 
manner  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws 
had  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty, 
lie  was  not  for  reducing  the  estimate,  but 
he  submitted  that  the  better  course  would 
be  to  take  a  vote  on  account  for  100,0002., 
and  leave  the  balance  to  be  disposed  of 
when  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  was  formally  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Mh.  WILLIAMS  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  thought  that 
great  responsibility  rested  on  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  this  matter.  It  was 
undeniable  that  mismanagement  and  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor  Laws  existed  to 
a  scandalous  extent,  and  that  the  present 
system  of  things  could  not  be  endured  any 
longer.  Such  evidence  had  been  brought 
before  the  Committees  as  showed  the  total 
incompetence  of  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission,  and  their  total  in- 
adequacy to  discharge  their  duty.  The 
country,  he  was  convinced,  would  not  much 
longer  tolerate  the  present  system,  and 
the  sooner  the  Government  looked  to  it  the 
better. 
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The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  now  too  late  in  the 
Session  to  give  to  the  general  question  of 
the  Poor  Laws  as  minute  and  deliberate 
a  consideration  as  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  the  subject  would  require.  What- 
ever consideration  might  be  given  to  the 
subject  hereafter,  or  whatever  might  be 
the  amendments  of  the  present  system, 
which  it  was  desirable  should  be  introduced, 
it  was  certain  that  these  objects  were  not 
to  be  attained  by  resisting  the  present  vote. 

Mr.  HUME  submitted,  that  the  House 
had  every  right  to  stop  the  pay  of  the 
Commissioners,  if  they  had  not  discharged 
their  duty  towards  the  community  in  a 
creditable  and  becoming  manner.  No  less 
a  sum  than  6,0002.  was  allocated  for  the 
salaries  of  the  three  Commissioners  ;  and 
he,  at  all  events,  submitted  that  this 
amount  should  be  withheld  until  the  House 
was  satisfied  that  the  Commissioners  had 
acted  as  they  ought. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  supported  the  Motion. 
He  thought  that  the  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Laws  was  too  im- 
portant a  subject  to  be  entertained  by  so 
thin  a  House  as  the  present — there  being 
not  more  than  about  forty  Members  pre- 
sent. The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Poor  Laws  and 
the  Commission  too. 

Mr.  HUME  :  No,  no.  I  have  stated 
that  I  have  ever  been  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  Poor  Laws,  but  I  object  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered, and  to  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  was  still  of  opinion 
that  the  estimate  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 
The  withholding  of  their  salaries  from  the 
Commissioners  would  be  a  very  severe 
sentence  upon  them,  and  one  which  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  come  to  unless  on 
the  clearest  evidence  of  their  misconduct. 
No  such  evidence  was  now  before  the 
House,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
vote  would  be  passed. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  also  supported 
the  vote.  He  would  do  so  irrespectively  of 
the  consideration  whether  the  Poor  Laws 
were  mal-administered.  Even  though  mis- 
conduct were  hereafter  to  be  established 
against  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 
that  on  a  future  occasion  they  were  to  be 
dismissed  in  consequence,  other  Commis- 
sioners would  be  appointed  in  their  stead, 
and  the  money  now  voted  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  remuneration  of  their  succes- 
sors. 
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Mr.  WAKLEY  would  give  his  most 
cordial  support  to  the  proposition  of  the 
lion.  Member  for  Montrose,  who,  he 
thought,  was  bound  to  divide  the  House  on 
the  question.  The  time  had  fully  arrived 
when  that  House  should  show,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  misunderstood,  their  opinion 
of  the  Commission  itself,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  he  knew  of  no 
better  or  more  emphatic  manner  whereby 
to  signify  their  opinion  than  by  withholding 
from  those  functionaries  their  salaries.  If 
only  for  one  week,  it  should  be  done,  not 
through  a  feeling  of  vindictivencss,  but  to 
testify  the  displeasure  and  just  indignation 
of  the  House.  He  would  not  attribute 
unworthy  motives  to  the  Commissioners  ; 
but  he  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
the  manner  in  which  they  administered  to 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, if  not  most  cruel.  They  received 
a  salary  of  2,000Z.  a  year  each ;  and  what 
did  they  do  for  the  poor  in  requital  of 
this  ?  lie  was  sorry  that  ho  had  not  with 
him  just  at  that  moment  a  copy  of  the  diet 
table  of  tho  Bromley  Union,  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  He  could  bring  it  down,  how- 
ever, any  evening  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House ;  and  by  a  reference  to  that  do- 
cument, lion.  Members  would  be  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  treatment  which  the 
poor  received.  What  would  lion.  Members 
think  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  when  they  were  informed  that  in 
the  Bromley  Union,  situated  in  the  county 
of  Kent — the  garden  of  England,  as  it  had 
boon  called — the  allowance  of  animal  food 
for  the  able-bodied  paupers,  men  of  strong 
constitution  and  vigorous  health,  was  only 
four  ounces  in  the  course  of  an  entire 
week.  Yes,  four  ounces  of  meat  in  the 
course  of  seven  days,  and  nineteen  ounces 
of  bread  per  diem — seven  ounces  of  bread 
for  breakfast,  six  for  dinner,  and  six  for 
supper — that  was  the  dietary  proscribed 
in  liromley  union  for  men  of  strong  con- 
stitutions, and  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  health,  who  were  unfortunately  com- 
pelled, through  the  inability  to  procure 
employment,  to  seek  refuge  in  a  poor- 
house.  The  inquiry  into  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Andover  I'nion  presented 
a  horrible  picture  of  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  ;  but  in  Bromley,  neiirer  to  Loudon, 
he  found  a  worse  diet  table,  lie  bail  it 
from  one  of  the  guardians  themselves 
that  the  number  of  the  wretched  inmates 
in  the  workhouse  at  Uromlcy  amounted 
to  eighty-seven  ;  and  it  was  his  impres- 
sion that   the   guardian   added,    that  out 


of  those,  forty-seven  were  on  the  sick- 
list.  He  was  sure,  at  all  events,  that  the 
number  forty  was  mentioned.  Nor  was 
he  surprised  that  the  fact  should  be  so ; 
for,  speaking  medically,  he  would  not  he- 
sitate to  say  that  if  an  able-bodied  man 
were  to  be  kept  a  year  on  such  an  allow- 
ance of  food,  his  constitution  must  be  in- 
evitably ruined.  Foundations  of  diseaie 
would  be  laid  which  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
Was  it  to  bo  endured  that  the  Commission- 
ers should  pocket  their  2,0002.  a  year 
for  thus  treating  the  poor — torturing  men 
in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  House? 
What  did  the  aged  and  infirm  receive  ? 
Fifteen  ounces  of  animal  food  per  week; 
yet  the  able-bodied  had  only  four  ounces 
per  week,  and  thirteen  ounces  of  bread  per 
diem.  Then,  he  said,  the  object  of  the 
Commissioners  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
object  originally  designed, — to  make  the 
workhouse  a  place  of  misery  and  torture 
to  the  able-bodied  man;  and  though  the 
lion.  Member  for  Montrose  and  others  ex- 
pected that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  raise  wages,  the  labouring  po- 
pulation viewed  the  workhouse  with  such 
horror  that  they  would  enduro  any  misery 
rather  than  resort  to  it  for  relief.  lie  had 
been  infonued  that,  in  a  parish  in  Dorset- 
shire, the  men  at  the  hay  harvest  struck 
for  a  rise  of  wages,  and  had  what  they 
asked,  namely,  C)s.  a  week.  What  had 
they  before  ?  Why,  only  3*.  Gd,  a  week. 
This  was  at  Frampton,  in  Dorsetshire. 
This  statement  had  been  made  by  a  per- 
son resident  there  to  a  Member  of  that 
House,  lie  was  prohibited,  by  the  forms 
of  that  House,  from  going  into  the  facts 
stated  before  the  Andover  Committee;  yet 
the  Hou&>c  was  legislating  on  the  subject 
without  that  evidence.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  To  mark  the  sense  of  the  Ilouse 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  He  believed  in  all 
the  social  relations  of  life  they  were  excel- 
lent men  ;  but  they  were  acting  on  a  mis- 
taken principle,  and  violating  the  rules  of 
justice  to  the  poor,  when  they  said  to  the 
labourer  that  he  should  he  tortured  and 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  scanty  and 
insufficient  diet.  From  year  to  year  there 
had  been  promises  of  amendment,  but  none 
appeared.  The  tone  and  manner  of  the 
noble  Lord  to-night,  in  speaking  of  this 
(|ucstion,  inspired  him  with  a  better  hope. 
He  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  was  nut  so 
wedded  to  the  Toor  Law  Act  that  ho 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  a  Committee 
upon  the  subject.     It  was  quite  clear  that 
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the  Commission  was  useless — that  it  was 
worse  than  useless — that  it  was  a  monster 
grievance  engrafted  on  the  Constitution, 
which  ought  to  be  removed.  Not  hut  that 
the  poor  must  have  some  appeal  from  the 
local  authorities.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
they  could  not  he  left  to  the  management 
of  the  local  authorities.  There  must  be 
Borne  appeal:  how  it  was  to  be  constituted 
it  was  not  for  him  to  say;  but  that  a  radi- 
cal change  was  necessary,  must  be  evident 
to  every  hon.  Gentleman  who  for  the  last 
five  or  six  months  had  applied  his  mind  to 
the  subject.  Therefore,  he  entreated  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  give  his  early  attention  to  the  subject,  i 
No  subject  more  urgently  claimed  the  noble  | 
Lord's  attention  than  this.  The  noble  j 
Lord  was  bound  to  consider  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  destitute  poor  under  the  • 
present  system.  If  they  applied  for  relief, 
they  were  told  to  go  into  the  workhouse; 
and  if  they  went  into  the  workhouse,  the 
result  was  what  the  Houso  was  but  too 
well  aware  of.  It  was  evident  that  if  in 
the  workhouse  relief  were  given  at  the 
rates  he  had  mentioned,  the  poor  man 
would  rather  starve,  having  his  liberty, 
than  starve  in  the  workhouse.  Therefore 
he  rcmainod  out,  determining  to  subsist, 
as  he  could,  upon  any  pittance  he  might 
pick  up,  than  enter  the  workhouse.  That 
being  known  to  the  employers  of  labour, 
they  offered  wages  according  to  the  scale 
of  the  poor  man's  necessities,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  wages,  throughout 
England  ranged  from  3s.  to  10*.  or  11*. 
a  week.  But  12*.  a  week  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  support  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children  upon.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent, that  as  the  poorhouse  system  wag  con- 
ducted, the  poor  would  subsist  on  anything 
rather  than  go  into  tho  workhouse.  lie 
(Mr.  "Wakley)  thought  the  poor  man  ought 
to  be  placed  in  a  situation,  if  not  of  com- 
fort, at  least  of  sufficiency,  whilst  he  was 
on  the  look-out  for  employment.  He  en- 
treated the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  to 
go  on  with  his  Motion  and  take  a  division, 
in  order  to  show  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners the  opinion  of  the  Houso  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
duties. 

Captain  FECIIELL  cordially  concurred 
in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose. He  had  himself  told  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  he  was  prepared  to  move 
the  reduction  of  this  vote.  Though  tho 
Members  of  the  Andover  Committee  were 
precluded  by  a  vote  of  the  House  from  tak- 


ing notice  at  present  of  the  facts  which  had 
been  brought  to  light  relative  to  the  An- 
dover Union,  yet  it  was  not  possible  for 
anybody  to  avoid  being  aware  of  what  was 
taking  place  before  that  Committee,  and  of 
the  horrors  that  appeared  in  the  evidence. 
From  what  he  had  seen  in  the  faithful 
organ  of  information  on  this  subject,  he 
was  strengthened  in  his  determination  to 
support  that  Motion.  Ho  wished  to  mark 
his  indignation  at  the  conduct  that  had 
been  pursued,  and  also  his  extreme  aston- 
ishment that  the  Government  did  not  agree 
to  the  very  fair  proposition  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  to  postpone  this  vote  till  the  next 
occasion  of  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mb.  J.  PARKER  could  not  see  any 
sort  of  reason  for  refusing  this  vote.  When 
the  allegations  that  had  been  made,  with 
the  proofs  of  them,  were  regularly  before 
the  House,  then  they  would  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  go  into  them;  but  without  the 
proofs  before  them,  to  take  the  step  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
quite  unusual,  and  might  lead  to  very 
considerable  difficulties. 

Mb.  HENLEY  thought,  that  after  what 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had  stated 
respecting  the  diet  table  of  the  Bromley 
union,  tho  hon.  Member  could  not  do  less 
than  move  for  a  return  of  that  diet  table; 
for  when  it  was  stated  that  the  allowance 
in  that  union-house  was  4  oz.  of  meat  per 
week  for  an  able-bodied  man,  with  13  oz.  of 
bread  daily  and  1J  oz.  of  cheese,  it  was 
obvious  that  was  too  little  for  human  sus- 
tenance. With  respect  to  the  vote,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  vote  was  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
only  till  the  5th  of  April  next;  and  that 
being  the  case,  he  did  not  consider  that 
any  sufficient  reason  had  been  offered  for 
its  postponement.  Till  the  report  of  the 
evidence  alluded  to  had  been  laid  on  tho 
Table,  they  could  not  properly  act,  and 
there  could  not  be  time  this  Session  to  ex- 
amine all  the  allegations  that  had  been 
made,  or  como  to  any  satisfactory  determi- 
nation on  the  subject.  The  effect  of  the 
Motion  would  be  to  stop  the  Commission 
at  once,  and  the  whole  of  the  unions 
throughout  the  country  would  be  at  a 
standstill  if  the  Commission  were  suddenly 
stopped.  To  that,  therefore,  he  could  not 
consent,  for  it  would  throw  the  relief  of  the 
poor  into  confusion,  and  he  should  cer- 
tainly divide  against  the  Motion,  if  the 
hon.  Member  pressed  it  to  a  division. 

Mb.  HUME  did  not  wish  to  embarrass 
the  Government,  and  also,  and  principally, 
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he  felt  that  the  House  were  not  yet  regu- 
larly in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
against  the  Commissioners,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  altogether  fair  to  press  his 
Motion.  But  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  his  object  had  been  that  so 
much  of  the  vote  should  be  reserved  as 
would  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  whole  matter  on  a  future 
day.  He  was  anxious  not  to  be  supposed 
to  object  to  the  system  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  as  it  was  originally  established,  but 
only  to  the  administration  of  it  at  this  time. 
As  the  question  could  be  raised  on  other 
occasions,  he  should  consent  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  wished  to  know 
whether  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
late  Government  that  the  plan  of  increased 
allowances  to  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses in  workhouses,  auditors,  and 
medical  officers  should  be  extended  to  Ire- 
land, and  whether  they  had  intended  to 
relieve  the  county  rate  in  Ireland  from  the 
expenses  of  paying  medical  officers  for  the 
poorhouses  ? 

SmJ.  GRAHAM  replied,  that  the  sums 
in  the  Estimates  for  the  three  purposes 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  had 
been  intended  by  tho  late  Government  to 
be  limited  to  Great  Britain,  the  sum  for 
medical  relief  moro  especially.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  late  Government  had  been  to 
relievo  the  counties  in  Ireland  of  the  moiety 
of  tho  expense  of  the  constabulary,  amount- 
ing to  180,000Z.  a  year  nearly  ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  that  large  amount  was  added 
to  the  public  charge,  and  that  100,0002. 
had  been  voted  for  education  for  Ireland, 
they  had  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
arrangement  was  fair  that  this  relief,  with 
respect  to  medical  officers,  should  be  li- 
mited to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  WAKLKY  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple that  had  boon  set  him,  and  give  way 
upon  the  present  occasion,  hoping  that  the 
discussion  would  be  productive  of  good. 
Perceiving  that  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
70,000/.  for  the  part  payment  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  Poor  Law  di  to  in 
England,  he  wished  to  know  «■  it 

was  intended  to  make  any 
ment  with  respect   to  their 
It  was  quite  clear  that  some 
appointment   ought    to   be 
should  render  the  medical  o" 
dependent   of  the  *■■>         »■* 
they  now  excrc»« 
proved  at  the  in* 
inquiry    before 


House — by  Mr.  Westlake,  that  lie  % 
constant  fear  of  bringing  the  abuses  of  that 
union  before  the  board  of  guardians,  lest 
he  should  be  dismissed  by  them.  However, 
Mr.  Westlake  did  ultimately  make  a  eon- 
plaint,  and  he  was  no  longer  the  "^lEttl 
officer  of  the  union.  He  had  been  drirea 
from  his  office,  and  there  was  every  likeli- 
hood of  Mr.  Westlake  being  obliged  to  leave 
Andover  in  consequence  of  the  offence  he  hoi 
given  to  the  influential  men  in  that  towneoa- 
nected  with  the  board  of  guardians.  The 
services  which  that  gentleman  had  rendered 
to  the  public  and  to  the  poor  bj  his  pahfie 
spirit  were  incalculable;  their  value  coald 
scarcely  be  over-estimated;  and  jet  what 
was  his  position  ?  He  found  that  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  old  friends ;  he  had  lost  the 
most  important  office  he  held;  and  after  hav- 
ing practised  at  Andover  for  several  years, 
maintaining  a  most  respectable  character 
in  society,  he  would  now  have  to  go  and 
seek  practice  elsewhere.  When  a  mam 
was  performing  services  for  the  i 
poor,  who  had  no  power  to  render  ] 


vices  in  return,  he  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
as  perfectly  independent  as  possible,  and 
compatible  with  the  honourable  and  just 
discharge  of  his  duties.  When  medical 
officers  were,  year  after  year,  entering  into 
new  contracts  with  the  boards  of  guardians, 
they  felt  so  dependent  on  their  situ 
that  they  could  scarcely  exercise 
functions  which  they  ought  for  the  1 
of  the  poor.  It  was  well  known  that  me- 
dical officers  in  gaols  were  empowered  te 
order  what  they  deemed  necessary  for  the 
sick  criminals :  wine,  meat,  fish,  jellies, 
«fcc,  they  ordered  without  stint,  complaint, 
or  rebuke  from  the  magistrates;  and  it  was 
right  that  the  medical  officers  should  have 
these  powers,  because  these  orders 
made  medically.  He  knew  that  in  i 
unions  the  medical  officers  had  given  the 
greatest  offence,  because  they  had  ordered 
a  quantity  of  animal  food  in  this  or  thai 
case  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  had  thereby 
endangered  $****  tenure  of  office.  It  was 
now  prop*  —  lay  from  the  revemse  af 
the  St'*  "  if  the  income  to  ha 
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prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness ;  and  if  the 
medical  officer  in  such  case  ordered  meat, 
jelly,  wine,  or  beer,  or  anything  that  was 
essential  for  the  sick  man's  welfare  and 
recovery,  ought  he  to  receive  from  any  in- 
dividual a  frown  or  check  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  ?  In  such  a  case  of  emer- 
gency he  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  air  he 
breathed  to  take  whatever  course  he  liked, 
and  ought  not  to  be  acting  under  dread  of 
rebuke  or  dismissal.  This  was  an  ex- 
tremely important  subject,  which  must 
force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  when  legislating  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament;  and  he  did  trust  that  its 
magnitude  and  importance  would  receive 
full  attention  from  the  noble  Lord. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  thought,  that  as  the 
Government  had  so  recently  come  into  of- 
fice, it  was  impossible  for  them  yet  to  have 
given  attention  to  all  tho  minute  details  of 
this  subject;  and  he  therefore  might  be  ex- 
cused if  he  stated  the  view  which  he  and 
his  late  Colleagues  took  of  it.  He  admit- 
ted that  the  question  was  a  most  important 
and  difficult  one.  It  had  been  the  subject 
of  especial  inquiry  before  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  presided  over  by  Lord  Ashley; 
and  in  consequence  thereof  a  change  had 
taken  place  by  a  general  order  issued  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Government.  Two  important 
alterations  were  introduced  under  that  or- 
der. There  had  been  a  practice  of  putting 
up  the  office  of  medical  relief  to  auction, 
and,  consequently,  of  appointing  such  me- 
dical officers  as  sent  in  the  lowest  tenders, 
without  sufficient  consideration  as  to  com- 
petency and  efficiency.  That  practice  was 
abolished  under  the  order.  Another  ar- 
rangement was  also  included  in  that  gene- 
ral order,  which,  he  thought,  introduced  an 
improvement,  and  approximated  very  much 
to  the  principle  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber seemed  to  think  expedient.  The 
new  arrangement  was  this,  that  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers,  in  the 
absence  of  any  specific  term  being  as- 
signed, should  be  held  to  be  appoint- 
ments during  good  behaviour,  thereby  ren- 
dering their  situation  as  independent  as  in 
propriety  it  could  be;  for  it  was  necessary 
that  the  power  of  dismissal  should  exist 
somewhere.  He  thought  it  necessary  that 
in  the  exercise  of  their  local  patronage,  the 
boards  of  guardians  should  have  their  deci- 
*ins  in  this  respect  supervised  by  some 
^tral  body,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests 
-**  poor.     The  hon.  Gentleman  thought 


that  the  appointments  had  better  be  vested 
in  the  Government;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
was  very  much  mistaken,  supposing  such 
a  proposition  had  been  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment, if  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
would  not  have  objected  to  such  an  in- 
crease of  patronage.  As  the  matter  was 
arranged  at  present,  he  thought  the  plan 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  be. 
The  local  bodies,  having  the  advantage  of 
local  information,  made  their  selection  in 
the  first  instance;  but  that  selection  was 
not  perfect  or  complete  till  the  central 
board  assented  to  it.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  central  board  to  make  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  to  see  whether  the  selection 
made  were  good;  and,  if  satisfied,  they 
were  responsible  for  the  sanction  they  gave. 
He  repeated  that  in  the  absence  of  a  fixed 
term  of  employment,  the  employment  was 
for  life  or  good  behaviour,  subject  only  to 
the  power  of  dismissal  in  the  governing 
body.  The  public  paying  half  the  expense 
of  the  salaries,  would  render  the  boards  of 
guardians  willing  in  some  respects  to  in- 
crease them ;  whilst  the  other  half  falling 
on  the  ratepayers,  would  form  a  salutary 
check  against  extravagance.  He  had  stated 
the  reason  why  this  experiment  should  be 
tried  for  one  year;  and  the  whole  question 
of  the  Poor  Laws  would  come  under  revi- 
sion next  year.  There  must  be  some  cen- 
tral authority,  as  he  indeed  had  understood 
the  hon.  Member  to  have  admitted;  though 
he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  did  not  say  that  that 
which  at  present  existed  was  the  best  that 
could  be  constituted.  He  was  not  awaro 
of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  case 
at  Andover;  but,  if  he  mistook  not,  the 
dismissal  of  the  medical  officer  there  was 
the  act  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that 
circumstance,  in  the  judgment  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  must  serve  as  a  confirmation; 
of  his  opinion  that  local  authorities  re- 
quired some  control. 

Mr.  HENLEY  observed  the  sum  of 
30,0001.  set  aside  for  the  payment  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  the 
Poor  Law  unions,  and  he  desired  to  know 
in  what  manner  this  sum  was  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  Was  there  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  salaries,  or  was  there  any  new- 
casting  of  these  offices  ?  As  to  what  had 
been  said  relative  to  the  practices  observed 
by  the  medical  officers,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
originally  forced  the  guardians  to  set  the 
office  up  by  auction  ;  the  local  authorities 
had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
evils  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  medical 
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pay  something  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  hridge. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  observed  that  the 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Termini  Com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  mode  of 
communication  between  the  south  and 
north  sides  of  the  river  should  he  by  a 
bridge  somewhere  in  the  direction  referred 
to;  and  he  (Lord  Kinnaird)  suggested  that 
it  would  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  bridge  now  proposed  to  be  constructed 
would  combine  both  purposes. 

Viscount  CANNING,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Committee  to  whose  Report  the  noble 
Lord  had  referred,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
bridge,  to  answer  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  them,  should  be  very  far  westward  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

BUI  read  2a. 

House  adjourned. 


nOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  14,  1846. 

Min otbs.]  Njcw  Writ.  For  Sutherland,  v.  David  Dun- 
das,  Esq.,  Solicitor  General. 

Nkw  Mkmbkrs  Sworn.  For  Manchester,  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Mllncr  Gibson.  — For  Plymouth,  Viscount 
Ebrington. 

Pstitionh  PRReiNTKD.  By  Mr.  Bannerman,  from  Mem- 
bers of  Free  Union  Church,  Aberdeen,  complaining  of  the 
Refusal  of  Proprietors  of  Land  to  grant  Sites  for  the 
Erection  of  Free  Churches  (Scotland),  and  praying  the 
House  to  devise  Means  for  enabling  Congregations  to 
Rent  or  Purchase  Ground  on  Reasonable  Conditions. — 
By  Mr.  Gaskell,  from  Rural  Dean  and  the  Clergy  of  the 
Rural  Deanery  of  Wenlock,  in  the  Diocese  of  Hereford, 
against  the  Union  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  the  Immediate  Appointment  of 
a  Bishop  to  the  newly  erected  See  of  Manchester.— From 
Inhabitants  of  the  Districts  of  Muswell  Brook  and  Mcrton, 
in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  praying  the  House  to 
admit  Wheat.  Maize,  and  Flour,  the  Produce  of  Aus- 
tralia, into  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  same  Terms  as 
Wheat,  Maize,  and  Flour,  the  Produce  of  Canada. —  By 
Sir  William  Cod  ring  ton,  from  Fanners,  landowners,  and 
others,  in  the  Hamlet  of  Mangcrsbury,  and  from  Church- 
wardens, Overseers,  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Stow 
on  the  Wold,  for  Rating  Owners  of  Small  Tenements  to 
the  Poor  Mates  in  lieu  of  Occupiers. — By  Mr.  Cotxlen, 
from  Market  Gardeners  and  Growers  of  Fruit  at  Ealing, 
Brentford,  Ilounslow,  Isleworth,  and  the  Vicinity,  for 
Alteration  of  Duty  on  Sugar.— By  Mr.  Cobden,  from  J. 
and  F.  Lloyd  and  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Tobacco  and 
Snuff  in  the  City  of  London,  for  Reduction  of  Duty  on 
Tobacco.— By  Mr.  Blackburne,  from  Inhabitants  of  War- 
rington, for  Regulating  the  Trade  of  Fustian  Cutting.— 
By  Guardians  of  the  Gatohcnd  Poor  Law  Union,  and 
from  Guardians,  Churchwardens,  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
and  others,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pariah  of  Broadwater, 
for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic 
Asylums  and  I»aupcr  Lunatics  Act. — By  Mr.  Christopher, 
from  Thomas  Johnson,  and  others,  for  a  Superannuation 
Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officer*. — By  Mr.  Bury,  from  Inha- 
bitants of  Bury,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death. 


TOltACCO  di:tiec 
Dh.  BOWUINC  rose  for  ♦ 
bringing  forward  hid  Mutiu* 


on  tobacco,  with  a  view  to  the 
and  alteration  of  the  law  upon  that  subject. 
The  more  he  had  examined  the  question, 
the  more  imperative  seemed  it  upon  him  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
frightful  consequences  of  the  present  state 
of  the  law.  During  the  last  Session  a 
Committee  had  sat  and  had  made  the 
most  diligent  and  elaborate  inquiries;  and 
to  the  report  presented  certain  valuable 
papers  had  been  added  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume). 
From  these  sources  it  appeared  that  the 
duty  upon  tobacco  amounted  to  between 
800  and  900  per  cent  upon  the  value  of 
the  raw  commodity.  The  Committee  would 
have  come  to  a  resolution  for  reducing  the 
duty  to  Is.,  but  for  the  rote  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  charge 
of  the  fiscal  arrangement  of  the  country, 
and  who  opposed  himself  to  a  change  so 
materially  affecting  the  revenue.  Conse- 
quently, in  spite  of  the  irresistible  evidence 
taken  by  the  Committee,  the  law  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  with  all  its  unmiti- 
gated evils.  lie  (Dr.  Bowring)  thought 
ho  could  show  to  demonstration  that  other 
and  higher  considerations  were  involved 
than  the  mere  amount  of  receipts  at  the 
Treasury.  If  the  House  were  bound  to 
look  to  the  receipts  at  the  Treasury,  it 
was  also  bound  to  look  at  the  amount  of 
immorality,  crime,  and  misery  occasioned 
by  those  receipts.  The  amount  of  human 
guilt  and  wretchedness  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  existing  law,  was,  in 
truth,  incalculable;  and  the  whole  system 
required  prompt  revision.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber then  entered  into  a  variety  of  details 
in  support  of  his  position,  beginning  with 
the  number  of  convictions.  In  1846  the 
convictions  in  our  courts,  for  breach  of  the 
laws  relating  to  tobacco,  were  no  fewer 
than  538;  while  for  breaches  of  the  laws 
relating  to  spirits  they  were  only  10 1  ;  for 
tea.  1 1 ;  for  silk,  10;"  and  25  for  all  other 
articles.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  convic- 
tions before  magistrates  was  another  re- 
markable feature.  In  1843,  thev  were  430; 
1844,  583;  184"),  702;  and  in"lS46.  872. 
Tho  ratio  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  was 
oven  greater;  for  while  in  England  ther 
were  102  percent,  in  Ireland  they  were 
A  in  Scotland  451  per 
persons  convicted  last 
'obacco  in  quantities 
fifecn  persona 
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lie  in  consequence  deserved  consideration  ; 
1,478  prisoners  had  to  be  maintained  in 
jail,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  5,000£.,  with- 
out reference  to  the  cost  of  prosecutions 
and  other  incidental   expenses.      It  was 
grievous  to  see,  also,  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  parties  convicted  of  smuggling 
tobacco  were   British  sailors.      In  Hull, 
out  of  85  persons,  no  fewer  than  57  wore 
sailors.     At  least  one-third  of  the  seamen 
from  the  Baltic,  and  employed  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  were  habitually  engaged  in 
defrauding  the  revenue.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber next  called  attention  to  the  amount  of 
tonnage  of  shipping  he  supposed   to  be 
more  or  less  concerned  in  this  illegal  trade; 
maintaining,    on   evidence   taken   by   the 
Committee,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  ves- 
sel engaged  in  coasting  that  did  not  to 
some  extent  contribute  to  the  smuggling 
of  tobacco.     Testimony  of  the  most  re- 
markable kind  had  been  obtained  to  show 
in  what  way  whole  cargoes  were  clandes- 
tinely,  yet   openly,   introduced    into  the 
very  heart  of  the  metropolis.     One  gentle- 
man had  imported  geese  and  fowls  from 
abroad,  in  crates;  and  these  crates  were 
composed  of  nothing  but  twisted  tobacco, 
which  were  seen  and  handled  by  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  without  detection.     He 
dilated  upon  the  seminaries  for  smuggling 
existing  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  upon  the  manner  in  which  children 
were  employed  in  the  contraband  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco ;  beginning  as  smugglers 
and  ending  as  thieves.    He  contended  that 
public  opprobrium  did  not  attach  to  of- 
fences of  the  kind;  nay,  that  sympathy 
was  often  felt  for  the  parties  accused,  and 
that  smuggling  was  carried  on  by  whole- 
sale as  well  as  by  retail,  in  cargoes  or 
in  small  quantities;  and  that  it  employed 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  merchant 
as  well  as  the  beggar  who  could  only  mus- 
ter a  few  pence  to  risk  in  an  adventure. 
He  adverted  also  to  the  heavy  cost  of  the 
coast-guard,   amounting   to   o00,000J.   or 
700,000?.    per    annum,   much  of   which 
might  bo  saved  if  the  duty  were  lowered, 
and  the  inducement  to  smuggle  thereby 
diminished.    It  was  the  general  belief  that 
the  amount  of  smuggled  tobacco  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  on  which  duty  was  paid. 
In    one    district    there    were    introduced 
26,G8Glbs.,  in  another  48  bales  of  601. 
each.     Having  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  table  that  had  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  containing  the  results  of 
the  evidence  the  Committee  had  taken, 
he  went  on  to  notice  the  smuggling  from 


Jersey,  which  we  understood  him  to  say 
amounted  to  not  less  than  twelve  tons  of 
tobacco  per  month.     He  also  adverted  to 
the  quantity  of  Dutch  snuff  sold  in  Lon- 
don, none  of  which  was  legally  imported. 
On  the  whole,  he  estimated  that  not  less 
than    21,747,000  lbs.    of    tobacco    were 
fraudulently  introduced  every  year.     No 
doubt  chemical  and  microscopic  arts  had 
much  advanced  of  late  years,    and  had 
been  employed  in  aid  of  the  revenue  to 
detect  adulterations  of  tobacco;  but  the  il- 
legal trader  was  also  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  science;  and  he  (Dr. 
Bowring)  contended  that  in  many  cases 
innocent  dealers,  who  had  been  the  dupes 
of  others  in  the  purchase  of  adulterated 
tobacco,  had  been  unduly  convicted.     It 
was  known  that  in  some  cases  the  Excise 
had  been  obliged  to  make  ample  restitu- 
tion to  parties,  as  it  appeared  afterwards, 
falsely  accused,  but  duly  convicted  on  the 
mistaken  evidence  of  philosophers  employ- 
ed by  Government  to  detect  the  adultera- 
tion of  tobacco.      This   was  one  of  the 
many  evils  arising  out  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  calling  loudly  for  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  duty.      There  was  a  general  feel- 
ing, in  which  he  concurred,  that  tobacco 
was  a  fit  object  for  taxation;   but  that 
taxation    must    not    be    so    high    as   to 
maximise  the  motives  of   the    smuggler 
to  defraud  the  revenue.      While  people 
were  considering  how  many  millions  ster- 
ling were  paid  into  the   Treasury,  they 
forgot  tho  amount  of  crime  and  wretched- 
ness produced  by  this  species  of  legislation. 
In  1843  the  number  of  sailors  employed  in 
the  Baltic  and  United  States'  trade  was 
96,920  ;  and  of  that  number  there  was 
scarcely  an  individual  who  was  not  more 
or  less  a  user  and  importer  of  illicit  to- 
bacco.  To  these  were  to  be  added  131,462 
sailors  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  most 
of  whom  contrived  to  get  tobacco  similarly 
introduced;  and  between  both  some  idea 
might  be  formed  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  under  the  existing  system 
of  duties  in  defrauding  the  revenue  by 
the  use  of  illicit  tobacco.     He  thought 
these  facts  were  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
saying  that  the  Government  were  called 
upon  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion of  these  duties,  more  especially  at  a 
time  when  a  general  investigation  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country  was  thought 
advisable.     He  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  would  allow  the  enormous 
mass  of  offence  and  misery  exhibited  by 
I  this  return  to  be  passed  over,  and  whether 
1        202 
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ho  would  not  bo  ready  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
even  by  some  small  sacrifice  to  the  revenue, 
by  a  reduction  on  the  tobacco  duties.  He, 
however,  entertained  strong  doubts  whe- 
ther such  a  reduction  would  bo  followed  by 
any  loss  to  the  revenue  whatever,  as  he 
believed  it  likely  that  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  would  be  made  up  by  the  increased 
consumption  to  which  it  must  lead.  He 
hoped  that  if  the  House  agreed  with  him 
on  these  points,  they  would  permit  him  to 
move  that  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  the  tobacco  duties  require  an  early 
inquiry  into  their  operation  and  effects." 

Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  rose  to 
address  the  House,  when 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  observed  that  there 
were  not  forty  Members  present. 

House  counted;  when  only  thirty-four 
Members  being  present,  it  was  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1846. 

MiifUTBs.]  Nbw  Members  Sworn.  For  Perth,  Right 
Hon.  Fox  Maule.— For  Hertford,  Hon.  William  Francis 
Cowper. 

Public  Bills.— 2°    Charitable  Trusts ;  Administration  of 

Justice. 
Reported.    Commons  Inclosure  (No.  S). 
3°    and  passed.     Battersea  Park. 

Petitions  Presented.  By  Colonel  Thomas  Wood,  from 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  other  Persons  interested  in  pre- 
serving Good  and  Commodious  Public  Roads,  residing  in 
the  Western  Part  of  Middlesex,  and  the  Counties  Adja- 
cent, for  Alteration  of  the  Highway*  Bill.  — By  Captain 
Pechell,  from  Inhabitants,  Householders,  Traders,  and 
Residents  in  the  Vicinity  of  Westminster  Abbey,  for 
the  Redemption  of  the  Tolls  on  Waterloo  and  other 
Bridges. 


COMMONS  ENCLOSURE  BILL. 

House  resolved  in  Committee  pro  forma 
upon  the  Commons  Enclosure  Bill. 

Mil.  HUME  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  repeal  the  former  Bill  and  re-enact  it, 
with  the  additions,  in  the  present,  so  that 
the  whole  measure  would  he  made  to  har- 
monize together,  otherwise  ordinary  men 
would  he  unable  to  make  it  out. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  agreed  on  principle 
with  the  lion.  Member  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  was  advisable  to  consolidate 
the  law  when  alterations  were  made  in  an- 
tecedent Acts  of  I'arlianicnt.  But  he  could 
not  say  that  this  was  a  Bill  to  which  that 
general  principle  applied.  The  antecedent 
Bill  passed  only  last  Session  ;  the  present 
Bill  extended  and  enlarged  its  pow"^,  but 
it  was  not  necessary  to  repeal  ;«»••  u't 

them.     "When   an   Act   sorer-  .  jcd 

was  brought  again  before  the  * 


bers  were  apt  to  object  to  some  of  its 
clauses.  He  proposed  a  clause  enacting 
that  copyhold  and  customary  lands  may  be 
exchanged  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  This  was  in  analogy  with  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  exchange  under  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  was  compulsory,  whereas 
this  Act  proceeded  upon  an  opposite  prin- 
ciple, that  of  agreement.  Another  clause 
authorized  boundaries  of  leasehold  to  be 
declared  in  award,  setting  out  the  bounda- 
ries of  copyhold  or  customary  lands,  or  by 
distinct  award. 

Bill  passed  through  Committee. 

Report  to  be  recommitted. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  BILL. 

Mr.  HUME  moved  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill.  As  serious 
objections  had  been  taken  to  this  measure. 
he  thought  he  should  best  fulfil  the  obje 
in  view  by  merely  retaining  those  eh 
which  secured  the  accountability  of  I 
who  had  charge  of  public  money.  It 
the  duty  of  the  House,  after  the  expense 
which  had  been  incurred  in  inquiries,  to 
have  some  accounts  available  that  would 
show  how  the  revenues  of  each  trust  had 
been  expended.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  include  the  Bible  Society,  and  other  re- 
ligious trusts  or  charities  where  the  found- 
ers were  alive,  but  those  only  where  the 
individuals  were  dead.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  to  secure  the  accountability  of 
persons  intrusted  with  public  moneys. 

Sir  G.  GREY  should  not  offer  any  op- 
position to  the  second  reading  of  this  "Bill; 
but  the  House  must  not  suppose  that  this 
was  a  substitute  for  another  Bill,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  in  the  other  House, 
or  for  a  more  general  measure. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  considered  this  s> 
very  valuable  Bill,  and  one  which  would 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

Mu.  T.  EGERTON  inquired  whether, 
in  the  case  of  mixed  funds,  it  was  intended 
to  require  accounts  of  all  the  moneys  ? 

Mr.  HUME  :  My  object  is,  that  there 
should  bo  in  that  case  a  balance-sheet  of 
the  moneys  received  and  expended,  whether 
the  parties  were  dead  or  alive. 

Mr.  BERXAL  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Hume)  perhaps  had  not  considered 
the  sea  of  *^;fficulties  he  would  hare  to  en- 
counter ,-*  his  intentions  were  good. 
If  he  j  city  of  London,  he  would 
find  t>  body  to  deal  ^ 
and  it  le  r- 
sct  **> 
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the  Rugby  charity,  or  the  grammar  school 
at  Bedford?  He  recommended  his  hon. 
Friend  to  leave  legislating  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  would  be  better  done  by  the 
comprehensive  measure  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  that 
this  measure  might  interfere  with  the  com- 
prehensive measure  referred  to  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  which,  as  he  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
understood,  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Government.  He  protested  against 
any  great  principle  like  this  being  deter- 
mined by  the  House  on  the  representation 
of  merely  a  private  Member.  He  did  not 
consider  that  the  Bill  was  so  worded  as 
that  it  could  be  safely  allowed  to  make 
so  great  a  change  in  the  charities  of 
this  country.  It  was  certainly  true  that 
those  charities  were  liable  to  great  abuses, 
that  some  had  been  abused  ;  but  he  pro- 
tested against  the  assumption  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  every  charitable  body. 
Every  one  that  supported  the  Bill  did  so 
under  the  condition  that  changes  would  be 
made  in  it  in  Committee.  He  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  B.  ESCOTT  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire  was  inconsistent 
in  saving  that  this  Bill  should  not  be  intro- 
duced by  a  private  Member,  and  then  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  entitled  to 
interfere  with  charities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  which  he  admitted  there  were  great 
abuses.  The  great  bodies  who  were  the 
trustees  of  those  charities  either  considered 
themselves  unaccountable,  or  acted  as  if 
they  thought  so,  and  applied  the  moneys  to 
their  own  private  purposes.  He  knew  of 
charities  that  were  so  managed.  When 
the  House  came  to  consider  the  great  and 
comprehensive  measure,  let  them  come  to 
the  consideration  of  it  with  all  the  accounts 
before  them.  He  tendered  his  thanks  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  for  having 
introduced  this  Bill;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
abuses  before  them,  would  read  this  Bill  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  BUCK  observed,  that  if  such  a 
measure  as  the  present  had  been  brought 
fairly  before  the  House,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  go  into  it ;  but  he  protested 
against  questions  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  Bill  involved  being  decided  in  so  thin  a 
House. 

Mr.  SPOONER  thought  that  the  House 


ought  to  be  clearly  informed  how  far  it  was 
intended  to  go ;  they  ought  to  be  informed 
whether  or  not  they  were  to  have  all  the 
different  foundations  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bill ;  for  example,  were  they 
to  have  King  Edward's  foundations  com- 
prehended within  its  operation?  The 
House,  he  hoped,  would  bear  in  mind  that 
all  the  larger  charities  were  subject  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  House  did  not  possess  the  right  to  in- 
terfere, because  Parliament  could  do  any- 
thing; but  he  did  think  that  a  Bill  of  that 
importance  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  Queen's  Government.  He  did  not 
deny  that  every  individual  Member  pos- 
sessed a  full  right  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure of  that  nature ;  but  he  confessed  he 
thought  that  the  House  had  a  right  to  look 
to  the  Government  upon  occasions  of  this 
kind,  and  not  leave  measures  of  such  mag- 
nitude in  the  hands  of  private  Members. 
As,  however,  the  matter  was  before  the 
House,  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  hon  Member  for  Montrose  whether  the 
Bill  were  intended  to  include  all  places  of 
public  worship  ;  because  there  were  many 
places  of  public  worship  in  which  the  pro- 
perty was  placed  in  trust,  partly  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister,  and  partly 
for  charitable  purposes.  If  the  Bill  in- 
cluded trusts  of  that  description,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that  he  considered  it  very 
late  in  the  Session  to  bring  forward  such  a 
measure.  They  could  not  hope  that  a 
measure  of  that  importance  could  receive 
adequate  discussion  at  such  an  advanced 
period  of  the  year. 

Sir  DE  L.  EVANS  could  not  help  re- 
marking that  it  might  be  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  possessed 
the  authority  necessary  for  taking  cogniz- 
ance of  these  matters;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  were  inordinately  expensive. 
There  was  little  use  in  telling  a  poor  man 
that  the  courts  of  law  were  open  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich;  they  certainly  were  open, 
but  so  was  the  London  Tavern;  both  were 
open  to  any  one  who  could  pay  for  expen- 
pensive  luxuries.  To  him  it  appeared  that 
the  objections  to  the  present  Bill  were  by 
no  means  well  founded — it  was  merely  a 
Bill  to  enable  the  Government,  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  country,  to  obtain  clear 
and  exact  information  upon  subjects  of 
great  public  importance.  Every  one  ac- 
knowledged that  great  abuses  were  com- 
mitted, and  the  Bill  then  before  the  House 
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was  merely  a  preliminary  step,  the  purport 
of  which  was  to  clear  the  way  for  a  more 
comprehensive  measure. 

Mr.  ESTCOUUT  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  told  the  House 
that  there  were  some  charities  to  which  it 
was  intended  that  the  Bill  should  not  apply. 
Now,  if  that  observation  included  some  of 
the  ♦charities  which  were  then  present  to 
his  mind,  he  confessed  that  it  took  away 
no  small  portion  of  the  objection  which  he 
felt  towards  the  Bill.      Nevertheless,  the 
subject  was  one  of  so  grave  a  character  that 
he  really  thought  the  Government  ought 
to  take  it  into  their  own  hands.     The  Bill 
as  it  now  stood  appeared  to  him  to  be  very 
crude,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  likely 
to  be  carried  into  effect.     It  demanded  that 
there  should  be  certaiu  accounts  annually 
produced;  but  at  whose  expense?     There 
were  many  charities,  the  trustees  of  which 
administered  large  funds;  but  they  had  no 
funds  wherewith  to  pay  clerks.     No  doubt, 
Parliament  had  the  power  of  insisting  upon 
those  accounts  being  furnished;  but  he  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  it  was  fair  to  call 
upon  trustees  to   employ  clerks  at  their 
own  expense  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
those  accounts?      He  did  not  deny  that 
means  might  be  found  whereby  that  diffi- 
culty might  be  obviated,  and  in  most  cases 
he  believed  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  publication  of  accounts.     But  he  could 
not  help  observing  that  the  measure  was 
ono  of  much  importance ;    that  the   Bill 
ought  not  only  to  be  printed,  but  very  ex- 
tensively   circulated,     before    Parliament 
linally  decided  on  its  merits,  and  he  feared 
that  that  could  not  be  done  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  Session.     For  these  reasons 
he.  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose would  do  well  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
fur  the  present,  and  introduce  it  in  a  mo- 
dified form  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  Session. 

Sih  .1.  (J  UAH  AM  said,  he  wished  to 
state  briefly  to  the  House  what  took  place 
between  himself  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  then 
before  them.  But  previously  lie  wished  to 
observe,  that  if  his  mind  had  now  for  the 
first  time  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
((iieotinii  at  present  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  he  should  have  he- 
sitated before  he  gave  his  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  measure  which  had 
been  introduced  bv  the  hon.  Member  for 
M.»ntroM\  So  far,  however,  from  his 
heiiiij  miiii'ipiainteil  with  it-  provisions,  the 
hon.  Mover  uf  the  Bill  had  communicated 


them  to  him  before  he  obtained  leave  to 
bring  it  in,  and,  after  all,  it  was  only  a 
small  portion  of  a  measure  which   Lord 
Lyndhurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  had  laid 
upon  tho  Table  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament.    His  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
as  tho  first  law  adviser  of  the  Grown,  did 
on  the  part  of  the  late  Government  bring 
into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  which  in- 
cluded all,  he  believed,  that  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  proposed  to  effect  bj  the 
present  measure,  although  it  comprehended 
a  great  deal  more,  and  it  would,  if  it  had 
become  law,  have  effected,  as  he  thought, 
an  extensive  and  salutary  change.     The 
Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  requued 
that   trustees  should  furnish    annual  ac- 
counts; but   it  made  certain   exceptions, 
and  he  thought  that   similar   exceptions 
ought  to  be  contained  in  any  Bill  introduced 
upon  the  subject.     That  Bill  unhappily, 
as  ho  thought,  was  defeated  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  and  thereupon  the 
hon.   Member  for  Montrose  inquired   of 
him  (Sir  J.  Graham)  if  he  would  consent 
to  a  single  enactment  requiring;  trustees 
of  charities   to  present  to  Parliament  a 
statement  annually  of  their  accounts.     He 
told  the  hon.  Member  that  which  he  then 
repeated — namely,  that  he  very  much  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  the  larger  measure, 
adding,  at  tho  same  time,  that  a  single 
enactment  requiring  the  annual  production 
of  accounts  would,  in  his  opinion,  prove  a 
salutary  check  upon  the  conduct  of  trustees 
in  the  administration  of  charities.     The 
hon.   Member  for  Northamptonshire  told 
them  that  the  passing  of  such  a  Bill  aa  the 
proposed  measure,  would  be  an  arbitrary 
assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     Now,  he  was  quite 
of  a  different  opinion  :  if  tho  measure  were 
agreed  to.  it  would  not  be  any  assumption 
of  authority  by  the  House  of  Commons: 
the  proposition  could  only  be  made  binding 
by  its  becoming  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
then  the  authority  of  proceeding  in  such 
matters  would  be  vested  in  a  responsible 
servant  of  the  Crown.     It  would  be  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  entertain  such  a  project  aa  that 
of  taking  upon  itself  such  a  power.     If  k 
were  found  that  the  trustees  of  certain 
charities  had  proceeded  in  a  manner  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  defraud  those  whom 
the  donors  intended  should  have  the  bene 
tit  of  those  charities,  then  surely  it  would 
not  be  an  undue  assumption  of  power  if  a 
-tat nil-  won*  enacted  compelling  the  an- 
nual  preparation  and   publication  of  no 
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counts,  setting  forth  the  funds  which  the 
trustees  received,  and  the  mode  of  their 
application.  Such  was  the  ohject  of  the 
measure  then  hefore  the  House,  and  so 
far,  at  least,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the 
Bill  was  not  too  comprehensive.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  appeared  to  him  to 
he  right  in  the  principle  of  the  measure; 
there  was  one  part  of  it,  however,  which 
perhaps  might  be  thought  somewhat  too 
wide  in  its  operation — the  Bill  provided 
that  all  persons  in  whom  property  was 
vested  for  charitable  purposes,  or  who  held 
property  appropriated  to  charitable  uses, 
should  be  compelled  to  produce  their  ac- 
counts annually.  That  appeared  to  him 
to  be  an  extensive  enactment.  It  was 
very  wide.  It  might  extend  to  various 
trusts  which  the  author  never  intended; 
it  might  comprehend  Dissenting  places  of 
worship,  and  he  believed  that  almost  all  Dis- 
senting places  of  worship  were  held  upon 
terms  that  this  Bill  would  reach.  He 
doubted  if  any  one  connected  with  chari- 
table trusts  could,  under  the  Bill,  avoid 
making  annual  returns,  and  that  ho  be- 
lieved was  not  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose;  however,  when  they 
went  into  Committee,  the  phraseology  of 
the  Bill  might  be  deliberately  considered. 
Of  this,  he  entertained  no  doubt,  that  the 
general  rule  of  accountability  ought  to  be 
enforced.  Great  abuses  were  admitted  to 
exist,  and  he  knew  no  remedy  for  these 
abuses  so  efficient,  so  clear,  so  obvious,  as 
that  which  accountability  presented.  If 
they  wanted  analogy  or  proof,  they  might 
find  both  in  the  case  of  the  turnpike  trusts. 
With  respect  to  those,  an  enactment  simi- 
lar to  this  had  been  passed.  Each  turn- 
pike trust  was  compelled  to  render  its 
accounts,  and  a  more  salutary  enactment 
could  scarcely  have  been  devised.  Debts, 
jobbing,  and  abuses  prevailed.  The  debts 
of  those  trusts  were  now  8,000,000/.;  and 
if  the  Bill  to  which  he  referred  had  been 
passed  twenty  years  earlier,  not  one  half 
the  debts  of  those  trusts  would  now  exist. 
Even  if  no  more  were  done  than  to  enact 
the  one  provision  now  proposed,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  public  opinion 
to  hoar  upon  the  subject — if  no  more  than 
that  one  measure  were  enacted,  one-half 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  larger  Bill 
would  be  accomplished.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  considerable  exceptions  ought 
to  be  introduced ;  but  he  should  object  to 
admitting  among  those  exceptions  charities 
connected  with  the  corporation  of  London.  I 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  another  place,  showed  | 


that  they  would  not  bear  public  investiga- 
tion. They  were  such  as  if  an  annual 
revision  took  place,  the  practices  which 
prevailed  in  their  administration  would  not 
be  suffered  any  longer  to  exist.  Upon 
these  grounds,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill; 
for  the  late  Government,  in  introducing  the 
larger  measure,  certainly  recognised  the 
principle  of  the  enactment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  Although  ho 
contended  for  some  exceptions,  he  warned 
the  House  that  they  ought  not  to  he  too 
large.  If  they  proceeded  carefully,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  considerable  advantage  to 
the  public  must  accrue;  and,  therefore,  ho 
was  willing  to  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion  that  there  was,  with  certain 
exceptions,  a  necessity  for  the  present 
measure;  but  any  man  who  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  charitable  trusts  of  the  country, 
must  at  once  see  that  the  exceptions  which 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  would  form 
such  a  catalogue  as  could  not  he  compre- 
hended in  a  small  bit  of  paper.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  also  stated 
that  the  great  question  was  accountability, 
and  to  secure  that  an  enactment  was  ne- 
cessary; while  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  said 
that  the  principle  involved  was  such  as  to 
require  a  great  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure: surely  mere  accountability  did  not 
deserve  so  large  a  term  as  that.  He 
thought  the  House  would  do  well  to  seek 
information  before  it  proceeded  further ; 
but  it  had  rarely  sought  information  on  the 
subject.  If  information  were  required  and 
asked  for,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  af- 
forded without  any  legislative  enactment. 
From  the  consideration  he  had  given  the 
subject  before  them,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  TATTON  EGERTON  said,  he  did 
not  object  to  the  principle  of  account- 
ability; but  he  certainly  did  object  to  the 
Bill  on  account  of  the  form  in  which  that 
accountability  was  demanded.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  measure  would  apply 
to  the  charitable  trusts  of-  the  Wesloyans 
and  the  Unitarians,  and  all  the  other  Dis- 
senters, including  the  great  Catholic  schools 
at  Oscot  and  Stonyhurst  ? 

Mr.  HUME  explained,  that  the  subject 
had  for  many  years  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House;  and  if  they  visited 
the  library  of  the  House,  they  would  find 
numbers  of  volumes  having  reference  to 
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the  subject,  and  detailing  the  abuses  that 
existed.  He  had  not  brought  in  the  Bill 
without  mature  consideration;  and  his  only 
object  in  doing  so  was  to  have  the  moneys 
belonging  to  such  charities  expended  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  Nine- 
teen years  ago,  he  proposed  a  Motion, 
calling  on  the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  to 
render  an  annual  account  of  their  expendi- 
ture, and  he  thought  he  should  have  been 
eaten  up  in  consequence;  but  when  the  re- 
turns were  made,  and  those  trusts  were 
placed  under  better  supervision,  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  then  opposed  him  admitted  the 
advantage  of  the  Motion;  and  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent,  the 
debts  of  those  trusts  would  have  been  re- 
duced very  considerably.  He  should  per- 
sist in  pressing  the  second  reading;  and  if 
it  could  bo  shown  that  any  parts  of  the  Bill 
wore  extremely  objectionable,  he  should 
feel  happy  to  amend  them.  As  to  Dis- 
senting chapels  they  were  not  included. 
That  the  House  should  have  some  account 
of  charitable  trusts,  was  a  matter  so  clear 
as  to  admit  of  no  objection. 

Lord  C.  SOMERSET  would  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  though  he 
thought  great  alterations  must  be  made 
in  it.  He  thought  some  investigation 
might  conduce  to  the  public  benefit,  but 
he  protested  against  being  precluded  by 
his  present  vote  from  opposing  the  Bill  if 
it  should  not  be  amended,  so  as  to  omit 
all  the  great  religious  and  occlesiastical 
bodies  connected  with  the  Church,  the 
universities,  or  the  Dissenters,  whether 
WcHlcyaiw,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Inde- 
pendents. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question, 
that  tho  word  "now"  stand  part  of  the 
Question: — Ayes  42;  Noes  12:  Majo- 
rity 30. 

List  of  the  Ates. 
Aglionbv,  II.  A.  (iraham.  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 

AiiiHworth,  1*.  Greene.  T. 

Ark wright,  G.  (Iwy,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C.  llas>tit\  A. 

Hernnl,  R.  Hatton,  ('apt.  V. 

Blaekburne,  J.  I.  Hill.  Un\  M. 

Bowes,  J.  liimllcv,  0. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Howard,  1\  II. 

Bridgcman,  U.  Jenny n,  Karl 

Brotherton,  J.  Jerri*,  J. 

Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S.  I-iyani,  ("apt. 

Clay,  Sir  W.  IxMiion,  Sir  C. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.        Oplo.  S.  C.  II. 
Collett,  J.  Parker,  J. 

Dickinson,  F.  II.  Philips.  G.  II. 

Duncan,  (J.  Svroiie.  G.  1*. 

Kliriiigton,  Visct.  S  H  G. 

KM-ntt,  11. 
tiilivoii,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 


Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorkc,  H.  R. 


Home,  J. 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 


List  of  tke  Nobs. 


Allix,  J.  P. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Estcourt,  T.  G. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Halacy,  T.  P. 


Hnseey,  T. 
Lygon,  hoa 
Mundy,  E.  If. 
Spooner,  B» 


CBri^S. 
Kewdegate,  C.  K. 


BOOKS  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

Sm  G.  CLERK  mored  the 
on  the  Books  and  Engravings  Act,  to  co- 
able  him  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  cony  out 
tho  convention  with  Prussia. 

House  in  Committee.    Convention  nre- 
sentcd  June  22,  referred  to. 

Mr.  HUME  complained  of  tho 
duty  on  printed  hooks  coming  from  . 
It  was  so  heavy  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
receipt  of  the  most  valuable  information 
from  that  invaluable  country.  Now  that 
the  Colonies  were  being  brought  ao  ekes 
to  the  mother  country,  it  was  necessary 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  get  such  j 
information  as  could  only  be  obtained  i 
the  Colonies  themselves  at  as  cheap  o : 
as  possible. 

Mr.  PARKER  said,  it  would  hardly  he 
fair  to  clog  tho  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net with  that  question.  It  was  one  of 
much  importance,  and  it  would 
the  early  attention  of  Her  Hajeety's 
vants. 

Tho  following  Resolution — 
"  That  it  is  expedient  to  i 


during  tho  DuticH  of  Customs  on  the  impovtatit* 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Book*  and  Enmw- 
inpa,  in  conformity  with  Treaties  with 
Powers"— 

was  agreed  to. 
House  resumed. 
Resolution  to  be  reported. 
House  adjourned  at  h*w   *ailvoo*< 

*0USE    f 
%mr$day,  -- 
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Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments. — From  Guardian*  of 
the  Caistnr  Union,  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Measure  making 
the  Landlords  of  Tenements  where  the  Rents  are  under 
£6  liable  to  the  Poor  Rates. 

THE  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  CORN 
IMPORTATION  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  ques- 
tion which  he  conceived  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance, lie  alluded  to  the  Protest  of 
certain  noble  Lords  against  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill.  That 
protest  was  signed  by  ninety-three  Peers  ; 
now,  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  always  un- 
derstood that  those  Peers  only  who  were 
present  at  the  time  of  putting  the  question 
could  enter  their  Protest  ;  and  that  was  a 
salutary  rule.  Ho  (the  Earl  of  Radnor) 
was  present  when  the  question  was  put, 
and  he  denied  that  more  than  one  third  of 
the  Peers  who  had  signed  the  Protest  were 
present.  It  appeared,  on  an  .examination 
of  the  Journals  of  the  House,  that  ten  or 
twelve  Peers  had  put  their  names  to  the 
Protest  against  the  third  reading  of  the 
Corn  Importation  Bill,  who  were  not  in  the 
House  during  any  part  of  the  discussion  of 
that  measure.  He  (the  Earl  of  Radnor) 
was  not  desirous  that  any  Peer  who  wished 
to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  professing  the  opinions  expressed  in  that 
Protest,  should  be  deprived  of  that  honour ; 
but  he  thought  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances he  had  stated,  it  was  a  matter  for 
their  Lordships*  consideration,  and  he 
would  leave  the  House  to  deal  with  it  as 
it  thought  proper.  He  found,  on  compar- 
ing the  number  of  Peers  in  attendance  on 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  with  the  number 
of  names  affixed  to  the  Protest,  that  the 
names  of  ten  or  twelve  Peers  who  were  not 
present  at  the  time  were  appended  to  that 
Protest.  Now,  if  their  Lordships  over- 
looked the  first  objection,  he  hardly  thought 
they  would  overlook  the  second,  because 
the  inference  would  be  that  any  Peer  at 
any  time,  whether  he  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion or  not,  might  come  down  and  pro- 
test against  it,  even  although  his  argu- 
ments and  reasons  had  been  refuted  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  conceived  that  his 

noble  Friend  had  done  a  great  service  by 

calling  their  Lordships'  attention  to  this 

^regularity,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was 

^intentional,  and  arose  from  those  noble 

is  not  having  attended  to  the  rule  of 

louse.     The  rule  was,  undoubtedly, 

•  person  in  that  Parliament  who  was 

*Jt  could  protest.     It  was  not  so 


Parliament  they  could  vote  by  proxy  and 
protest  by  proxy. 

ANNUITIES  TO  VISCOUNT  HARDINGE 

AND  LORD  GOUGH. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  bringing  up  tho 
Report  on  tho  Annuity  Bill  for  Viscount 
Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough.  Ho  thought 
it  his  duty  to  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  report,  with  tho  view  of  in- 
ducing their  Lordships  to  restore  those 
Bills  to  the  form  in  which  they  wero  origi- 
nally framed  when  they  wero  introduced 
into  that  House.  In  doing  so,  he  could 
not  sufficiently  express  his  regret  that  it 
should  be  his  misfortuno,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion he  had  to  address  their  Lordships 
from  that  place,  to  do  so  for  the  purposo 
of  inducing  their  Lordships  to  adopt  a 
course  of  proceeding  which  in  appearance, 
however  unjustly  —  but  in  appearance — 
might  (after  he  himself  had  recently  pro- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms  tho  sense 
of  gratitude  which  he  felt  to  bo  duo  to 
Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  for 
their  eminent  services)  be  held  to  place  a 
lower  value  on  the  great  services  of  those 
distinguished  individuals  —  not  than  Her 
Majesty's  late  Government  did;  for  he  was 
only  about  to  propose  to  restore  the  Bill  to 
tho  form  in  which  they  introduced  it— not 
than  tho  other  House  of  Parliament  did; 
for  that  was  the  form  adopted  by  tho  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  sent  up 
in  that  state  to  their  Lordships — but  a 
lower  value  in  appearance  than  that  which 
was  placed  upon  them  by  a  great  number 
of  their  Lordships  in  that  House,  including 
a  number  of  noble  Friends  of  his,  who, 
when  this  Bill  was  in  Committee  before 
their  Lordships,  had  induced  their  Lord- 
ships to  adopt  an  Amendment,  which  was 
the  immediate  subject  for  their  Lordships9 
consideration  on  this  occasion.  Whatever 
might  be  the  sense  which  he  entertained 
of  those  services,  he  felt  that  their  Lord- 
ships had  a  duty  to  perform  towards  tho 
public.  He  felt  also  that  their  Lordships 
had  a  policy  to  adhere  to  with  reference 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament;  and 
both  on  the  principles  of  duty  and  of  policy, 
he  was  bound  to  recommend  their  Lord- 
ships to  restore  to  the  report  the  words 
which  were  omitted.  In  doing  so,  he  beg- 
ged to  recall  their  Lordships  attention  to 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  provision  in- 
tended to  be  made  by  this  Bill  was  pro- 
posed ;    and  in  stating  that  to  be  the 
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ground,  he  was  only  stating  that  which  he 
himself  long  before  this  question  arose  be- 
fore their  Lordships  in  this  particular  case, 
had  stated  to  be  his  opinion,  as  the  ground 
on  which  a  provision  of  this  nature  was 
made,  namely,  the  distinct  ground  that  it 
was  not  made  as  a  pecuniary  recompense, 
or  made  to  meto  or  dole  out  a  particular 
amount  of  money  for  the  services  rendered; 
but  that  it  arose  out  of  the  knowledge  that 
Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  confer 
certain  dignities  on  eminent  individuals 
who  might  derive  certain  pecuniary  re- 
wards from  professional  emoluments;  but 
when  placed  in  that  House  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  House,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  to  place  them 
in  a  situation  corresponding  with  the  dig- 
nity which,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  country,  it  had  pleased 
the  Sovereign  to  confer  upon  them.  He 
was  proud  to  state,  looking  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  Bill — the  particular  wording 
of  it  he  was  not  bound  to  explain — but, 
looking  to  the  substance  of  this  Bill,  he 
was  proud  to  say  that  it  did  confer  that 
amount  of  provision  on  those  distinguished 
persons  as  it  was  originally  introduced  to 
their  Lordships,  as  from  the  general  sense 
entertained  upon  this  subject,  and  from 
Parliamentary  precedents  presenting  the 
most  distinguished  examples,  was  adequate 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  rank  so  high 
as  that  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
them.  In  various  cases  to  which  he  had 
referred  upon  this  subject,  it  appeared  that 
a  provision  inferior  to  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill,  had  been  awarded  by 
Parliament.  In  the  case,  to  which  he  was 
compelled  to  allude,  of  a  noble  Puke  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  when  he  was  created  a 
Viscount  for  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered by  him  in  Spain,  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  and  during  his  subsequent  ser- 
vices in  that  campaign,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient by  Parliament  to  vote  to  him  a  pen- 
sion or  auuuity  of  2,000?.  a  year.  When, 
subsequently,  for  additional  services  two  or 
three  years  afterwards,  he  was  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  glorious  career  created  an  Karl, 
an  additional  2,000?.  -was  voted  to  him, 
making  both  together  less  than  the  sum 
voted  by  the  present  Bill,  ns  originally  in- 
troduced, as  nn  annuity  for  Viscount  Ilar- 
dinge.  There  were  other  examples  which 
he  might  quote;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  proceed  beyond  that,  as  it 
was  the  most  remarkable  to  which  he 
could  allude  ;  but  he  would  say  generally 
that  upon  no  occasion,  how«*or  roniarkaH 


— for  no  services,  however  splendid,  had  a 
provision  been  annexed  to  the  dignity  af 
the  Peerage,  whether  conferred  in  the  fint 
instance,  or  consisting  of  promotion  in  the 
Peerage,  larger  in  amount  than  the  saw 
which  was  by  this  Bill,  as  first  introduced, 
awarded  to  Viscount  Hardinge;  and  a  pro- 
vision to  the  amount  of  3,000/.  a  year  vat 
provided  by  the  same  Bill  for  Lord  Gough. 
He  confessed  he  was  under  the  impreana 
if  this  Bill  had  been  introduced,  proridhw, 
that  this  amount  of — he  would  not  call  it 
remuneration  —  but  that  this  amount  af 
provision  should  be  granted  to  enable  than 
noble  individuals  to  maintain  the  dignity  af 
the  Peerage  ;  neither  in  that  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  anything  like  an  ob- 
jection would  have  been  stated,  either  at 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  amount,  or  to  ta* 
mode  in  which  it  was  brought  before  Par- 
liament. But  it  was  owing  to  the  ciinan 
stances  that  in  the  provision  now  proposal. 
the  name  of  the  East  India  Company  hat 
been  introduced,  because  the  prorisagat 
made  in  the  Bill  were  made  in  a  eertaia 
degree  conditional  on  the  continuance  af 
annuities  granted  by  the  East  India  Coav 
pany,  the  objection  was  raised;  and  eertaia 
noble  Lords  thought  they  ought  to  hate 
left  entirely  out  of  their  consideration  tke 
provision  mado  by  the  Bast  India  Coav 
pany.  But  he  (the  Marquess  of  Laav 
downe)  must  say  ho  thought  that  fcehmg 
had  arisen  from  a  total  misapprehension  af 
what  the  East  India  Company  waa  ;  far 
the  East  India  Company,  acting  in 
way  and  in  that  capacity,  could  be  th 
only  as  part  of  the  State.  The  domin 
of  Her  Majesty  in  the  East  were,  in  fact, 
governed  by  a  double  sovereignty,  but  coav 
posing  only  one  sovereignty  altogether— 
the  East  India  Company  only  acted  under 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country.  It  acted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  af 
this  country,  and  was  not  permitted  to  act 
except  under  that  authority  ;  and  when 
they  considered  the  amount  of  this  pie* 
vision,  they  could  not  consider  it  otherwiat 
than  as  made  by  the  sovereign  authority 
of  this  country,  composed  of  that  Sovereign, 
who  had  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  and  the  East  India 
Company,  which  had  the  temporary  ga» 
vernmeut  of  the  country.  And  how  coaW 
the  simple  fact  of  the  power  of  the  So- 
vereign of  this  country  having  been  dele- 
gated to  any  person,  form  any  ground  af 
HJ ference  in  any  provision  to  be  annexed 
^nr  dignity  for  services  perfainud  ia 
?    An  ^■namaiian 
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to  Sir  John  Colborne  (Lord  Seaton)  for 
services  performed  in  Canada :  now,  sup- 
pose the  country  had  been  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  did 
any  person  think  that  therefore  the  North 
West  Company  had  also  a  right  to  provide 
for  him;  and  could  it  be   said  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  should  be  double, 
to  enable  Sir  John  Colborne  to  maintain 
his   diguity  in   that   House  ?      The  view 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House  had 
been  the  view  constantly  taken  by  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject ;    and  whenever  the 
East  India  Company,  acting  by  the  permis- 
sion— and  it  could  only  act  by  the  permission 
— of  the  Crown,  and  when  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  acting  for  the  Crown, 
had  been  empowered  to  grant  pensions  or 
rewards,  that  House  had  constantly  con- 
sidered those  rewards  as  making  part  of 
the  rewards  of  the  State ;  and  almost  in 
every  instance  where  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  had  made  a  provision,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  made  no  provision  at  all.     He 
had  reports  of  numerous  instances  of  that 
kind,  including  the  distinguished  name  of 
the  Marquess  of  CornwaUis,  of  whom  he 
could  speak  with  the  most  unfeigned  re- 
spect, having  known  him  early  in  life,  and 
the  late  Lord  Wcllesley.     Parliament  had 
undoubtedly  recognised    the    services   of 
those  eminent  men  ;  but  though  they  felt 
they  were  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Legislature,  they  forbore  to  vote  one  shil- 
ling to  those  individuals,  because  the  Com- 
pany, which  represented  the    Sovereign, 
had  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  that 
purpose.     The  only  way  in  which  this  Bill 
differed  from  other  Bills  was,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  provision  made  by  the  East 
India  Company  for  Lords  Hardinge  and 
Gough,  to  the  extent  of  5,000?.  in  one 
case,  and  2,000?.  in  the  other  case,  it  pro- 
vided that  if  the   East   India   Company 
should  cease  to  exist,  and  the  authority  of 
Parliament  should  supervene,  the  5,000?. 
and  2,000?.  a  year  shall  accrue  due  under 
the  circumstances  in  the  Bill  stated.  What 
distinguished  this  case  was,  that  not  only 
a  large  provision  was  made  by  the  East 
India  Company,  but  Parliament  protected 
the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited  and  to 
be  supported  in  that  dignity  against  any 
contingent  disadvantage  that  might  arise 
to  them  from  having  received  that  pro- 
vision from  a  temporary  body,  the  existence 
of  which  coidd  not  be  guaranteed  beyond 
a  certain  period.    He  thought  the  provision 
he  had  stated,  as  introduced  by  Her  Ma- 


jesty's late  Government,  was  ample  enough 
for  the  purpose  intended;  but  even  if  any 
noble  Lord  in  that  House  entertained  a 
different  opinion,  and  thought  that  a  larger 
sum  should  be  given  for  the  support  of  a 
particular  dignity  than  had  been  given  at 
any  former  period,  he  submitted  to  their 
Lordships  to  consider  the  policy  and  dis- 
cretion of  entering  upon  the  subject  and 
engaging  in  a  controversy  with  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,   which  had  at  all 
times  claimed  the  peculiar  right  of  voting 
the  public  money.     That  House  would, 
certainly  on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  could 
be  anticipated,  and  as  far  as  he  was  en- 
abled to  state  what  he  knew  to  be  tho 
opinion    of   leading    individuals   at  both 
sides  of  the  House,  not  adopt  this  amended 
Bill  if  it  were  sent  down  by  their  Lord- 
ships, but  would  either  do  that  which  their 
Lordships   would  most  of  all  deprecate, 
namely,  pass  no  Bill  at  all,  or  send  up 
another  Bill  containing  the  provision  which 
their  Lordships  had  omitted.     He  did  say 
that  of  all  points  on  which  it  was  the  least 
expedient  for  that  House  to  enter  into  a 
difference  of  opinion,  not  only  with  Her 
Majesty's  late  Government,  but  with  the 
present  Government  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  both   concurring   in  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  it  was  the   case    of 
a  vote  of  money  to  be  raised  upon  the 
people  of  the  country.     If  they  sent  down 
that  Bill  containing  this  Amendment,  or 
rather  with  this  clause  omitted,  they  would, 
in  fact,  be  sending  down  a  money  plan, 
proposed  by  them  to  be  adopted  by  tho 
other  House.     The  consequences  would  be, 
that  it  would  end  not  only  in  the  rejection 
of  the  proposition,  but  lead  to  an  increase 
of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  other  House 
in  reference  to  such  questions.     The  asser- 
tion of  peculiar  privileges  by  the  other 
House  had  sometimes  been  carried  so  far 
as  almost  to  deprive  their  Lordships  of  a 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  great  questions 
of  policy;  yet  he  never  had  any  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  privilege  which  re- 
served to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
the  power  of  determining  to  what  amount 
the  public  should  be  taxed,  and  to  what 
amount  those  taxes  should  be  appropriated 
for  specific  purposes.     Before  he  sat  down, 
he  had  a  task  to  perform,  which  was  a  duty 
far  more  pleasing  to  him  than  to  have  sub- 
mitted any  of  the  arguments  he  had  ven- 
tured to  lay  before  their  Lordships  to  in- 
duce them  to  reject  the  Amendment     On 
that  day,  before  he  came  down  to  the 
House,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  adis- 
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tinguished  lady — no  less  distinguished  by 
being  connected  by  marriage  with  the  emi- 
nent person  who  was  the  subject  of  this 
communication  (Viscount  Ilardinge),  than 
by  her  own  descent  from  a  great  family, 
lie  had  received  a  letter  from  that  lady — 
Lady  Emily  Ilardinge,  now  Viscountess 
Hardinge,  saying  she  thought  it  right  to 
communicate  to  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downc),  and  to  authorize  him  to  repeat 
that  communication  where  he  pleased,  that 
sho  and  the  family  of  Viscount  Hardinge, 
having  considered  the  state  of  this  case, 
felt  a  deep  anxiety  that  upon  this  subject 
there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
and,  above  all,  they  were  anxious  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  should  not  arise  upon 
pecuniary  grounds  ;  and  they  desired  dis- 
tinctly to  state,  as  representing  Lord  Har- 
dinge, that  they  felt  confident  that  would  be 
his  feeling;  and  on  his  behalf  they  declared 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  the  provision  made,  and  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  provision  was  made  by  the  Bill 
introduced  into  that  House.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect  that  this  communica- 
tion proceeded  from  a  lady,  who  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Camden, 
the  most  constitutional  lawyer  that  this 
country  ever  produced,  and  who,  for  his 
services  to  the  public  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, at  a  time  when  Lord  Chancellors  were 
not  provided  for  on  their  retirement  as  at 
present,  received  in  acknowledgment  for 
his  great  services  a  large  reward  from  the 
Crown,  consisting  of  a  per  centage  on  the 
E  xchequer ;  and  they  should  recollect  that  the 
same  lady  was  also  the  niece  of  the  second 
Lord  Camden,  who  had  the  magnanimity 
— (when  it  was  found  that  that  reward  in 
its  proportions  far  exceeded  the  amount 
which  had  been  contemplated  at  the  time 
it  had  been  conferred)— had  the  magnanim- 
ity to  relinquish  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
that  reward,  and  to  repay  it  into  the  public 
Exchequer.  He  said,  when  they  recollected 
these  circumstances,  they  could  not  bo  sur- 
prised that  that  lady,  so  connected  and  de- 
scended, should  have  made  a  communica- 
tion which  did  her  so  great  honour,  »*»* 
was  of  so  disinterested  a  character, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  ask  their  Lon 
rescind  their  former  vote.  He  sno" 
the  last  to  impugn  the  honoura'* 
generous  motives  which  induced  th'- 
ships  to  adopt  that  vote ;  but  h- 
tin 'ir  Lordships  would  concur  witi 
the  course  lie  proposed,  so  that  the  > 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislatu 
the  unauimous  <"""  ■■■  "  "*  "f  the  t 


of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  of  1 
Lordships,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  i 
community. 

The  Dcke  of  RICHMOND  declared  that 
in  opposing  the  Motion,  he  had  not  tat 
slightest  intention  of  throwing*  any  difaesfcy 
in  the  way  of  the  noble  Marquess  and  aw 
Colleagues :  his  opinion  remained  aa  it  hai 
been  six  weeks  ago,  and  he  did  not  av 
tend  to  alter  his  vote  on  the  subject.  Tat 
noble  Marquess  stated  that  Lady  Haimngt 
had  written  to  him,  hoping  the  queansi 
would  not  come  before  the  House.  If  hi 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had  proposed  tail 
clause  (No.  3)  from  any  desire  to  give  say 
private  individual  a  larger  annuity,  or  Is 
assist  Lord  or  Lady  Hardinge,  then  indeal 
he  might  have  withdrawn  it  in  consequeaM 
of  that  letter.  But  he  took  it  aa  a  matter 
of  public  principle.  He  bettered  there  was 
no  man  without  or  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament who  would  not  admit  that  the  coun- 
try owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  ill 
armies.  Thoir  troops  underwent  ^  us  til 
privations  than  any  in  the  world ;  they  wot 
longer  absent  from  their  native  land ;  thej 
were  quartered  in  very  bad  barracks;  they 
had  always  distinguished  themselves  Vy 
their  good  discipline,  bravery,  and 
verance,  when  the  enemies  of  their  i 
were  brought  before  them.  He  w 
this  annuity  as  a  reward  to  the  army; 
he  would  ask  their  Lordships  if  there  i 
many  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  a  soldier  • 
life?  When  the  subject  was  discussed  m 
another  place,  it  was  said  such  rewards 
should  not  be  given  to  soldiers,  because, 
forsooth,  civilians  did  not  get  so  muck. 
He  could  not  place  in  the  same  scale  the 
services  of  persons  residing  in  Downing- 
street,  and  of  those  who,  by  their  firmness 
when  commanding  abroad,  maintained  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  their  country^ 
Had  Lords  Gough  and  Hardinge  failed,  the 
British  Empire  in  India  would  hare  bees 
shaken  to  its  centre.  Then  the  noble  Mar- 
quess stated  that  these  grants  were  far- 
maintaining  the 
Crown.  The  j 
i  that  i 
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of  gratitude  which  his  country  owed  him 
would  not  he  paid.  Yet  it  would  have  heen 
paltry  economy  to  take  into  account  the 
grants  from  other  quarters.  Lords  Har- 
dinge  and  Gough  had  done  their  duty  well; 
and  now,  because  the  East  India  Company 
agreed  with  Parliament  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  well,  Parliament  was  to  make  a 
paltry  saving,  by  suspending  the  annuities 
it  proposed  to  grant,  so  long  as  those  be- 
stowed by  the  East  India  Company  were 
received.  He,  for  one,  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  soldiers  and  officers  in  India  were 
to  receive  medals ;  hut,  at  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  but  express  his  deep  regret 
that  the  veterans  in  the  late  war  should 
have  been,  by  comparison,  degraded — no, 
not  degraded,  for  that  they  could  not  be — 
but  neglected,  in  having  similar  honours 
withheld  from  them.  A  memorial,  signed 
by  many  of  them,  and  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment recently,  had  not  received  the  slightest 
notice — it  had  not  even  been  acknowledged. 
On  this  subject,  however,  he  would  not  say 
more  on  the  present  occasion.  He  was 
very  sorry  that  the  late  Government  should 
have  acted  as  they  had  upon  the  question 
now  under  consideration ;  and  it  caused  him 
still  greater  sorrow  to  find  that  the  present 
Government  should  have  adopted  the  same 
course  as  their  predecessors.  And  of  all 
men  in  the  world  he  was  the  most  sur- 
prised to  find  that  course  advocated  and 
defended  by  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  who,  when  he 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  divided  their  Lord- 
ships, six  weeks  ago,  on  this  question, 
being  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  one  way 
or  the  other,  walked  behind  the  woolsack, 
and  did  not  vote  at  all.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Postmaster  General  voted  with  him  and 
supported  him  on  the  last  occasion:  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  though  six  entire 
weeks  had  since  elapsed  he  would  see  the 
propriety  of  pursuing  the  same  course  this 
evening.  He  likewise  ventured  to  express 
a  hope  that  his  noble  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  also  vote  on 
the  present  occasion  as  he  had  on  the  for- 
mer; and  nothing  could  afford  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster also  voting  with  him,  instead  of  walk- 
ing behind  the  woolsack.  No  dangerous 
\  precedent  would  be  established  by  pursuing 
manly  and  generous  course  of  conduct 
'Aspect  to  this  question.  It  should  not 
"gotten  that  the  victories  which  Lords 
'<*e  and  Gough  had  achieved  closed 
ttkinpa  rn,  and  brought  a  formida- 


ble warfare  to  a  successful  issue.  Their 
achievements  were  not  limited  to  one  ge- 
neral action  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
hostilities.  No,  the  last  battle  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  such  credit  to 
themselves,  and  so  much  glory  to  their 
country,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  Waterloo 
struggle;  for  it  finally  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  our  arms,  and  brought  to  a  glori- 
ous consummation  a  vexatious  and  harass- 
ing warfare,  which  at  one  time  wore  so 
dangerous  an  aspect  that  it  was  thought 
that  all  the  energies  of  this  country  would 
be  severely  taxed  to  retain  our  empire  and 
authority  in  India.  If  their  Lordships 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  sums  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  were  too  large,  they 
ought  to  return  their  money  to  the  East 
India  Company.  If  their  Lordships  were 
to  support  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  the  consequences  would 
be  indeed  most  injurious.  The  East  India 
Company  had  granted  pensions  to  Lords 
Gough  and  Hardinge  because  they  had 
rendered  services  which  eminently  deserved 
their  gratitude;  but  never  again  would  they 
come  forward  to  grant  similar  rewards  on 
future  similar  occasions,  if  they  were  to 
find  that  in  conferring  marks  of  favour  on 
men  whom  they  esteemed  and  respected, 
they  in  point  of  fact  were  not  doing  any 
service  to  those  individuals,  but  were 
merely  saving  the  Exchequer  of  this  coun- 
try. Most  fervently  did  be  hope  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  act  a  part  open  to  so 
serious  an  objection.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  take  this  present 
from  the  East  India  Company,  but  that 
they  would  grant  the  sums  proposed;  and 
if  they  did  so,  the  well-known  liberality 
of  the  Company  might,  perhaps,  justify 
the  expectation  that  the  sums  which  they 
had  originally  intended  to  bestow  on  Lords 
Hardinge  and  Gough,  they  (the  Company) 
would  now  confer  on  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  fell 
in  India,  many  of  whom,  he  grieved  to* 
say,  were  in  a  state  of  great  poverty,  oc- 
casioned by  their  having  lost  their  natural 
protectors — those  to  whom  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  up  for  sustenance 
and  support.  By  voting  these  sums  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  by  telling 
the  East  India  Company  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  permit  them  to  bestar 
these  sums  on  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord 
Gough,  they  would  in  all  probability  be 
enabling  the  Company  to  give  the  money 
to  those  who  wanted  it  quite  as  much. 
Finally,  he  hoped  that  their  Lordship* 
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would  act  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  own  character  and  position, 
by  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge  and  Lord  Gough,  not  so  much  in 
consideration  of  their  individual  merits, 
great  though  they  were,  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  profession  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
of  which  they  were  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  be  such  distinguished  ornaments. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  said,  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  say  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  was  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed 
on  this  subject  when  it  was  last  under 
their  Lordships'  consideration — an  opinion 
which  was  in  strict  accordance  with  that 
which  had  just  been  enunciated  by  his  no- 
ble Friend  the  President  of  the  Council. 
If  he  thought  that  in  taking  the  course 
which  he  had  adopted  in  the  original 
framing  of  this  Bill,  and  the  course  which 
he  was  now  prepared  to  adopt  (the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  limit  the  amount  of 
the  grant  proposed  to  be  given  to  Lords 
Hardinge  and  Gough),  he  had  been  guilty 
of  any  act  of  injustice  to  those  distin- 
guished men,  or  to  the  army  of  which  they 
were  admitted  by  all  to  be  such  illustrious 
ornaments,  ho  would  be  ashamed  to  stand 
up  in  that  House  and  advocate  his  opin- 
ions in  the  presence  of  their  Lordships; 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  any  injustice 
would  be  inflicted,  and  the  course  which  he 
was  taking  was  one  which  he  found  him- 
self impelled  to  by  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
In  cases  of  this  description  it  was  not  a 
very  easy  matter  to  decide  the  precise 
amount  which  ought  to  bo  granted  by  Par- 
liament, either  by  way  of  pecuniary  reward 
for  great  services  rendered,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Peerage;  but  ho  begged  of  their 
Lordships  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  impor- 
tant fact,  that  the  effect  of  the  proposition 
which  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) had  on  a  former  occasion  succeeded 
in  inducing  them  to  adopt,  would  be  to 
give  to  Lord  Hardinge  a  much  larger  sum 
than  had  ever  been  given  on  any  former 
occasion  in  circumstances  at  all  analogous. 
In  the  case  of  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches,  indeed,  a  sum  exceeding 
8,0007.  had  been  granted;  but  on  no  other 
occasion  had  anything  like  so  large  a  sum 
been  conferred.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Nel- 
son the  sum  granted  was  5,000/.,  and  in 
thnt  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  3,000J.  These 
distinguished  men  received  *  ^^Tage  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1815  *•  re- 
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conferred  on  them,  not  for  their  own  fires, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  their 
and  in  these  cases  the  utmost  j 
2,000/.  a  year.  It  was  their 
duty  to  consider  how  far  it  was 
with  prudence,  Bound  judgment, 
judicious  policy  to  propose 
from  the  general  rule,  either  for 
tion  or  increase,  in  a  case  like  the  pi- 
sent.  No  doubt  it  was  a  painful  duty  t§ 
exercise,  when  it  was  remembered  that  lis 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  admirstift  sf 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  were  at 
strong,  that  they  would  go  to  the  i 
limit  of  generosity ;  but  those  who 
Members  of  a  Government  were  i 
ble  for  the  sum  that  was  prop 
they  were  bound  to  take  into  < 
matters  which  very  probably  would  set 
strike  so  forcibly  other  persons  not  snav 
larly  circumstanced.  Now,  the  House  ansa 
be  aware  that  there  was  no  precedent  what- 
ever of  any  grant  to  a  person  in  his  capa- 
city of  Governor  General  of  India.  The 
excellent  services  of  Lord  Hardinge,  I 
before  he  assumed  that  high  and  i  * 
office,  were  well  known  and 
esteemed ;  but  nevertheless  they  had  net 
fallen  within  the  limits  which  ~ 
prescribed  to  itself  in  awarding  _ 
and  consequently  he  did  not  receive 
As  Governor  General  he  was  the 
of  the  East  India  Company,  though  it  i 
quite  true  that  he  could  not  hare 
such  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown. 
The  Company  had  over  and  over 
and  in  instances  almost  too  tedious  to~ 
merate,  conferred  on  their  Governo 
well  Governors  General  as  Governors  sf 
Presidencies — pecuniary  rewards  in  easai 
in  which  Parliament  had  given  no  reward 
whatever.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Macartney, 
that  distinguished  individual  obtained  Cram 
the  East  India  Company  1,5001.  a  year  far 
life,  and  a  Peerage  from  the  Crown,  hut  no 
pension  from  Parliament.  So,  too,  in  she 
case  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Cornwalhs 
got  5,000/.  a  year  from  the  Company,  hat 
not  one  farthing  from  the  Crown.  ~Lotd 
Hobart  obtained  1,500/.  a  year  from  she 
Company  when  he  came  home  from  she 
Government  of  Madras,  but  nothing 
the  Crown.  The  Marquess  of  We 
also  was  allowed  5,000/.  a  year  from  ' 
Company,  but  received  nothing  from  the 
Crown.  On  the  death  of  the  first  Levi 
C"-  is  the  E<  India  Co 
*  *u  si    uonal  sum  of" 
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worthily  the  dignity  he  held;  but  neither  to 
father  nor  to  son  did  the  Crown  give  any- 
thing. Lord  Hastings  received  60,000?. 
from  the  Company,  but  nothing  from  the 
Crown,  though  ho  had  been  advanced  a 
Btep  in  the  Peerage  in  consideration  of  his 
distinguished  services.  The  son  of  Lord 
Hastings  received  on  the  death  of  his  father 
20,000?.  from  the  Company,  but  nothing 
from  the  Crown.  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 
in  the  year  1837,  was  voted  by  the  Com- 
pany an  additional  sum  of  20, 000 J.,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  unexampled  services;  but 
it  was  the  exclusive  act  of  the  Company. 
All  these  sums  were  given  by  the  Company 
to  mark  their  high  sense  of  the  services 
rendered  by  these  distinguished  individuals 
as  Governors  General.  But  then  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  British  Go- 
vernment stood  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  As 
long  as  the  East  India  Company  was  a 
mere  commercial  body,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  great  monopoly,  it  might  be  said  with 
justice  that  these  sums  were  advanced 
out  of  their  own  proper  moneys;  but  as 
things  now  stood,  these  votes  were  taken 
from  the  revenue  of  the  country,  from  the 
revenue  of  the  State  at  large.  Under  the 
recent  Acts  of  the  Legislature  the  East 
India  Company  might  bo  regarded  as 
merely  farming  the  revenue  of  India  under 
certain  restrictions  :  they  administered  the 
Government  there  in  a  particular  form  and 
mode  required  by  an  Act  of  Parliament; 
but  when  that  Act  expired,  as  it  would  in 
eight  or  ten  years,  the  Company,  unless  it 
were  renewed,  would  possess  no  control 
whatever  over  that  revenue.  Yet,  as  this 
giant  was  a  permanent  one,  it  would  in 
fact  be  continued  afterwards  out  of  re- 
venues which  would  then  have  become  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  Thus,  to  vote  that 
money  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Company 
would  be  virtually  to  vote  8, 000 J.  a  year 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  State.  It  would 
have  been  undoubtedly  very  generous  and 
very  satisfactory  to  have  voted  that  sum  to 
Lord  Ilardinge;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  much  larger  sum  than 
was  ever  voted  to  a  Governor  General  be- 
fore, and  the  Government  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  severely  taken  to 
t4isk  for  such  a  departure  from  precedent. 
The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
had  predicted  that  one  evil  consequence 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
course  recommended  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess   opposite  (the  Marques*  of  Lans- 


downe),  namely,  that  the  Company  would 
not  be  disposed  to  treat  their  Governors  in 
a  generous  and  liberal  manner  on  any  fu- 
ture occasion.  He  confessed  that  for  his 
part  he  did  not  participate  in  any  such  ap- 
prehension; and  indeed  he  must  say  he 
thought  that  great  injustice  was  done  to 
the  East  India  Company  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  they 
could  be  influenced  by  motives  so  paltry 
and  unworthy  as  those  which  were  imputed 
to  them.  Besides,  he  considered  the  con- 
tingency altogether  impossible,  when  he 
remembered  the  peculiar  circumstances  by 
which  the  present  case  was  characterized. 
Their  Lordships  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  were  all  along  fully  cognizant 
of  the  course  which  Government  were 
taking  in  this  matter;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, they  voted  5,000?.  to  Lord  Hardinge, 
and  3,000?.  to  Lord  Gough,  in  both  cases 
unanimously.  From  this  fact  he  had  a 
right  to  infer  that  the  Company  did  not 
feel  that  Government,  in  the  course  they 
had  pursued,  had  been  actuated  by  any 
miserable  motive  of  economy  urging  them 
to  squander  the  funds  of  the  Company,  in 
order  that  a  saving  might  be  effected  to  the 
national  Exchequer.  Having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  bearing 
former  precedents  in  mind,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  thought  it  right  to  intercept 
the  liberality  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  but 
they  did  think  that  it  was  their  duty— a 
painful  one,  no  doubt,  but  still  their  duty 
— to  consider  whether  it  was  right  or  rea- 
sonable, or  wise  or  judicious,  to  propose 
that  a  larger  sum  should  be  accorded  to 
Lord  Hardinge  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
dignity  than  that  which  the  East  India 
Company  had  it  in  contemplation  to  confer, 
namely,  5,000?.  The  noble  Lord  again 
declared  his  warm  concurrence  in  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued  in  respect  to 
this  question  by  the  late  and  present  Go- 
vernments, and  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  their  Lordships  would  perceive 
the  propriety  of  adopting  views  similar  to 
those  propounded  by  the  noble  Marquess 
the  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  had 
attentively  considered  this  subject  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  his  first  inclina- 
tion, and  that  to  which  he  still  adhered, 
was,  that  the  vote  which  was  come  to  about 
three  weeks  since  should  be  reconsidered, 
the  more  particularly  as  there  appeared  to 
be  an  impression  that  it  was  in  some  sense 
the  result  of  accident  or  haste.    He  was 
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happy,  therefore,  to  find  that  an  opportu- 
nity for  further  discussion  on  it  had  arisen, 
for  the  question  was  one  which  he  admitted 
demanded,  and  ought  to  receive,  the  ma- 
turest  consideration.  He  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  former  discussion.  He  now  ap- 
proached the  question,  having  had  the  be- 
nefit of  the  lights  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  it  both  by  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  opposite  and  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Ripon)  who  had  just  sat 
down  ;  and  in  justice  to  the  question,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  perfect  candour  to  these  noble 
Lords  he  was  bound  to  apprize  their  Lord- 
ships that  his  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
vote  which  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  was  about  to  give,  and 
against  the  Amendment  which  had  been 
moved  by  the  noble  Marquess.  The  pro- 
posed pensions  were  given,  or  intended  to  be 
given,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  but  as  just 
rewards  of  great  and  illustrious  services.  It 
was  thus  they  were  to  be  viewed.  From 
the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
the  time  of  the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross 
benches  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) — who 
exceeded  Marlborough  in  the  glory  of  his 
feats  of  arms  as  surely  as  he  was  posterior 
to  him  in  point  of  date  (and  in  no  other  re- 
spect did  he  come  after  that  great  man) — 
from  that  age  to  the  present  all  the  generals 
who  had  contributed  to  the  glory  and  power 
of  England  had  received  such  grants  from 
Parliament,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  what  their  personal  property  might  be, 
or  what  the  amount  of  their  private  means 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage. 
In  fact,  this  was  a  point  which  never  had 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  never  ought  to  enter  into  the 
question.  The  consequence  of  an  opposite 
doctrine  would  bo  that  when  a  Peerage 
was  conferred  on  a  distinguished  military 
man,  the  first  thing  to  bo  taken  into  con- 
sideration was  whether  or  not  he  had  a 
private  fortune  ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  he  had  some  property  at  his  command, 
that  he  was  not  without  means,  no  pension 
at  all  was  to  be  given.  Lord  Nelson  re- 
ceived from  the  Sicilian  Crown  a  grant  of 
land.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte  which 
was  conferred  on  him  was  accompanied  by 
ft  grant  of  territorial  possession,  which  to 
the  present  day  yielded  a  revenue  to  his 
family  ;  but  this  fact  was  never  taken  into 
consideration  when  a  sum  of  money  was 
#ivcii  to  him,  and  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a 
year.  He  totally  dissented  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  relation  between  the  British 


Government  and  the  East  India  < 
with  which  the  noble  Earl  (Bail  Biponjhsn 
favoured  their  Lordships,  when  he  told  Asm 
that  the  East  India  Company  was  a  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  that  it  was  thefls* 
vernment  under  another 
another  form  which  made  the  j_ 
Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh 
He  totally  denied  this  sts/ 
an  entirely  different  view  of  the  ease,  h 
was  quite  true,  as  had  been  i 
the  Company  could  not  vote  a  i 
the  consent  of  the  Crown;  bat  this  did  set 
constitute  the  money  which  they  did  veto 
Government  money  or  the  money  ef  Iks 
State,  merely  because  it  waa  given  win 
the  Crown's  consent.  The  resources  ef  Iks 
Company  did  not  belong  to  any  l 
corporator  of  the  Company  in  his 
of  an  individual  corporator;  but  they  be- 
longed to  the  Company  at  large,  m  the* 
aggregate  capacity;  and  it  waa  idle  to 
say  that  it  was  not  their  money  that  mm 
voted.  It  could  not  be  called  Gotensssst 
money  or  money  of  the  State,  for  it  fit 
not  come  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fnad,b*t 
rather  out  of  the  coffers,  ont  of  the  I 
revenue,  of  a  section  of  their  fellow  i 
to  wit,  the  corporation  known  aa  the" 
India  Company.  The  argument  i " 
Hardinge  was  rewarded  by  the  ( 
not  for  his  services  in  the  field,  but  lor  Hi 
civil  services  as  Governor  General,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  cut  in  favour  of  his  (Lsrf 
Brougham's)  views  of  the  question.  Gtsst 
it  that  the  Company  rewarded  bun  for  Iks 
wisdom  of  his  councils  and  the  aoandasjs 
of  his  policy — let  their  Lordships  tewaid 
him  for  the  splendid  achievements  en  As 
Sutlej  and  in  the  Punjaub.  It  waa  hard  Is 
limit  any  amount  of  reward  to  be  given  to 
a  military  man  under  such  ctienmstanesSj 
and  the  more  so  when  he  heard  the  feev 
tion  asked  was  not  5,0001.  ayearsafiessst 
for  Lord  Hardinge  ?  He  could  teO  their 
Lordships  that  he  had  seen  annaitiss  ef 
2,000/.  a  year,  and  red  ribbons,  and  Peer- 
ages,  and  all  manner  of  distinctions,  glial 
to  men  whose  services,  when  they  earns  Is 
be  considered  and  analysed  by  after  agss 
(if  indeed  their  names  would  ever  asms 
to  after  ages),  were  so  insignificant,  that 
they  would  cause  men  to  hold  np  their 
hands  in  amazement  that  so  little  aa  «es 
now  proposed  as  rewards  for  the  real  se> 
vices  and  important  victories 
should  have  been  given,  while  so  1 
been  given  in  requital  for 
when  compared  with  the  actions  of  Lore 
llardinge  and  Lord  Gough, 
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solute  nothing.  If  he  wanted  any  addi- 
tional reason  for  giving  an  ample — most 
ample — remuneration  to  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  he  found  it  in 
the  contrasts  rather  than  in  the  compari* 
sons  which  he  was  unwillingly,  indeed  very 
reluctantly,  compelled  to  institute.  And 
now  one  word  on  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, lie  agreed  entirely  with  his  nohle 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Council,  that 
they  ought  to  leave  undisputed,  and  ahove 
all,  uninterfered  with,  on  their  part,  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  It  was  their  privilege  to  origi- 
nate Money  Bills.  They  (the  House  of 
Lords)  never  dreamt  of  doing  so.  But  it 
was  equally  their  privilege  and  their  right, 
when  Money  Bills  come  to  them  from  the 
other  House,  to  consider  free  and  unfet- 
tered what  reception  they  should  give  to 
those  Bills.  They  (the  Lords)  could  not 
alter  this  Bill,  he  was  told,  because,  if  it 
went  back  to  the  Commons,  altered  in  any 
respect,  it  would  he  sure  to  be  flung  out. 
When  he  said  that  they  (the  Lords)  ought 
prudently,  circumspectly,  abstinently,  to 
respect  the  privileges  of  the  Commons, 
what  right  had  he  to  believe  that  the 
Commons  would  be  wanting  in  similar 
prudence,  similar  circumspection,  similar 
abstinence  towards  the  undoubted  privi- 
leges of  the  Lords  ?  Had  they  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Commons,  because 
they  (the  Lords)  differed  with  them  on  one 
part  of  the  Bill,  would  therefore  reject  the 
Bill  altogether,  because  of  their  Amend- 
ment ?  But,  even  if  they  (the  Commons) 
wore  to  do  so,  they  had  only,  according 
to  the  strictest  letter  of  their  privileges,  to 
bring  in  another  Bill  in  accordance  with 
that  Amendment  ?  If  he  were  told  they 
would  not  do  so,  his  answer  was  an  obvi- 
ous one — though  one  most  painful  to  give  ; 
for  it  was  assuming  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  admitting,  as  they  must 
admit,  the  full  right  of  the  Upper  House 
to  discuss  every  Bill  that  was  sent  to 
them,  would,  the  moment  they  (the  Lords) 
di tiered  with  them  on  any  one  particular, 
allow  the  Bill  to  drop.  What  was  this 
hut  saying  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to 
be  consulted  ?  It  would  bo  much  better 
to  say  at  once  that  the  Lords  had  no  privi- 
leges whatever — that  they  had  no  right 
whatever — that  they  had  no  authority  what- 
ever, even  to  touch  a  Money  Bill  —  that 
the  Commons  alone  had  the  power  to  dis- 
cuss such  Bills — and  that  the  Lords,  for- 
sooth, were  only  to  be  allowed  the  of- 
fice of  registering  tho  edicts  of  the  Com- 
VOL.  LXXXVII.     {™2] 


mons.  He  (Lord  Brougham)  wished  he 
could  abstain  from  addressing  their  Lord- 
ships in  reference  to  that  most  affecting 
passage  in  the  noble  Lord's  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  told  them  of  the  disin- 
terested, the  highly  generous  conduct,  of  a 
noble  lady  to  whose  letter  he  referred.  He 
could  not  account  for  the  difference  in 
men's  feelings  and  views  on  such  subjects; 
but  he  confessed  that  the  effect  of  that  let- 
ter was  to  operate  upon  his  feelings  in  the 
very  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it 
seemed  to  have  operated  on  the  feelings  of 
his  noble  Friend,  for  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
would  say,  "  the  more  generous  you  prove, 
the  more  just  we  shall  be  to  you  ;  the 
more  your  liberality  and  disinterestedness 
shows  itself,  the  more  largely  you  shall 
share  our  bounty  ;"  but  he  did  not  reckon 
this  a  bounty,  he  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
debt  of  justice.  He  could,  with  his  noble 
Friend — although  he  might  not  so  well 
express  it  as  he  had  done — but  he  could 
well  believe  that  such  generosity  had  been 
shown  by  the  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Cam- 
den, and  by  the  niece  of  the  late  Marquess, 
whose  generosity  to  this  country — for  it 
was  no  justice — it  was  hardly  justice  to  his 
family — whose  splendid  munificence  to  this 
country  was  remembered  by  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  which  he  gave  up  to 
the  public,  when  they  were  as  much  a  part 
and  parcel  of  his  own  private  funds  as  the 
rent  of  his  farms  or  the  cash  at  his  banker's. 
That  noble  person  had  descended  to  tho 
grave  with,  he  had  always  thought,  very 
inadequate  marks  of  the  gratitude  of  this 
country ;  for  his  was  an  act  of  generosity 
to  which,  if  they  ransacked  history  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  they 
would  find  nothing  like  a  parallel.  Grate- 
ful as  he  was  to  that  noble  Lord,  there- 
fore, and  honouring  as  he  ever  must  do 
his  memory,  he  could  well  imagine  that  the 
same  generosity  which  guided  that  act  of 
his  life  had  descended  in  the  collateral 
branch  of  the  family,  and  adorned  the  noble 
lady  to  whose  letter  his  noble  Friend  had 
made  reference.  But  he  must  say,  that  to- 
wards the  individual,  and  towards  the  illus- 
trious house  to  which  she  belonged,  that 
letter  had  produced  an  effect  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  would  lead  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  high-minded  scruples 
which  it  so  delicately  expressed. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON,  who 
spoke  from  the  cross  benches  :  My  Lords, 
although  the  Administration  which  intro- 
duced this  measure  into  Parliament  no 
longer  sits  in  Her  Majesty's  Councils,  yet, 
2P 
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as  I  had  a  scat  in  Her  Majesty's  Councils 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  and  con- 
curred in  the  measure,  I  beg  to  submit  to 
your  Lordships  a  few  considerations  on  the 
subject.  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  recollect 
that  this  is  a  Money  Bill,  sent  up  here  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  founded,  as  all 
grants  of  money  must  be,  by  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a 
Message  from  the  Crown.  I  beg  my  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  who  spoke  last  to 
observe  the  exactness  of  the  words  of  the 
Message,  and  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill. 
Her  Majesty  states  Her  desire  in  that 
Message  to  make  provision  for  my  Lord 
Hardinge,  whom  Sho  had  created  a  Peer, 
in  reward  of  his  great  services.  These 
very  words  are  introduced  into  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Bill ;  it  comes,  therefore,  to  the 
same  thing  ;  it  is  a  provision  made  by  Par- 
liament for  the  maintenance  of  this  dignity, 
conferred  upon  an  officer  in  requital  of  his 
services  by  Her  Majesty.  It  is  thus 
treated  by  Her  Majesty  in  Her  Message, 
and  tho  same  words  are  inserted  in  the 
preamble  of  tho  Bill.  Then,  my  Lords,  -the 
House  of  Commons  adopt  tho  measure  on 
the  suggestion  of  tho  Crown  ;  it  is  a 
Standing  Order  of  tho  House  that  no 
grant  of  money  should  be  made  for  any 
service  excepting  on  tho  suggestion  of  tho 
Crown.  And  what  did  this  House  do? 
The  House  of  Commons,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Crown  and  its  servants,  has  passed  a 
Bill  conferring  a  certain  provision  upon  this 
officer,  granted,  it  is  stated,  for  tho  sup- 
port of  the  dignity  to  which  the  Crown  has 
raised  him.  This  House — having  this  Bill 
before  it,  and  it  being  an  understood  ar- 
rangement in  the  business  of  supply  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  that  this  House 
should  not  alter  a  money  grant  in  a  Bill  of 
Supply — this  House  does  that  which  I  be- 
lieve tho  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  spoke 
last  cannot  produce  a  single  instance  of 
the  House  of  Lords  having  done,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  increase  tho  grant  made  by  the 
other  House.  Now  I  must  say  this  is  a 
course  which  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  for 
the  credit  of  this  House  to  adopt ;  because 
if  adhered  to,  it  must  follow  that  the  1  >ill 
will  be  rejected;  and  at  this  time,  and  in 
tho  present  state  of  circumstances,  it  is 
very  desirablo  that  it  should  not  be  lost. 
That  is  the  position  in  which  tho  question 
stands  constitutionally,  and  to  this  point  I 
beg  particularly  to  draw  your  LonUhips ' 
attention.  Certainly,  1  feel  as  much  as 
any  of  your  Lordships  feel,  the  magnitude 
of  the   services   these  officers  have  per- 


formed ;  and  I  was  most  delighted  to  find 
that  Her  Majesty  thought  proper  to  reward 
those  officers  with  the  dignity  of  the  Peer- 
age, and  that  this  reward  was  received 
throughout  the  country  with  acclamation  ; 
for  I  am  sure  there  is  not  an  individual  in 
tho  country  who  does  not  feel  that  these 
rewards  were  well  deserved.     I  also  think 
it   right  that  amplo  provision  should  be 
made  for  those  officers,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  dignity  to  which  they  had  been 
admitted  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  fa- 
vour.    But,  my  Lords,  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  have  serious  duties  to  perform  in 
the  consideration  of  all  these  matters;  thej 
have  precedents  to  consider.     They  have 
to  consider,  also,  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  consequences  of  establishing  a  prece- 
dent which  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  fu- 
ture  Governments  to  follow.      Now,  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  adverted  to 
the  case  of  Lord  Nelson  and  others— he 
has  adverted  also  to  my  own  case,  hot  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.     With 
respect  to  Lord  Nelson's  case,  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  most  nnjnst 
towards  Lord  Nelson,  or  any  man  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  supposed  value  of  his  fo- 
reign estate,  in  considering  the  means  of 
enabling  a  gallant  officer  who  is  created  a 
Member  of  your  Lordships'  House  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  rank  to  which  the 
Crown,  in  gracious  acceptance  of  his  ser- 
vices, had  raised  him.     In  that  case,  mj 
Lords,  that  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  but  I  can  tell  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  and  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  that  1  know  instances  in  which 
the  point  was  considered.      I   positively 
know  the  fact,  and  the  case  of  recommeno> 
ing  a  provision  has  been  decided  upon  that 
point  alone.  I  will  not  mention  the  names, 
because  I  do  not  choose  to  have  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  individuals  discussed,  as 
they  would  be,  for  weeks  and  months  af- 
terwards ;  but  I  can  give  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  names  privately,  if  he 
chooses.     [Lord  Bkoi'(;ham  :  No,  no.]     I 
know  an  instance  of  a  noble  Lord  than 
whoso  services  during  the  late  war  there 
wort*  "«ue  more  glori'  "    r    tore  distiav 
♦hat  noble  '  &ca  others, 

« the  dig**  ming*  by 
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grant  made  on  such  an  occasion  to  offi- 
cers who,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
have  gained  that  honour.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  sufficient  property  to 
enable  him  to  support  the  dignity,  and  ho 
was  consequently  not  recommended  for  a 
grant.  But  it  was  afterwards  found  that  he 
was  not  so  endowed,  and  had  not  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  support  the  dignity;  he  was 
then  recommended  for  the  usual  grant, 
and  received  it.  I  know  another  instance 
of  a  noble  Lord,  who  was  likewise  recom- 
mended for  his  great,  honourable,  and 
glorious  services  to  tho  Peerage;  he  was 
created  a  Peer,  and  happened  to  have  a  for- 
tune adequate  to  enable  him  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  Peerage.  No  grant  was 
recommended  to  be  made  to  him,  nor  did 
he  ever  receive  it  :  tho  Peerage  is  now 
held  by  tho  family;  but  no  grant  was 
made.  I  can  give  my  noble  Friend  the 
name  of  that  noble  Lord  likewise.  These 
are  two  cases  positively  in  point,  where 
the  principle  was  laid  down  that  has  been 
acted  upon  in  this  case,  and  on  which  the 
present  Government  is  also  disposed  to 
act.  Now,  I  say,  it  is  important  for  the 
army — it  is  important  for  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  candidates  for  this  honour 
by  their  great  and  glorious  services,  that 
it  should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, a  matter  of  doubt,  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  enormous  expenses 
occasioned  by  this  precedent — it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  reward  should  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, my  Lords,  I  warn  you  of  the 
vote  you  are  about  to  give,  as  affecting  tho 
situation  of  officers  in  the  army.  I  beg 
you  not,  by  a  course  of  this  description,  to 
make  it  so  expensive  as  that  future  Go- 
vernments, in  taking  into  consideration  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  to  act  when  in 
office,  may  find  it  impossible  to  grant  such 
honours  and  provisions  in  future.  Let  us 
look  a  little  at  this  case  of  5,000?.  a  year 
granted  to  Lord  Eardinge,  and  2,000?.  a 
year  to  Lord  Gough,  as  granted  by  the 
East  India  Company.  I  have  already 
shown  you  that  tho  Government  do  in- 
quire into  the  fact  whether  the  officers  so 
raised  on  account  of  their  services  have 
the  means  of  maintaining  their  dignity. 
The  Government  had  to  propose  this  pro- 
vision for  those  two  noble  Lords.  My  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol finds  that  the  East  India  Company 
"ntend,  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal, 
**  grant  5,000?.  a  year  for  life  to  one,  and 
>Q0i.  a  year  for  life  to  the  other,  pro- 


vided that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  Her  consent  to  thoso 
grants.  Therefore  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  could  not  do  otherwise  than  take 
notice  that  this  provision  for  the  lives  of 
those  officers  had  been  made.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  came  out  of  one  fund 
or  the  other;  but  the  late  Government  had 
advised  the  Sovereign  to  give  Her  consent 
to  those  grants — the  Company  could  not 
make  the  grant  without  the  consent  of  the 
Crown — my  noble  Friend  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  Government  had  a  knowledge 
of  this  grant  at  the  moment  when  it  de- 
cided on  this  arrangement,  and  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  send  the  Message  to 
Parliament  recommending  the  grant  of 
these  pensions  ;  and,  having  that  know- 
ledge, the  Government  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  take  these  grants  into  their  con- 
sideration. That  being  so,  it  was  fit  that 
the  circumstances  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament;  and,  accordingly, 
they  are  provided  for  in  the  Bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Commons.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  say,  Government  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  take  the  steps  they 
have  done;  and  I  earnestly  entreat  your 
Lordships,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  army, 
and  for  tho  sake  of  the  interests  of  those 
gallant  officers'  families — for  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  them  that  the  question  should 
be  settled  in  this  Parliament — I  earnestly 
entreat  your  Lordships  to  agree  to  the 
Motion  of  my  noble  Friend. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  if  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  had  made  the  speech  on  the  former 
occasion,  when  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) was  carried,  which  he  had  made 
that  night,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde)  certainly  should  have  voted  for  tho 
Bill,  as  he  should  that  night,  and  not  for 
the  Amendment.  The  ground  on  which 
he  had  supported  that  Amendment  was, 
that  whereas  the  East  India  Company  had 
granted  certain  rewards,  the  Government 
came  forward  in  what  then  seemed,  as  it 
was  called,  a  shabby  manner,  to  save  its 
own  resources.  He  was  not  then  aware  of 
the  law,  that  the  East  India  Company  had 
not  the  power  of  making  the  grant  without 
the  leave  of  the  Crown;  but  since  then  he 
had  informed  himself  on  the  whole  matter, 
and  he  must  say,  that  having  done  so,  ho 
thought  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham)  entirely  wrong  in  holding  that 
this  money  was  the  property  of  the  East 
India  Corporation,  or  that,  if  it  was  saved 
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to  them,  it  would  benefit  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  The  result  of  the 
Amendment,  if  carried,  would  be  to  throw 
out  the  Bill,  and  thus  cause  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  families  of  the  two  gallant 
officers  concerned;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
allow  their  Lordships  to  increase  a  money 
grant.  There  was  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances to  justify  so  unusual  an  inter- 
ference • 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  had  also 
been  taken  unawares  by  the  proceedings 
on  this  measure.  However,  he  had  not 
voted  on  the  former  occasion;  but  feeling 
himself  now  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  seeing  also  that  the  late 
Government  adhered  to  their  opinions  upon 
it,  and  the  present  Government  equally 
adopted  those  opinions,  he  should  vote 
with  the  noble  Marquess. 

The  Earl  of  W1CKL0W  said,  that 
though  he  was  about  to  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  vote  ho  had  given  on  the  former 
occasion,  ho  could  not,  he  thought,  be  ac- 
cused of  factious  or  party  motives.  The 
argument  that  had  weighed  with  him  on 
the  former  occasion  was,  that  a  vote  from 
the  funds  of  the  East  India  Company 
would  in  future  be  an  injury  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  was  granted,  by  being 
made  the  pretext  for  the  Government  to 
give  him  less;  but  after  the  explanations 
which  had  been  given,  his  opinion  was  al- 
tered; and  if  he  had  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  endangering  these  an- 
nuities by  his  vote,  he  would  not  have 
given  it  on  the  former  occasion.  Now, 
however,  it  was  not  satisfactorily  clear  that 
the  Crown  would  sanction,  or  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  House  of  Commons  agree  to 
the  introduction  of  another  Bill,  if  their 
Lordships  adhered  to  the  Amendment  of 
thn  noble  lhiko  (the  Duke  of  Richmond), 
and  thereby  caused  this  Bill  to  be  thrown 
out  in  the  other  House.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  he  thought,  be  judicious  in  their 
Lordships  to  adhere  to  an  Amendment 
which  would  either  have  the  effect  of  de- 
priving these  noble  persons  of  the  incomes 
intended  for  them  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  would  create  an  inconvenient 
precedent  for  an  increase  of  the  sums  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  in  such  ea^es.  It  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  Marquess,  and 
corroborated  by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  on  the  cross  bench,  that 
these  grants  of  money  were  not  the  rc- 
wards  of  serviees  rendered,  but  for  the 
pmpt.s'!  of  maintaining  the  dignity  which 


had  been  conferred.  Now,  that  was  a  vwy 
important  argument  in  debating  this  ques- 
tion. He  had  lately— but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  assert  the  fact — seen  it  stated  in 
the  public  prints,  that,  since  these  BDb 
had  been  before  Parliament,  Lord  Gongh 
had  succeeded  to  a  property  of  the  i 
value  of  4,000/.  or  6,00<M.;  and, 
this  prove  to  be  true,  they  might 
that  the  dignity  could  be  maintained  with- 
out any  grant  whatever.  For 
sons,  he  would  recommend  their  1 
to  adhere  to  the  original  Motion. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  wished  ts 
deny  an  allegation  which  had  been  made, 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespectirely  of  Lord 
Hardinge.  Such  had  not  been  his  inten- 
tion; ho  merely  expressed  an  opinion  of 
the  impropriety  and  the  impolicy  of  As 
Governor  General  of  India  appearing  as 
second  in  command  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  might  also  state,  that  noshing 
could  be  more  unfounded  than  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  been  influenced  in  flks 
course  which,  on  this  question,  he  had 
taken,  by  party  or  political  feeling:  on 
this,  as  he  trusted  on  every  other  occasion, 
he  had  done  what  he  considered  to  he  his 
duty. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Eakl  of 
GALLOWAY, 

On   Question,  "to  agree  to  the  said 
Amendment,"    House   divided: 
18;  Not  Content  47:  Majority  29. 

Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

List  of  the  Contexts. 


DUKES. 

Buckingham 
Richmond 

MABQrESS. 

AUcsbury 

KARL*. 

CharWillo 

Sheffield 

Waldegrave 

Oxford 

Scarborough 


LORDS. 

Bcrestord 

Combermere 

])e  Lisle 

Lake 

Kenron 

Gardner 

Redesdale 

Glcnclg 

Kcane 

Berwick 

Paired  off. 


Duke  of  Beaufort 
Karl  of  Cardigan 
Lord  Brougham 

House  adjourned. 


Marquess  of 
Eari  of  Denbigh 
Lord-     - 
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laud);  Leases  (Ireland);  Exclusive  Privilege  of  Trading 
Abolition  (Ireland);  Death  by  Accident*  Compensa- 
tion. 
Reported.  Western  Australia ;  New  Zealand  Loan. 
3*  and  passed.  Service  of  Heirs  (Scotland). 
Pktitions  Prksbmtao.  By  Mr.  George  Byng,  from  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  the  Medway  Union,  and  by  Lord 
Worsley,  from  Guardians  of  the  Caistor  Union,  for 
Rating  Owners  of  Small  Tenements  to  the  Poor  Rates  in 
lieu  of  Occupiers. — By  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  from  Inhabit- 
ants of  Linlithgow,  in  favour  of  the  Art  Unions  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Divctt,  from  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Exeter,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  from  Churchwardens, 
Overseers,  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses.— From  William  James,  and  others,  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Local  Courts.— By  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 
from  Owners  of  Land  and  Ratepayers  of  the  Parish  of 
Vaynor,  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  Bill.— From 
Edward  Willau,  of  No.  35,  Bedford  Row,  Solicitor,  pray- 
ing that  Leave  might  be  given  to  the  proper  Officer  of  the 
House  to  attend  the  Maidstone  Assises,  and  produce  the 
Books  containing  the  Registers  of  Parliamentary  Agents, 
from  1837  to  the  Present  Time.—  By  Mr.  Divett,  from 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Exeter  Anti-Capital 
Punishment  Society,  and  by  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke, 
from  Inhabitants  of  Taunton  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
praying  for  the  Total  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death.— By  several  hon.  Members,  from  various  places, 
for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  Redeeming  and  Extin- 
guishing the  Tolls  upon  Waterloo,  Southwark,  and  Vaux- 
hall  Bridges. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  SCINDE. 

Mr.  1IUME,  seeing  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol in  his  place,  begged  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  put  to  him  a  few  nights 
a nr0  regarding  the  province  of  Scinde. 
What  he  wished  to  know  was,  whether 
Scinde  had  been  annexed  as  a  province  to 
the  British  Empire,  as  declared  by  Lord 
Ellonborough,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire — Ceylon  for  instance 
— or  whether  Scinde  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company  ?  And  if  so,  what  course 
was  to  be  adopted  regarding  its  future  ma- 
nagement, seeing  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  that  province  was  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Company,  having  neither 
a  presidency  nor  civil  government  like 
every  other  province. 

Sir  J.  C.  H0BI10USE,  in  answer  to 
the  questions  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  said  :  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him 
that  the  province  of  Scinde  is  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany, kept  by  them  in  trust  for  the  Crown. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect,  that  in 
the  papers  published  at  the  time  relating 
to  Scinde,  Lord  Ellenborough  stated  it  to 
have  been  annexed  in  the  usual  manner; 
and  in  a  notification  made  to  the  Indian 
Government  he  declared  that  he  had  en- 
trusted the  government  of  the  province  to 


Sir  Charles  Napier,  When  he  had  so  re- 
ported the  proceedings,  he  asked  for  their 
opinion,  informing  them  that  unless  he 
heard  from  them  to  the  contrary,  he  should 
continue  the  (government  in  the  form  in 
which  he  had  established  it.  Now,  inas- 
much as  no  notification  to  the  contrary  has 
been  made  as  yet,  the  province  has  con- 
tinued to  be  administered  by  Sir  C.  Napier 
in  the  manner  in  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  correctly  described  it,  as  totally  differ- 
ing from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  British  Crown  in  India. 
The  matter  has  been  considered  by  the 
East  India  Company;  and  in  1844,  the 
Court  of  Directors  proposed  that  the  Go- 
vernor General  should  send  them  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Government, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  province  of  Scinde  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  great  measures  which  at  that  time, 
and  since,  occupied  the  attention  and 
claimed  the  consideration  of  the  Governor 
General,  I  mean  the  affairs  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  the  other  important  matters  connected 
with  it,  the  Governor  General  has  not  as 
yet  sent  in  the  plan  requested  by  the  Court 
of  Directors.  In  the  month  of  December 
in  the  same  year,  the  same  opinion  was 
again  expressed  regarding  the  necessity  for 
assimilating  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince to  that  of  the  other  portions  of  our 
Indian  possessions;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Governor  General  had  not,  up  to  last  June 
— I  mean  the  month  of  June  just  passed — 
sent  into  the  details,  similar  orders  have 
been  sent  out  to  the  present  Governor 
General;  and  before  the  autumn  I  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  full  plan  from  Lord 
Hardinge. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  then  rose, and  spoke 
as  follows : — Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated  two 
evenings  ago  that  I  would  to-day  give  no- 
tice of  the  general  course  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  propose  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  several  of  the  Bills  which  are 
now  before  this  House;  and  I  will  do  so  in 
moving  the  consideration  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Day.  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to 
give  notice  that  I  will  on  Monday  next 
state  the  plan  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sugar  Duties.  I  shall  state 
that  plan  in  Committee,  and  propose  after- 
wards to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  it 
until  the  Friday  following  —  to-morrow 
week.  We  have  now  reached  a  period  so 
late  in  the  Session,  that  I  must  propose 
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do  hope  wo  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Parliament  to  it  in  the  present 
Session.  There  is  another  Bill,  which  is 
likewise  at  present  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  the  Government  do  not  propose  to 
take  into  their  own  hands,  unless  it  be  ne- 
cessary, which  I  trust  also  will  obtain  the 
assent  of  Parliament — that  is*  the  B31 
called  the  Religious  Opinions  BiU.  Test 
Bill  was  introduced  by  a  Member  of  the 
late  Government,  I  believe  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  as  a  Government  mea- 
sure ;  I  trust  the  author  of  that  BiD  will 
continue  to  take  charge  of  it;  hot  if  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  do  it, 
some  Member  of  the  present  Government 
will  propose  to  conduct  it  in  the  shape  is 
which  it  at  present  stands.  There 
many  other  Bills  which  are  not  me 
of  great  importance,  and  which  we  ; 
to  go  on  with.  With  respect  to  i 
to  be  introduced,  I  will  not  give  any  de- 
tailed notice  at  present.  I  will  only  say, 
that  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland  as  a  subject  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  we  shall 
vour  to  introduce  preparatory 
and  if  it  bo  necessary  to  ask  the  aid  of 
Parliament  for  any  measure  of  that 


that  early  day  for  its  consideration;  and 
after  this  notice  I  hope  the  House  will 
be  enabled  to  take  this  course.  As  only  a 
fortnight  will  elapse  from  next  Monday  till 
the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  I  shall 
at  the  same  time  propose  a  short  Bill,  si- 
milar to  the  last  Bill,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Sugar  Duties.  [Several  hon.  Mem- 
bers :  For  how  long  ?]  I  shall  propose  a 
Bill  continuing  tho  Sugar  Dutios  for  one 
month,  or  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise 
provide.  With  respect  to  the  Bills  now 
before  this  House,  the  first  of  them  that 
came  under  my  observation  is  tho  Poor 
Removal  Bill;  but  with  regard  to  that 
Bill  I  have  already  stated  my  general 
views  to  tho  House,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Homo  Department  will  presently  state 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  it.  The  next  is  the  Drainage  BUI — 
a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of 
land.  A  Member  of  tho  Government  will 
undertake  that  Bill,  with  tho  hope  of  car- 
rying it  through  in  the  present  Session. 
The  next  most  important  class  of  Bills  are 
those  which  were  brought  in  by  the  noble 
Lord  lately  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  One  of  these  Bills, 
the  most  important,  the  Ejectment  Bill, 
we  propose  to  go  on  with  ;  not  exactly  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  at  present,  but 
with  some  alterations,  and  preserving  that 
clause,  I  think  as  it  is  in  that  Bill,  which 
prevents  distraint  on  growing  crops.  Tho 
Leases  Bill  wo  likewise  propose  to  go  on 
with.  With  regard  to  other  Bills  aifecting 
Ireland,  we  found  on  looking  attentively  at 
the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill  that  its 
machinery  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
we  wish  to  give  further  consideration  to  it, 
with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  we  can  hope 
to  pass  it  this  Session  into  a  law.  There 
are  some  other  Bills  affecting  Ireland,  with 
regard  to  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will  be  able  to  answer  any  inquiries  which 
may  be  made  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  me  to 
notice  them  at  present.  There  arc  some 
Bills  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  one  of  them 
is  called  the  Small  Debts  Hill,  which  is  a 
Bill  similar  to  one  introduced  by  former 
Governments  and  by  the  late  Government 
— a  measure  which  has  been  repeatedly 
before  Parliament.  The  present  G* 
inent  entirely  approve  of  the  ge» 
port  of  that  Bill.  It  is  a  measv 
length,  and  contains  many  pro\ 
Bill  is  also  one  of  great  import1 


we  shall  be  prepared  to  ask  it  in  the  m- 
sent  Session;  but,  at  all  events,  we  audi 
endeavour  to  make  preparation  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  general  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  tho  waste  lands  in  Ireland  next 
Session.  This,  Sir,  is  the  statement  I 
have  to  make  in  moving  the  Order  of  the 
Day. 

Mr.  J.  £.  DENISON:  It  is  not  my  wish 
to  press  upon  the  House  at  this  period  of 
the  Session  any  amount  of  labour  which 
my  noble  Friend  is  willing  to  spare  it.  He 
has  declared  his  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  tho  Poor  Removal  Bill  the  provision 
for  union  settlements.  I  shall  not  attempt 
in  tho  face  of  such  a  declaration  to  uphold 
that  provision,  nor  shall  I  even  trouble  the 
House  with  my  reasons  for  desiring  to  see 
it  maintained.  But  I  cannot  help  inviting 
the  attention  of  tho  Ilouse,  and  of  mj 
noble  Friend,  to  the  position  in  which  the 
Poor  Removal  BiU  is  left.  Without  the 
provision  for  union  settlements,  the  author 
of  the  Bill,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  U  \i<  ^  ■*  vent,  has  avowed  his 
opinion  t1  'mure 

great  a*  ■■tfog.     Is  it 
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it  stands,  it  is  a  Bill  of  settlement  as  well 
as  irremovability;  and  if  settlement  is  cut 
from  it,  it  certainly  cannot  suit  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.  In 
the  agricultural  districts  it  will  occasion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  great  inconveni- 
ence. The  word  "irremovability"  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  It  describes 
a  condition  of  life  to  be  found  in  no  law 
book;  and  before  this  new  word  has  pene- 
trated the  understandings  of  half  the 
people  of  England,  the  enactment  will 
have  been  swept  away.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  my  noble  Friend  will  not  ask  us  to 
proceed  with  this  Bill;  if  ho  does,  it  can- 
not pass  without  observation  and  opposi- 
tion; because,  as  I  have  said,  it  will  not 
only  produce-  great  inconvenience  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  but  work  positive  in- 
justice. I  hope  that  my  noble  Friend 
will,  before  the  next  Session,  review  his 
opinions  as  to  future  legislation  upon  this 
subject,  and  will  not  permit  that  the  whole 
question  of  Poor  Laws  and  settlement 
shall  be  thrown  loose  upon  the  House,  and 
submitted  to  a  Committee.  I  trust  that 
the  Executive  Government  will  consider  it 
its  duty  to  undertake  this  most  difficult 
and  important  matter.  On  the  proper  oc- 
casion 1  shall  state  more  at  length  my  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill;  but  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Government  of  my 
noble  Friend.  There  is  in  that  constitu- 
tion much  that  meets  my  entire  approval. 
1  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  many  of 
the  men  of  whom  it  is  composed.  I  have 
great  hopes  as  to  their  measures;  and  I 
have  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage 
to  Ireland.  But  1  think  it  right  to  tell  my 
noble  Friend  that  it  has,  in  my  opinion, 
one  remarkable  deficiency — one  great  de- 
fect. With  many  elements  of  power,  there 
is  one  striking  want  —  the  want  of  a  just 
and  adequate  representation  of  the  landed 
interest  of  this  country.  The  great  towns 
aro  powerfully  represented — the  law  is  re- 
presented perhaps  more  than  enough — the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  is  represented; 
but  1  look  in  vain  for  any  powerful  par- 
ties representing  the  interests  of  the  land. 
London,  Manchester,  Halifax,  Notting- 
ham, Sheffield,  Devonport,  Lambeth,  and 
K  din  burgh  are  represented.  I  should  not 
do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  if,  in  men- 
tioning Edinburgh,  I  did  not  add  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  who  represents  that 
city  as  not  less  remarkable  for  his  unri- 
valled talents  than  for  his  high  and  honour- 
able independence,  which  render  him  the 


greatest  ornament  to  any  Administration. 
When  I  look  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  see 
there,  indeed,  LordLansdownc,  whose  name 
I  mention  with  the  highest  respect.  Ho  is  a 
great  landed  proprietor  in  England;  and 
I  believe  a  greater  in  Ireland.  I  sec 
Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Morpeth;  but  Lord 
Morpeth  has  sunk  his  character  as  a 
representative  of  the  land  in  his  cha- 
racter as  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  his  membership  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Earl  Grey  en- 
tertains upon  these  subjects  extreme  opin- 
ions —  holding  that,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  rents  will  be  raised  fifteen 
or  twenty  per  cent.  At  present,  there- 
fore, he  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  san- 
guine prophet:  when  the  event  he  anti- 
cipates has  arrived — when  willing  tenants 
pay  an  increased  rent  to  not  reluctant 
landlords — he  will  become  a  great  autho- 
rity with  the  agricultural  interest.  But, 
at  this  moment  I  cannot  think  that  ho 
represents  cither  tho  opinions  or  the  feel- 
ings of  that  class  of  the  community. 
There  is  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Mr.  Charles  Wood).  I 
have  looked  at  his  speeches  and  at  his 
late  address,  and  I  see  in  them  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  landed  interest.  In 
the  public  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
find  him  spoken  of  as  "  Mr.  C.  Wood, 
well  known  as  the  ardent  advocate  of  tho 
commercial  interests  of  the  West  Riding, 
and  as  tho  repealer  of  the  tax  upon  wool." 
If  what  I  have  pointed  out  bo  a  defect  in 
any  Administration,  it  is  peculiarly  so  in 
tho  present,  and  at  the  present  moment. 
Tho  land  has  just  received  a  rude  shock 
at  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  it  had  a 
right  to  expect  different  treatment.  It  re- 
quires to  be  conciliated  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  perhaps,  I  should  not  go  too 
far  were  I  to  say  that  it  requires  in  some 
degree  to  be  reconciled  even  to  our  institu- 
tions. If,  then,  it  be  a  defect  at  any  time, 
it  is  especially  so  now.  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  on  these  points  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  imputation  of  desiring  any 
exclusive  privileges  for  the  land,  if  any 
man  has.  When  I  thought  that  the  landed 
interest  asked  for  too  great  and  too  exclu- 
sive immunities,  I  was  ready  to  throw  my 
weight,  such  as  it  was,  into  the  opposite 
scale.  On  this  account  I  was  considered 
an  unnatural  child  of  the  soil,  one  faithless 
among  the  faithful;  but  now  that  the  land 
has  been  deprived  of  all  its  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, I  feel  bound  to  support  its  just 
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claims.  How  are  its  just  claims  to  be 
supported,  but  by  having  a  fair  share  of 
representation  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Have  we 
a  fair,  just,  and  adequate  proportion  of 
the  Government,  representing  tho  land  ? 
1  think  not.  And  there  is  another  most 
important  consideration.  What  are  the 
questions  likely  to  be  brought  immediately 
before  us  ?  Questions  relating  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  in  which  the  land 
is  most  deeply  concerned  :  the  Poor  Laws 
generally,  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  high- 
way rates,  local  taxation,  and  county  rates. 
I  want  to  know  to  whom,  in  the  present 
Government,  we  are  to  look,  as  having 
given  attention  to  these  matters,  or  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  administration  of 
these  laws  ?  I  need  not  tell  my  noble 
Friend  (for  I  have  given  proofs  of  it,  of 
which  ho  is  well  aware)  that  I  have  done 
what  lay  in  my  power  to  conciliate  sup- 
port to  his  Administration.  1  am  anxious 
that  it  should  stand — that  it  should  last. 
I  think  constant  changes  of  Government 
injurious,  since  they  tend  to  weaken  the 
principle  of  Government  itself.  I  trust 
that  tho  Government  of  my  noble  Friend 
may  long  endure,  and  that  his  measures 
may  counteract  any  unfavourable  impres- 
sions caused  by  the  one-sided  constitution 
of  his  Cabinet.  But  it  must  be  by  mea- 
sures that  confidence  will  be  conciliated. 
I  speak  openly  before  him,  when  I  tell 
him  that  the  constitution  of  his  Government 
makes  it  impossible  for  mo  to  give  it  that 
entire  confidence  which  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  by  antici- 
pation, and  at  once. 

Colonel  WOOD  did  not  intend  to  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  into  the  wide  field  he 
had  traversed;  but  with  respect  to  the 
Poor  Removal  Bill,  they  ought  first  to  hear 
how  the  right  hon.  Baronet  meant  to  deal 
with  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
he  had  supported  the  whole  measure  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  now  about  to  abandon  a  part, 
lie  must  set  the  hon.  Gentleman  right. 
The  Bill,  as  it  now  stood,  was  not  the  Bill 
which  had  been  promised  to  the  poor.  The 
Bill  which  had  been  promised  was  to  pre- 
vent the  poorer  classes  from  being  denied 
relief  after  they  had  resided  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  was  not  a  word  about 
union  settlements,  which  were  afterwards 
engrafted  on  the  Bill  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man tlte  Member  for  Malton.  For  him- 
self, ho  highly  approved  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government  with  respect  to  this 
Bill.     Jle  would  not  go  into  the  inquiry 


whether  the  landed  interests  or  ike  com- 
mercial interests  were  sufficiently  repre- 
sented in  the  present  Government,  but  be 
must  remind  the  House  of  its  being  said 
out  of  the  House  that  "  the  poor  man  was 
not  represented  within  those  walk;"  and 
now  they  were  upon  a  measure  affecting 
the  welfare  of  millions,  let  them  not  get 
into  a  discussion  whether  the  land  or  trade 
had  a  little  too  much  preponderance,  or 
whether  a  few  more  landed  proprietors 
ought  to  be  engrafted  on  the  present  Go- 
vernment. But  let  them  proceed  at  once 
with  this  Bill,  which  was  to  benefit  the 
poor. 

Mr.   T.   DUKCOMBE  had  taken  the 
liberty  the  other  day  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  when 
he  would  be  prepared  to  state  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country  the  principles  on  which 
his  Government  was  formed,  and  the  policy 
he  intended  to  pursue.     lie  had  put  that 
question,  not  to  produce  the  irritation  which 
seemed  to  be  created  in  the  mind  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  moment,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  day  and  the 
time   when   tho  noble   Lord's   statement 
would  be  made  to  the  House,  because  the 
noble  Lord  must  be  aware  that  on  Monday 
last,   in  consequence  of  what   had   been 
stated  in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  expected  to  come  down   to   the 
House  with  an  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  his  Government  wee  about 
to  act.     People  came  down  to  that  House, 
but  their  expectations  were  disappointed, 
for  all  they  heard   was  about  this  Poor 
Law  Removal  Bill,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
another  Bill  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  J.  Graham).     The  parties,  therefore, 
went  away  very  much  disappointed.     He 
was  afraid  they  might  meet  with  equal 
disappointment  on  some  future  day;  and, 
to  prevent  that,  he  asked  the  noble  Lord 
on  what  day  he  would  make  that  explana- 
tion which  the  country  had  a  right  to  ex* 
poet,  and  on  which  the  House,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty  to  the  people,  ought 
to  insist  ?  Why  did  he  do  this  ?  He  was 
satisfied  there  was  sufficient  around  him  to 
justify  such  a  question.     Let  them  look  at 
the  state  of  the  House — no  one  knew  ex* 
actly  where  he  ought  to  sit.     If  they  had 
a  liberal  Government,  the  Gentlemen  who 
were  about  him,  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
were  the  natural  allies  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment and  ought  to  sit  on  the  sam 
with  the  Government.     But  he 
Gentlemen  who  were  the  bitter* 
of  the  Ministers  in  former  days  sitta 
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the  same  side  of  the  House  with  them,  and 
he  hclicvcd  ready  to  support  them,  because 
it  had  been  intimated  that  nothing  but  the 
extremes  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government.  That  was  even  stated  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  sugar  question. 
He  said  then,  that  this  state  of  things  re- 
quired some  explanation.  According  to  all 
Parliamentary  usage,  when  a  new  man  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  he 
had  felt  it  a  duty  due  from  him  to  the 
country  and  to  the  people  to  explain  to 
Parliament  on  the  first  occasion  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  Government  would  be 
conducted.  On  that  principle  he  had 
asked  the  noble  Lord  his  question;  and 
what  was  the  answer  he  had  received  ? 
There  was  nothing  in  that -question  to  in- 
duce what  he  considered  was  rather  a  pet- 
tish answer  at  the  time;  but  if  he  objected 
to  the  tone  of  that  answer,  he  was  still 
more  astonished  at  its  substance.  The 
noble  Lord  replied  that  his  Government 
"  would  be  conducted  on  the  principles  on 
which  he  had  always  acted,  and  on  the 
opinions  he  had  always  professed  in  that 
House."  Now,  he  had  asked  many  Gen- 
tlemen what  interpretation  could  bo  put 
upon  that  reply,  and  what  construction 
could  be  given  to  the  words  of  the  noble 
Lord ;  but  he  had  not  found  any  one  able 
to  put  a  construction  on  them.  If  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  the  principles  of 
his  Government  were  the  principles  of  tho 
Government  of  Lord  Grey,  he  should  have 
understood  the  noble  Lord ;  or  if  he  had  said 
that  the  principles  of  his  Government  were 
the  principles  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Govern- 
ment, he  should  have  understood  the  noble 
Lord  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  new  features 
of  party  in  that  House,  and  the  different 
arrangement  of  seats,  he  was  puzzled,  and 
every  one  who  heard  the  noble  Lord's  state- 
ment must  have  been  puzzled  also.  At  what 
period  were  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  to  be 
taken;  would  he  tell  them  any  one  year  to 
which  they  were  to  refer  ?  The  noble  Lord 
ought  at  least  to  fix  the  time  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  had  always  acted,  and 
of  the  opinions  he  had  always  avowed. 
There  was  another  question  connected  with 
the  present.  Rumour,  for  which  in  a  very 
short  time  he  would  give  an  undoubted  au- 
thority, declared  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
applied  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  lend  him  three  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion, Lord  Lincoln,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie;  and  perhaps  their 
accession  to  the  Government  would  have 


satisfied  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton, 
since  they  were  closely  connected  with  the 
landed  interest.  Now  he  did  not  care  a 
straw  whether  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing, the  commercial,  the  trading,  or 
the  agricultural  interests.  All  he  wanted 
to  know  was,  their  principles  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  intended  to  conduct  the  Go- 
vernment; and  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  he  did  apply  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  three  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  late  Administration  ?  Since  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  his  former  reply  he 
had  seen  some  of  the  noble  Lord's  influen- 
tial constituents,  and  he  had  been  told  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  now  went  to  Guildhall, 
flattering  as  his  reception  had  recently 
been,  it  would  notwithstanding  be  very 
different  now.  ["  No ! "]  Let  the  noble  Lord 
try — let  him  go  there.  And  why  was 
this  ?  Because  the  electors  considered  tho 
noble  Lord's  answer  very  unsatisfactory, 
and,  to  use  one  of  the  expressions,  they 
thought  they  were  to  have  the  "  old  Whig 
dodge  over  again."  He  now  came  back, 
however,  to  the  case  of  the  three  Gentle- 
men to  whom  tho  noble  Lord  had  applied, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  on  what  principles 
that  application  was  made  ?  At  first  the 
report  was  denied,  and  he  did  not  believe 
it  for  some  time.  He  had  read  it  in  the 
public  papers;  but  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  believing  all  that  he  read  in  those 
papers.  Ho  had  read  in  one  paper,  tho 
Weekly  Chronicle,  where  every  thing  was 
ably  written  and  ably  stated,  as  everything 
was  able  which  proceeded  from  his  hon. 
Friend  tho  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty, 
Mr.  Ward — he  had  read  this  statement — 

"Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  ru- 
mours that  have  been  circulated  and  continue  to 
bo  circulated  about  the  new  Ministry.  Every 
hour  has  its  lie,  and  every  lie  its  believers;"  and 
then,  after  commenting  on  what  had  actually  been 
done,  the  article  went  on  to  say,  "  One  of  our 
liberal  contemporaries,  the  Sun,  has  the  barbarity 
to  suggest,  that  in  addition  to  retaining  Lord  Dal- 
housie at  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  efficient  President,  or 
one  more  universally  respected,  Lord  John  Russell 
should  endeavour  to  secure  the  valuable  services 
of  Lord  Lincoln  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  compre- 
hend these  crotchets.  A  Peel-mania  is  bad  enough; 
but  a  Lincoln-mania,  or  a  Sidney  Herbert-Mania, 
or  a  Granville  Somerset-mania  really  passes  our 
comprehension.  Can  any  man  point  out  to  us,  in 
the  whole  House  of  Commons,  up  to  the  1st  of 
November,  1845,  a  more  decided  monopolist  than 
Lord  Lincoln  ?  Can  any  man  understand  or  re- 
spect his  conversion  ?  " 

Some  hon.  Gentlemen  respected  that  con- 
version; but  tho  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
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cretary  for  the  Admiralty  did  not  respect 
it. 

"  Can  any  man  fathom  tho  mental  process  by 
■which  Mr.  Sidney  llorbert  was  induced  to  espouse 
free-trade  opinions,  as  soon  as  he  met  Sir  Robert 
reel  in  London,  in  November  last  year,  after 
making  the  most  strenuous  protectionist  speeches 
in  August  to  his  constituents.  No  ;  if  there  is  to 
be  a  fusion  of  parties,  by  way  of  making  whab  is 
called  a  strong  Government,  give  us  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham.  We  should  then,  at 
all  events,  have  something  for  our  money.  But, 
with  all  respect  for  the  Sun,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
system  of  Irish  Government  of  which  Lord  John 
Russell  should  bo  the  head  and  Lord  Lincoln  the 
confidential  agent." 

Then  in  a  few  days  ho  read  another  state- 
ment in  a  newspaper  which  ho  had  heen 
told  was  now  to  be  considered  tho  Govern- 
ment organ,  The  Times,  with  which  some 
arrangement  was  said  to  have  been  made 
through  the  skilful  negotiations  of  an  hon. 
Baronet  who  was  now  a  Member  of  that 
House,  the  hon.  Baronet  tho  Member  for 
Worcester  (Sir  D.  Lo  Marchant) ;  and 
upon  this  he  had  to  remark  that  it  was 
due  to  the  great  leading  journal,  if  the  re- 
port were  not  correct,  that  nothing  so  in- 
jurious to  it3  influence  and  character  should 
go  forth  to  the  world  as  to  have  it  said 
that  it  was  the  Government  organ — to  use 
the  military  terms  of  the  Gazette,  "  vice 
the  Chronicle  superseded ;"  and  the  denial 
was  due  not  only  to  tho  leading  journal, 
but  to  tho  Ministers'  old  friend,  to  have  a 
denial  of  tho  report.  If  there  was  no  truth 
in  it,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  the 
old  friend,  who  had  waded  chin  deep  in 
tho  mire  to  support  the  Ministers,  and  had 
waited  till  the  tide  of  victory  had  turned 
in  their  favour,  to  find  that  they  had  not 
neglected  their  old  friend,  and  that  it 
could  still  obtain  the  authority  which  it 
ou#ht  to  have  as  the  organ  of  the  present 
Government.  But  when  lie  read  the  paper 
he  had  referred  to,  and  found  it  authorita- 
tively stated  that  almost  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  tho  noble  Lord  was  to  apply  to  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman,  the  head  of  the 
late  Government,  for  the  loan  of  these 
thrco  Gentlemen,  and  that — 

"  To  this  Sir  Robert  Perl  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied, that  lie  iclt  unwilling  to  interfere  in  so  dedi- 
cate a  matter;  that  he  would  otter  no  opposit 
but  could  certainly  not  recommend  a  »tcp 
would  be  liablo  to  unfavourable  comment, 
rating  a  too  great  tenacity  of  office  on 
thoMc  youthful  statesmen  ;" — 
and  when  he  found   that  they  hnC 
tent  ion  at  present  of  accepting  tb- 
ofFercil  to  them,  and  that  their  phv- 
then  filled  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  v 
sat  on  tho  benchof    '  **Q  m»*- 


that  ho  very  much  agreed  with  the  Weekly 
Chronicle ;  and  he  asked,  why  did  not  tht 
noble  Lord  apply  at  once  to  the  heads  ef 
the  late  Government  ?  The  country  had 
in  them  an  excellent  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  who,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, discharged  the  duties  of  Ins  oatee 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic interests  went :  the  personal  and  pri- 
vate squabble  he  had  with  him  could  hue 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  discharged  luapahle 
duties,  and  could  weigh  only  as  a  feather 
in  the  balance.  Then  there  was  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — an  old  and  ex- 
perienced Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— 
whose  budgets  for  years  had  "  hrared  tht 
battle  and  the  breeze,'9  and  who  was  at 
any  rate  to  be  preferred  to  a  raw  and  in- 
experienced man,  though  he  might  conw 
from  Halifax.  He  said,  then,  at  once, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  lor  the 
noble  Lord  and  for  the  right  hon*  Baronet 
to  have  taken  their  places  togethe 
he  found  these  things  stated  by  the  1 
of  the  press,  would  any  one  tell  him  that 
no  explanation  was  required,  and  that  the 
people  were  not  entitled  to  some  explana- 
tion from  those  who  presumed  to  govern 
them  ?  He  should  have  thought  that  At 
noble  Lord  would  have  been  only  too  i 
ous  to  have  declared  the  principles  < 
he  intended  to  conduct  the  Government. 
They  were  told  that  ho  meant  to  conduct 
it  on  the  principles  ho  had  always  advo- 
cated, and  on  the  opinions  he  had  always 
expressed  in  that  House.  Well,  then,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  were  the  noble  Lord's 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church t 
What  opinions  did  the  noble  Lord  express 
with  respect  to  that  church  last  year  *  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  HTirfRtM 
moved  as  an  Amendment  on  the  Majnooth 
Bill— 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Ilouse,  that  say 
provision  to  he  made  for  tho  purposes  of 
sent  Hill  ought  to  lie  taken  from  the  fund 
applicable  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  lfulaasV 

The  noble  Lord  had  voted  in  support  ef 
that   Motion:  was  thai   the 
which  tho  Uii*--'  -*■*- **  ${ 
to  be 
to  H 
tlsf  -rli 
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pics  of  1841.  What  were  their  principles 
in  1841  ho  should  like  to  know.  Did  they 
not  all,  in  1841,  come  to  this  resolution  ? — 
"  That  wo  feel  it,  however,  to  bo  our  duty 
humbly  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  satisfactory  results  of  our  deliberations 
upon  these  and  other  matters  of  public  concern, 
that  your  Majesty's  Government  should  possess 
the  confidence  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  ; 
and  respectfully  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that 
that  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  present 
advisers  of  your  Majesty." 

And  who  were  those  advisers  ?  They  were 
the  very  men  that  he  was  told  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  now  prepared  to  support, 
who  were,  at  least,  sitting  on  the  same 
benches,  and,  at  all  events,  they  could  not 
give  their  confidence  to  the  Government  if 
Ministers  were  going  to  act  on  those  prin- 
ciples which,  in  1845,  they  had  declared 
with  respect  to  the  Maynooth  Bill.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  he  supported  the 
Maynooth  grant  only  as  a  prelude  to  other 
measures  which  would  lead  ultimately  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy;  and  Lord  Howick,  who  was  then 
in  that  House,  had  gone  further,  and  said 
that  ho  would  take  the  revenues  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  apply  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  towards  the  payment  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  original  property 
they  were.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
these  were  the  principles  on  which  the 
noble  Lord's  Government  was  to  he  con- 
ducted ?  He  hoped  that  they  were,  for  it 
would  then  receive  an  extensive  popular 
support.  Then  they  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  improvements  to  he  made  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  people;  and  he 
wished  to  learn  whether  the  noble  Lord 
would  also  take  their  political  condition 
into  consideration;  and  whether  he  was  fa- 
vourable to  an  extension  of  the  franchise  ? 
There  were  many  Gentlemen  around  the 
noble  Lord,  holding  indeed  subordinate 
situations  in  the  Government,  hut  who  of 
course  had  not  joined  him  without  having 
the  guarantee  that  they  were  to  support 
an  extension  of  the  franchise,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done.  Surely,  they  were  not 
placed  in  the  Government  as  men  were 
placed  in  the  last  Government,  where  the 
JDuke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  were  placed,  that  it  might  be 
said,  "  Surely  such  a  Government  must 
**  the  farmers'  friends,"  but  who  were 
•*n  obliged  to  leave  tho  Government;  for 
ras  satisfied  his  hon.  Friends  had  not 
\  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
%  it  when  any  Motion  for  an  exten- 
the  franchise  should  be  proposed. 


He  must  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  noble 
Lord  entertained  his  old  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  finality  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  whether  he  was  now  opposed  to  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  ?  Again,  there 
was  another  question  of  great  importance 
with  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
people — he  meant  the  Bill  for  regulating 
the  hours  of  labour  in  factories.  The  noble 
Lord  had  given  a  zealous  support  to  that 
measure  during  the  existence  of  the  late 
Government;  he  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and,  as  ho  (Mr.  Dun- 
combe)  believed,  the  noble  Lord  had  tho 
means,  by  a  great  majority  in  that  House, 
of  carrying  out  the  proposals  he  had  sup- 

Eorted;  and  the  noble  Lord  would  not  tell 
im,  he  hoped,  that  the  noble  Lord  left  that 
measure  in  the  hands  of  individual  and 
independent  Members  of  the  House.  Ho 
trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  would  take  it 
out  of  their  hands  and  bring  it,  as  he  could 
do,  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  He  looked  to 
the  composition  of  the  noble  Lord's  Mi- 
nistry, and  he  found  sitting  beside  him  tho 
hon.  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere),  a  violent  opponent  of  tho  measure, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sheffield;  and  what  was  he  to  think  of  it  ? 
Would  any  one  say  that  this  state  of 
things  did  not  require  some  explanation  ? 
It  was  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  they 
should  not  be  any  longer  deceived,  or  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived.  It  was  said, 
in  defence  of  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
when  he  was  charged  with  deceiving  his 
party,  "  No,  he  did  not  deceive  them,  he 
allowed  them  to  deceive  themselves;"  and 
let  not  the  present  House  fall  into  the 
same  error  with  respect  to  the  noble 
Lord.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  all 
parties  to  know  the  truth  ;  whether  Tory, 
Whig,  or  Radical,  they  ought  to  know  the 
worst  they  had  to  expect  from  this  Govern- 
ment. If  the  noble  Lord  should  give  an 
answer  which  was  satisfactory,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  noble  Lord  would — if  tho  noble 
Lord's  measures  were  to  be  extensive — if 
his  measures  were  to  be  liberal,  there  was 
no  amount  of  popular  support  that  ho 
would  not  receive.  He  did  nope  and  trust 
that  such  would  be  the  fate  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Government,  and  that  tho  noble 
Lord  would  that  evening  make  such  a 
statement  to  the  House  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  Government  was  to  be 
conducted,  that  would  not  only  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  House,  but  also  to  the  country 
and  the  people,  whose  destinies  the  noble 
Lord  aspired  to  direct. 
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Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  When  thehon. 
Gentleman  asked  mc  llio  other  night  whe- 
ther I  were  prepared  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Mi- 
nistry of  which  I  am  at  the  head  is  to  he 
cuiuluctcd,  I  declined  undertaking  that 
task.  I,  however,  took  no  offence,  as  the 
lion.  Gentleman  seems  to  suppose,  at  the 
question,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  mc 
to  he  necessary  that  a  person  who  had 
taken  a  part,  perhaps  an  unwise; — perhaps, 
to  the  country,  an  injurious — part,  in  the 
discussions  of  this  House,  yet  at  least 
always  an  open  part,  should,  after  hcing 
called  upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  form  a  Go- 
vernment, and  after  having  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing individuals  who,  in  his  opinion,  are 
competent  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  differ- 
ent departments,  to  share  with  him  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Government — make  a  gene- 
ral parade  of  opinions  and  principles — a 
parade  which  it  is  very  easy  to  make  of 
declarations  which  may  combine  the  sen- 
timents of  a  very  large  majority  in  this 
House;  and  yet,  when  that  parade  is  made, 
may  leave  Members  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  before  as  to  the  precise  measures 
which  the  Government  intend  to  introduce. 
1  therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  such  declaration  ;  and  though 
the  lion.  Gentleman  has  alluded  to  various 
persons  who  filled  the  situation  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  hold  as  having  made  such 
declarations,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind 
when  those  general  declarations  were  made, 
or  who  were  the  persons  that  made  them, 
on  assuming  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. [Mr.T.  Dincombk:  Earl  Grey  did.] 
I  do  not  remember  that  Earl  Grey  made, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  general  declara- 
tion of  policy  ;  or  that  Lord  Melbourne  or 
Sir  R.  Peel  made  any  such  general  decla- 
ration. But  my  lion.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Malton  (Mr.  E.  Denison),  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Finsbury,  have 
made  various  comments  and  criticisms  on 
the  composition  of  the  Ministry.  At  least 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  has  asked 
various  questions,  to  some  of  which  cer- 
tainly 1  shall  proceed  to  give  an  answer, 
lint,  first,  with  respect  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Malton.  He  makes  a 
criticism,  which  1  own  1  do  not  think  very 
just,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Ministry. 
1  own  that  I  think,  considering  the  vast 
extent  to  which  commerce  and  manufac- 
tup*s  have  proceeded  of  late  times  in  this 
country — considering  how  va«t  a  portion  of 
tin*  community  depends  on  thcin — thnt 
it    would  be    rather  a  juster  criticism 


such  criticisms  arc  to  be  made,  to  say  that 
there  are  too  many  Members  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration  who  are  connected  by 
family  entirely  with  land,  than  that  there 
are  too  few.     But  I  decline  to  enter  upon 
any  answer  to  that  allusion,     I  think  taat 
we  have  heard  enough,   and    more  than 
enough,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  importance 
of  the  landed  interest,  and  how  exclu&iretf 
its  interests  ought  to  he  considered  ;  ana, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are 
hereafter  to  govern  the  country.     For  my- 
self, I  deny  the  justice  of  cither  plan  or 
principle.     I  hold,   myself,  thai  not  lor 
land,  not  for  commerce  or  for  manufac- 
tures, hut  for  the  benefit  of  the  wholo 
people  of  the  united  Empire,  the  Ministry 
ought  to  be  constituted;  and  it  will  be  no- 
!  cording  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Minis- 
|  tors  shall  discharge  their  functione— it  wiB 
j  ho  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
|  can  answer  to  their  high  trust,  that  their 
,  conduct  must  be  judged,  and  not  by  any 
!  particular  computation  as  to  how  mack 
j  income  one  Gentleman  may  receire  from 
|  land,  or  how  far  another,  who  happens  to 
I  hold  the  situation  of  Lord  Chancellor,  has 
j  been  all  his  life  connected  with  the  pro- 
I  fession  of  the  law.     But  the  hon.  Gentle- 
;  man  tho  Member  for  Finsbary  proceeded 
'  to  other  questions;  aud  he  inquired,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  in  the  construction  of 
;  the  Ministry  1  asked  for  the  aid  of  three 
Gentlemen  who  were  the  Colleagues  of  Sir 
|  11.  Peel  in   the  late  Government  ?     The 
;  hon.    Gentleman    asks,    in  that   rein  of 
j  agreeable    levity  with   which    he    some- 
■  times  entertains  the  House—"  Did  I  ask 
1  Sir   Robert   Peel    to  lend   mc   three   of 
|  his   Colleagues?"      Let   not   that  repre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man be  taken  as  any  resemblance  of  the 
fact ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fact  itself,  I 
do  nut  deny  that  1  did  ask  Lord  Dalhouaie, 
Lord  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  to 
do  mc  the  honour  to  become  Colleagues  of 
mine  in  the  Government  which  I  was  about 
to  form.     It  was  my  opinion  that  1  ought 
not  to  endeavour  to  procure  the   aid  m 
office  of  persons  from  whom  I  widely  dif- 
fered in  political  sentiments;  and  that  those 
who  maintained,  and  honourably  maintain- 
ed, I  admit,  as  had  been  lately  declared  by 
them  the  same  opinions  in  1846  as  they 
held  in  1841,  and  which  opinions  are  eav 
tirely  adverse  to  mi     ,  et   Id  n 
be  asked  by  mo  to 
>;on  of  the  0*v« 
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great   consequence — to    the   honour    and 
happiness  of  my  Sovereign,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  that  a  Ministry 
should  he  formed  which  should  combine  as 
mnch  as  possible  of  support— some  placing 
their  confidence  in  some  Members  of  the 
Government,  and  others  placing  their  con- 
fidence in  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment— but  all  agreeing  as  to  the  general 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued.     Now,  with 
respect  to  great  questions  of  late  years— 
not  certainly  up  to  1841,  1842,  or  1843 — 
but  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  found 
myself  sitting  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  agreeing  in  a  great  measure 
with  those  Gentlemen  who  were  the  Col- 
leagues of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth.     I   agreed   with 
them,    and    supported   them    when    they 
brought  forward  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  what  is  called  "free  trade ;"  the 
taking   away   restrictions   and   abolishing 
monopolies.     I   agreed  with   them   when 
they  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  mea- 
sures which  I  thought  just  in  principle, 
if  not  wise   in  the  moment  of  their   in- 
troduction, for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland. 
Therefore,  I  did  not  see  that  there  would 
be  any  sacrifice  of  honour  on  their  part,  or 
on  ours,  if  they  should  join  me  in  the  Go- 
vernment.    They  expressed  themselves,  I 
must  say,  in  terms  personally  very  courte- 
ous to  me,  stating  that  they  thought  they 
could  not  take  a  part  in  the  present  Ad- 
ministration.    That  was  a  point  entirely 
for   them    to   form    their   own   judgment 
upon;  but  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with 
failing   in  my  duty  to  my   Sovereign  in 
making   that  proposition   to   them.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  next  alluded  to  what  ho 
had  seen  in  the  public  newspapers,  with 
respect  to  which  I  shall  not  follow  him; 
for  I  think  I  am  not  responsible  in  any 
way  for  what  is  stated  in  the  public  papers. 
He    then   adverted   to   certain   questions, 
with  respect  to  which  he  wished  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  Government.     I  will 
not  deny  that,  though  I  should  not  have 
thought   it  necessary  to  make  any  such 
general  or  vague   declaration  as  that  to 
which   I   have  alluded;   yet  being  called 
on  with  respect  to  certain  questions,  I  do 
think  I  am  bound,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  give 
my  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I 
think  the  Government  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  these  particular 
questions.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  think, 
as  regards  any  Government  to  be  formed 
at  present  or  in  future,  but  more  especially 
as  regards  a  Government  to  be  formed  of 


those  who  profess  general  liberal  opinions, 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  in  office  men 
who  agree  in  general  principles,  who  agree 
on  those  questions  which  are  urgent  ques- 
tions of  Administration  of  the  day;  but 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  Member 
of  such  Government  should  agree  on  every 
question  which  may  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.     Such  was  the 
mode  in  which,  of  old  days,  statesmen  of 
great  ability,  and  who  have  conducted  the 
affairs  of  this  country  with  great  success, 
formed  their  Governments.     Such  was  the 
mode  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  formed  a 
Government  of  great  strength  and  dura- 
tion in  1784.     The  Members  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Cabinet  might  entirely 
disagree   with   respect    to   Parliamentary 
reform — a  very  great   question   in   those 
days,  and  at  all  times,  until  the  Act  of 
1832  passed.     Mr.  Pitt  had  Colleagues  in 
that  Government  who  disagreed  with  him 
on  the  important  question  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  their  speeches  and  their  votes. 
When  Mr.  Fox  succeeded  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
formed  a  Government  in  which  there  were 
Members  differing  from  him  with  respect 
to  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  Catho- 
lic  question.     When  a  Government  was 
formed  afterwards  by  Lord  Liverpool,  he 
comprised  in  his  Cabinet  Members  who 
differed  entirely  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  which  became  in  the  end  the  most 
important  question  of  the  day.     With  re- 
spect to  this  latter  case,  I  think  that  that 
combination  of  men,  differing  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  was  carried  on  too  long; 
but  yet  I  think,  when  there  was  a  question 
of  carrying  on  war  with  France — when 
there  was  a  question  of  endeavouring  to 
oppose  resistance  against  a  mighty  mili- 
tary chief,  who  threatened  the  existence 
and  independence  of  this  country,  that  the 
head  of  the  Administration  was  perfectly 
justified  in  placing  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  men  who  could 
act  together  on  the  essential  questions  of 
Administration,   though  they  differed  on 
particular  questions  connected  with  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  Empire.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
in  forming  his  Government,  certainly  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  a  much  greater  agreement 
of  opinion,  and  at  a  much  greater  identity 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Members  #f 
his  Administration,  and  of  his  party  gone- 
rally,  than  was  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Fox,  or  Lord  Liverpool;  but  I  own  that 
though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  from  his 
great  talents,  great  power  in  conducting  a 
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any  large  and  new  scheme  of  representa- 
tion. I  said,  "  It  may  be  that  the  people 
of  England  differ  from  me;  they  may  wish 
to  have  a  new  Reform  Bill;  they  may  wish 
to  have  household  suffrage  or  universal  suf- 
frage ;  they  may  wish  to  have  Triennial 
Parliaments  or  Annual  Parliaments.  If 
that  is  the  case  I  think  it  is  far  better  that 
scheme  should  be  brought  forward  by  some 
one  who  thinks  it  would  bo  beneficial,  and 
not  by  me,  who  sat  by  Lord  Al thorp  when 
he  made  this  declaration/ '  With  regard 
to  that,  I  am  of  the  same  mind  still.  I 
am  for  improvement — I  am  for  any  im- 
provement that  can  be  made— I  am  for 
improvement  with  regard  to  all  subjects ; 
but  as  to  intending  to  bring  forward  a  new 
scheme  of  Parliamentary  representation — 
as  to  introducing  either  household  suffrage, 
or  (what  I  believe  my  hon.  Friend  favours) 
the  "  five  points"  of  the  Charter,  I  will  do 
no  such  thing.  If  I  lose  my  hon.  Friend's 
confidence  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  if  ho 
brings  forward  the  five  points  of  the  Charter, 
I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  give  my  de- 
cided opposition  to  such  a  plan.  [Mr.  T. 
llrxcoMUE  :  I  asked  about  the  extension 
of  the  franchi.se,  not  the  five  points.] 
What  my  hon.  Friend  says  now  is,  the 
extension  of  the  franchise ;  but  what  he 
actually  brought  forward  was  a  Motion 
founded  upon  a  petition  for  a  reform,  a 
petition  most  numerously  signed,  but  for 
that  specific  object  of  which  he  is  the  ad- 
vocate. As  to  "  extension  of  the  suffrage," 
1  must  beg  to  wait  till  I  hear  my  hon. 
Friend's  proposition  upon  the  subject — till 
I  know  what  it  is  that  he  proposes  under 
those  very  vague  and  indefinite  words. 
|  Mr.  T.  "DrsniMMK:  Indefinite!]  Yes, 
they  are  very  vague  and  indefinite.  [Mr. 
T.  DrsruMHK:  What!  extension  of  the 
franchise^]  Why,  I  myself,  at  the  time 
that  I  made  that  declaration,  which  was 
so  much  attacked,  stated  that  there  were 
certain  matters  — that  there  were  other 
classes  of  voters  who  I  thought  might  be 
introduced  consistently  with  the  lieform 
J  Jill.  1  will  not  say  whether  those  schemes 
were  wise  or  not;  but  what  I  opposed  was, 
any  new  scheme  of  representation  whi 
was  to  supersede  the  Reform  Hill.  Sir 
must  confess  that,  generally  speakin; 
and  my  hon.  Friend  may  take  advau* 
of  that  declaration  if  he  likes — that  i 
regard  to  great  measures  that  have  u> 
under  the  consideration  of  ParlianiCi 
whether  you  speak  of  the  Keforni  Act  \- 
Lord   Grey,     wheth^*  >ak    of    tin 
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speak  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Lavs 
which  has  only  passed  the  other  day,  I 
hold  that  it  is  wise  in  this  Houae,  it  is  wise 
in  Parliament  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
settlement  which  has  been  made  after  long 
deliberation  by  the  Legislature ;  that  there 
is  not  a  gain  to  be  acquired  by  the  people 
equivalent  to  the  stirring  up  of  agitation 
consequent  on  the  revival  of  subjects  which 
have  been  once  settled  by  the  deliberations 
of  Parliament.  But  now,  with  regard  to 
the  Factories  Act:  1  have  already  stated 
what  I  think  should  be  the  latitude  allowed 
by  persons  who  in  the  present  day  meet 
together  in  a  Cabinet.  I  hare  given  un- 
vote in  favour  of  shortening  the  hours  in 
factories.  I  stated,  1  believe,  on  the  last 
discussion  upon  that  subject,  that  if  we 
went  into  Committee  I  should  be  in  favour 
of  shortening  the  time  to  11  hours  by  lav. 
If  such  a  measure  is  introduced  again,  I 
shall  give  my  vote  in  conformity  with  those 
that  I  have  previously  given.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same  opinion; 
every  sentiment  I  have  ever  heard  from  him 
agrees  with  my  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  who  sits  near  me, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Labon- 
chere),  has  studied  the  subject  likewise : 
he  has  studied  it  very  attentively;  he  has 
formed  a  deliberate  and  conscientious  opin- 
ion that  such  a  law  would  be  injurious. 
Sir,  I  do  think  that  an  Administration  can 
be  carried  on  usefully  with  regard  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  useful! v 
with  regard  to  many  topics  of  administra- 
tion, and  yet  not  have  identical  views  upon 
this  question  of  the  factories.  I  mean  U* 
give  my  vote  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill,  if 
introduced.  1  shall  not  expect  my  right 
hon.  Friend  who  sits  near  me,  or  others 
who  dilfer  from  me,  to  make  their  opinions 
bend  to  mine  upon  that  subject.  Sir,  I 
have  now  stated,  1  believe,  what  are  my 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  questions  that 
the  lion.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  asked  me.  lie  has  mixed  with  those 
Questions  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry,  in 
I  certainly  h'*  '  ^n  unable  to  follow 
T  conside*  *>  undertaken  a 
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decide  one  way  or  other  upon  that  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  late 
Government ;  they  considered  it  their  duty 
to  bring  it  forward  ;  I  could  not  avoid  my 
duty  in  forming  an  opinion  on  it,  and  act- 
ing according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  resigned  ;  and  after  having 
given  that  vote,  after  having  been  a  party 
to  that  decision,  when  Her  Majesty  called 
upon  me  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Government 
in  the  place  of  that  which  had  resigned  power 
into  Her  Majesty's  hands,  I  conceived  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  see  if,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  I  could  carry  on 
public  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. On  Monday  next  I  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity of  stating  to  this  House  the  mea- 
sure that  we  propose  to  introduce  with  re- 
spect to  a  very  important  subject ;  that 
measure  will  be  founded  upon  the  opinions 
which  I  have  stated  from  1841  to  this 
time  upon  the  subject  of  free  trade — upon 
the  subject  of  restrictive  duties.  It  will 
be  for  this  House  to  consider  whether  that 
measure  be  suited  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  ;  it  will  be  for  this  House  to  con- 
sider whether  there  are  any  reasons  which 
will  induce  them  to  withhold  their  approba- 
tion from  that  measure.  But  this  I  am 
determined  upon — as  I  told  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  other  day,  and  taking  no  offence 
I  must  tell  him  plainly  and  decidedly,  I  will 
act  according  to  the  principles  that  I  have 
professed  in  this  House — according  to  the 
principles  upon  which  I  acted  when  I  sat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and 
upon  which  alone  I  could  consent  to  take 
office  at  any  time.  I  am  determined,  whe- 
ther I  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  or  on 
the  other,  to  act  according  to  those  princi- 
ples which  I  think  the  most  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country.  I  have  now  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years  a  Member  of  this 
House,  proclaiming  and  declaring  my  opin- 
ions on  almost  every  occasion;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  my  principles  need  now  be  any 
secret  to  the  House.  They  are  principles 
which,  as  I  think,  tend  to  increase  the 
commerce,  to  set  free  the  industry  of  this 
country,  to  promote  the  union,  not  merely 
by  a  legislative  Act,  but  in  heart  and  af- 
fection, between  this  country  and  Ireland. 
My  opinions  are  such  as  tend,  as  I  think, 
to  promote,  to  maintain,  and  to  extend  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  which,  toge- 
ther with  its  civil  liberty,  have  made  this 
«untry  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  greatest 
*ons  of  the  world. 

*i  B.  OSBORNE,  although  not  parti- 
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cipating  in  the  criticism  passed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Makon  (Mr.  E.  Denison)  upon 
the  formation  of  the  present  Government, 
did  not  think  the  noble  Lord  had  done  jus- 
tice to  the  objection  taken  by  that  hon. 
Member.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  the 
House  and  the  country  were  under  great 
obligations  to  him  for  having  been  the 
means  of  eliciting  the  declarations  now 
made  by  the  noble  Lord.  What  might  bo 
the  effect  out  of  the  House  of  those  decla- 
rations on  the  subject  of  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  towards  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne) was  not  prepared  to  state  ;  but  he 
must  distinctly  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  if 
those  declarations  had  been  made  when 
they  (the  Ministerial  Members)  sat  on  the 
opposite  benches,  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  who  now  sat  behind  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  followed  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  present  out  of  office.  For  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  see  what  difference  there  was 
"  'twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee." 
The  noble  Lord  had  always  led  those  who 
voted  with  him  to  suppose  that  the  great 
point  of  difference  between  the  parties 
was  "  the  Appropriation  Clause"  of  1836; 
but  now  he  had  announced  that  he  would 
give  Ireland  some  few  social  reforms,  but 
would  not  touch  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church,  at  least  until  the  "  pressure  from 
without"  was  so  strong  as  to  compel  him. 
Why,  if  the  noble  Lord  would  do  it  on  the 
ground  of  abstract  justice,  why  not  say  at 
once,  "  The  principle  of  my  Government  is 
to  reform  that  Church?"  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  not  wishing  to  destroy 
it;  but  in  its  present  condition  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country  ;  yet  the  noble  Lord, 
on  taking  office,  had  discovered  that  it  was 
not  a  pressing  question.  In  fact,  the  old 
game  of  the  Appropriation  Clause  was 
about  to  be  played  again.  He  must  say 
that  he  looked  back  with  considerable  pain 
to  the  effect  of  his  vote  the  other  night  in 
turning  out  the  late  Government,  appa- 
rently merely  to  change  one  set  of  men  for 
another,  the  former  also  being  very  able 
men,  for  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Home  Secretary  were  men 
not  to  be  equalled  in  their  conduct  of  public 
business.  It  seemed  now  that  there  was 
no  difference  of  principle  between  the  two 
Cabinets  ;  that  they  had  always  agreed  ; 
and  there  might  even  be  some  understand- 
ing "  under  the  rose,"  to  walk  across  the 
House  for  a  time,  and  then  walk  back 
again.  Why,  the  more  honest  proceeding 
would  have  been  for  the  noble  Lord  to  take 
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office  under  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  All 
questions,  it  seemed,  were  to  be  open  ques- 
tions— the  Cabinet  were  agreed  upon  none, 
except  the  thorough  drainage  question. 
They  had  resolved  themselves  into  a  set 
of  commissioners  of  sewers.  But  the 
country  had  a  right  to  look  for  something 
more  than  a  few  sanatory  regulations  from 
the  Government.  He  would  give  them  an 
early  opportunity  of  testing  their  sincerity 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  by 
moving  the  resolution  formerly  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Ward),  whose  appointment  to  office 
ought  to  be  hailed  with  unmitigated  plea- 
sure, and  would  very  much  conciliate  those 
who  might  be  called  "  of  extreme  opinions. " 
There  was  also  another  very  judicious  ap- 
pointment, on  which  he  could  compliment  the 
Government,  and  which  had  greatly  induced 
the  support  of  the  Repeal  party  in  Ireland; 
for  the  noble  Lord  had  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  departing  from  his  former 
rule  of  excluding  from  office  Gentlemen 
who  entertained  repeal  opinions.  But  the 
vote  by  which  the  late  Government  were 
thrown  out  was  to  a  certain  extent  discre- 
ditable ;  for  the  new  appointments  com- 
prised men  who  in  the  other  House  had 
supported  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  uncontradicted  statement 
of  a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  had  called  on 
the  late  Government  for  even  more  strin- 
gent measures.  The  Gentleman  worst 
used  in  the  whole  business  was  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth. 
He  was  always  given  to  understand  that 
that  right  hon.  Baronet  was  the  great 
upholder  of  abuses,  and  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  to  be  looked  to  as  his  great  op- 
ponent and  rival  ;  he  had  now  found  out 
his  mistake  ;  and  he  would  say  that  the 
parting  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
in  which  lie  had  signified  that  he  woiuY 
longer  "  give  up  to  party  what  was  n 
for  mankind,"  hold  out  great  hope  fc 
future  government  of  this  country. 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  knew  not  whethei 
right  hon.  Baronet  contemplated  ovt 
turning  to  office — power  ho  had  no 
quitted  ;  but  if  lie  was  prepared  to  ear4 
out  the  principles  indicated  in  that  parting 
speech,  he  must  at  no  remote  period  be 
returned  to  office  with  the  confidence  and 
support  of  tho  middle  '  ***  of  this 
country. 

Mit.  HUME,  refen 
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its  present  form,  ought  to  be  < w 

or  whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  other 
officers  might  not  with  advantage  be  dis- 
pensed with,  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  were  prepared  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  or  to  give  any  opin- 
ion, or  hold  out  any  hope  on  the  subject. 
After  what  had  passed,  he  was  anxious  to 
let  the  noble  Lord  be  tested  by  bis  future 
acts,  and  not  to  press  the  matter  hastflj 
upon  him  ;  but  really  Dublin  Castle  was 
the  focus  of  faction,  and  caused  more  mis- 
chief and  differences  than  any  one  would 
suppose.  Ireland,  indeed,  was  afflicted 
with  all  the  vices  attending  colonial  go- 
vernment, and  the  abolition  of  this  office 
would  be  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  im- 
proving the  social  condition  of  Ireland. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  could  only  say,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  that  bis  present 
opinion  was,  that  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land could  not  be  advantageously  carried 
on,  if  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
abolished. 

Mr.  B.  ESCOTT  submitted  to  the  boo. 
Member  for  Finsbury  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  no 
new  man  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  two  Sessions  of  Parliament  be  (Mr. 
Escott)  had  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  con- 
sider pretty  closely  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  had  observed  that 
upon  all  the  great  questions  which  had 
come  before  that  House,  not  only  had  the 
noble  Lord  given  a  distinct  enunciation  of 
his  own  opinions,  but  an  enunciation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  believed  to  be  such  as  were  in 
accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  also  in  i 
anco  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
He  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  < 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  "^Pnensent 
both  as  regarded  th 
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they  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  year  1846,  a  Coercion 
Bill — such  a  Bill  as  destroyed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  thirteen  years  ago. 
He,  therefore,  honoured  thejQohle  Lord  for 
the  opposition  he  had  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  question ;  and  ho  said  that 
this  was  not  the. time  when  comparisons 
ought  to  he  drawn  between  the  late  Go- 
vernment and  their  successors,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  noble  Lord,  on  account 
of  that  or  any  other  vote  which  had  been 
mentioned.  In  some  of  the  observations 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  made  to-night, 
he  undoubtedly  could  not  profess  entire 
acquiescence.  The  task  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  to  perform  was,  he  admitted, 
very  difficult.  Ho  had  to  allude  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  the  de- 
struction of  the  late  Cabinet;  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  at  once  propounded  those  mea- 
sures which  he  in  his  conscience  believed  at 
that  moment  to  be  necessary  for  the  sal- 
vation of  that  country,  and  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  would 
himself  destroy  whatever  amount  of  power 
he  now  possessed  to  carry  his  intentions 
into  effect.  He  hoped  that  in  his  future 
administration  the  noble  Lord  would 
take  care  to  avoid  that  which  had  been 
the  Ktumbling-block  of  former  Whig  Go- 
vernments. Why  was  it  that  former 
Whig  Governments  had  been  Governments 
of  professions  and  promises  rather  than  of 
performance  ?  It  was  because  they  had 
frightened  the  people  of  this  country  by 
announcing  principles  which  were  new  to 
the  nation,  and  thereby  stirring  up  a 
spirit  of  resistance.  Instead  of  enabling 
the  Government  to  carry  great  measures, 
the  announcements  had  disabled  them  from 
carrying  into  practice  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  their  own  hearts  and  the  wise  sug- 
gestions of  their  own  political  principles. 
What  was  it  that  had  given  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  its  ex- 
traordinary advantage  over  those  who  now 
occupied  the  Treasury  bench  ?  It  was  that 
for  many  years  before  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet belonged  to  a  party  which  had  not 
made  those  professions.  The  very  fact 
that  he  was  called  "  a  traitor"  by  those 
*vho  now  Bat  opposite,  was  an  explanation 
'  the  source  of  that  power  which  had 
Med  him  to  benefit  the  country.  The 
\on.  Gentleman  had  never  frightened 
narrative  people  of  England  by  an- 
J  5*h*      90  for  which  they  were 

F  N#*       was  because  he  waited 

J  ^  oome  when  the  prin- 


ciples which  others  had  announced  could  be 
practically  carried  into  execution,  that  ho 
was,  what  he  would  ever  bo  remembered 
for,  the  great  practical  reformer  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Ho  hoped  the  no- 
ble Lord  would  follow  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
reness example;  that  ho  would  himself 
proceed  from  little  beginnings  to  greater 
undertakings,  until  he  had  raised  for  him- 
self the  same  name,  and  that  high  cha- 
racter which  he  had  in  a  great  measuro 
already  anticipated  in  the  speech  he  had 
just  delivered  to  the  House;  and  also  that 
he  would  find  no  improper  resistance  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  great  and  useful  reforms  for 
their  benefit.  In  so  doing  ho  would  com- 
bine the  character  of  a  Conservative  and  a 
reforming  statesman,  and  act  consistently 
with  the  progress  of  the  times  in  which  ho 
lived,  and  the  requirements  of  the  people 
whose  affairs  he  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  for  some  time 
past  ho  had  been  puzzled,  but  now  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  regularly  bewildered. 
His  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe),  who  had  made  a  speech  to- 
night so  admirable  in  itself  and  so  well 
suited  to  the  occasion,  called  upon  the  no- 
ble Lord  to  state  in  definite,  distinct,  and 
easily  understood  terms,  the  principles 
upon  which  his  Government  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. It  was  a  strictly  correct  Parlia- 
mentary proceeding.  It  was  just.  It  was 
applicable  to  the  occasion.  It  was  due  to 
this  House  that  it  should  be  done  by 
somebody;  and  it  was  due  to  the  country 
that  an  answer  should  be  given  clearly  and 
effectually.  The  noble  Lord  in  the  course 
of  his  reply  alluded  to  the  vague  mode  in 
which  his  hon.  Friend  mentioned  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage;  but  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  forget  at  the  time  the  very 
vague  and  indistinct  terms  in  which  he 
himself  was  answering  the  questions  of  his 
hon.  Colleague.  "But,"  said  the  noble 
Lord  emphatically,  "why  should  I  de- 
clare to  the  House  and  the  country  the 
principles  upon  which  my  Administration  is 
to  be  conducted  ?  I  am  going  to  act  upon 
the  principles  which  have  always  regulated 
my  conduct.  I  have  been  in  Parliament 
thirty  years.  My  principles  are  well  known 
to  the  House  and  the  country,  and  upon 
those  principles  I  shall  act."  Well,  they 
were  the  old  Whig  principles.  He  (Mr. 
Wakley)  had  had  some  experience  of 
them.  He  would  not  say  anything  parti- 
cular about  them  at  this  moment,  how- 
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ever;  but  during  the  time  those  principles 
were  in  operation,  when  Whig  Administra- 
tions were  in  existence,  what  was  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Escott)  doing  ? 
Why,  if  there  were  one  man  who  was  a 
more  vehement  opponent  of  the  Whigs 
than  another  throughout  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, or  who  was  a  more  effective  or  more 
eloquent  opponent  than  another,  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  the  man.  When 
the  farmers  used  to  meet  in  the  west,  they 
asked,  "  Who  shall  we  have  hero  to  abuse 
the  Whigs  ?"  "  Oh,"  was  the  reply, 
"send  for  Escott;  he  will  do  it.  Send 
for  Bickham.  Where  is  he?  Find  him 
out,  and  we  will  give  'em  the  most  terrible 
thrashing  and  belabouring  that  they  ever 
had."  Why,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  the  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit  of 
all  the  Anti-Whig  parties  which  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  were  held  throughout  the 
west  of  England.  Well,  then,  who  had 
changed  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
He  confessed  that  he  could  not  compre- 
hend it.  The  noble  Lord  said,  "  My  prin- 
ciples are  well  known ;"  and  without 
stating  specifically  what  was  to  be  done, 
he  said,  "  I  shall  adhere  to  those  princi- 
ples, and  my  Government  will  be  regulated 
by  those  principles;"  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  great  Anti-Whig, 
was  delighted !  Surely  then  there  was 
some  curious  change  somewhere.  Now, 
ho  must  say  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
those  who  wondered  why  it  was  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  out  of  office.  The  an- 
swer was,  because  he  brought  in  a  Coer- 
cion Bill.  Yes;  but  what  had  the  Minis- 
ter done  who  had  taken  his  place  ?  Why, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  who  brought  in  that  Bill  to  take 
office.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go 
to  Lord  Lincoln  and  say,  *'  Will  you  take 
office  with  me  ?"  Ho  again  said,  that  this 
was  a  species  of  bewilderment.  He  con- 
tended that  a  little  more  pressure  should  be 
placed  on  public  men,  The  noble  Lord's 
speech  of  to-night  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  month  n#o;  had  it  been,  he  would  ' 
not  have  had  the  trouble  imposed  upon  ; 
him  of  subsequently  crossing  *^  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House.  T  nut  of  I 
doors  were  extremely  pu  ain 
why  it  was  that  the  right 
Member  for  Tarn  worth  v 
place  at  the  head  of 
They  saw  that,  at  grci. 
lice,  with  the  loss  of  oil 
sacrifice  of  polU»'»»l  powei 
personal  sac'            »*  ***A  h„. 


carried  a  measure  which  in  his 
ence  he  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  be  charged  with  nay 
corrupt  motives.  That  was  quite  out  of 
the  question;  but  for  carrying  that  men- 
sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  lost  hia 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
Well,  were  the  principles  which  were  to 
regulate  the  present  Government  the  same 
that  regulated  the  Government  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ?  If  thej  were,  why  he 
again  asked,  had  any  change  been  made  t 
He  would  now,  as  an  old  reformer,  tell  the 
noble  Lord,  unhesitatingly,  that  his  speech 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  If  a  Mi- 
nister intended  to  carry  measures,  he 
ought  to  have  the  boldness  to  annonncehia 
intentions.  He  believed  that  the  nohle 
Lord  had  that  boldness.  What,  then,  was 
to  be  inferred  from  his  silence?  Why, 
that  there  were  no  great  measures  which 
it  was  the  noble  Lord's  intention  to  cany 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. He  was  compelled  to  entertain  that 
belief,  because,  from  the  candour  of  the 
noble  Lord's  character,  and  from  his  pob» 
lie  spirit,  if  he  had  such  intentions,  he  was 
confident  that  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
unhesitatingly  made  them  known.  With 
reference  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  he 
feared  that  the  speech  of  the  nohle 
Lord  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  in  that 
country.  The  noble  Lord  feared  to  pro- 
pose measures  which  he  could  not  cany. 
That  was  not  becoming  a  great  i 
The  noble  Lord  should  encounter 
culties;  he  should  be  prepared  to  < 
ter  difficulties;  for  there  was 
whatever    in    merely  carrying 

which  were  to  be  supported  by  a  < 

ent  majority,  always  ready  to  follow  at  the 
tail  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown.  If  the 
noble  Lord  had  intended  to  introduce  a 
reform  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  that  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  people,  he 
would  have  made  a  declaration  to  the  Hones 
to  that  i  **  -  Mit  as  no  such  declaration  had 
been  r*  M  noble  Lord,  he  inferred 

the  r  ~m  the  indistinctness  with 

wh:-  Hi  had  spoken  en  r1"^ 

sub  *»  noble  Laff 
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Clause  in  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  Was 
there,  then,  he  asked,  to  he  a  change  in 
regard  to  that  Establishment  which  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Ireland  ?  The  present  Government 
held  out  no  such  prospect ;  and  again  he 
said,  therefore,  that  he  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  was  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  left  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  given  up  his  situa- 
tion to  others  who  were  scarcely  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  liberal  principles  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  professed  in  the 
last  speech  that  he  delivered  in  that  House. 
On  all  such  occasions  as  this  the  public 
had  a  distinct  right  to  comprehend  what 
were  the  ruling  principles  of  men  in  power. 
At  that  moment,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  beloved,  he  was  almost  adored  by  the 
masses,  who  believed  that  no  Minister  be- 
fore him  had  ever  made  such  sacrifices  as 
he  had  made  on  their  behalf ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  noble  Lord  and  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, that  if  they  did  not  act  upon 
the  principles  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
laid  down  in  the  speech  he  last  addressed 
to  the  House,  their  continuance  in  office 
would  be  but  for  a  very  short  period.  He 
lamented  the  course  which  the  Government 
seemed  inclined  to  pursue — that  apathetic 
and  do-nothing  course  which  obtained  so 
much  odium  for  them  when  they  were  in 
office  before,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  If  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  adopted  the  old 
course,  they  would  share  a  similar  fate, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  return  to  power 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  and  would 
remain  there  just  as  long  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  as  no 
county  Member  had  risen  to  address  the 
House,  and  after  the  pointed  allusions 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mai  ton  (Mr. 
E.  Denison)  he  should  perhaps  be  excused 
for  saying  a  few  words.  Among  the 
many  county  Members  whom  he  had  met, 
he  had  heard  no  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, as  not  comprising  Members  who 
were  connected  with  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country.  For  himself,  he  helieved  that 
the  landed  interest  had  learnt  so  bitter  a  les- 
son, that  they  were  determined  henceforth 
to  act  for  themselves,  to  guard  their  own  in- 
terests, and  to  trust  rather  to  themselves  than 
to  any  Administration.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  lamented  that  the  noble  Lord 
\ad  not  made  larger  promises,  and  said 
»**  he  failed  in  comparison  with  the  right 


hon.  Baronet  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, because  his  professions  were  not 
so  ample.  The  hon.  Member  said  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  professed  and  acted 
upon  his  professions;  but  he  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  begged  to  observe,  that  had  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  always  acted  upon  his 
professions,  and  adhered  to  the  principles 
that  he  had  long  enunciated,  he  would  not 
have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  those  who 
now  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  great 
talents  and  great  power.  He  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  professed  no  confidence  in  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government.  He  stood 
there  an  independent  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  guard  the  interests  of  those  who 
had  sent  him  there.  He  thought  the  noble 
Lord  could  not  congratulate  himself  upon 
the  support  he  had  received  from  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  lately  in  power.  They 
had  not  shown  such  a  disposition  to  give 
him  fair  play  as  had  those  who  were  by 
their  principles  and  professions  perhaps  his 
most  determined  opponents.  He  could  not 
say  that  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  R.  Peel)  gained  much  by  the  praise 
he  had  received  to-night.  It  was  all  based 
upon  the  principles  announced  in  his  last 
speech  in  this  House;  and  he  regretted  to 
say — for  he  felt  no  personal  animosity  to- 
wards that  right  hon.  Baronet  —  that  if 
any  speech  or  declaration  had  ever  utterly 
shaken  the  confidence  of  this  country  in 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  was  that  memo- 
rable speech  ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
fact  of  the  adherents  whom  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gained  by  it  being  those  who 
professed  extreme  opinions,  and  advocated 
ultra  changes,  was  the  best  justification 
of  the  course  adopted  by  the  party  with 
which  he  acted  in  giving  a  firm,  consistent, 
and  successful  resistance  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  longer  continuance  in  office. 

Mb.  WARD  hoped,  that  as  he  had  been 
pointedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  he  might  he  permitted  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  the  House.  He  he- 
lieved that  even  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Finsbury  would  admit  that  he  had  never 
concealed  his  opinions  with  reference  to 
the  Irish  Church  question,  in  order  to  oh- 
tain  the  position  in  which  it  had  pleased 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  him;  and  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  he  did  not  mean  to  conceal 
them  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  that 
position.  Hon.  Members  would  recollect, 
that  at  a  time  when  none  of  those  visions 
of  office  floated  hefore  his  eyes,  he  had 
stated  distinctly  his  conviction  that  the  so- 
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cial  grievances  of  Ireland  were  the  most 
pressing  evil  that  the  Legislature  had  to 
deal  with;  and  that,  although  the  Irish 
Church  question  was  one  which  no  Eng- 
lish statesman  could  lose  sight  of,  and 
with  which,  eventually,  any  Government 
in  power  must  ho  prepared  to  deal,  he 
thought  that  other  questions  stood  first  as 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
Having  twice  brought  this  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  before  the  House,  and  been 
twice  defeated  upon  it,  every  Irish  Mem- 
ber in  the  House  was  aware  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  bring  it  forward  again 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session;  but 
whenever  it  came  before  the  House  again, 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Wakley)  would  find 
that  he  had  not  changed  upon  the  question. 
Mr.  IIORSMAN  said,  that  there  had 
been  several  speeches  criticizing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Government,  and  censuring 
the  character  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  could 
not  reconcile  those  remarks  with  his  sense 
of  justice.  In  his  opinion,  when  the  noble 
Lord,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury,  said  he  had  no  new  principles  to 
profess,  and  when  he  referred  the  House 
to  his  previous  career,  he  gave  the  answer 
most  becoming  to  himself,  which  conduced 
most  to  the  honour  of  the  House,  which 
was  most  intelligible  to  them,  and  gave 
the  most  security  to  the  country.  The 
noble  Lord  had  shown  no  anxiety  to  obtain 
office;  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  took  office  eminently  entitled  him  to 
the  considerate  indulgence  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Malton  had  criticized 
severely  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  he  could  not  agree  with  that 
lion.  Member.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  professed  ;  in  the  second, 
he  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government; 
and  thirdly,  the  construction  of  the  Ca- 
binet, as  regarded  its  subordinate  offices, 
was  so  judicious  as  to  give  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  whole  Administration.  He 
believed  it  was  the  opinion  of  ths  people  of 
England,  who  were  a  just  and  generous 
people,  that  if  the  Government  be 

conducted  on  the  principles  of  » 

Lord,  it  was  fit  and  proper  th' 
be  entrusted  to  his  hands,  ai 
doubt  that  that  Government 
conducted  as  to  lead  to  the 
results. 

MEASURES  FOR  1RELANI 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
for  Ireland  a  question  with 
some  Bills  relating  to  that  country. 
noble  Lord  had  stated  what  course 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
with  reference  to  those  three  Bills 
related  to  the  law  of  landlord  and 
in  Ireland,  and  he  had  further  stated  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  ready 
to  give  an  explanation  as  to  other  BiDa  re- 
lating to  Ireland.  There  was  one  Bui 
with  respect  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  Session,  it  was,  he  thought, 
of  some  importance  that  the  right  hen. 
Gentleman  should  state  the  intentions  of 
the  Government — that  was  the  Valuation 
of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland)  BilL  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  he 
aware  that  a  Bill  upon  that  subject 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year,  and  was  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  During  the  time  that  he 
held  office,  he  had  endeavoured  to  reeon 
cile  those  difficulties  that  had  led  to  its  re- 
jection; and  he  believed  that  his  effbrte 
had  been  successful.  He  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  Bill  which  he  had 
prepared  were  pressed  forward  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  it  would  become  the  law 
of  the  land  without  any  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  he  had  adverted  intervening.  He 
might  add,  that  great  convenience  would 
result  to  the  country  if  that  Bill  were  peas 
cd.  He  should  be  glad,  then,  to  know 
whether  it  were  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  proceed  with  that  BilL 
Mr.  LABOUCHERE  was  much  obliged 
to  the  noble  Lord  for  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  a 
Bill  which  was  one  of  great 
and  one  which  he  was  aware 
Lord  had  given  his  best  attention  to  in 
drawing  up,  which,  therefore,  ought  net  to 
be  dropped  without  bringing  it  before  the 
House.  He  was  happy,  then,  to  inuie 
the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  proceed  with 
that  Bill,  whi-k*  -  a  most  useful  and  un- 
portant  Bill  we  many  other  sun- 

jects  of  leir  *ng  to  Ireland,  wish 

regard  tor  ^ «she unit upper* 

tunity  of  s.  *4hue  of  the  flu* 

ornment — . 
been  in? 

tl       rA    r 


importance, 
m  the  noble 
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they  would  proceed  with  the  Rateable 
Property  Bill,  which  was  the  measure  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  just  referred; 
and  also  with  another  which  was  called  the 
Mandamus  and  Prohibition  Bill.  The  fifth 
measuro  with  which  they  would  proceed 
was  the  Exclusive  Trading  Privileges  Bill. 
With  regard  to  that  Bill,  perhaps  it  was 
convenient  that  ho  should  say  he  was  in- 
clined entirely  to  agree  with  the  principle 
of  it;  but  upon  attentive  consideration 
which  he  had  given  to  the  subject,  he 
found  there  was  a  grave  objection  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed to  carry  that  principle  into  effect, 
lie  (Mr.  Labouchere),  then,  proposed 
not  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  but  to  introduce 
another  Bill  which  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  objection  which  attached  to  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord.  At  all  events,  as 
they  had  the  same  common  object  in  view, 
the  two  Bills  would  be  before  the  House 
together;  and  he  was  sure,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  assisted 
him  with  respect  to  the  Irish  business, 
they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  discussing 
those  two  Bills  together ;  and  the  House 
could  determine  which  was  the  better  of 
the  two  courses  proposed  in  order  to  carry 
the  object  in  view  into  effect.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Landlords  and  Tenants  Bill, 
his  noble  Friend  had  already  stated  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  such  great  importance, 
that  although  they  entirely  agreed  as  to 
the  main  principle  of  the  Bill,  yet  there 
were  such  difficulties  about  the  machinery 
by  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  carry 
the  principle  into  effect,  and  he  also  had 
such  doubts  even  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  principle  was  introduced  into 
the  Bill,  that  he  was  led  to  take  a  few 
days  to  consider  before  he  announced  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  it.  As  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Crown  Bill, 
he  would  also  state  in  a  few  days  what 
course  the  Government  intended  to  pursue 
relative  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  Irish  business  for  the  Session,  his 
noble  Friend  had  already  stated  that  upon 
the  very  important  subject  of  waste  lands 
they  were  considering  whether,  late  as  the 
period  of  the  Session  was,  they  ought  not 
to  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  propose 
some  measure  to  facilitate  the  introduction 
into  Ireland  of  some  scheme  with  regard  to 
that  important  subject.  If  upon  any  other 
subject  relating  to  Ireland  it  might  be 
thought  right  to  introduce  any  other  mea- 
sure, his  present  declaration  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  precluding  the  Government  from 


so  doing.  He  trusted  he  had  satisfied  the 
noble  Lord  with  respect  to  those  Bills  of 
which  he  had  had  the  conduct. 

POOR  REMOVAL  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Poor 
Removal  Bill  be  now  read, 

Mr.  P.  BORTHWICK  said,  that  when 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  that  this  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  his  object  was  not  to  take  into 
consideration  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  but 
to  avail  himself  of  every  means  which  the 
forms  of  the  House  put  in  his  hands  of 
altogether  destroying  its  provisions,  be- 
cause he  thought  them  most  injurious  to 
the  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
had,  however,  informed  the  House  and  the 
country  that  the  present  Government  in- 
tended to  submit  to  the  House  that  part 
only  of  the  Bill  which  affected  removability, 
which  would  leave  it  pretty  nearly  as  it 
had  been  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dorchester, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  Under  those  circumstances, 
with  the  object  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  had 
had  in  view,  he  should  withdraw  the  notice 
he  had  given,  in  order  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not  now  in- 
sist upon  practically  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill  even  in  its  present  shape,  but 
only  pro  formd,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  afterwards  give  them  the 
Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  he  intended  it 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  If  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  give  him  an  as- 
surance of  that  kind,  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  support  him  in  carry- 
ing the  measure. 

Sir  G.  GREY  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair  ;  and  he  should  take  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  that  Motion  of  stating  the 
course  which  the  Government,  upon  ma- 
ture consideration,  had  thought  it  right 
to  adopt,  with  regard  to  the  Bill  for 
amending  the  law  relating  to  the  removal 
of  the  poor.  With  reference  to  the  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Evesham  (Mr.  P.  Borthwick), 
and  also  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  se- 
veral hon.  Members,  both  yesterday  and  that 
day,  that  the  House  should  not  be  called  on 
now  to  consider  in  detail  the  several  clauses 
of  the  Bill!  but  that  he  should  now  more 
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that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee pro  forma,  in  order  that  the  clauses 
might  be  revised,  and  the  Bill  put  into  the 
state  which  the  Government  proposed,  he 
felt  that  there  were  strong  grounds  for 
adopting  that  course,  especially  as  altera- 
tions would  be  necessary,  even  with  respect 
to  those  clauses  the  substance  of  which  they 
proposed  to  retain.  He  had,  therefore,  no 
objection  to  consent  to  that  course.  He 
had  abstained  from  making  any  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Malton,  not  from 
any  want  of  respect  either  for  the  hon. 
Member  or  the  House,  but  because  he  had 
felt  it  desirable  that  this  subject  of  all 
others  should  be  considered  separately  and 
apart  from  those  miscellaneous  and  ex- 
citing topics  which,  within  the  last  two 
hours  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  knew  that  the  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  him  of  fully  stating  the 
views  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  ; 
and,  feeling  the  importance  and  complexity 
of  the  subject,  ho  had  wished  to  keep  it 
distinct  from  any  of  those  other  topics 
which  were  brought  under  discussion  on 
the  Motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be 
read.  He  had  stated  he  felt  the  difficulty 
and  complexity  of  the  subject ;  and  he 
must  confess  that  not  only  was  it  of  an 
involved  and  complex  nature,  but  that  the 
very  suggestions  made  for  the  alteration  of 
the  law  on  the  subject,  and  the  various  un- 
successful and  conflicting  attempts  which 
had  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to 
amend  the  law,  rather  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  it,  than  cleared  the 
ground  of  former  difficulties,  and  left  it  open 
for  any  simple  remedy  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  law  of  settlement.  Those 
attempts  had  all  been  made  in  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  regard  for  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  that  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  whom  the  Bill  especially  related. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  pre- 
coded  him  in  the  office  which  he  had  now 
the  honour  to  hold,  in  introducing  the  Bill 
in  the  year  1845,  had  stated  that  one-tenth 
of  the  population  received  relief,  and  that 
the  most  anxious  attention  and  delibera- 
tion ought  to  be  bestowed  by  the  House 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  fel- 
low subjects  were  so  deeply  concerned, 
lie  felt  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  how  much  it  concerned  a  class  of  the 
community  tor  which  the  House  ought  to 
have  an  especial  regard;  and  "  dif- 

ferences of  opiuiou  there  '  ^o 


the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  existing  defects  in  the  law,  the  i 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  re 
tention  and  dispassionate  < 
the  part  of  the  House.  Though  < 
might  differ  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  i 
to  the  defects  in  the  law,  there  was  i 
ment,  however,  upon  one 
that  modification  of  the  existing  law 
settlement  and  removal  was  indispenaa* 
ble.  It  was  hardly  necessary  be  abonld 
now  advert  to  the  various  propoaala  wbieh 
had  been  made  and  rejected  or  with- 
drawn. It  might  be  right,  however,  to 
advert  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
At  present,  a  man  who  had  acquired  a 
settlement  in  early  life  in  a  pariah  in 
England,  and  who,  either  attracted  by 
the  demand  for  labour,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  migrated  to  a  distant  pariah, : 


exercise  his  industry  and  calling  for  many 
which  he  laboured. 


in  that 


years  in  the  parish  in  ^ 
without  obtaining  a  settlement 
parish  ;  and  here  he  might  call  to : 
that  the  facilities  which  formerly  < 
for  obtaining  settlement  by  hire  and  ser- 
vice no  longer  existed.  The  number  in 
consequence  had  been  very  materially  in* 
creased  of  persons,  who,  though  they  had. 
in  the  prime  of  their  life,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  honest  industry  promoted  the  p 
rity  of  a  town,  had  failed  to  obtain  a  i 
ment  in  that  town,  and  who  if,  from  any 
misfortune,  such  as  sickness  or  infirmity, 
they  became  chargeable  as,  and  fit  sub- 
jects for  relief  under  the  Poor  Law,  had  to 
look,  not  to  the  place  in  which  they  had 
been  long  established,  but  to  thai  from 
which  they  had  originally  migrated*  Re- 
lief might  be  given,  certainly,  in  parishes 
where  a  settlement  had  not  been  obtained 
— in  the  case  of  the  casual  poor ;  bat  in 
other  cases  relief  was  given  accompanied 
by  an  order  for  removal  to  the  pariah 
where  the  settlement  was  found  to  exist. 
The  consequences  of  that  system  had  been 
forcibly  stated  by  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  in  his  speech  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session,  when  he  annooaead 
the  commercial  policy  he  proposed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  and  in  which  he  had 
adverted  to  the  series  of 
which  he  proposed  to  accomj 
policy.  The  right  hon.  Gent  I 
stated,  »  •*  -»g  terms,  the  inconve 
and  h«  suiting  from  the  ex 

state  described  the 

grati*  from  thesf- 

tura' 
time: 
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families  became  established  in  their  new 
place  of  abode,  habits  underwent  a  change, 
old  connexions  were  broken  up,  and  new 
associations  formed,  and  a  large  term  of 
their  life  was  spent  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  much  of  the  prosperity  of  which 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  industry,  the 
skill,  and  energy  of  those  people.  But 
then  came  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  A 
period  of  manufacturing  depression  arrived; 
there  might  be  a  period  of  sickness  or 
state  of  life  which  rendered  a  man  less  fit 
for  his  occupation,  or  he  might  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  thus  become  chargeable  upon 
the  fund  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  an  order 
for  removal  was  applied  for,  for  no  other 
course  was  open  to  those  who  had  the 
administration  of  the  fund  but  to  remove 
the  party  to  the  parish  where  he  had 
a  settlement,  after  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  left,  and  he  had  become 
incompetent  to  perform  the  labour  by 
which  alone  he  could  maintain  himself  in 
the  parish  to  which  he  was  removed. 
That  was  a  state  of  things  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  justly  stated 
was  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  every  just 
and  humane  man,  and  for  which  the  late 
Government  proposed  to  introduce  a  re- 
medy. A  Bill  had  been  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  ;  and,  as  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed, it  was  limited  to  two  principal 
points.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill  was  that 
which  altered  the  existing  law,  giving  to 
those  persons  who  had  lived  in  a  parish 
for  a  period  of  five  years  a  right  to 
relief  from  the  parish  where  they  had 
resided.  It  provided  that,  after  resi- 
dence for  five  years  next  preceding  the 
application  for  relief,  the  pauper  should 
not  be  liable  to  removal,  but  should  be  en- 
titled to  relief  from  the  parish  in  which  he 
had  so  resided.  There  were  other  points 
to  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  should  advert 
subsequently  ;  but  this  portion  of  the  Bill, 
which  established  the  irremovability  of 
paupers  under  these  circumstances,  was 
the  principal.  The  other  part  of  the 
Bill  related  to  the  trial  of  appeals  and 
the  form  of  procedure.  A  third  part 
was  added  in  Committee,  in  consequence 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton,  in  which  a  principle  previously 
abandoned  in  connexion  with  the  Poor 
Law  was  again  recognised  and  adopted  by 
the  Government,  namely,  that  of  union 
settlement.  It  had  become  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  under  these 


circumstances,  to  consider  well  what  were 
the  steps  they  should  take  in  reference  to 
this  measure  ;  and  accordingly,  upon  the 
fullest  consideration  which  they  could  give 
the  subject,  looking  at  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  law  of  settlement  was  beset — 
looking  at  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded the  subject  of  union  settlements 
— and  considering  also  the  late  period  of 
the  Session  at  which  the  House  had 
arrived — taking  all  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  into  consideration,  they  had 
concluded  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  Bill,  as  a  whole, 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament ;  and 
feeling  that  it  could  not  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed in  the  few  remaining  weeks  which 
they  would  have  to  sit,  they  felt  that 
it  would  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  those 
whose  interests  were  the  most  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  question,  if  they  pressed  it  to 
a  final  settlement  before  the  conclusion 
of  this  Session.  They  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  abandon  the  portion  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  union  settlement  for  the  pre- 
sent— not  to  abandon  the  principle,  but  to 
wave  it  for  the  present  Session.  His 
noble  Friend  had  stated,  that  he  should 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  settlement  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament — a  course  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  some  improved 
measure,  and  render  the  temporary  re- 
linquishment of  the  principle  of  no  inju- 
rious consequence.  It  had  then  become  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  take 
any  further  steps  with  the  existing  Bill,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  it 
stand  over  also  until  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  Upon  that  question,  how- 
ever, the  Government  had  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  from  that  at  which  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  now  cheered,  had 
arrived.  They  felt  that,  looking  to  the 
expectations  that  had  been  held  out  on 
this  subject;  to  the  announcements  which 
were  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
late  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Session; 
and  to  the  benefit  which  would  be  de- 
rived immediately  by  a  very  large  class 
of  the  community,  from  the  partial  alter- 
ation of  the  law  involved  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Bill — they  felt  it  was  then- 
duty  not  to  abandon  the  Bill  altogether? 
but'  that  they  should  invite  the  House 
to  affirm  the  principle  of  irremovability ; 
leaving  the  question  of  settlement,  which 
he  admitted  was  intimately  connected  with 
it,  to  be  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  next 
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Session.  They  determined  to  proceed  with 
the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  conferring  the 
privilege  of  irremovability  on  persons  after 
a  residence  of  five  years.  The  clauses 
to  which  they  proposed  to  ask  the  House 
to  agree,  were  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
Clauses  of  the  Bill  as  amended  in  Com- 
mittee. The  5th  Clause  enacted  that  "  no 
widow  residing  with  her  husband  at  the 
time  of  his  death  shall  bo  removable  for 
twelve  calendar  months  after  his  death  from 
the  parish  in  which  he  died."  The  House 
would  perceive  that  this  clause  applied  not 
merely  to  widows  of  persons  who  were 
themselves  irremovable  from  their  period 
of  residence  in  a  parish,  but  to  the  widows 
of  all  persons,  whether  removable  or  irre- 
movable on  that  account.  Tho  6th  Clause 
provides,  that  "  no  child  of  any  person,  or 
of  the  wife  of  any  person,  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, under  sixteen,  residing  with  the 
father  or  mother,  shall  be  removed  in  any 
case  where  the  person  himself  may  not 
lawfully  be  removed  ;"  and  the  7th  Clause, 
which  it  was  also  proposed  to  retain,  though 
with  some  alteration,  provided  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  term  of  residence,  "persons 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  owing 
to  any  accident  that  may  disable  them  for 
a  time,  and  render  them  chargeable,  with 
a  prospect  of  soon  being  able  to  regain  in- 
dependence by  their  honest  industry.' '  The 
Bill  as  they  intended  it  should  stand,  would 
enact,  that  if  paupers  fell  sick,  or  met 
with  an  accident  in  any  parish,  they  should 
be  relieved  in  that  parish  where  tho  sick- 
ness, or  the  accident  occurred.  If,  how- 
ever, the  sickness  turned  out  to  be  of 
a  permanent  nature,  then  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  impose  a  permanent  burden  upon 
the  parish  where  the  cause  which  incapa- 
citated the  pauper  for  work  first  took  place. 
In  such  cases  the  old  settlement  of  the 
pauper  would  be  revived.  lie  had  stated 
the  proposition  respecting  tho  right  to  re- 
lief at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  he  had 
not  forgotten  that  amongst  other  Notices 
which  stood  upon  the  Taper,  there  was 
one  for  altering  the  five  years  into  three. 
Now,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  three  years  were 
not  preferable  to  five  —  ho  should  nut 
say  five  years  were  tho  best  possible  pe- 
riod; hut,  looking  at  t*»*  cedent  which 
the    Scotch    Poor    I-'  he    did 

think  that  it  atfori  m  for 

the   course    which  ed   to 

adopt.     Doubtless  *  olan 

might   be    to    thrt> 
burden  up 


turing  towna.  It  was  one,  1 
he  believed  they  were  not  unwilling  to 
bear.  But  he  thought  it  wm  right  to  pre- 
ceed  cautiously,  rather  1" 
less  alarm  and  opposition  by  \ 
much.  He  was  quite  ready  to  i 
the  effect  of  the  measure  then  before  the 
House,  was  not  to  leave  the  law  of  lottis 
ment  wholly  untouched.  The  law  of  set- 
tlement  and  the  law  of  removal  could  net 
be  kept  entirely  asunder.  The  Bill  before 
them,  however,  was  a  mere  temporary  ana* 
pension  of  the  existing  law  of 
in  the  particular  cases  to  which  it  i 
It  might  be  as  well  if  he  were  here  to 
advert  to  the  term  "residence"  used  in  tho 
Bill,  and  which  he  had  been  asked  to  do* 
fine.  He  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  neei 
that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  i 
that  term — it  ran  through  all  Bills  of 
same  description,  and  it  might  bo  no  < 
matter  to  supply  in  words  a  definition 
woidd  give  entire  satisfaction;  bnt 
was,  generally  speaking,  a  very  good  ptao 
tical  definition  in  use  in  Westminster  Help 
and  that  would  perhaps  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  any  definition  into 
the  Bill  itself.  With  regard  to  the  sooond 
part  of  the  Bill — namely,  that  which  ess- 
braced  the  trial  of  appeals,  tho  execution 
of  orders  of  removal,  and  the  alteration  hi 
the  forms  of  procedure,  the 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  rati 
connected  with  the  first  part  of  tho  sssa> 
sure;  and,  therefore,  that  it  might  bo  post- 
poned without  any  difficulty.  Those  < 
tions  were  contained  in  a  series  of  < 
which,  if  proposed  to  the  House,  it 
felt  would  lead  to  a  long  discussion;  i 
perhaps,  without  any  satisfactory  : 
The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  nart 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  reliefs  a  large  class 
of  persons  from  the  operation  off  orders 
of  removal,  while  it  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  make  questions  on  forms  of 
procedure  much  less  frequent  than  they 
were  previously  and  at  present.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  part  of  the  Bill,  there- 
fore, the  Government  were  prepared  to 
adopt  the  same  course  as  it  had  adopt 
wit'-  -  -1  to  the  law  of 
r  postpone  its  further  i 

A  questions  were  in  »  J 
thd  together  as/ 
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fuse  to  sanction  a  provision  for  punish- 
ing fraudulent  removal  —  for  punishing 
parties  who  fraudulently  and  unlawfully 
induced  poor  persons  to  remove  from 
parishes  to  which,  if  they  did  not  remove, 
they  might  become  chargeable.  The  13th 
Clause  had  reference  to  tho  delivery  of 
paupers  by  one  set  of  parish  authorities  to 
another.  It  had  been  held  that  the  de- 
posit of  the  poor  within  the  boundary  of  a 
parish  constituted  a  sufficient  delivery. 
|  An  Hon.  Member  :  That  is  not  the  law.] 
It  might  not  be  the  law;  but  doubts  had 
arisen  with  respect  to  tho  matter,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  best  course  would  be 
by  an  express  enactment  to  put  an  end  to 
all  doubts  on  the  subject  by  declaring  that 
placing  paupers  within  the  limits  of  the 
parish  should  not  constitute  a  delivery; 
that  nothing  less  than  conveying  them  to 
tho  workhouse  should  constitute  a  legal 
delivery.  Whatever  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  law,  this  enactment  Would  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  lie  was 
not  aware  that  it  was  now  necessary  for 
him  to  say  anything  more  as  to  the  course 
which  the  Government  intended  to  pursue, 
lie  did  not  offer  the  Bill  as  a  complete 
measure;  but  it  applied  a  remedy  to  that 
which  every  one  admitted  to  be  a  great 
existing  hardship.  It  certainly  would 
throw  some  burden  upon  the  great  towns; 
but  he  ventured  to  believe  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  populous  places  would 
be  willing,  in  the  names  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  assume  their  fair  proportion  of 
the  burdens  of  maintaining  the  poor,  espe- 
cially that  portion  of  the  poor  from  whose 
labour  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  had 
derived  great  and  lasting  benefits.  Looking 
to  the  circumstances  of  increased  difficulty 
in  obtaining  new  settlements,  he  did  think 
that  when  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns 
had  derived  vast  benefits  from  the  labour 
of  the  poor  in  their  towns,  they  ought  not 
to  refuse  a  provision  of  the  nature  to  which 
he  was  now  referring.  The  Bill,  he  as- 
sured hon.  Members,  had  been  now  sub- 
mitted to  them  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
promote  tho  welfare  of  the  poor;  and  he 
trusted  it  would  be  received  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  intended,  and  he  confi- 
dently hoped  that  the  House  would  not 
refuse  its  assent  to  that  part  of  the  mea- 
sure to  which  he  now  asked  them  to  agree. 
He  was  not,  he  assured  them,  indifferent 
to  the  importance  of  those  matters  with 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill  proposed 
to  deal ;  but  he  thought  that  under  present 
circumstances,  and  considering  the  period 


of  the  year,  it  would  be  better  to  wave 
those  portions  of  the  measure  until  next 
Sessioh.  He  should  now  move  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Bill  pro  formd,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  recast  and  presented  in  a  more 
perfect  form.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  and 
that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill. 

Sir  J.  PAK1NGTON  approved  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government  upon  the 
occasion;  and  he  thought  they  acted  wisely 
in  postponing,  at  this  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion, that  part  of  the  Bill  which  related  to 
the  trial  of  appeals.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  bound  to  state  that  the  present  system 
of  trying  appeals  at  quarter-sessions  was 
most  unsatisfactory,  very  few  of  the  cases 
which  came  before  those  courts  being  de- 
cided on  their  merits,  but  only  on  technical 
points  ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  lose  sight 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  question  in 
his  future  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
Bill.  What  was  most  wanted  was  a  sim- 
plification of  the  present  mode  of  trial  on 
appeals.  On  the  remaining  question,  re- 
specting the  irremovability  of  paupers  after 
residence,  he  was  glad  the  Government  had 
expressed  its  determination  to  persevere  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  poor  of 
this  country  had  been  led  to  expect  great 
advantages  from  the  principle,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  soon  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  He  regretted,  however,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  seen  fit  to  dis- 
regard the  three  notices  which  stood  for  a 
reduction  of  the  period  of  residence  to 
three  years;  but  rather  than  lose  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  accrue  to  the  poor 
from  the  principle,  he  would  consent  to 
forego  his  own  opinion,  and  adopt  five 
years.  He  wished,  however,  that  the 
three  years  had  been  adopted,  and  if  he 
could  reduce  it  to  one  year  himself,  he 
confessed  that  he  would  willingly  do  so. 
The  law  of  settlement  was  a  great  hard- 
ship, and  no  part  of  the  Poor  Law  system 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  what  was 
justly  condemned  as  "  class  legislation." 
It  inflicted  great  hardships  on  the  poor, 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  those  who  bore 
the  burden  of  their  support.  He  admitted 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  expunge  the 
law  of  settlement  at  once  from  the  Poor 
Law  system ;  but  he  believed  it  inflicted 
more  real  hardship  on  the  poor  than  any 
other  part  of  that  system.  All  the  au- 
thoritiei  were  ia  favour  of  three  yean ; 
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and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find 
that  even  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
themselves  advocated  it.  He  regretted  to 
hear  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  propose  a  clause  which  had  re- 
lation to  the  removal  of  widows.  An 
Amendment  stood  on  the  Paper  in  his 
name,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
widows  irremovable  from  parishes  in  which 
their  husbands  died.  Every  one  who  had 
studied  the  working  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
was  aware  that  if  there  was  one  enactment 
which  bore  harder  on  a  particular  class 
than  another,  it  was  the  settlement  clause 
in  relation  to  its  operation  on  widows. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  Poor  Law  knew  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  theory,  but  a  matter  of  every- 
day occurrence,  for  widows  to  be  removed 
to  parishes  where  they  had  no  friends  or 
connexions,  merely  because  it  was  their 
late  husbands'  legal  settlement.  Had 
these  poor  widows  been  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  parishes  in  which  their  husbands  re- 
sided when  living,  they  would  in  almost  all 
cases  have  had  the  advantage  of  getting 
employment  and  assistance  from  persons 
by  whom  they  were  kuown.  All  those  be- 
nefits the  widow  was  deprived  of  by  the 
operation  of  a  harsh  law  which  sent  her  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  where  she 
was  not  known.  It  was  not  often  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Fiusbury  (Mr.  Wakley);  but  he  was 
of  opinion  that  none  had  ever  done  greater 
service  to  the  poor  than  the  hon.  Member 
did  when  he  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  settlement  for  the 
years  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  If  the  House 
looked  at  the  head  of  the  returns  they  would 
see  the  first  case  was  that  of  a  widow,  who 
was  removed  to  her  place  of  settlement 
after  a  residence  of  thirty-two  years  in  an- 
other parish.  The  next  case  was  a  removal 
after  twenty-six-years'  residence.  [Sir 
G.  Grey  :  Under  the  new  law  widows 
would  be  irremovable  after  a  five  years' 
residence.  Such  cases  could  not  again 
occur.]  He  feared  that  the  proposed  new 
law  would  not  meet  all  the  hardships  of 
the  case.  For  instance,  widows  would  be 
removable  if  they  had  a  less  residence  than 
five  years  in  a  parish;  and  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  they  would  not  be  liable 
to  be  removed  if  the  clause  stood  in  its 
present  form.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  against 
the  New  Poor  Law.  He  believed  it  was 
one  of  the  best  that  could  be  devised  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  country,  if  fairly  carried 


out.  He  did  not  mean  to  join  the  de- 
claimed against  the  Poor  Law,  or  against 
the  Commissioners  by  whom  that  law  wma 
administered;  but  he  did  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  make  this  law  as  free  from 
hardship  and  severity  as  was  eonsisteiit 
with  those  great  objects  the  law  sought  to 
accomplish.  He  hoped  when  the  time  < 
for  discussing  the  Bill,  that  the  right  1 
Baronet  would  see  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  modifying  the  clause  in  question, 
and  of  excepting  widows  froms  its  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  PACKE  differed  greatly  from  hk 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  in  hk 
views  of  the  clause  which  conferred  im- 
movability after  a  residence  of  five  years. 
In  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  the  villages  were  peopled  with 
persons  who  performed  the  principal  part 
of  the  work  which  supported  the  trade  of 
the  neighbouring  towns.  The  people 
worked  in  their  own  cottages,  ana  took 
their  work  into  the  towns,  to  their  em- 
ployers, on  Saturday  night.  The  towns, 
therefore,  derived  all  the  benefit  of  the 
labour  of  these  persons;  but,  as  they  did 
not  reside  in  the  towns,  the  harden  of 
their  maintenance,  when  they  became  sick 
or  unable  to  work,  would  not  fall,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  upon  the  towns,  bat  on  the 
villages  in  which  they  resided.  As  re- 
garded the  counties  of  Leicester,  Derby, 
and  Nottingham,  the  rural  districts 
would  be  ruined,  if  this  clause  of  irremov- 
ability were  passed.  He  objected,  also, 
to  the  language  of  the  clause,  which 
conferred  irremovability  in  respect  of  five 
years'  residence.  He  had  been  a  chairman 
of  quarter-sessions  for  many  years,  and  he 
saw  such  loopholes  for  quibbles  on  the  part 
of  counsel  in  the  enactment  of  irremovabil- 
ity for  ^ve  years'  residence,  that  he  thought 
that  the  discussions  which  would  ensue 
would  be  almost  endless.  Whenever  the 
Bill  came  before  the  House,  he  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  its  progress. 

Mr.  SP00XER  did  not  agree  in  the 
view  of  the  question  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Paeke). 
He  did  not  think  it  a  question  of 
sation  to  landlords,  nor  one  which 
be  dealt  with  in  relation  to  considerations 
of  hardship  on  any  particular  parish.  The 
only  true  ground  to  legislate  for  the  poor 
was  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  hap- 


Justice  to  the  poor, 
and  the 


piness  and  comfort, 
the  enlargement  of  their  comforts,  i 
maintenance  of  their  rights,  were  the  only 
grounds  on  which  to  legislate  for 
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He  considered  it  was  a  particular  hardship 
for  a  man  who  had  been  attracted  to  a 
town  in  search  of  work,  and  who  had  got 
work  for  years  there,  to  be  passed  back  to 
his  own  parish,  merely  because  there  was  a 
trifling  falling-off  in  trade,  or  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  work.  It  was  true,  the  mea- 
sure might  to  a  certain  degree  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  manufacturing  towns; 
but  he  was  sure  the  manufacturers  had  no 
wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
maintaining  their  poor.  They  recognised 
the  principle,  that  where  a  man  had  labour- 
ed, lie  had  a  right  to  maintenance  and  sup- 
port. His  object  in  rising  was  more  parti- 
cularly to  call  attention  to  two  clauses  in 
the  Bill,  which  he  considered  were  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement.  The  first 
clause  related  to  the  removal  of  widows  to 
their  husbands'  parishes.  He  proposed 
that  the  power  of  removing  widows  without 
their  consent  should  totally  cease.  Cases 
of  extreme  hardship  frequently  arose.  A 
woman  in  a  manufacturing  town  might  be 
married  to  a  man  whom  she  met  with  there, 
who  came  from  another  and  a  distant  part 
of  the  country ;  and,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  instead  of  being  sent  back  to  her 
native  parish,  where  her  friends  resided, 
and  where  sympathy  would  be  felt  for  her 
misfortunes,  she  was  now  liable  to  be  removed 
to  her  husband's  parish,  where  she  would 
be  an  entire  stranger — without  friends  or 
any  of  the  associations  of  early  life  to  alle- 
viate her  sorrows.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Brighton  (Captain  Pechell) 
had  a  notice  of  amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  it  should  be  at  the  option  of  the  widow 
to  be  removed.  He  approved  of  this  plan, 
and  he  proposed  that  this  option  should  be 
extended  to  all  persons  who  came  within 
the  operation  of  the  Bill.  Such  a  provision 
was  made  the  more  necessary  by  a  subse- 
quent clause  which  imposed  a  penalty  on 
overseers  for  giving  directly  or  indirectly 
any  assistance  or  inducement  to  a  pauper 
to  leave  the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  in 
order  to  become  chargeable  to  another; 
this  clause  he  wished  to  have  modified. 
It  frequently  occurred  that  workmen,  after 
having  resided  in  a  town  for  some  years, 
their  health  failed,  and  they  had  to 
struggle  with  bad  health  and  consequent 
diminished  employment,  till  at  length  their 
resources  became  exhausted,  and  they 
became  desirous  of  going  back  to  their 
native  parish,  with  a  view  of  recovering 
their  health.  Such  persons  ought  to  have 
the  option  of  going  back  to  their  own 
parishes,  and  means  ought  to  be  furnished 


to  them  to  effect  this.  The  magistrates 
in  petty  sessions  should  have  the  power 
to  investigate  such  cases;  and  if  they 
found  there  was  no  collusion  between  the 
paupers  and  the  overseers,  give  orders  for 
their  removal.  If  overseers  were  inclined 
to  send  poor  persons  back  to  their  parishes 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  detailed, 
they  ought  to  have  the  power  of  doing  so. 
Ho  wished  to  give  the  sick,  poor,  and 
aged  man  the  option  of  being  sent  back  to 
his  place  of  birth,  providing,  at  the  same 
time,  a  remedy  against  collusion  or  fraud 
on  the  part  of  overseers.  He  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  to  the  clauses  in  question; 
and  he  hoped  the  suggestions  he  had  thrown 
out  would  have  full  consideration,  and 
would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  VERNON  SMITH  compli- 
mented his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
upon  the  great  gallantry  which  he  had 
displayed  in  covering  with  his  shield  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  Bill  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  galvanize  it  into  existence  in  the 
month  of  July.  He  did  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass his  right  hon.  Friend  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  task;  but  the  least  embar- 
rassing course  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
could  pursue  would  be  to  give  up  the  Bill 
for  the  Session.  Now,  what  was  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  ?  When  he  came  into  office  it  was 
found  in  a  state  in  which  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  with  it,  it  was  such  an  ill- 
drawn  Bill.  He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  told  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Dor- 
chester, that  it  was  an  ill-drawn  Bill,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session;  and 
now  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  forced  to 
recommit  the  Bill.  That  course  might  not 
be  liable  to  objection;  but  there  was  an- 
other course  still  less  objectionable,  and 
that  was  to  postpone  the  Bill  till  next  Ses- 
sion. His  right  hon.  Friend  said  that  he 
could  not  call  on  the  House  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  the  clauses  relating  to  a  union 
settlement;  but  the  House  was  in  a  singu- 
lar position  in  this  respect,  having  affirmed 
a  Motion  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  to  insert  a  union  settle- 
ment in  the  Bill.  The  principle  of  a 
union  settlement  was  at  least  as  well  un- 
derstood as  the  principle  of  irremovability, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
discussed.  For  his  own  part  he  should 
like  to  know  what  the  principle  of  irre- 
movability was.    His  right  hon.  Friend 
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proposed  to  submit  the  whole  question  of 
settlement  to  a  Committee  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  Session;  but  he  did 
not  know  whether  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  not  do  better  by  preparing  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  himself,  as  a  reference  to  a 
Committee  up-stairs  was  likely  to  delay 
legislation  for  a  long  time.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  delays  which  took  place,  he 
might  refer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Game 
Laws,  which  had  already  sat  two  Sessions, 
and  which  would  probably  produce  two 
ponderous  volumes,  which  no  one  would 
read,  while  everybody  was  just  as  capable 
of  discussing  the  subject  two  years  ago 
as  he  was  now,  and  would  be  after  the 
Committee  had  published  their  report.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  proposed  that  irremova- 
bility should  be  given  by  residence — 
shrinking,  however,  a  little  a  definition  of 
"  residence,"  though  he  told  the  House 
that  the  term  was  very  well  known  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  would  tell  them  what  residence 
was.  When  his  right  hon.  Friend,  how- 
ever, told  the  House  that  the  word  was 
well  known  in  Westminster  Hall,  ho  forgot 
to  add  that  the  reason  was  that  no  ques- 
tion was  more  litigated  in  Westminster 
Hall  than  the  question  of  residence.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  not  stated  whether 
residence  was  to  be  connected  with  in- 
dustry or  not — whether  in  order  to  obtain 
a  right  to  settlement,  residence  was  to  be 
industrial  or  mere  simple  occupancy.  The 
consequences  of  this  Bill  would  bo  to  in- 
duce those  parishes  in  which  the  close  sys- 
tem, as  it  was  called,  was  practised,  to 
throw  their  poor  upon  the  open  parishes. 
There  were  clearances  in  England  ns  well 
as  in  Ireland — cases  in  which  landlords 
had  been  enabled  to  throw  the  burden  of 
their  poor  upon  adjoining  parishes.  Now 
these  practices  would  not  he  got  rid  of  by 
the  Bill  now  proposed.  As  the  measure  was 
to  be  retrospective  too,  and  was  to  insti- 
tute the  principle  of  a  five  years'  resid 
from  the  moment  of  its  passing,  ] 
officers  would  be  set  to  work  to  re 
persons  who  might  become  chnrgi 
under  its  provisions.  Such  things 
not  been  unknown,  and  he  much  f< 
that  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  • 
hustle  poor  people  from  parish  to  pui  - 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  » 
Droit wich,  as  to  the  law  of  settlement,  h- 
had  on  a  previous  occasion  voted  for  unio 
settlements;  and  ho  believed  that  it  was 
only  by  extending  tl  *f  the  locality  I  t- 


in  which  a  settlement  was  to  be 
that  the  practice  could  be  prevented  sf 
throwing  paupers  from  one  pariah  to  an* 
other.  With  union  settlements,  of  eoorss, 
he  would  wish  to  see  union  rate*.  Tka 
great  object  should  be  to  give  labour  at 
large  a  scope  as  possiblo  for  its  develop- 
ment.  They  had  got  free  trade  in  eon* 
and  he  now  wanted  to  see  free  trade  m 
labour.  He  was  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, indeed,  that  the  results  of  delibem- 
tion  upon  the  subject  would  be  ultimately 
to  do  away  with  the  law  of  settlement  alto* 
gether,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bind  down 
the  poor  to  small  localities,  while  it  failed 
to  benefit  either  them  or  the  neighbour- 
hood chargeable  with  their  support.  He 
urged  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  postpone 
the  measure  until  next  Session.  If,  how* 
ever,  he  should  press  it  on  the  House,  be 
(Mr.  V.  Smith)  would  confine  bis  opposi- 
tion to  a  Motion  for  the  insertion  of  clauses 
making  residence,  to  be  effectual,  indos- 
trial. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  had  thought 
that  very  little  objection  was  likely  to  be 
made  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  ben. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Home  De- 
partment, particularly  considering  that  H 
related  to  merely  a  temporary  measure. 
He  hoped  that  the  law  of  settlement  would 
bo  altered  so  as  to  make  the  requisite  pe- 
riod of  residence  three,  instead  of  five 
years,  and  that  it  would  bo  ultimately 
abolished  altogether,  lie  was  of  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  something  like  a 
county  rate  established,  so  as  to  permit 
the  freest  circulation  of  labour.  The 
whole  subject  would,  however,  he  trusted* 
receive  the  fullest  investigation  from  the 
Committee  to  bo  next  year  appointed  for 
its  consideration. 

Mk.  STRUTT  put  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Banmet  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  bet* 
tcr  to  defer  the  advantages  which  be  ex- 
pected  from  his  muaenie  for  a  few  1 
than  to  press  it  sw^^llnns*  as  be  did 
there  were  r 
t  with  a* 
d  by  th* 
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than  serving  the  poor,  that  he  was  anxious 
not  to  see  the  Bill  rashly  and  hastily  passed 
as  it  at  present  stood. 

Mr.  HENLEY  did  not  wish  to  jump 
hastily  to  a  measure,  the  certain  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  greater  the  diffi- 
culties now  attending  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  hesitated  in  denning  what  he  meant  by 
"  residence.' '  Now,  in  what  position  was 
he  putting  the  administration  of  the  law  if 
they  could  not  define  the  meaning  of  an 
Act  which  they  passed?  The  wiser  and 
the  more  humane  course  would  have  been 
the  introduction  of  a  short  Bill  suspending 
all  removals  for  twelve  months,  until  the 
House  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the 
law  of  settlement  on  a  permanent  and  sa- 
tisfactory basis.  It  was  material  to  con- 
sider this  change  as  it  related  to  the  Irish. 
If  they  were  to  declare  by  law  every  Irish- 
man irremovable,  and  make  no  new  Poor 
Law  for  Ireland,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  poor 
would  walk  over  to  this  country.  Nor 
could  he  blame  them  for  so  doing.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham that  it  was  very  inhuman  to  turn  out 
a  man  from  a  town  where  he  had  laboured 
for  thirty  years  of  his  life;  but  for  the  life 
and  soul  of  him  he  could  not  sec  why,  if  the 
man  was  irremovable,  there  should  be  a 
power  given  to  remove  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  impossible  to  define 
what  residence  meant.  The  investigation 
would  be  like  the  ripping  up  of  a  title  of 
fifty  years  standing.  The  class  of  persons 
who  now  suffered  most  were  the  casual 
poor,  those  who  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  and  whose  means  ran  short.  Now, 
he  thought  that  under  the  11th  Clause 
thoy  would  be  prevented  from  getting  any 
relief  whatever. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  :  From  the  just  feeling 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  approached  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Bill,  ho  augured  the  best 
possible  results  from  his  mode  of  adminis- 
tering his  present  office.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Bill  had 
been  brought  in  by  the  late  Administra- 
tion, who  deserved  the  greatest  credit  for 
having  taken  up  and  grappled  with  this 
difficult  subject.  If  the  present  Govern- 
ment went  on  in  the  same  path  as  they  had 

^nmenced  that   evening — if  their   other 

*  were  similar  to  this  proceeding,  he 

**  seldom  remind  them  of  their  pledges 

mises,  for  he  liked  acts  infinitely 

*a  professions.   It  was  said,  there 


would  be  a  difficulty  in  defining  residence. 
Why,  any  man  of  sense  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  saying  whether  a  man  continued 
labouring  in  a  parish  for  five  years.  But 
a  Member,  by  way  of  simplifying  the  ques- 
tion, proposed  the  words,  "  A  man  who  or- 
dinarily maintained  himself."  He  had 
little  doubt  that  some  lawyer  could  be  found 
who  would  say,  that  such  words  meant, 
'•  A  man  who  dined  every  day  at  an  ordi- 
nary." He  strongly  approved  of  this  Bill. 
If  passed  into  a  law,  it  would  benefit  many 
thousands  of  the  poor.  He  was  delighted 
to  see,  from  the  tendency  of  the  arguments 
that  night,  that  every  day  the  subject  of  the 
poor  was  more  and  more  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional question.  The  whole  question  must 
be  carefully  sifted.  As  it  was,  the  heaviest 
burden  often  fell  on  the  poorest  parish. 
In  Paddington,  where  the  value  of  property 
had  risen  enormously,  and  where  there 
were  houses  built  every  day  varying  from 
1501.  to  800?.  a  year  rent,  the  rates  were 
Sd.  in  the  11.  In  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  varied  from  8a.  to  12s.  in 
the  1/.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  gentleman 
formerly  employed  in  that  House,  had 
made  an  elaborate  calculation,  showing 
that  if  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  were  distributed  over  the  country  ge- 
nerally, it  would  not  amount  to  Is.  oa\  in 
the  1 1.  The  present  law  of  settlement  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  Legislature,  for  under  it 
a  poor  widow  who  could  support  her  chil- 
dren for  8*.  a  week  in  the  parish  where 
her  husband  resided,  was  sent  to  her  own 
settlement  where  her  support  often  cost 
30s.  He  submitted  to  the  House  that  the 
question  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  poor  should 
be  brought  into  the  investigation  when  the 
question  of  settlement  was  reviewed.  What 
was  the  case  at  present  ?  A  Scotchman 
here  was  sent  back  to  his  own  country 
on  the  supposition  that  there  he  had  a 
right  to  relief.  But  when  he  arrived,  he 
found  he  had  no  such  claim.  An  Irish- 
man, in  the  same  way,  had  no  right  to 
relief  unless  he  laboured  under  an  epide- 
mic disease.  The  first  duty  of  property 
was  to  maintain  those  born  on  the  soil, 
who  were  willing  to  earn  their  bread  by 
their  honest  labour.  Yet  the  Irish  absen- 
tees spent  their  incomes  on  the  Continent, 
though  their  own  poor  perished  through 
want.  They  ought  to  put  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  in  the  same  scale  as  the  English. 
He  entreated  the  Government  not  to  be 
deterred  by  opposition,  but  to  pass  the 
Bill  in  its  present  form. 
Mr.  P.  SCROPE  said,  he  was  opposed 
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to  the  measure,  as  it  did  not  define  the 
law  of  settlement;  and  he  considered  it 
very  much  calculated  to  bring  over  im- 
mense numbers  of  Irish  labourers,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  be  that  Ireland  would 
get  rid  of  their  poor,  and  they  and  their 
children  would  become  permanent  burdens 
upon  this  country.  He  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  until  next  Session — 
as  that  measure  was  only  calculated  to  un- 
settle the  law  of  settlement — and  would 
relieTe  the  rich  parishes  of  their  burdens 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  ones;  and 
therefore  he  considered  it  an  unusual  mode 
of  legislation.  As  it  was  intended  to  be 
merely  a  temporary  measure,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  to  be  again  opened  next  year,  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  more  prudent  to 
defer  pressing  forward  this  Bill  at  present. 
He  was  glad  to  observe  the  unanimity  that 
existed  in  the  opinions  of  hon.  Members, 
that  the  present  law  of  settlement  and  re- 
moval was  most  unsatisfactory — which  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  the  measure  proposed 
were  postponed  till  next  year,  that  the 
Government  would  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question. 

Colonel  WOOD  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  yield  to  the  request  thus  mado 
to  them;  for  if  they  prevented,  by  this 
Bill,  the  poor  who  had  lived  for  five  years 
from  being  removed,  no  alteration  of  the 
law  of  settlement  could  affect  them.  If 
lion.  Gentlemen  would  only  reflect  on  the 
ills  to  which  the  poor  were  liable  by  re- 
moval, they  would  not  postpone  this  Bill ; 
and  as  ho  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  conferring  a  great  boon  on  the 
poor,  and  he  wished  the  Bill  to  pass,  he 
would  not  press  his  own  Amendment  for 
reducing  the  term  to  three  years,  hut  con- 
sent to  the  period  of  H\c  years.  He  was, 
however,  very  much  disposed  to  support  a 
clause  to  make  widows  irremovable;  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  the  day  would 
come  when  the  law  of  settlement  would  be 
abolished,  to  which  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's 
Committee  of  1817  were  inclined;  and  if  it 
did  come,  the  whole  of  the  poor  rates  of 
this  country  would  he  reduced  from  />s.  to 
tid.  in  the  pound. 

The   ATTORNEY   GENERAL    *« 
that    it  was   intended  to    strike   out 
first  three  clauses  of  the  Bill;  the  { 
clause  would  the  *"»  the  firs' 

should  also  propoi  i> 

tions  in  the  su 
admit  of  the  app 


hon.  Friend.  He  i 
define  the  meaning  of  the 
dence"  in  the  Bill,  as  it  would  lead  to  ten 
times  the  confusion  which  might  arise  if 
there  was  no  such  explanation.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  word  residence  was  well 
understood  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
it  had  been  admitted  in  the  courts,  and  ha 
thought  that  the  common  application  of  h 
as  living  forty  days  in  a  place  was  suffi- 
cient. If  they  took  the  eommon  sense 
view  of  the  point,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  carrying  out  the  Bill. 
Again,  with  respect  to  a  widow,  it  would 
not  require  a  residence  of  ^wo  years  on 
her  part,  provided  her  husband  had  resided 
in  the  place.  This  would  also  apply  to 
children  of  a  person  having  an  industrial 
residence  for  the  like  period  of  five  years. 
This  was  just,  for  the  place  had  had  the 
benefit  of  his  labour,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  derivable  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
earnings.  It  was  further  provided  in  a 
clause,  that  it  might  happen  that  a  hus- 
band had  not  resided  for  five  years  in  a 
place  and  died,  and  left  a  widow  who  had 
not  acquired  a  settlement  there,  in  which 
case  for  one  year  she  could  not  he  re- 
moved; so  also  with  a  child,  whether  legi- 
timate or  illegitimate,  and  also  with  a  step- 
child. Children,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  about  which  period  they  were  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  were  not  to  be  re- 
moved without  their  father  or  mother,  if 
they  had  any.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  made  himself  understood,  hut  he 
should  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  in  the  spirit  which  he  had 
described. 

Mr.  BICKIIAM  ESCOTT  said,  that 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman meant  to  remodel  the  Bill;  but,  the 
question  was,  whether  at  that  period  of 
the  Session,  and  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  expedient  to  make 
such  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement 
as  was  proposed  in  the  Bill,  even  in  its 
altered  form.  He  had  listened  to  all  that 
had  been  said,  but  he  had  not  heard  any- 
thing to  convince  him  that  the  proposed 
alteration  would  be  beueficiaL  He  weald 
express  a  positive  op8"5""  aa  to  use 

rf  this  Bill;  but " 
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By  stem,  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
not  now  a  system  in  either  of  these  coun- 
tries which  should  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
state,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
next  Session  into  the  whole  system  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  more  especially  as  re- 
garded the  law  of  settlement.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Poor  Laws  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  administered  until  steps  were 
taken  to  ensure  their  local  administration 
by  those  who  were  interested  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  P.  B0RTI1W1CK  would  support 
this  Bill  as  an  amendment  of  the  law, 
although  he  did  not  say  that  the  proposed 
improvement  of  the  law  was  anything  like 
perfect.  They  could  not  open  the  news- 
papers without  seeing  cases  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Laws  which  must 
be  most  harassing  to  the  feelings  of  all 
who  read  them.  A  case  was  stated  in 
The  Times  of  yesterday,  or  the  day  be- 
fore, of  a  state  of  things  in  a  large  town 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  at  Peckham,  which  was  most 
revolting  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  He 
should  to-morrow  put  a  question  to  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  on  this  subject.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  be  tolerated  for  a  twelvemouth  longer 
by  any  Government. 

Mu.  BODKIN  was  content  to  take  the 
Bill  in  the  shape  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, qualified  by  a  suggestion  of  his  own, 
which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  an 
Amendment,  and  which  he  would  presently 
advert  to.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  com- 
plicated litigation  on  the  question  of  resi- 
dence, nor  did  he  wish  the  period  of  resi- 
dence to  be  reduced.  He  attached  very 
great  importance  to  that  clause  of  the  Bill 
which  had  reference  to  persons  becoming 
chargeable  on  account  of  illness.  What 
was  the  present  oppressive  state  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  them  ?  A  man  with 
his  family,  who  might  have  been  living  in 
a  parish  for  twenty  years  without  asking 
assistance  from  it,  became  suddenly  ill, 
and  his  resources  being  dried  up,  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  aid  from  the  parish.  When 
he  got  well,  the  parish  were  obliged,  in 
order  to  get  their  expenses  reimbursed,  to 
remove  him  and  his  family  from  the  parish 
where  they  were  resident  to  the  parish 
where  they  were  settled.  This  was  a  mon- 
strous evil,  and  Mas  often  productive  of 
grievous  hardships  to  poor  families,  and 
therefore  he  attached  great  importance  to 
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the  clause  in  the  Bill  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  should  be  sorry  to  make  any 
proposition  which  would  hazard  the  success 
of  the  Bill ;  but  he  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  foree  of  those  objections  which  led 
the  late  Home  Secretary,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  to  have  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 
union  settlements.  Believing  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  parochial  system  would  be 
a  grievous  course,  he  thought  a  middle 
course  might  be  taken,  as  embodied  in  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
His  suggestion  was,  that  instead  of  alter- 
ing the  parochial  subdivision,  it  should  be 
provided  that  the  relief  given,  in  any  pa- 
rish forming  part  of  a  union,  to  persons 
who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
might  become  irremovable,  should  be 
chargeable  on  the  common  fund  of  the 
union.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  reliev- 
ing these  persons  during  irremovability 
would  be  spread  over  the  whole  union, 
while  the  question  of  settlement  would  re- 
main untouched.  He  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  take  this  suggestion 
into  consideration. 

Captain  PECHELL  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Attorney  General  was  going  to 
remodel  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  unintelligible; 
but,  considering  the  number  of  Amend- 
ments likely  to  be  proposed,  there  did  not 
appear  much  probability  of  the  Bill  being 
carried  at  that  period  of  the  Session.  Be- 
fore the  Bill  came  into  operation  they 
ought  to  consider  who  were  to  be  the  par- 
ties to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  were  at  present  un- 
dergoing a  severe  trial;  and  ho  trusted 
that  the  principle  of  irremovability  was  not 
to  extend  to  them.  He  trusted  that  some 
provision  would  be  speedily  made  for  re- 
moving them  from  the  places  they  at  pre- 
sent occupied.  The  country  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  a  different  set  of  persons 
were  placed  in  the  Commission  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  laws  for  the 
pelief  of  the  poor. 

Mb.  R.  PALMER  asked  if  it  would  not 
be  advisable,  at  the  period  of  the  Session 
at  which  this  measure  was  brought  for- 
ward, to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  until  next  Session,  when  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  announced  his  intention  to  move 
for  a  Committee  to  take  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  settlement  into  consideration.  They 
could  not,  he  contended,  separate  this 
question  from  the  question  of  settlement. 
He  knew  that  by  enacting  that  a  person 
2R 
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THE  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  CORN 

IMPORTATION  BILL. 
Lord  REDESDALE  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  subject  which  had  last  even- 
ing been  discussed,  and  to  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  a  noble  Lord, 
that  it  was  incompetent  to  a  Peer  to  pro- 
test against  a  vote  at  the  taking  of  which 
h<-  had  not  beam  ajpeaent.     He  was  aware 
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Rich,  H. 

Strutt,  E. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Thornely,  T. 

Romilly,  J. 

Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Ross,  D.  R. 

Villiers,  hon.  C. 

Scott,  R. 

Wall,  C.  B. 

Seymour,  Lord 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

Sheridan,  R.  B. 

Yorke,  H.  R, 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 

Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

TELLERS. 

Stuart,  W.  V. 

Watson,  W.  H. 

Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Wyse,  T. 

[The  names  and  the  numbers  do  noti 
coincide,  the  names  of  the  Noes  amounting 
to  81,  the  number  to  only  80;  the  names 
of  the  Ayes  to  119,  the  number  to  120. 
The  discrepancy  is  in  the  Votes  of  the 
House,  of  which  our  report  is  a  transcript. 
By  an  erratum  Viscount  Adare  was  di- 
rected to  be  omitted  from  the  Ayes,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Dodd  to  be  added  to  the  Noes. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  correcting  the 
error.  We  presume  the  Noes  should  have 
been  81,  the  Ayes  119,  and  the  Ma- 
jority 39.] 

The  House  resumed,  and  adjourned  at 
Six  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  25,  1846. 

MiMimts.]    Public  Bilia—1*-  Waste  Lands  (Australia). 

S*  Vexatious  Actions,  Protection  against;  County  Works 
Presentments  (Ireland). 

Reported.    Corresponding  Societies  and  Lecture  Rooms. 

3'    and   passed.     Corn  Importation;  Customs  Duties. 

Petitions  Prmewthd.  By  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  from 
Hereford,  and  several  other  places,  against  the  Union 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Appoint- 
ment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester. — By  Lord 
Kinnaird.  from  Lewisham,  stating  that  the  Provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  are  productive  of  Litiga- 
tion, and  operate  by  Vexatious  Restrictions  as  a  Barrier  to 
useful  and  benevolent  Enterprise  in  Building,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  excessive  Rate  of  Fees  authorised  by  the 
Act—  From  Guardians  of  the  HoUingborn  and  Sevenoaks 
Unions,  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Measure  making  the  Land- 
lords of  Cottages  where  the  Rents  are  under  £6  liable  to 
the  Poor  Kates. 

PETITION  FOR  BETTER  DRAINAGE  AND 
VENTILATION,  Ac. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Working 
Classes  Association,  praying  the  House  to 
pass  some  legislative  measure  for  the  bet- 
ter drainage  and  ventilation  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  and  for  furnishing  them  with 
a  more  ample  supply  of  pure  water.  His 
Lordship,  at  the  same  time,  wished  to 
know  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  whether  Government 
had  taken  or  intended  to  take  any  steps 
on  this  subject  with  reference  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  especially  to  the  district  of 
Bethnal-green  ?     He  also  wished  to  know* 


what  steps  had  been  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Private  Water 
Bills  which  had  come  before  the  House 
this  Session  ? 

Lord  PORTMAN  said,  that  before  the 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Canning)  replied  to 
the  questions  just  put,  he  (Lord  Portman) 
begged  to  put  another  question,  which  he 
might  answer  at  the  same  time.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
an  Act  had  recently  been  passed  called  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  Their  Lord- 
ships probably  would  also  recollect  that  it 
was  passed  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner through  the  House.  It  was  a  Bill 
containing  nearly  120  clauses,  and  it  had 
been  read  a  second  time  with  only  two 
days  intervening  between  that  and  its  first 
reading,  and  it  had  been  passed  within 
nine  days  from  the  time  it  was  introduced. 
Well,  this  Bill,  so  far  from  increasing  the 
public  safety  against  fire,  or  improving  the 
health  of  the  community,  as  it  professed  to 
do,  had  proved  exceedingly  inconvenient 
and  vexatious.  So  multifarious  and  com- 
plicated were  its  provisions,  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  by  a  gentleman 
named  Lawes  to  publish  a  bulky  volume  to 
instruct  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
provisions,  many  of  which  were  indeed  of 
a  monstrous  and  impracticable  kind.  His 
Lordship  here  quoted  several  passages  from 
Mr.  Lawes 's  book,  which  he  described  as 
an  able  work,  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  parties  interested  in  the  buildings  of  the 
metropolis;  and  mentioned  various  cases 
which  had  come  under  his  knowledge  of  a 
vexatious  and  annoying  character.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  be  able  to  tell 
the  House  that  there  was  a  Bill  in  prepa- 
ration to  relieve  the  metropolis  from  the 
inconvenience  he  had  mentioned. 

Viscount  CANNING  was  understood  to 
say,  in  reply  to  the  question  first  put  to 
him  by  one  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite 
(Lord  Kinnaird),  that  the  noble  Lord  must 
have  misapprehended  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition which  he  had  presented,  inasmuch  as 
it  might  be  difficult  to  construct  any  mea- 
sure more  calculated  to  meet  the  evils  of  a 
bad  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  than 
the  Act  in  question.  The  Government  had 
at  present  no  intention  of  introducing  any 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  supply 
of  water  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  for 
their  first  efforts  had  been  directed  with  a 
view,  in  this  respect,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. Last  year  a  Bill  had  been  brought 
in  founded  on  the  report  of  a  Commission 
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admirable  been  displayed  than  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  battles  of  Meance  and 
Hydrabad.  His  noble  Friend,  the  noble 
Duke  who  now  usually  sat  on  the  cross 
benches  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  had 
himself  borne  testimony  to  this  fact;  and 
he  admitted  that  never  in  any  engagement 
had  any  general  been  more  prodigal  of  his 
person  than  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  en- 
gagements in  question.  Not  only  had  he 
shown  himself  a  soldier  of  the  most  un- 
daunted personal  heroism,  but  he  had 
achieved  higher  glory  still,  by  displaying 
talents  of  generalship  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel,  and  a  degree  of  strate- 
gctical  skill  which  challenged  tho  warmest 
admiration.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  search 
our  history,  brilliant  though  it  was  in  glo- 
rious exploits,  for  actions  of  military  skill 
to  transcend,  he  had  almost  said  to  match, 
those  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  delicate  matter  to  offer  an  observa- 
tion on,  but  he  must  say  he  could  not  well 
derstand  why  services  such  as  those  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  should  have  been  passed 
over  with  so  little  notice. 

The  Duke  of  GRAFTON  admitted  the 
high  claims  which  these  great  generals 
possessed  on  tho  gratitude  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  public;  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  nation  did  not  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  sensible  of  tho  depth  and 
magnitude  of  the  acknowledgments  which 
were  due  to  Divine  Providence,  to  whoso 
interposition  all  successes  were  to  be  at- 
tributed. 

Bills  read  3a.  and  passed. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  GAUGES. 
The  Earl  of  DALIIOUSIE  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  Resolutions  with  respect 
to  the  Gauge  question,  of  which  he  had 
formerly  given  notice.  The  noble  Earl 
said  that  he  should  have  brought  them 
forward  at  an  earlier  period,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  late  change  in  the  Government; 
and  he  then  undertook  the  task  in  conse- 
quence solely  of  a  request  to  that  effect 
from  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon). 
As  the  grounds  of  those  reaolutioi 
very  fully  stated  in  tho  U;»-**  ^  fl»F'" 
of  Trade  presented  t**  -  **hbV 

House  of  Parlianv  -  - 

founded  on  tho  R' 
missioners,  lie  *1J' 
occupy  their  J 
length  on  th« 
did  not  refe 
allv.  '  %t     *» 


namely,  tho  question  of  the  gauge  on  which 
railways  were  formed ;  and  the  object  of 
the  resolutions  was  to  determine  the  gauge 
on  which  existing  railways  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  remain,  and  to  establish  some  re- 
gulation with  respect  to  the  gauge  on  which 
railways  at  present  in  the  course  of  con* 
st ruction,  or  to  be  hereafter  constructed, 
should  be  made.  He  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  observing  that  the  4  feet  oj 
inch  gauge,  on  which  the  great  majority  of 
our  railways  had  been  constructed,  had  not 
been  originally  adopted  upon  any  fixed 
principle,  or  from  any  proofs  of  its  supe- 
riority, but  solely  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  that  was  the  usual  width  of 
the  waggons  which  ran  on  tram  roads  at 
the  period  when  railways  were  first  intro- 
duced. At  the  end  of  the  year  1844  there 
were  in  this  country  about  1 ,900  miles  of 
railway  on  the  narrow  gauge  system,  and 
about  300  miles  on  the  broad  gauge  sys- 
tem. But  the  question  of  the  break  of 
gauge  had  not  up  to  that  time  arisen.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1845,  how- 
ever, when  the  enormous  number  of  about 
250  Railway  Bills  came  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  question  had  been  raised,  and 
especially  with  two  lines — namely,  the  line 
from  Oxford  to  Rugby,  and  the  line  from 
Oxford  to  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton. 
Commissioners  were  subsequently  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  gauge  question. 
Very  strong  attacks  had  been  made  on  the 
report  of  these  Commissioners,  and  their 
judgment  and  impartiality  had  been  se- 
verely impugned.  But,  after  having  in- 
quired into  the  observations  made  in  their 
report,  and  the  objections  urged  against  it, 
he  felt  bound  to  state,  in  justice  to  those 
Gentlemen,  that  he  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  not  only  of  the  ability  and  the  indus- 
try with  which  they  had  discharged  the  dif- 
ficult task  intrusted  to  them,  but  of  their  en- 
tire fairness  and  impartiality.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  como  to  tho  conclusion  thai  a 
break  of  gauge  was  a  very  serious  evil;  and 
further,  that  there  were  no  mechamcalmeaas 
of  ™Uigating  that  eviL  They  were  of  opia- 
"^  *erefbre,  that  a  unifonsAj  of  gave 
-Host  desirable,  a*4  *■--  sJswiiaA 
-4  to  consider  *-  «M*  be 
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had  accordingly  devoted  the  most  serious 
and  anxious  intention  to  so  important  a 
subject;  and  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  contained  in  the  minutes  which 
their  Lordships  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  for  Trade  had  furnished.  The 
Board  of  Trade  had  felt,  as  well  as  the 
Commissioners,  the  full  difficulty  of  this 
subject  of  establishing  uniformity  of  gauge; 
but  they  had  endeavoured  to  deal  with  it 
as  well  as  they  could  after  giving  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  the  fullest  con- 
sideration which  they  could  bestow.  They 
found  that  it  would  involve  an  expense  of 
not  less  than  about  one  million  sterling  to 
alter  the  existing  broad  gauge  lines  to  the 
narrow;  and  they  did  not  consider  it  would 
be  fair  or  just  to  the  broad  gauge  compa- 
nies to  compel  them  to  incur  such  an  ex- 
pense, and  more  especially  as  these  com- 
panies had  the  greatest  claims  upon  the 
public  tenderness,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  improvements  which  they  had  effected 
in  railway  travelling,  both  with  respect  to 
speed  and  safety.  Such  a  compulsion 
wonld  be  a  breach  of  faith  that  they  could 
not  approve  of,  seeing  that  those  companies 
had  laid  down  their  works  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Acts  of  Parliament;  neither  could 
the  Board  of  Trade  recommend  that  the 
sum  should  be  contributed  by  the  Exche- 
quer, nor  by  the  narrow  gauge  companies. 
Either  of  these  three  courses  would  be 
unjust,  or  unreasonable,  or  both.  There- 
fore, as  they  could  not  compel  the  compa- 
nies at  present  formed  on  the  broad  gauge 
to  change  to  the  narrow,  it  behoved  them 
to  consider  how  they  might  best  arrange 
this  matter  with  reference  to  the  railways 
in  course  of  construction  and  extension,  as 
well  as  those  that  were  in  existence,  or 
might  be  hereafter  proposed.  Some  had 
recommended  that  the  country  should  be 
divided  into  districts,  and  that  the  broad 
gauge  should  bo  adopted  in  one,  and  the 
narrow  in  another.  But  this  course  the 
Board  of  Trade  deemed  objectionable,  and 
they  had  accordingly  decided  against  it; 
and  if  the  House  adopted  the  resolutions 
which  he  had  then  to  propose,  and  which 
had  already  been  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  thought  it  would  tend 
much  to  the  public  convenience.  The 
noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  refer  in  de- 
tail to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  sanctioned  the  recom- 
mendations conveyed  in  the  resolutions,  to 
which  latter  he  also  alluded.  One  proviso 
had,  in  the  end  of  the  third  resolution,  he 
observed,  reference  especially  to  the  Man- 


chester and  Southampton  Bill,  which  he 
understood  had  passed  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Theso  resolutions,  if  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  Bill  (as  some  seemed  to  think 
they  ought,  to  be  operative)  carrying  out 
and  embodying  the  spirit  they  contained, 
might  have  the  effect  of  influencing  the 
decisions  of  Parliament  with  reference  to 
the  drafting  of  all  future  Railway  Bills,  into 
which  clauses  in  accordance  with  these 
resolutions  might  be  inserted.  Some  of 
their  Lordships  might  say  they  ought  to  have 
a  more  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme 
than  the  present;  that,  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  establishment  of  uniformity  of  gauge, 
they  would  do  something  more  extensive  ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  of  a  more  practical  and  useful 
nature,  and  he  would  be  satisfied  to  forego 
the  credit  of  introducing  a  grander  or  more 
comprehensive  system,  if  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  inducing  their  Lordships  to  adopt 
that  which  he  believed  would  be  a  more 
just  and  practical  remedy  for  the  arrest  of 
the  evils  which  they  all  acknowledged  ex- 
isted in  the  break  of  gauge  in  the  railway 
communication  of  this  country.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
Resolutions  : — 

"  1 .  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  House,  that 
no  Line  of  Railway  should  hereafter  be  formed  on 
any  other  than  the  Four  Feet  Eight  and  a  Half 
Inches  Gauge,  excepting  Lines  to  the  South  of  the 
existing  Lino  from  London  to  Bristol,  and  excepting 
small  Branches  of  a  few  Miles  in  Length,  in  im- 
mediate Connexion  with  the  Great  Western  and 
South  Wales  Railways  ;  but  that  no  such  Line  as 
above  excepted  should  be  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment unless  a  Special  Report  shall  have  been  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  setting  forth  tho 
Reasons  which  have  led  the  Committee  to  advise 
that  such  a  Line  should  be  formed  on  any  other  than 
the  Four  Feet  Eight  and  a  Half  Inches  Gauge. 

"  2.  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  House  that 
Provision  should  be  made  by  Law  to  prevent  the 
Directors  of  any  Railway  Company  from  altering 
the  Gauge  of  such  Railway. 

'•  3.  That  in  order  to  complete  the  general 
Chain  of  Narrow  Gauge  Communication  from  the 
North  of  England  in  the  Southern  Coast,  and  to  the 
Port  of  Bristol,  any  suitable  Measure  be  promoted 
to  form  a  Narrow  Gauge  Link  from  Gloucester  to 
Bristol ;  and  also  from  Oxford  to  Basingstoke,  or 
by  any  shorter  Route  connecting  the  proposed 
Rugby  and  Oxford  Lino  with  the  South-Westem 
Railway,  without  Prejudice,  however,  to  the  For- 
mation of  any  other  Line,  also  connecting  upon  an 
uniform  Gauge,  and  by  a  direct  Route,  the  North 
of  England  with  the  Southern  Coast. 

"  4.  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  House  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  South  Wales  Line  and  its 
Branches  to  Monmouth  and  Hereford  should  be 
formed  on  the  Broad  Gauge. 

"  5.  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  House  that  it 
is  not  expedient  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
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for  forming  a  Line  of  Railway  from  Rugby  to  Ox- 
ford, and  for  forming  a  Line  of  Railway  from  Ox- 
ford to  Worcester  and  Wolvorhampton,  with 
respect  to  the  Gauge  on  which  they  may  bo 
formed,  or  with  respect  to  the  Powers  therein 
conferred  on  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  although 
thcro  might  be  a  general  concurrence  with 
the  views  and  resolutions  of  the  noble 
Earl,  few  persons  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  state  in  which  these  resolutions  would 
leave  the  question  under  discussion.  He 
regretted  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
for  one  reason,  and  that  was  that  they 
seemed  to  preclude  the  hope  of  this  coun- 
try ever  possessing  uniformity  of  guage ; 
a  matter  which  all  parties  unconnected 
with  railroads  were  so  unanimous  in  believ- 
ing was  a  most  desirable  object  to  accom- 
plish. It  would  be,  in  fact,  the  only  thing 
creditable  to  this  Empire,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  first  introduction 
of  this  system ;  but  if  not  adopted,  he 
feared  that  England,  which  had  originated 
railway  communication,  would  present  no- 
thing to  future  ages  but  a  bungling  and  com- 
plicated system,  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
He  thought  that  great  blame  attached  to 
the  Commission  for  not  having  reported 
what  in  their  opinion  was  the  best  gauge. 
It  was,  he  thought,  impossible  even  for 
those  most  interested  in  the  narrow  gauge 
to  deny  that,  as  far  as  increased  speed  was 
concerned,  the  advantage  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  broad  gauge.  The  point, 
therefore,  which  the  Commission  should 
have  determined  was  what  gauge  was  most 
for  the  advantage  of  public.  lie  believed 
that  if  they  had  recommended  a  medium 
gauge,  many  of  the  difficulties  would  have 
been  got  rid  of,  and  that  such  a  recom- 
mendation would  have  met  with  little  or 
no  opposition  if  it  had  reference  to  rail- 
ways now  in  the  course  of  being  con- 
structed, and  to  those  which  hereafter 
might  be  constructed.  He  believed  if 
such  a  medium  gauge  had  been  recommend- 
ed and  so  applied,  that  in  a  few  years  the 
number  of  railways  constructed  upon  that 
recommendation  would  have  been  so  great, 
that  the  old  lines  would  have  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  si- 
milar arrangement ;  and  he  did  not  think  that 
the  existing  gauges  could  have  had  any  rea- 
son to  complain  if  Parliament  had  sanction- 
ed Mich  a  gauge.  lie  thought  the  present 
resolutions  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they 
contemplated  two  gauges  throughout  the 
country,  and  because  they  would  do  nothing 
to  check  the  evils  at  present  complained 


of.  In  his  opinion,  these  resolutions  would 
be  found  powerless  for  good ;  And  he  was 
not,  therefore,  inclined  to  look  upon  them 
with  any  particular  favour.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  laying  down  of  a  doable 
line  would  compel  the  adoption  of  broad- 
gauge  carriages.  If  they  were  to  mix 
the  broad  gauge  and  narrow  gauge  car- 
riages, they  would  be  running  the  risk  of 
accidents  occurring,  particularly  as  re- 
garded passenger  trains*.  He  believed 
that  the  two  accidents  which  had  occurred 
on  the  Great  Western  line  had  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  carriages  being  of 
too  light  a  description.  With  regard  to 
the  transfer  of  merchandise  by  slower 
trains,  he  did  not  think  that  the  objection 
arising  from  the  mixing  of  carriages  was 
entitled  to  the  same  weight.  He  was  not, 
however,  inclined  to  oppose  the  resolutions, 
for  they  might  be  of  some  sendee  ;  but  he 
would  impress  on  the  noble  Lord  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  expe- 
diency of  even  now  instituting  an  inves- 
tigation as  to  what  was  the  best  gauge,  and 
the  one  most  likely  to  be  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  If  an  announcement 
of  such  an  investigation  were  made,  it 
would  make  the  public  aware  that  a  uni- 
formity of  gauge  had  not  been  lost  sight 
of.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  passed  these 
resolutions  without  any  such  announce- 
ment, the  impression  would  at  once  he 
created  that  the  two  gauges  at  present  in  ex- 
istence were  to  be  continued,  with  all  their 
rivalry.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  make  some 
declaration  of  his  views,  so  that  the  public 
should  not  imagine  that  the  country  was 
to  be  subjected  to  the  grievous  erO  of 
having  two  gauges. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  had  given  notice  of 
a  Motion  on  the  suoject,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  he  should  defer  bringing  it 
forward  until  some  future  day,  when  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  give  him  his 
support.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  the  Commissioners  had  not 
inquired  as  to  what  was  the  best  gauge  lor 
the  public,  instead  of  limiting  their  in- 
quiries to  the  merits  of  the  two  gauges  at 
present  in  existence.  He  bcKcved  if  they 
had  gone  into  the  inquiry  as  to  a  medium 
gauge,  that  they  would  have  made  a  very 
different  report.  He  thought  the  present 
resolutions  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they 
tied  them  up  to  the  adoption  of  an  f 
gauge. 
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The  Babl  of  GALLOWAY  regretted 
that  legislation  had  been  bo  long  delayed 
on  the  subject,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
great  confusion  had  resulted  from  the 
want  of  some  regulations. 

The  Earl  of  WARWICK  said,  that 
great  advantages  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  some  definite  gauge,  and 
thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  in- 
sert a  clause  in  all  Railway  Bills  compel- 
ling companies  to  lay  down  their  lines  in  a 
particular  manner. 

Lord  HATHERTON  said,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  broad  gauge  were  so  great 
that  the  public  would  eventually  demand 
its  extension. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  said,  al- 
though the  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  establish  the  uniformity  of  gauge, 
it  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  best  possible 
manner  consistently  with  existing  interests. 
He  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
establish  uniformity  of  gauge,  and  thought 
the  best  course  would  be  to  endeavour  to 
disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  proposed  to  their  Lord- 
ships. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  July  17,  1846. 

Mi n  ones.]  New  Mkmbbrs  Sworn.  For  Edinburgh, 
William  Gibson  Craig,  Esq.— For  Edinburgh,  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Babington  Macauley.—For  Richmond,  Henry 
Rich,  Esq. 

Public  Bilia  — 1»  Burial  Service;  Prisons  (Ireland); 
Fisheries  (Ireland) ;  District  Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland)  i 
Grand  Jury  Cess  Bonds  (Ireland) ;  Mandamus  (Ireland)) 
Taxation  of  Costs  (Compensations  for  Land)  (Ireland) ; 
Adverse  Claims  (Ireland). 
Reported.  Ordnance  Surrey. 
3»    and  passed.    Western  Australia ;  New  Zealand  Lota. 

Petitions  Presented.  By  Viscount  Ciive,  from  seve- 
ral places,  against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  Saint  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  but  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  Im- 
mediate Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  newly  erected 
See  of  Manchester.— By  Mr.  O.  Craig,  from  Royal  Burghs 
of  Scotland,  against  the  Abolition  of  Religious  Tests  In  the 
Scottish  Universities.— By  Mr.  Byng,  from  the  Medway 
Union,  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Measure  making  the  Land- 
lords of  Cottages  where  the  Rents  are  under  £6  liable  to 
the  Poor  Rates.— By  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  from  Members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the  dry 
of  Edinburgh,  and  from  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  for 
the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  securing  an  Adequate  Sup- 
ply of  Sugar.— By  Mr.  William  Williams,  from  '"*»«H»mitE 
of  Coventry,  praying  the  House  not  to  sanction,  by 
Votes  of  Money,  or  otherwise,  any  further  bnherkatkm 
of  Troops  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Foreign  or  Colo- 
nial Countries.— By  Mr.  Long,  from  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Bradford  Union,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the 
Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  '*-«<- 
Act.— By  Mr.  Christie,  from  Henry  Le  Messurier,  and 
from  Inhabitants  and  Residents  of  Guernsey,  ■— p—""g 
the  Criminal  Law  of  that  Mind.- .By  Mr.  Gore,  teas 


Oswestry,  for  Establishment  of  Local  Courts.— By  Sir  R. 
H.  Iogfts,  from  Governors  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Trusts  BIB. 


ENCLOSURE  ACTS. 

Viscount  CLIVE  rose  to  put  a  question 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  There  were  at 
present  a  great  number  of  cases  ready  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Supplementary  Enclosure 
Bill ;  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward that  Bill  during  the  present  Session. 
Those  interested  in  the  matter  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  such  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  forward. 

Sir  G.  GREY  replied,  that  the  General 
Enclosure  Act  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Enclosures  should  present  an  an- 
nual report  to  Parliament,  or  rather  that 
they  should  present  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  lay  before  Parliament.  In  that 
report  the  Commissioners  were  to  state  all 
cases  of  enclosure  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  recommend,  and  then  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  must  be  taken  before 
those  recommendations  could  be  carried 
into  effect;  and  if  Parliament  approved 
of  the  enclosures  recommended,  they  could 
be  carried  out  under  the  general  Act.  A 
report  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  two  months  ago,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  to  authorize  the  enclosures  recom- 
mended in  that  report.  The  report,  how- 
ever, included  only  a  few  months  of  the 
year ;  the  period  over  which  it  extended 
commenced  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  of  Parliament,  and  ended 
with  the  month  of  May.  A  Bill  was 
passed  in  May,  authorizing  the  seven 
cases  of  enclosure  which  that  period  em- 
braced. A  separate  report  had  not  since 
then  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  but  from  private  information  which 
he  received  he  was  enabled  to  state  that 
fifteen  cases  had  since  then  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, they  might  make  a  special  report  on 
the  subject.  When  that  report  was  made, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  consider  what  could 
advantageously  be  proposed  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament.  He  doubted 
whether  the  general  Act  would  allow  him 
to  bring  in  such  a  Bill  as  would  meet  the 
case.  If  numerous  cases  required  it,  and 
the  BUI  was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  lie 
should  hare  no  objection  to  take  charge 
of  it. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  that  be 
had  carried  the  general  BiQ  through  the 
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House,  and  assured  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  no  such  difficulty  as  he  apprehended 
would  he  found  to  exist. 

TROOPS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

Sir  DE  L.  EVANS  said,  that  he  had 
given  notice  of  a  Motion,  of  very  great  im- , 
portance  to  the  interests  of  the  army .  That 
Motion  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  esti- 
mate for  provisions  for  the  troops  serving 
in  the  Colonies.  That  Motion  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  estimate  for  provisions  should 
he  so  framed  that  the  troops  serving  in  the 
Colonies  should  not  be  deprived  of  any  ad- 
vantage or  allowance  in  regard  to  stop- 
pages which  might  be  enjoyed  by  the 
forces  employed  in  the  home  territory  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  had  given  no- 
tice of  that  Motion  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
turbance in  one  of  our  regiments  in  the 
Colonies,  arising  from  the  discontent  of  the 
men  with  regard  to  the  system  of  provi- 
sions. Should  the  correspondence  on  that 
subject  be  produced,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  system  required  alteration  ;  but  he 
would  not  now  press  his  Motion,  as  the 
War  Secretary  was  so  new  in  his  office. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  would  be  given  to  the 
subject. 

Sir  H.  DOUGLAS  said,  that  as  he  was 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  which  the 
discontent  had  shown  itself,  he  felt  bound 
to  say  that  the  misconduct  of  the  men  had 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time,  and  when  fresh 
arangements  had  been  made,  they  had  re- 
turned properly  to  their  duty.  But  cer- 
tainly the  system  of  making  an  aggregate 
estimate  for  the  provisions  in  all  the  Colo- 
nies was  a  most  objectionable  system.  The 
consequence  of  it  was,  that  in  certain  Colo- 
nies the  men  were  exposed  to  bad  provi- 
sions ;  and  it  was  no  consolation  to  as* 
sure  them  that,  in  their  turn,  they  would 
reach  the  Colonies  which  were  better  sup* 
plied. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  was  true  that  some 
unfortunate  circumstance  had  occurred,  as 
stated  by  the  gallant  Officer,  but  means 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence* 
of  similar  discontent.  With  regard  to  the' 
correspondence,  he  had  inquired,  and  found 
that  it  could  not  properly  be  produced'. 
As  to  the  general  system  referred  to  by 
the  gallant  Member*  who  had  preceded 
him,  he  could  say  nothing  but  to  assure 
them  that  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
the  Government  should  be  jfiven  to  it. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  go  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  EWART  rose  to  bring  forward  a 
Motion  which  he  said  he  had  produced  in 
several  former  years.  He  had  embodied 
his  views  in  the  four  subsequent  Resora- 
i  ions : — 


"  1.  Tliat  it  is  expedient  that  early  and 
prehensive  measures  be  adopted  for  extending  ton 
Education  of  the  People;  and  that  a  statement  be 
made  by  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  on 
the  state  and  prospects  of  Education,  every  year. 
On  going  into  the  Education  Estimates. 

"  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  formation 
of  additional  training  schools  for  schoolmasters 
be  encouraged. 

"  3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  the  mr- 
nation  of  public  libraries,  freely  open  to  the  pah- 
lie,  in  large  towns. 

"  4.  That  it  is  expedient  that  appointments  to 
the  subordinate  offices  of  Government  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  principle  of  open  ex* 
unination  of  the  respective  qualifications  of  the 
candidates.'* 

The  hon.  Member  observed,  that  annual 
statements  were  made  regarding  the  army, 
the  navy/  and  the  ordnance ;  and  as  the 
promotion  of  education  now  formed  a  part 
of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country, 
justice  to  the  people  required  that  an  an* 
nual  statement  should  also  he  made  on  the 
state  of  general  education,  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Grown.  This  formed  his  first  propo- 
sition. His  next  was,  that  training  or 
normal  schools  for  masters  should  be  more 
liberally  encouraged.  The  nation  would 
never  withhold  an  additional  grant  in  the 
Estimates  for  what  was  now  deemed  so 
indispensable  a  purpose.  His  third  Reso- 
lution referred  to  the  institution,  or  < 
ragement,  of  public  libraries.  There  < 
in  this  couutry  no  really  public  libraries, 
into  which  every  one — rich  or  poor,  native 
or  foreigner — might  freely  enter.  It  was 
disgraceful  to  us  that  we  had  no  such  li- 
braries here  as  existed  in  France,  Italj, 
and  Germany.  The  library  of  the  British 
Museum  was  not  unrestrictedly  open  like 
the  libraries  upon  the  Continent.  In  our 
only  public  library,  conditions  were  an- 
nexed to  admission.  On  the  Continent,  no 
questions  were  asked.  The  applicant  for 
permission  to  read  at  the  British  Museum, 
must  bring  a  recommendation  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  or  one  of  the  Judges, 
or  an  eminent  physician,  or  a  clerk  in  a 
public  office,  or  some  other  person  equally 
I  illustrious  or  equally  obscure.  These  con- 
ditions wore  a  burden  on  science — a  lax 
on  literature.  They  ought  to  bo  i 
aud  unrestricted  freedom  of  j 
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cognised.  Lastly,  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  con- 
tended, that  candidates  for  admission  into 
subordinate  public  offices  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  preliminary  examination  of  their 
acquirements.  At  present,  these  situations 
were  made  mere  subjects  of  political  pa- 
tronage and  Parliamentary  influence.  But 
in  Prussia,  nay,  even  in  China,  merit  was 
the  recognised  test  of  fitness.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  in  this  country?  Thus  the 
State  would  acknowledge  the  value  of 
education,  and  infuse  it  into  its  own  admi- 
nistrative system.  On  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation generally,  how  little  had  been  done 
of  late  years !  It  was  now  nearly  thirty 
years  since  Lord  Brougham  had  turned 
public  attention  towards  it,  when  he  made 
his  famous  Motion  respecting  the  grammar 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  Commission  then  appointed 
had  laboured  for  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  at  length  produced  its  result  in  an 
ample  Digest  of  four  folio  volumes.  Since 
Lord  Brougham's  movement,  others 
been  made.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  proposed  a 
Committee  on  National  Education  in  1833. 
Professors  were  examined,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ;  no  specific  result,  however,  fol- 
lowed. (  True,  the  Government  proposed 
annual  grants.  30,000J.  a  year  for  as- 
sisting in  the  building  of  school-houses, 
were  long  a  yearly  record  of  Parliamentary 
indifference.  The  grant  at  length  grew  to 
7^,000/.,  and  now  magnified  itself  into 
1<)0,000/.I  But  this  grant  was  not  only 
inadequate  to  its  object,  but  discreditable 
to  the  nation.  Compare  it  with  what  had 
been  done  in  foreign  countries.  Compare 
only  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  a  popula- 
tion of  3,300,000,  with  Switzerland,  a  po- 
pulation of  only  2,300,000.  In  Switzer- 
land, there  were  thirteen  normal  schools, 
of  far  superior  appointment  to  most  of 
ours  :  in  Lancashire,  there  was  only  one. 
France  has  seventy-six  schools;  we,  only 
five  deserving  of  the  name.  France  has 
eighty-seven  normal  chief  and  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  sub-inspectors;  we  only  seven. 
Holland,  too,  had  been  maturing  her  system 
of  education  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Nay,  he  observed  that  even 
Turkey  was  now  promoting  the  education 
of  her  people.  He  (Mr.  Ewart)  did  not 
make  these  remarks  that  he  might  incite 
us  to  tread  servilely  in  the  footsteps  of 
foreign  nations.  He  wished  for  no  undue 
interference  by  the  State  ;  but  he  wished 
for  assistance,  encouragement,  and  ac- 
countability. Let  the  public  importance  of 
education,  at  all  events,  be  publicly  recog- 


nised. "  The  universality  of  primary  in- 
struction," said  M.  Guizot,  the  French 
Minister  of  Education,  in  1833,  "  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Government,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  pressing  consequences 
of  our  charter."  Why,  in  England,  if  we 
did  not  interfere  with  it,  should  we  not 
watch  over  it — should  we  not  foster  it, 
should  we  not  develope  its  growth?  He 
cited  examples  to  stimulate  our  energies, 
not  to  engage  us  in  a  servile  imitation.  In 
France,  by  the  project  of  M.  Guizot,  every 
commune  had  its  primary  school ;  every 
commune  with  more  than  6,000  inhabi- 
tants, its  superior  primary  school ;  every 
department  had  a  primary  normal  school. 
The  masters  were  provided  with  a  salary, 
as  well  as  a  contribution  from  their  scholars, 
a  residence,  and  a  retiring  salary,  by  means 
of  a  caisse  d'epargne,  or  savings  bank. 
On  the  importance  of  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster,  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  believed  that 
the  House  entertained  but  one  opinion. 
had4That  profession  was,  in  this  country,  at 
once  a  noble  and  a  neglected  one.  y  To 
whom  were  we  more  indebted  than  the 
schoolmaster?  Whom  ought  we  more  li- 
berally to  requite  ?  His  duties  and  his  aims 
were  admirably  described  in  that  memo- 
rable production,  the  letter  of  M.  Guizot 
to  the  schoolmasters  of  France.  These 
were  the  words  : — 

"  Doomed,"  he  says  of  the  teacher,  "  to  see  his 
life  flow  on  in  monotonous  toil,  sometimes  even  to 
encounter  around  him  the  injustice  or  the  ingrati- 
tude of  ignorance,  he  would  be  often  saddened,  or 
perhaps  overcome,  if  he  did  not  draw  his  strength 
and  his  courage  from  other  sources  than  such  as 
can  be  seen  through  the  vista  of  direct  and  purely 
personal  interest.  A  deep  feeling  of  the  moral 
importance  of  his  labours  should  sustain  and  ani- 
mate him.  •  •  •  •  •  It  is  his  glory  to  pretend  to 
nothing  beyond  his  obscure  and  laborious  condi- 
tion, to  exhaust  himself  in  sacrifices  scarcely  cal- 
culated by  those  who  profit  by  them ;  to  toil,  in 
short,  for  man,  and  only  to  expect  his  recompense 
from  God." 

The  public  were  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kay,  a  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  for  his  recent  work  on 
Continental  Education.  In  it  he  (Mr. 
Ewart)  found  that  in  Austria,  Bavaria, 
France,  Hanover,  Holland,  Prussia,  and 
Switzerland,  the  schoolmasters  were  ho- 
nourably and  independently  supported, 
while  their  characters  and  acquirements 
were  ascertained;  but  that  it  was  "  quite 
the  contrary"  in  England.  Had  we  no 
necessity  for  the  schoolmaster  ?  Our  poor 
rates,  as  Mr.  Kay  truly  stated,  had  in- 
creased. From  about  four  millions  in  1837, 
they  were  now  nearly  five  millions.     The 
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poor  would  sink  into  the  depths  of  habitual 
dependency.  Outdoor  relief  was  increas- 
ing. Probably,  one  million  of  our  popula- 
tion was  becoming  dependent  on  it.  What 
better  resource  than  to  teach  them  to  think, 
to  foresee,  and  to  be  independent  i  How 
ean  we  do  so  except  by  education  ?  Whj 
perpetually  adopt  palliative,  instead  of  pre- 
ventive, measure-*  i  If  we  examined  the 
valuable  tables  of  Mr.  Baines,  and  com- 
pared the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  po- 
pulation in  our  manufacturing  districts,  we 
should  find  them  far  below  the  average  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States, 
lie  (Mr.  K wart j  feared  that  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  the  state  of  ignorance  was 
deeper  and  darker  Htill.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Allen,  one  of  the  Government  Inspectors, 
in  his  report  for  1844,  exhibited  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  Out 
of  123  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  there  were 
65  parishes  "  with  no  daily  school,  or  a 
very  bad  one."  In  Cambridgeshire,  out  of 
164  parishes,  there  were  57  "  with  no  daily 
school,  or  a  very  bad  one."  In  Hunting- 
donshire, out  of  104  parishes,  there  were 
49  "  with  no  daily  school,  or  a  very  bad 
one."  But  if,  turning  from  the  quantity 
of  education  to  its  quality,  we  interrogated 
the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  we  should 
not  find  the  pronpect  brighter.  Of  the 
teachers  them  selves,  says  Mr.  Watkins, 

"^■the  spelling  is  frequently  rcry  incorrect — 
the  language  is  provincial  and  ungrammatical. 
They  ufte  a  ^perie*  of  ncholastir  fllang.  I  wiw  vio- 
lent ebullitions  of  temper.  In  three  school*  there 
were  notorious  drunkard* ;  in  twenty-two  the 
master*  were  incompetent."  >^ 

The  Uev.  Mr.  Moseley,  another  Inspector, 
stated  that — 

11  Some  hundreds  of  children,  taken  from  the 
highest  Ha«H<>rf  of  our  national  m-hooN,  were  in- 
capahle  of  telling  the  name  of  the  country  in 
whieh  they  lived.  Many  were  ignorant  who  go- 
verni  the  country.  They  told  iih-  that  the  Queen 
of  Kfduud  wan  al«o  (Juim*ii  of  France  ;  that  Kng- 
land  was  in  Africa  ;  ami  that  to  reach  Scotland, 
you  inuNt  cronn  tip*  w;i," 

In  a  national  school  described  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bishop,  of  Orh'l,  *' tin*  qucHtion  being 
paxscd  from  l»oy  to  boy  whether  any  of 
them  had  brim  baptized,  they  all  an- 
Hwcrcd,  'No;'  but  when  it  was  asked 
wIihIht  they  hud  been  christened,  they 
unanimously  answered,  *  Yes."'  No  w 
d«-r  that,  such  being  the  r-««lt»w  of  ed 
tion   given,  the  reports  o  * 

Messrs.    Allen,    Cook,    I 
and   Moseley,  coincided 
ccssity  of  increasing  t 


■syeMr.Kaw. 


tainments  of  the  "  training  i 
why  should  we  not  make  the  1 
oar  agricultural  maste 
In  France,  fifty-two  schools  have 
tached  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  ii 
ing  the  pnpils  in  practical  i 

"  To  the  schools  ia  SwitaefiaacV* 
"  lands  have  been  attached  which  are  i 
cultivated  hy  the  pupil  teachers.    On  1 
the   pupil  teachers  and  piostiof 
toiling  in  farmers'  frocks,  like 
than  of  rounr  aspirants  tor  the  ; 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  Thet 
allowed  to  forget  that  he  is  a  j 

The  higher  the  instruction  given 
more  important  it  is  deemed  to 

"  —  cheri*h  his  sympathies  for  the  1 
among  whom  he  will  be  called  to  In*, 
thus  taught  from  their  childhood  to  < 
high  development  of  intellect  and  a  ,_ 
tion  of  character,  with  the  timpikisyand^rwdfsrj 


of  a  peasant's  occupation.** 


*. 


Alas !  could  we  say  that  we  had  jot  onek 
large  and  elevated  views  in  England  ?  Wa 
it  deemed  that  religion  did  not  < 
extended  education?  Quito  the 
Must  not  the  enlarged  mind  fly  more  wil- 
lingly towards  its  Creator  ?  In  France,  says 
M.  Guizot,  in  his  already  cited  letter, 
"  Pariout  ou  V&ueignement  primahm  « 
protp&re,  une  pemie  religiemte  $'ett  taste; 
dam  ceux  qui  It  riponaent,  on  got*  dm 
lumieres  et  de  Vinstructum."  The  cuMm- 
tion  of  the  mind  was  found,  after  long  ox* 
periencc,  hy  one  of  our  missionaries  in 
India,  to  he  the  most  effectual  means  of 
developing  Christianity  in  the  souL  Bnt 
from  none  of  these  systems  abroad,  so  £ar 
as  he  (Mr.  Ewsxt)  understood,  woo  religion 
banished.  On  the  contrary,  it  woo  not  only 
connected  with,  hut  infused  into  the  sys* 
torn.  It  was  found  in  the  French  system. 
It  was  found  in  the  Prussian  system.  Why 
should  it  not  be  found  in  oars!  The  pubho 
was  eminently  indebted  to  Dr.  Hook  lor 
the  treatise  he  had  written  on  this  difficult 
portion  of  the  subject,  as  it  also  had  been 
to  the  Hev.  Baden  Powell  several  years 
ago.  The  course  recommended  by  those 
gentlemen  was  open  to  us.  The  Insh  sys- 
tem, practised  also  successfully  at  Liver- 
pool, was  open  to  us :  or  we  might  com- 
bine to  systems.  At  all  events,  wo  might 
imate,  and  gradually  prove  that  re- 
toold  unite  where  thaoloay  a*ssnn*od 
-U*s;  that  Edneafienwsn  the  afe, 
<nonrv.  of  Chml  *    ts,.   SnVhe 

he 
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there  was  one  part  of  their  educational 
system,  connected  with  the  past,  which  re- 
quired immediate  attention.  He  meant  the 
existing  state  of  those  ancient  English 
foundations,  our  grammar  schools.  Why 
might  not  these  schools  he  made  available 
for  modern  purposes?  The  House  was 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Commission.  The  property 
held  by  what  were  commonly  called  the 
charitable  trusts  of  this  country,  part  of 
which  was  attributable  to  education,  was 
enormous.  According  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  these  charitable  trusts 
possessed  in  land  more  than  442,915 
acres ;  in  stock,  5,656,746/.  ;  in  mort- 
gages, 1,011,7821  :  total,  6,678,5281. 
The  income  was — from  rent,  874,313/.  ; 
rent-charges,  79,930/.;  interest,  255,151/.: 
total,  1 ,209,394/.  Out  of  these,  the  income 
of  the  grammar  schools  was,  152,047 J.; 
of  schools  not  classical,  141,385/.;  of  cha- 
rities given  for,  or  applied  to  education, 
19,112/.  :  total,  312,544/.  Now,  was  it 
a  great  violation  of  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  of  these  schools  to  divert  their 
funds  from  legal  litigation,  and  turn  them 
towards  the  education  of  the  people  ?  In 
most,  if  not  in  nearly  all  instances,  he  be- 
lieved they  would  by  so  doing  promote, 
rather  than  counteract,  the  intentions  of 
the  founders.  Looking  into  the  conditions 
on  which  these  institutions  were  establish- 
ed, lie  found  many  of  them  susceptible  of 
modern  improvement.  Some  of  them  were 
appointed  for  the  "teaching  of  mathema- 
tics and  French."/  Many  of  the  founders 
are  more  general  in  their  language,  and 
prescribed,  "  the  teaching  of  grammar  and 
other  good  learning  ;"  others,  "grammar 
and  other  literature/ '  or  "grammar  and 
other  godly  learning  ;"  others,  again,  "  the 
Latin  tongue  and  other  more  polite  litera- 
ture and  science."  Some  prescribed,  more 
generally,  "  virtue,  learning,  and  man- 
ners;" and  some,  more  quaintly,  "  gram- 
mar and  other  virtues.'/  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Ewart)  thought  that,  when  terms  so  com- 
prehensive as  these  were  used,  these  an- 
cient foundations  might  be  extended  to 
meet  modern  exigencies.  Where  they  could 
not,  the  Legislature  should  interpose,  as  it 
had  already  partly  done,  and  extend  the 
limitations  of  the  founder.  A  Bill  giving 
powers  to  that  effect  had,  he  believed, 
been  rejected  in  the  Lords;  but  an  amend- 
ed measure  was  the  early  and  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  the  Government.  Rescue  these 
institutions  at  once  from  the  evils  of  mis- 
management,  and    the  perils,   or  rather 


plunder,  of  the  law,  and  devote  them  to 
the  education  of  the  country.  He  would 
next  turn  to  the  system  of  education  in 
Scotland.  He  directed  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  character  of  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  asked  if  some  of  their 
most  eminent  national  virtues  were  not  to 
be  traced  to  the  system  of  parochial  schools 
introduced  in  1696?  By  the  memorable 
Act  of  1696,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  school  and  a  schoolmaster  in 
each  parish.  Nothing  further,  he  believed, 
was  done  till  1803,  when  a  pittance  was 
added  to  the  salary,  and  some  new  rules 
were  made.  The  Statute  of  1803  raised 
the  schoolmasters'  salaries  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  11/.  2s.  2d.,  and  a  minimum  of 
half  that  sum,  to  a  maximum  of  22/.  4*.  5c/., 
and  a  minimum  of  16/.  13s.  4d.  and  gave 
the  schoolmaster  a  house  and  garden — the 
house  not  to  contain  more  than  two  apart- 
ments, including  the  kitchen — in  the  na- 
tive Doric  of  Scotland,  called  "  a  but  and 
a  ben."  The  Statute  of  1803  farther  made 
a  provision  for  two  schoolmasters  in  a 
parish;  but  in  this  case  the  salary  of  both 
was  limited  to  33/.  65.  Id.  The  second 
master  had  no  house  or  garden  allowed  to 
him,  and  commonly  received  10/.  or  12/. 
a  year.  Formerly,  the  schoolmasters  of 
Scotland  were  persons  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  they  now  are,  and  were  fre- 
quently educated  at  the  universities.  In 
1824,  they  issued  a  statement  of  their 
grievances,  and  asked  that  they  might 
have  a  power  of  appealing  to  the  higher 
church  courts,  of  which  they  were  deprived 
by  the  Act  of  1803,  and  also  that  their 
houses  might  not  be  limited  to  two  rooms 
if  the  heritors  thought  more  were  required. 
The  heritors  with  the  minister  were  the 
judges  of  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  they  were  always 
unexceptionable  judges.  Probably  an  in- 
fusion of  other  classes,  as  judges,  would 
be  beneficial.  But  in  any  extension  of  the 
system  in  Scotland,  justice  alike  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  forbade  them 
to  show  any  undue  preference  either  to  the 
Establishment  or  to  any  sect  whatever. 
Extend  the  system,  if  you  like — it  re- 
quired extension  and  reform — but  extend 
it  fairly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  free 
state  of  opinion  which  now  prevails  in  Scot- 
land. From  Scotland  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Ireland.  He  rejoiced  in  being  able 
to  say  that  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, suggested  originally  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Wyse),  and 
adopted  by  Lord  Stanley,  had  proved  most 
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successful.  There  were,  indeed,  some  de- 
murs to  it ;  but  he  believed  that,  bj  judg- 
ment and  patience,  even  these  would  at 
length  be  overcome.  The  number  of  schools 
were,  in  the  vear  1833,  789;  in  1840, 
1,978;  in  1845,  3,426.  Of  scholars  the 
numbers  were,  in  the  year  1833,  107,042; 
in  1840,232,560;  in  1845, 432,844.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  trained  in  the 
year  1845,  was  290.  Of  these  the  com- 
ponent members  were  Roman  Catholics, 
Dissenters,  Presbyterians,  and  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  educa- 
tional works  issued  by  the  Board  were 
admirable  for   their  simplicity  and   coni- 

Srehensiveness.  Thus  they  had  nearly 
alf  a  million  children  well  educated, 
nearly  three  hundred  teachers  trained,  an 
excellent  system  of  school-books  establish- 
ed. Above  all,  the  members  of  various 
religious  sects  were  brought  together,  and 
taught  by  association  first  to  tolerate,  and 
then  to  love  each  other.  No  religious  dis- 
cord disturbed,  as  he  understood,  either 
the  dignified  Commission  which  presided 
over,  the  masters  who  conducted,  or  the 
children  who  profited  by,  this  system  of 
education.  But  he  would  give  the  result 
in  better  words,  as  well  as  from  better 
authority,  than  his  own.  These  were  the 
words  of  Mr.  Corballis,  at  the  last  distri- 
bution of  prizes  at  the  normal  school  of 
the  society  in  Dublin : — 

"  In  the  rc8|>octablo  body  of  teacher*,  of  vari- 
ous religious  denominations,  whom  I  have  the  gra- 
tification to  sec  before  me,   I  find  the  strongest 
demonstration  I  could  desire  of  the  practicability, 
and  the  blessings  of  a  mixed  system  of  education 
in  Ireland.    Protectant,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  which  of  you,  I  ask,  has  quar- 
relled with  your  companions  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion  since   you    came   up  here  to  be  trained  ? 
J  lave  you    not  lived  together  for   the    last   five 
months  on  the  most  amicable  footing  i   Have  you 
not,  as  I  once  before  remarked  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, resided  under  the  same  roof,  eaten  at  the 
Name  table,  slept  in  the  same  bedroom,  and  mingled 
in  the  same  amusements  during  tho  hours  of  re- 
laxation, without    party   bickerings  or  religious 
strife  i  Have  your  religious  impressions  been  weak- 
ened by  this  improving  and  delightful  intercourse 
with  your  associates  of  different  political  opinions 
and  religious  (MTsuasions  ?  I  can  «"»■»*«*— \Ui  j     t 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  imp** 
I  can  wifely  athrm  that  you  hav 
neglected,  or  ceased  to  cling  k 
religion  :  liecatiMC  you  have  bee- 
the  fcrlin?*  and  conscientiour 
another  creed.      Perhaps,  ho« 
learned  the  folly  of  f«*elinf 
knowing  why  — of  cherishiuj 
rehult   of  ignorance   or   ,i,»* 
should  rejoice  if  you  hav 
lasting  friend**"™    »««*«r- 
various  part' 


a  lustre  and  diffuse  happiness  around  ; 
prospects  in  life." 

Such  were  the  results  of  this  system.    He 
believed  that,  if  we  did  not,  by  some  sissi- 
lar  or  corresponding  means,  promote  eenv 
cation  in  England,  Ireland  would 
show  a  superiority  over  lis  in  the 
gence,  attainments,  and  habits  of  her  ] 
pie.     It  behoved  us,  therefore,  no  lo 
to  stand  still.    It  was  a  libel  on  the  laboer- 
ing  classes  of  this  country  to  say  that  they 
did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  education. 
The  National  Society,  in  its  Report  for 
1844,  stated—"  The*  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  now  estimate  the  value  of  s>  sound 
education,  and  are  found  ready  to  pay  for 
it.     All  experience  tends  to  establish  thai 
truth."     In  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moseley,  one  of  the  Government  Inspee- 
tors,  he  found  these  words : — *\  The  la- 
bouring classes  appreciate  a  really  good 
education,  and  are  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  it  for  their  children,  f*     If 
the  people  were  willing,  was  Parliament,, 
was  the  Government  to  do  nothing  ?    Mr. 
Kay,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Education, 
showed  that  the  poor  rates  were  rising 
yearly  in  amount,  and  justly  argued  thai 
education  would  have  the  certain  effect  of 
correcting  that  evil,  by  inspiring  the  poor 
with  habits  of  foresight  and  feelings  of  in- 
dependence.    Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  Home 
Office,  also  showed  in  his  report  that  the 
most  uninstructcd  were  invariably  the  moat 
criminal  among  public  offenders.     In  the 
earliest  arguments  which  he  (Mr.  Ewart) 
had  ever  used  for  amending,  as  he  consi- 
dered it,  the  criminal  law  of  this  country, 
he  had  always  said — as  an  attendant  on 
such  amendment — "Educate  your  people, 
Be  not  content  with  giving  them  a  horror 
of  the  punishment :  give  them  a  horror  of 
the  crime."     You  can  only  do  so  by  reli- 
gious, moral,  intellectual,  social  education. 
The  popular  power  must  extend  itself.  The 
development  of  democracy  seemed,  aa  Do 
Tocqueville  argued,  one  of  tho  neeeaahioa 
of  our  social  position.    Peopfesn^enadnalf 
thr       fm  meff 
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element  must  advance,  was  it  not  wise  to 
inform  the  peoplo  ?  If  they  are  to  have 
power,  enlighten,  instruct,  refine  them  ; 
teach  them  how  to  reason,  and  teach  them 
how  to  use  their  power.  An  ignorant  and 
henighted  democracy  (such  as  now,  thank 
Heaven,  ours  can  never  he!)  is  the  worst 
of  all  tyrannies,  because  the  most  irrespon- 
sible. Had  not  instruction  kept  pace,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  democracy  in  America, 
the  fury  of  a  mob,  or  the  wild  instigations 
of  the  press,  might  have  recently  unchained 
the  demons  of  hatred  and  of  war.  Again, 
therefore,  he  said,  "Educate  your  people/* 
But  he  did  not  wish  cither  forcibly  to  inter- 
fere, or  blindly  to  theorize.  Let  us,  at  all 
events,  feel  our  way.  Let  us  seo  if  we 
cannot  meet  on  some  central  ground.  Let 
us,  at  least,  give  an  account  of  what  we 
are  doing  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
In  this  spirit,  with  these  convictions — 
believing  that  eventually  his  other  pro- 
positions would  be  carried — he  moved  his 
first: — 

"  That  early  and  comprehensive  measures  be 
adopted  for  extending  the  Education  of  the  People; 
and  that  a  statement  be  made  on  the  state  and 
prospects  of  Education,  every  year,  by  a  Minister 
«>f  the  Crown,  on  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Education  Estimates." 

Mil.  CHRISTIE  proposed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  upon  which  he  had  fre- 
quently troubled  the  House — the  state  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  which  they  would  shortly  bo  called  upon 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money.  He  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  inquiry,  in  order  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  two  universi- 
ties as  places  of  education,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  making  them  more  accessible  to  the 
middle  classes,  j  Ho  should  be  unable  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House  at  pre- 
sent, but  ho  hoped  it  would  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell). He  knew  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusion  of 
Dissenters  from  the  two  universities;  and 
the  House  had,  besides,  in  the  Members 
for  Waterford  and  Manchester,  ample  se- 
curity that  the  Government  desired  the 
removal  of  invidious  religious  distinctions 
in  those  places  of  public  education.  He 
had  moved  for  a  return  of  the  lectures  de- 
'ivered  by  the  professors,  and  the  attend- 
ance upon  their  lectures;  and  this  return 
■^closed  a  system  that  would  show  any 
-4  that  great  reform  was  required  in  the 
-Hsrsity  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Buckland  was 
Me  to  command  at  his  lectures  more 
«a  pupils  on  an  average  of  each 


course.  The  professor  of  chymistry  re- 
turned his  pupils  in  1843  as  nine  ;  in  1844, 
four  ;  in  1845,  thirteen  ;  in  1846,  sixteen. 
The  returns  from  Cambridge  were  similar. 
The  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  for  in- 
stance, had  now  a  class  of  not  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  pupils.  He  believed  the  mind 
of  the  university  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  and  he  believed  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  men  in  the 
university  would  rejoice  if  such  a  Commis- 
sion were  issued.  The  grammar  schools 
were  intimately  concerned  in  the  state  of 
the  universities,  because  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  grammar  schools  of  England  were  re- 
stricted in  their  choice  of  masters  to  mem- 
bers of  one  or  other  of  the  two  universities. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  close  connexion 
between  the  State  and  the  subject  he  had 
now  brought  before  the  House,  A  vote 
would  shortly  be  required  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London;  and  he  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  he  trusted  the 
University  of  London  would,  by  a  vote  of 
Parliament,  be  put  in  possession  of  those 
accredited  advantages  which  would  form 
an  inducement  to  individuals  to  go  to  that 
university  and  to  take  their  degrees.  The 
University  of  London  might  be  much  be- 
nefited by  making  a  degree  obtained  there 
a  necessary  condition  to  employment  in 
the  public  service,  and  also  by  making  a 
degree  in  law  available  in  shortening  the 
terms  kept  at  the  bar.  The  London  Uni- 
versity might  thus  be  made  available  for 
the  improvement  of  legal  education,  which 
was  now  in  a  deplorable  state.  He  cor- 
dially supported  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  for  an  annual  return  on  the  subject 
of  education  made  by  a  responsible  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown.  YA.  Minister  of  Public 
Education  would  exercise  most  useful  con- 
trol over  the  education  of  the  country  and 
over  the  universities. \  A  suggestion  had 
been  made  by  Earl  Grey,  when  a  Member 
of  that  House,  that  certain  lower  depart- 
ments of  the  public  offices,  the  Post  Office 
for  instance,  might  be  made  useful  in  re- 
warding proficiency  in  learning  in  the 
schools.  A  minute  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Education  last  year  con- 
tained a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes, 
in  which  that  rev.  gentleman,  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  Earl  Grey,  said,  that  the 
bestowal  of  offices  in  the  lower  departments 
of  the  public  service  upon  those  youths 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  who  underwent  a 
voluntary  examination  would  greatly  en- 
courage   education    among    the    lower 
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classes*  and  would  be  productijrtrof  much 

good.  A>>(^ 

Viscount  SANDOlrcould  not  agree  in 
the  whole  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ewart) ;  but  he 
agreed  that  the  time  had  come  when  some- 
thing might  be  done  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. The  experiments  of  the  last  few 
years  had  freed  the  subject  from  some  of 
its  difficulties,  and  enabled  the  House  to 
see,  that  although  private  benevolence  had 
been  largely  and  liberally  displayed,  they 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  rely  upon  such 
sources  alone.  But  if  the  State  wished  to 
give  the  people  religious  hearts,  as  well  as 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  they  must  not 
give  the  go-by  to  the  spiritual  instructors 
of  the  people,  but  must  take  them  along 
with  them.  The  evidence  of  the  success  of 
recent  experiments  had  prepared  the  minds 
of  men  to  admit  that  the  question  could  not 
be  met  except  by  some  sacrifice  of  indivi- 
dual wishes  on  all  sides.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  in  a 
position  in  which  he  might  effect  more  good 
than  over  before.  The  country  was  dis- 
posed to  give  him  the  fairest  possible  trial, 
and  to  judge  him,  not  d  priori  by  the  ab- 
stract wishes  of  men,  but  to  accept  him  as 
a  mediator  between  hostile  parties,  in  which 
position  he  might  effect  a  great  amount  of 
public  benefit.  This  country  was  distin- 
guished for  its  attachment  to  measures  of 
practical  good,  and  it  would  appreciate  the 
Minister  who  should  endeavour  to  carry 
them.  The  grammar  schools  had  been  al- 
luded to,  and  no  subject  more  earnestly 
demanded  the  attention  of  Government. 
At  present  they  were  often  a  positive  ob- 
struction to  good,  for  tho  existence  of  a 
grammar  school  ill  administered  only  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  better  schools, 
which  would  in  many  cases  be  set  on  foot, 
if  one  did  not  already  exist  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  endowment.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  difficulty  about  interfering  with 
such  foundations.  If  they  adhered  too 
closely  to  tho  will  of  the  founders,  they 
would  fetter  all  improvement;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  neglected  the  fc 
of  the  founders,  they  might  v 
security  of  property,  and  pr** 
queathmg  of  property  for  su< 
hoped  that  the  Governmcp 
their  attention  to  the  gra* 
tho  country,  with  a  view  - 
educational  objects  to  wl>  - 
were  now  limited.  Anot' 
well  deserved  attention  t 
of  remedying  any  mismo 
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institutions  by  means  of  the  ordinaiy  land 
tribunals.  At  present  there  was,  by  tat 
mode  of  administering  the  law  in  cases  sf 
this  kind,  a  complete  denial  of  Justin 
The  expense  of  unopposed  motions  in  court 
was  no  less  than  70t. ;  and  where  any  es> 
position  took  place,  the  costs  were  ensr* 
mous.  (He  believed  that  no  one  bat  a 
lawyer  could  remedy  ibis  evil ;  and  he 
feared  that  there  were  very  few  lawyen 
who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  Ike 
task.  There  was,  however,  a  noble  asd 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Campbell)  in  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet,  whose  official  labours  were 
not  very  onerous,  and  who  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  devote  some  attention  to  tm 
subject;  and  from  the  praise  which 
noble  Lord  had,  in  a  recent  work,  1 
upon  those  who  had  attempted  to  effect  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  /he  would  probably 
be  the  more  anxious  himself  to  found  a 
claim  to  similar  credit.  He  hoped  thai 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  wonli 
not  be  thrown  away  upon  hon.  Gentles*** 
opposite,  but  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
endeavour  to  secure  some  practical  and 
advantageous  measure  for  the  country  m 
connexion  with  this  important  subject. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  did  not  wish  to  follow 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Sandon)  through 
all  the  topics  upon  which  he  had  touched; 
but  he  fully  concurred  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  present  Government  had  a  special 
claim  to  the  generous  confidence  of  the 
House.  He  considered  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  fair  and  liberal  trial,  and  he  for 
one  was  quite  prepared  to  give  them  such 
a  trial.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Weymouth  (Mr.  Christie),  who  was  an 
advocate  of  free  trade  in  everything  else, 
proposed,  as  ho  understood,  to  give  the 
University  of  London  a  monopoly  with  re- 
gard to  education;  for  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man suggested  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  the  propriety  of 
compelling  every  person  who  wished  to 

Eractise  in  particular  courts  to  show  that 
e  i  is  qualified  to  do  so  bj 
Vri«i   *—**  i  degree  as  the 
j  -  4*e*r.    He 
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would  weigh  well  all  the  difficulties,  as  well 
as  all  the  advantages,  which  might  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Bjstem  of  university  education. 

Mr.    WARBURTON    considered  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  neglect  the 
suggestion  embodied  in  the  proposition  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries 
(Mr.  Ewart).     Those  people  in  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  life  who  received  a  better 
education  tharTothers  in  the  same  position 
naturally  put  this  question — "  When  we 
have  obtained  a  good  education,  how  are 
we  to  apply  our  knowledge?  "     Now,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  very  properly 
suggested,   that  with   the  enormous  pat- 
ronage of  minor  places  possessed  by  the 
Government,  they  might  lay  down  such  a 
rule  as  had  formerly  been  acted  upon  with 
reference  to  clerkships  of  the  Treasury, 
that  no  person  should  receive  such  minor 
appointments   unless   they   produced   tes- 
timonials that  they  possessed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  education.     He  considered  that  no 
persons  should  receive  appointments  in  the 
Excise,  the  Customs,  or  the  Post  Office, 
unless  they  had  gone  through  a  certain 
course   of    education.      There   were    two 
public   departments   which    had    recently 
been  actually  brought  to  a  standstill   in 
consequence  of  the  incompetency  of   the 
persons  who  held  office  in  them.    The  first 
was  the   General  Registry   Office,   estab- 
lished by  the  former  Whig  Government. 
The  parties  who  received  appointments  as 
clerks  in  that  establishment  were  so  com- 
pletely incompetent,  that  nearly  two  years 
elapsed  before  the  office  was  got  into  any 
sort  of  work.     The  other  establishment  to 
which  he  referred  was  one  created  by  the 
late  Government — an  office  connected  with 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  over  which 
Mr.  Montague  presided.     He  had  been  in- 
formed, that  in  consequence  of  the  incom- 
petency of  tho  young  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived   appointments    as    clerks    in   that 
office,  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  get 
through  the  business  of  the  establishment. 
The  plan  suggested  by  his  hon.   Friend 
would  not  only  secure  competent  persons 
to  do  the  work  in  the  public  offices,  but  it 
would  also  afford   encouragement   to  the 
extension  of  education  in  the  country.    He 
tad  been  told  that  the  wholesome  principle 
-jommended  by  his  hon.  Friend  had  for- 
^y  been  applied  to  the  clerkships  of  the 

jwt,  but  that  it  had  been  abandoned, 
t*  thought  most  unwisely,  by  the  late 


Government.  He  considered  that  one  of 
the  best  practical  modes  which  could  be 
adopted  for  encouraging  education,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  receive  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the  in- 
tention which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  subject  of  education, 
had  occasioned  great  satisfaction  through- 
out tho  country.  Some  four  months  ago 
he  (Mr.  Williams)  brought  forward  a  Mo- 
tion on  the  subject  of  education  in  Wales, 
and  his  suggestions  had  been  favourably 
received  by  tho  then  Home  Secretary  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  who  promised  to  send  inspec- 
tors into  the  country  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent and  progress  of  education.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  which  had  since  elapsed, 
he  regretted  to  say  that  nothing  had  been 
done  in  the  matter.  He  was  informed, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
whom  he  referred,  had  intended  to  act  up 
to  his  promise  by  appointing  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  on  tho  subject,  but  that  the  un- 
certainty of  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  late 
Government  prevented  this  intention  from 
being  carried  out.  He  regretted  the  in- 
ability of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  fulfil 
his  promise;  but  he  hoped  that  the  present 
Home  Secretary  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would  give 
his  attention  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUME  was  satisfied,  from  the  at- 
tention ho  had  paid  to  this  subject,  that  it 
was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  provide  a  proper  system  of  education  for 
the  people  as  to  maintain  a  Poor  Law  for 
their  support.  lie  had  regretted  to  find 
that  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  system 
of  education  to  be  maintained  by  the  State, 
had  been  more  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Dissenters  than  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. (  He  considered  that  the  duty  of  the 
State  might  best  be  carried  out  by  regard- 
ing education  as  a  civil  duty,  and  leaving 
religious  instruction  to  be  communicated 
separately  by  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
denominations.  Taking  a  list  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  he  observed  that  in  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  educated  people  waa 
only  as  one  in  eleven;  Belgium,  one  in 
ten;  France,  one  in  ten;  Bohemia,  one  in 
eight;  Friesland  and  the  Tyrol,  one  in  six 
or  seven;  and  in  all  the  rest,  down  to  one 
in  four,  five,  and  six.  Thus,  England  ap- 
peared to  stand  in  the  position  of  having 
the  greatest  amount  of  ignorance  amongst 
her  people.  He  also  found  that  in 
Austria,  Bavaria,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  the  chil- 
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dren  of  different  sects  were  educated  toge- 
ther, whilst  io  this  country  they  were  se- 
parated; and  he  knew  well  that  in  the 
Church  of  England  schools,  they  would 
not  allow  the  child  of  dissenting  parents  to 
enter.  If  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
working  of  the  united  By  tern,  then  he  could 
understand  why  they  hesitated  to  adopt  it; 
hut  there  was  the  example  of  Ireland. 
When  he  was  in  Dublin,  he  visited  and 
examined  every  department  of  the  school 
of  the  Irish  Board  of  Education;  and  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  urged  against  it 
hy  many  divines  of  the  Irish  Church,  to 
him  (Mr.  Hume)  it  appeared  to  he  an  excel- 
lent institution,  conducted  in  admirable 
style,  and  productive  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  They  might  take  an  example 
nearer  home — in  Liverpool — where  parties 
who  objected  to  the  system  of  education 
adopted  there  subscribed  a  large  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  exclusive  Church 
of  England  system  of  education  estab- 
lished; but  in  the  end,  the  system  which 
had  proved  so  successful  in  Ireland  also 
triumphed  in  Liverpool.  But  the  obser- 
vations which  he  particularly  wished  to 
make  had  reference  to  the  estimate 
which  they  voted  the  other  night  of 
the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime.  It  amounted  to 
870,000Z.,  exclusive  of  the  immense  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  prisons.  He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  if  they  took  for  education  one- 
half  the  amount  which  was  at  present  ap- 
plied to  the  prosecution,  punishment,  and 
support  of  criminals,  they  should  see  the 
benefit  of  it  in  a  few  years,  and  would 
hove  the  sutisfuction  of  voting  #00,000/. 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  For  the 
sake  of  morals,  economy,  and  their  charac- 
ter us  a  Christian  people,  thev  "  t  to 
adopt  a  bold  measure  of  that  "e 

time   was   come    when    the 
ought  to  adopt  the  system  wl 
found  ho  advantageous  in  Ii 
triumphant  on  the  Contincn 
try  would  he  prepared  to  hu> 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme, 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  si.*, 
\k#-        Mr.»J.   STUART  admittcc 
was  one  of  the  most  important  huiv 
could  occupy  the  attention  of  the  . 
ture;    but  he  was  not  prepared  tc 
with  the  lion.  Member  who  had  jus 
down,  t)  Meet  of  education    - 

i  subject  of    M 


than  the  subject  of  education.  He  could 
not  see  that  all  the  difficulties  which  en- 
barrased  this  subject  had  been  removed; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  object  of  some 
hon.  Members  who  had  now  supported  the 
introduction  of  the  subject,  was  to  have  a 
fling  at  the  Established  Church.  He  would 
not  have  intruded  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  bnt  for  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  who,  de- 
parting from  the  subject  of  education,  en- 
tered on  the  question  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  courts  in  this  country, 
with  reference,  he  presumed,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  The  noble  Lord  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  statute  law 
recently  passed  on  this  subject,  giving 
most  extensive  powers.  [Viscount  Saxdox  : 
I  am.]  The  noble  Lord,  in  the  course  of 
his  sweeping  observation,  seemed  to  con* 
found  the  schools  which  were  the  subject 
of  endowment  with  those  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  bounty  of  Parliament.  [Vis- 
count Saxdox  was  not  aware  of  any  schools 
endowed  by  Parliament,  though  he  was 
of  schools  endowed  by  Royal  bounty.]  He 
referred  to  schools  aided  by  the  bounty  of 
Parliament,  and  that  bounty  descended  so 
low  that  the  University  of  London  was  the 
subject  of  a  grant,  and  he  as  a  taxpayer 
contributed  his  portion  towards  the  course 
of  education  carried  on  in  that  universitr. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  lawyers  would 
not,  with  few  exceptions,  assist  in  the 
amendment  of  the  law.  Now,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  were  ambitious  of  a  sent 
in  that  House;  but  he  entered  it  with  the 
hope,  that  as  an  humble  individual  he 
might  be  able,  from  any  knowledge  and 
practice  in  his  profession  that  he  ssMst 
have,  to  eonjnVaate  his  mite  in  assistant; 
towards  th^^^^nent  of  the  law.  Thai 
there  we  ^  Jbe  aunuaistiafasn  *f 

the  law  ijanjt  but  the  i 
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would  be  a  disgrace  to  this  country,  he  did 
not  put  them  into  a  course  of  inquiry  in 
that  House  ?  Sweeping  accusations  against 
courts  of  justice  and  lawyers  had  always 
been  made;  and  he  did  not  expect  that  the 
profession  of  the  law  would  be  a  popular 
profession,  or  that  that  court  in  particular 
to    which   he  had  the   houour  to  belong 
would  ever  be  popular,    or  liked  by   the 
great  body  of  the  vulgar.     When   a  case 
was  brought  before  that  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  justice  against  a  trust  which 
perhaps  for  twenty  years  had  been  abusing 
the  confidence  bestowed  on  it,  complicating 
accounts,  and  destroying  vouchers,  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  administration  of 
justice  in  such  a  case  could  be  otherwise 
than    a    long   and    excruciating  process  ? 
And  when  the  proceeding  resulted  in  the 
punishment  of  a  party  guilty  of  fraud,  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  Court  could  have 
the  good  will  of  that  party  ?     The  persons 
who  raised  the  outcry  against  the  Court 
were  the  parties  smarting  under  it;  those 
who  had  had  their   frauds  disclosed,  and 
were  compelled  to  make  amends.     From 
such  parties  he  did  not  expect  compliments 
towards  courts  of  justice  or  towards  law- 
yers.    He  should  like  to  know   whether 
there  was  any  member  of  the  profession 
whose  assistance  the  noble  Lord  had  in- 
voked towards  the  amendment  of  the  law, 
and  who    had    refused   it  1     It  was   very 
easy  to  call  for  improvements,  but  not  so 
easy  to  make  them.     Why,  there  was  now 
before  the   Houso  a  Bill,   the  effort  of  a 
society  of  gentlemen,  not  merely  lawyers, 
including,  as  he  believed,  thehon.  Member 
for  Dumfries  himself — the  Society  for  the 
Amendment  of  the    Law — and  that  Bill, 
which  had  passed  the  other  House,  was  an 
instance  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  any 
proceeding  for  the  more  effectual  adminis- 
tration   of  the   law.      It  was  a    Bill  for 
facilitating  the  conveyance  of  Real  Pro- 
perty— a    subject    which    seemed    simple 
enough;  but  that  Bill,  notwithstanding  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it,  was  such  a  mass 
of  absurdities  and  nonsense,  that  he  be- 
lieved no  one  in  that  House  would  stand 
up  and  take  charge  of  it;  he  had  in  vain 
asked  Members  of  the  Government  whe- 
ther they  acknowledged  it ;  he  should  like 
■I  know  whether   the   hon.   Member   for 
■vfries  would   take   charge   of  it.     It 
M  tend  so  to  invalidate  titles,  that  no 
*ho  valued  the  security  of  his  pro- 
*qght  to  take  a  conveyance  under  it. 
^•pect  to  the  law  as  to  cliaritable 
,  his  experience  led  him 
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to  say  that  they  could  be  dealt  with  very 
easily,  and,  as  he  believed,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate expense,  though  he  would  admit  he 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing accurately  and  exactly  what  that  ex- 
pense was.  He  was  not  prepared  at  pre- 
sent with  any  suggestion  for  putting  the 
administration  of  that  branch  of  the  law 
on  a  better  footing ;  perhaps  it  was  because 
he  felt  more  than  some  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty. 

"  But  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

He  hoped  the  quotation  might  be  used 
without  offence,  and  would  leave  these  few 
observations  to  the  kind  consideration  of 
the  noble  Lord. 

Viscount  SANDON  hoped  he  might 
explain.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
merited  so  severe  an  attack ;  he  knew  the 
poets  were  irate,  but  did  not  before  know 
that  the  lawyers  were  equally  so.  He  had 
not  impeached  the  general  purity  of  the 
courts  of  justice;  but  that  they  were  ex- 
cruciating in  their  processes  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  himself  allowed.  Long 
habit  probably  made  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  consider  that  excruciating  process 
necessary;  he  had  become  used  to  it  as 
inflicting  it;  but  those  who  were  retiring 
from  under  it  were  naturally  not  so  well 
content  with  it.  It  was  strange  to  hear  it 
treated  as  a  mark  of  a  vulgar  mind  to 
complain  of  the  process  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  tedious  and  expensive,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  in  question,  since  the 
very  highest  authorities  of  that  court  but 
a  few  days  since  had  confessed  that  it  was 
so.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  in- 
stance to  which  he  had  referred,  it  was  a 
simple  case,  where  it  was  desirable  to  make 
some  change  in  a  trust  for  the  advantage 
of  the  parties  concerned;  and,  on  inquiring 
of  a  solicitor  what  would  be  the  probable 
expense,  the  answer  certainly  was  that  it 
would  be  at  least  701. ;  and,  if  opposed,  he 
could  not  tell  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  HORSMAX  suggested  that  the 
system  of  school  inspection  might  be  bene- 
ficially carried  further  than  at  present;  not 
by  compulsion,  but  voluntarily.'}  Those 
schools  which  were  inspected,  and  had  re- 
ports of  their  condition  published  from  time 
to  time,  would  attract  the  greatest  share 
of  public  confidence,  and  in  that  way  the 
system  would  be  extended,  and  might  even 
be  made  to  include  the  public  schools.  Re- 
ports might  be  made  to  Parliament  annu- 
ally. It  was  a  remark  of  an  eminent  and 
intelligent  foreigner,  that  when  he  went 
2S 
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among  the  middle  classes  in  England,  and 
into  the  manufacturing  districts,  he  found 
the  men  better  educated  than  the  women ; 
but  when  he  went  among  the  aristocracy, 
he  generally  found  the  ladies  better  edu- 
cated than  the  gentlemen. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  think  it  will  be 
better  on  this  occasion  if  1  confine  myself 
to  a  very  few  observations,  because  there 
are  remarks  that  I  might  make  upon  par- 
ticular parts  of  this  subject  which  would 
rather  impede  the  progress  which  I  wish 
this  matter  to  make,  than  conduce  to  that 
end.  With  regard  to  the  remark  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  just  made,  and  which 
relates  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries,  I  certainly  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  repeating  the  assurance 
given  by  the  late  Prime  Minister,  and  de- 
claring that  I  think  it  right  that  in  every 
year  in  which  a  vote  for  education  is  asked, 
7  a  statement  should  be  made  of  the  progress 
of  education  during  the  year,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained,  before  that  vote 
is  called  for.  I  think  it  will  bo  the  means 
of  furthering  education  itself ;  and  I  think 
it  is  due  to  the  House,  to  enable  it  to  judge 
what  further  measures  are  fit.  With  re- 
spect to  other  parts  of  this  question,  I 
agree  very  much  with  what  is  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries;  but  I  own  I 
do  not  think  that  there  are  in  this  country 
the  facilities  which  he  says  arc  to  be  found 
in  other  countries,  and  which  are  found 
even  in  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  general  plan 
with  respect  to  education  is  the  extent  to 
which  voluntary  effort  has  already  proceed- 
ed. WhenM.  Guizot  began  the  improve- 
ment of  education  in  France,  he  had  a  law, 
enforced  by  despotic  authority,  establish- 
ing schools  according  to  a  certain  organ- 
ized plan  throughout  France.  When  the 
King  of  Prussia  promulgated  certain  laws 
with  respect  to  education,  he  had  r"n  <  1 
undisputed  authority,  with  respc 
subject,  to  promulgate  such 
thought  fit.  Those  wise  pert 
in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
passed  a  law  with  respect  U 
Scotland,  had  the  full  co- 
people  of  that  country,  the-  - 
religion;  and  no  doubt  tin 
formity  to  the  national  wil  .».. 
expressed,  and  unequivocal^  ">* 
law,  when  ♦-  d  the  Ac 
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Ir eland,  under  the  system  introduced  by 
Lord  Stanley.  But  with  respect  to  this 
country,  we  stand  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion. The  efforts  of  the  National  School 
Society  have  been  in  a  very  great  degree 
successful.  There  is  a  vast  number  of 
children  educated  in  the  schools  in  connex- 
ion with  that  society.  The  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  which  began  earlier 
than  the  National  Society,  has,  in  many 
places,  schools  in  connexion  with  it;  and 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Congregational  Dissenters, 
and  others,  have  shown  the  greatest  seal 
and  energy  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 
Now,  each  of  these  bodies  is  very  much  at- 
tached to  the  particular  model  which  it  has 
taken  for  itself.  They  adhere  very  closely 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  they 
have  thought  the  best;  they  are  proud, 
and  naturally  proud,  of  the  good  which 
they  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  of  the 
religious  light  which  they  have  admitted 
into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  of  the 
degree  in  which  they  have  removed  igno- 
rance in  the  large  towns  of  their  country. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  and  we  are  not 
to  be  at  all  surprised,  that  when  we  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  these  bodies,  and 
propose  an  alteration  of  their  schemes  and 
regulations,  we  should  find  considerable 
resistance,  and  jealousy  that  some  other 
religious  body,  or  some  other  society,  or 
the  State  itself,  wishes  to  interfere  with, 
perhaps  to  damage  or  to  destroy,  the  work 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  their  bene- 
volent labour  and  their  voluntary  gifts  to 
establish.  I  only  state  this  as  a  matter 
which  any  Government  or  any  Legislature 
is  bound  to  consider  in  dealing  with  this 
important  subject.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  must  state  that  I  have  been  for 
years,  and  am  now  still  more,  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  after  all  these 
efforts;  after  really  numbers  of  persons— 
clerprvmen  betaupng  to  the  Church,  Dis- 
»        rlf™         persons  in  high  station. 
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schools  would  be  an  advantage;  and,  above 
all,  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  the 
profession  of  schoolmaster  could  be  made 
more  honourable  and  more  lucrative  than 
it  is.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  pro- 
fession of  more  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity. At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  that  measures 
should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
to  give  additional  endowments  for  that  pur- 
pose :  I  think  it  requires  a  change  in  the 
opinions  of  society;  and  I  am  very  glad 
when  persons  like  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dumfries,  who  has  devoted  so 
much  time  and  attention  to  that  subject, 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it,  be 
cause  I  think  the  expressions  which  fall 
from  them  tend  to  lead  the  public  to  attach 
greater  importance  to  the  point.  My  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Sandon)  has  advert- 
ed to  a  very  important  subject  in  reference 
to  the  endowment  of  schools.  I  will  care- 
fully avoid  any  allusion  to  the  course  of  re- 
mark into  which  he  so  unfortunately  fell; 
but  I  will  say,  that  I  do  think  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  that  we  should  have  some 
means  of  making  the  large  sums  which 
have  been  given  to  endow  schools  more 
useful  than  they  are  at  present.  I  own  I 
cannot  carry  my  scruples  to  the  extent  to 
which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford  University  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  carries 
his,  when  he  says  that  if  there  is  a  school 
founded  for  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
there  is  nobody  who  learns  Greek  and  La- 
tin, and  the  school  is  entirely  useless  to 
the  community,  you  must  yet  keep  it  ac- 
cording to  the  very  letter  of  that  founda- 
tion, because  the  time  may  come  when 
there  may  be  persons  who  may  wish  their 
children  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
know  my  hon.  Friend's  habitual  reverence 
for  all  that  is  established  and  ancient;  but 
I  think  it  is  carrying  that  reverence  rather 
too  far,  when  he  says  that  he  would  not  in- 
terfere with  a  foundation  even  in  that  case. 
I  think  you  have  some  right  to  put  yourself 
in  the  place  of  a  founder  of  a  school  of  that 
kind;  and  to  ask,  supposing  that  a  person 
wished  to  found  a  school  at  this  time,  what 
would  be  the  terms  in  which  he  would 
make  the  grant  ?  I  can  well  conceive  that 
a*  person  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  books,  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  read  in  the  year  1580,  if  he  were 
"(formed  what  works  can  be  read  in  the 
■-*giish  tongue  in  the  year  1846,  would 
'  eonfine  the  teaching  to  Greek  and 
-*  fa  the  school  that  he  founded.  It  is 
*stial  to  read  Cicero;  but  if  a  child  is 


taught  to  read  Jeremy  Taylor,  I  do  not 
think  the  substitution  would  be  any  very 
great  loss.  Sir,  I  have  already  said,  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  much  into  this  subject 
now;  but  I  can  assure  the  House  that  it  is 
a  subject  to  which  I  shall  pay  the  most 
constant  attention;  and  1  do  trust,  that 
when  it  comes  before  the  House  again,  I 
may  have  some  statement  to  make  which 
will  show  that  the  pains  I  may  have  taken 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

MR.  BORTHWICK  considered  that 
mere  reading  and  writing  did  not  make  a 
good  man,  nor  scientific  acquirements  a 
moral  man.  He  wished  to  know  how  many 
Oxford  scholars  made  the  science  of  theo- 
logy a  study.  The  Member  for  Montrose, 
in  speaking  of  the  state  of  education  in  this 
country,  referred  to  the  amount  of  crime, 
and  contended  that  this  country  was  more 
steeped  in  crime  than  other  nations.  He 
denied  the  assertion.  In  England  there 
was  less  crime  than  in  France,  Spain,  or 
Portugal.  A  higher  tone  of  morality  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  than  was  to  be  found 
in  continental  nations.  Education  was 
everywhere  encouraged  here,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  parochial  education  in  particular 
redeemed  such  numbers  from  crime  as 
must  be  gratifying  to  those  who  promoted 
this  system.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had,  in  a  few  sentences,  disposed 
of  those  fallacies  which  had  of  late  been  so 
prominently  thrust  on  the  public;  namely, 
the  expediency  of  introducing  the  French 
system  into  this  country.  The  French 
system  might  do  for  France,  as  the  Prus- 
sian system  might  be  of  advantage  to 
Prussia;  but  neither  of  those  systems  could 
be  productive  of  any  good,  if  introduced 
into  England.  The  true  object  of  educa- 
tion was  not  to  make  men  learned,  but  to 
make  them  good  men  and  good  subjects. 
Education  wrongfully  imparted  had  only 
the  tendency  of  making  the  criminal  a 
more  clever  criminal. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  gave  his  meed  of 
approbation  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
statement  of  his  intentions  to  the  House. 
He  would,  however,  make  one  or  two  ob- 
servations on  that  portion  of  the  noble 
Lord's  remarks  which  appeared  to  convey 
his  opinion  that  schools  endowed  to  teach 
Greek  and  Latin  had  no  means  of  altering 
their  system.  He  would  remind  the  noble 
Lord  of  the  applicability  of  the  cy-pres 
principle  to  this  apparent  difficulty.  He 
must  enter  his  strong  protest  against  some 
of  the  observations  addressed  to  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
2S2 
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Ewart).  That  hon.  Member  had  drawn  a 
comparison  between  the  systems  and  state 
of  education  in  England  and  France,  and 
had  advocated  the  French  system  of  in- 
struction, in  preference  to  the  system  in 
force  in  this  country.  Now  if  any  one  was 
desirous  of  informing  himself  of  the  truo 
character  and  working  of  the  French  sys- 
tem, he  would  recommend  him  attentively 
to  peruse  a  work  by  M.  Cormenin,  which 
gave  such  a  full  exposure  of  the  system  as 
would  deter  him  from  desiring  to  see  it 
adopted  in  this  country.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible, considering  circumstances  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  French  profes- 
sorial chairs,  to  assimilate  the  French  witli 
the  English  system  of  instruction.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  kind  of  popular  argument 
that  was  constructed  out  of  and  founded 
upon  statistical  returns.  The  advocates 
of  the  French  system  constantly  told  them 
of  every  commune  in  Franco  possessing  its 
primary  and  secondary  educational  institu- 
tions ;  they  were  told  of  schools  appointed 
by  the  State,  and  Ministers  of  Public  In- 
struction responsible  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  All  this  doubtless  sounded 
very  well  on  paper;  but  tho  real  state  of 
educational  affairs  in  France  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  able  book  of  M.  Cormenin. 
IIo  should  deeply  regret  to  see  that  system 
on  which  our  Church,  and  our  charitable 
institutions  were  mainly  founded — the  sys- 
tem of  private  munificence — superseded  by 
the  French  system.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  see  those  splendid  private  efforts,  which 
wore  founded  on  private  virtue  and  self- 
denial,  give  place  to  tho  French  system  ; 
for  if  that  system  were  adopted,  the  same 
results  would  soon  be  witnessed  here  as 
were  now  witnessed  in  France. 

Dit.  B0WR1NG  was  surprised 
that  his  hon.  Friend's  remarks  1 
so   misunderstood  as  to   lead   ot 
Members  to  believe,  he   wished 
a  cheek  on  those  individual  effc 
conferred  so  much  honour  on  thl 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  despot* 
even  in  matters  of  education,  enft 
this  country  ;   and,  indeed,  he  thou^ 
peoplo  of  England  would  never  eonsi 
hand  over  their  educational  system  to 
species  of  despotism  wielded  by  a  Minis 
of  Instruction.  But  he  must  say,  that  vei 
little  ha«'  for  the  education  oi 

the   pe<  *v.     It  was  dis- 

graceful t  this  was 
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in  particular,  ought  to  be  investigated  in 
all  its  details.  lie  hoped  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  impair  the  freedom  ot  private 
munificence,  or  to  restrain  private  efforts  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  say,  he 
considered  the  State  was  bound  to  furnish. 
the  means  of  giving  the  people  a  better 
system  of  instruction  than  that  which  was 
now  to  be  found.  These  discussions  in 
Parliament  would  do  good.  They  would. 
tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  teacher,, 
and  to  cause  him  eventually  to  occupy  that 
position  in  the  public  mind  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  enjoy  at  present.  Nothing' 
could  be  more  satisfactory  to  him  than  to> 
find  that  the  Government  were  about  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the 
Votes,  he  saw  a  sum  of  100,0001.  was  to 
be  asked  for  the  use  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  Now,  he  did  not 
complain  of  this  vote;  but  if  no  other  hon. 
Member  took  up  the  subject,  he  should,  at 
the  proper  time,  ask  the  House  to  inquire 
whether  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  had  kept  faith  with  the  pnblie  ; 
and  to  ascertain  if  a  violation  on  their  pert 
of  the  terms  on  which  they  had  received 
the  public  money  had  not  occurred.  He 
did  hope  in  these  establishments  that  no 
religious  tests  would  hare  been  introduced. 
He  understood,  however,  that  some  of  the 
teachers  had  been  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  doctrines  they  held  were  not  ex- 
actly orthodox.  The  subject  was  one  that 
ought  to  be  investigated ;  and  he  feared, 
when  an  investigation  did  take  place,  the 
fact  would  be  as  he  suspected.  lie  hoped 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  directed  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  ESTCOURT,  as  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  Univi 
impossible  to  alb 
>ut  expressing 
»ne  which  l- 
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saw  his  neighbours  now  enjoying  an  im- 
proved means  of  education  in  consequence 
of  having  the  advantage  of  a  mistress  from 
one  of  the  training  schools.  He  had  been 
peculiarly  gratified  at  hearing  the  noble 
Member  for  Newark  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers state  their  views  on  education.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
country  would  derive  no  advantage  from 
making  men  good  scholars,  without  refer- 
ence to  moral  character.  He  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  teach  that 
system  which  made  men  good  men  and 
good  subjects,  rather  than  that  system 
which  sought  only  te  make  good  scholars. 
He  entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  establishments  for  training  masters, 
and  he  hoped  to  see  them  endowed  by  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  EWART,  in  explanation,  said  he 
never  uttered  any  wish  to  introduce  the 
French  system  into  this  country.  He  had 
only  said  that  the  French  system  of  train- 
ing masters  and  of  normal  schools  was  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  religion  should  be  left  entirely 
out  of  account.  Although  he  did  not  think 
it  was  advisable  to  have  religion  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  still  he  considered  that 
the  religion  inculcated  by  the  religious 
teachers  ought  to  form  part  of  the  system. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

EDUCATION— ENGLAND. 
On    the    Question,    that   100,000*.    be 
granted  for  Public  Education  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  extremely  desir- 
able that,  before  called  upon  to  vote  mo- 
ney for  this  object,  they  should  have  before 
them  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Votes  of  money  in  previous  years  had 
been  expended.  He  regretted  to  say  that, 
so  far,  the  practice  had  been  to  favour  the 
richer  and  to  neglect  the  poorer  districts. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  amount  required  ; 
he  only  hesitated  to  approve  of  the  mode  of 
application. 

Mr.  PARKER  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  details  which  he  asked 
for  were  to  be  found,  at  full  and  satisfac- 
tory length,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council. 

Mb.  WILLIAMS  considered  the  system 

^together  bad  of  Government,  before  it 

-*nced  money,   waiting  for    proofs   of 

^r  to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  those 

applied.     There  ought  to  be  an  in- 

■\  of  the       ans  of  providing  educa- 
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greatest  in  those    districts    which    were 
found  to  be  the  most  destitute. 

Dr.  B0WR1NG  wished  to  know  what 
proportion  of  the  money  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Society. 

Mr.  ACL  AND  could  not  answer  as  re- 
garded this  year.  Last  year  the  National 
Society  made  430  applications,  and  there 
were  granted  70,554J.,  the  whole  of  which 
was  accepted.  From  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Society  there  were  16  applications, 
and  the  grants  to  that  society  amounted  to 
20,5001.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
the  National  Society  was  most  anxious  for 
an  extension  of  education. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  made  a  somewhat  unfair  use 
of  the  question,  and  of  his  information. 
The  hon.  Member  desired  the  House,  ap- 
parently, to  understand  that,  among  the 
Dissenting  body  of  the  population,  the 
anxiety  for  a  better  and  more  comprehen- 
sive education  was  exceedingly  slight  ;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the 
principles  which  they  professed,  they  were 
precluded  almost  altogether  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  State  aid.  The  Dissen- 
ters were  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
right  and  not  politic  that  education  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and 
for  that  reason  they  rejected  the  assistance 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  which  the  professors  of  other 
religions  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  them- 
selves. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER could  not  see  that  anything  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Acland) 
to  justify  the  reproach  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him  ;  and  he  was  very  sure 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  the  last  man  in 
that  House  to  offer  an  insult  to  any  body 
of  men.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
than  the  good  feeling  which  had  that  even- 
ing marked  the  discussion,  on  whatever 
side  of  the  House  it  had  been  taken  up, 
on  this  subject ;  and  he  trusted  that  no- 
thing would  occur  to  yary  that  character- 
istic. He  agreed  entirely  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  in  thinking  it  expe- 
dient that  before  coming  to  this  Vote,  they 
should,  in  future,  have  before  them  that 
information  from  which  they  might  learn 
in  what  manner  and  where  the  money  was 
applied. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

EDUCATION— IRELAND. 
On  the  Question— the  sum  of  85,000/. 
required  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
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Ireland  to  issue  money  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Education, 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  wished,  without  seek- 
ing to  discuss  the  questions  of  education  in 
Ireland,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  urging 
on  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment the  expediency  of  doing  what  he 
would  call  common  justice  to  their  fellow 
subjects,  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
He  believed  that  no  body  of  men  were 
more  entitled  to  complain  of  the  system 
which  provided  for  public  education  ;  and 
what  they  had  demanded,  as  satisfaction 
and  as  justice,  was  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  as  members  of  the  National 
Society.  This  question  had  been  raised 
eighteen  months  ago ;  and  the  application, 
though  urged  by  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, was  by  the  then  Prime  Minister  re- 
jected. It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
were  members  of  one  united  Church ;  and, 
if  it  were  just  to  continue  in  Ireland  a  sys- 
tem of  education  from  which  that  Church 
derived  no  benefit,  yet,  at  any  rate,  they 
ought  to  be  placed,  in  their  applications  to 
the  Committee  of  Council,  on  the  same 
footing  as  their  brethren  in  England. 

Mb.  HUME  :  So  far  as  he  could  judge 
from  observation,  the  educational  system 
in  Ireland  was  administered  in  perfect  fair- 
ness ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  observe  much 
bitterness  of  feeling  excited  by  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  preventing  the  children 
over  whom  they  had  control  attending  the 
national  schools. 

Mil.  BORTHWICK  had  hoped  that  the 
contiguity  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose to  the  protectionist  benches  would 
have  imparted  a  little  more  liberality  than 
he  showed  on  this  occasion.  All  the  Church 
of  England  sought  was  equal  freedom  of 
educating  the  children  of  her  communion 
with  that  of  other  religious  denominations. 
As  far  as  the  religious  teaching  of  the  peo- 
ple was  concerned,  he  believed  that  the 
syatem  of  Sunday  schools  might  be  most 
profitably  and  entirely  superseded  by  means 
of  the  Church  itself. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  rose  to  support 
the  nppeal  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford.  lie  did 
not  nnk  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  any  pledge  on 
this  subject,  or  for  any  expression  of  opin- 
ion, but  bogged  him  to  take  into  his  con- 
sideration the  very  anomalous  and  unfair 
state  of  national  education  in  Ireland.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  ho  could  tell  tho 


Irish  people  that  they  had  the  lame  laws 
as  the  English,  when  the  very  first  Votes 
they  were  called  on  to  approve  of  showed 
that  the  system  of  education  was  quite 
different  in  the  two  countries.  In  England 
money  was  given  to  support  that  system 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  majority  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  or 
was  distributed  to  the  various  religious  bo- 
dies. In  Ireland  the  fact  was  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  whole  of  the  money  was  given 
to  support  a  system  of  education  against 
which  not  only  the  English  Church,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
protested.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
had,  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic 
terms,  admitted  that  the  claim  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  was  just,  fair,  and 
equitable.  How  could  that  be  called  a 
national  system  of  education  which  ex- 
cluded one-fourth  of  the  people  from  its 
advantages?  It  appeared  that  a  great 
number  of  the  people  were  educated  by 
a  system  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
National  Board.  But  the  House  said 
to  those  who  did  not  approve  of  this 
system,  "  Wo  will  not  educate  jour  chil- 
dren at  all,  unless  you  approve  of  that 
system  which  has  been  established  by  us 
in  our  wisdom  within  the  last  few  years." 
When  he  read  of  the  addresses  and  depu- 
tations which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Government  by  a  large  portion  of  the  intel- 
ligent people  of  Ireland,  he  thought  their 
opinions  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
Indeed,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  waj 
in  which  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
treated  those  appeals  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  present 
day.  Thinking  that  liberty  of  conscience 
should  be  respected,  and  that  the  minds  of 
tho  Irish  people  should  not  be  alienated 
from  this  country  by  disregard  of  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  he  would  press  on 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  listening  to  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  him. 

Mr.  G.  A.  HAMILTON  said,  he  ad- 
mired so  much  the  temperate  and  conci- 
liatory tone  of  the  speeches  which  the 
noblo  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  made,  both  on  the  present  and  on  the 
preceding  evening,  that  although  he  felt 
very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  nsrinasl 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  he  had  de- 
termined not  to  oner  a  single  remark  on 
the  voto  before  the  Committee  which  could 
excite  an  angry  or  irritating  discussion* 
He  agreed  most  fully  with  the  noble  Lstd 
in  tho  opinion  he  I 
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that  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  an  object 
of  such  prominent  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  it  outweighed  every  other 
question  affecting  that  country,  however 
important;  and  he  also  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  thinking,  that  with  a  view 
to  that  improvement,  it  was  most  desirable 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discussion 
of  any  topics  involving  party  differences  in 
Ireland.  Acting  on  that  principle,  he 
would  not  even  now  be  tempted  by  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose,  to  depart  from  the 
course  he  had  prescribed  for  himself,  and 
would  not  therefore  enter  at  all  into  the 
question  of  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. But  he  must  say,  in  consequence  of 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
if  the  Protestant  Clergy  and  gentry  of 
Ireland  objected  to  that  system,  and  did 
not  lend  their  sanction  in  promoting  it,  it 
was  because,  in  their  opinion,  there  was  a 
principle  of  vital  importance  involved  in  it, 
to  which  they  could  not  conscientiously 
subscribe,  and  which  presented  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  their  giving  their  adhesion 
to  it.  He  would  join  in  the  appeal  made  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  his  hon.  Friend  near  him,  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
supported  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Newark  ;  and  he  confidently  believed  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  would  give  his  mind  to 
the  subject,  before  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament he  would  find  that  without  any 
infringement  upon  what  might  now  be  con- 
sidered the  settled  principles  of  the  na- 
tional system,  this  irritating  question 
might  be  settled  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  his  hon.  Friend  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  LABOUCIIERE  had  no  intention 
of  speaking  at  any  length  on  the  question, 
and  only  rose  lest  his  silence  should  be 
misinterpreted,  and  lest  any  one  might 
suppose  that  he,  as  a  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  entertained  the  small- 
est doubt  of  the  duty  which  was  imposed 
on  them  of  maintaining  and  supporting 
that  principle  on  which  the  national  system 
of  education  in  Ireland  had  been  founded. 
There  were  no  circumstances  connected 
with  that  country  which  inspired  him  with 
greater  hope  and  pleasure  than  the  belief 
that,  owing  to  the  instrumentality  of  that 
system,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  an  education  which 
many  other  countries,  more  fortunately 
situated  in  other  respects,  did  not  partici- 
pate.    He  thought  it  was  full  of  hope  for 


her  friends  that  the  youth  of  that  country 
were  being  trained  up  in  habits  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  of  which  he  believed 
the  most  incalculable  advantages  would  be 
found  in  time.  The  system  had  been 
wisely  introduced,  had,  as  he  believed, 
worked  excellently  well,  and  was  receiving 
less  opposition  every  day. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  declared  that  it  was 
only  doing  him  justice  to  say  that  he  had 
carefully  abstained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  national  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  He  had  urged  on  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
giving  to  those  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  lived  in  Ireland  the  benefit 
of  a  common  share  in  national  education 
on  principles  on  which  they  could  accept 
it.  Whatever  might  be  his  feelings  on 
the  subject,  he  did  not  say  anything  in  re- 
ference to  the  merits  of  the  national  sys- 
tem itself,  and  the  hon.  Member  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  misunderstood  him  if  he 
thought  so. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

On  the  Question  that  5,3812.  be  granted 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  School  of 
Design  in  London  and  the  other  Schools 
throughout  the  Kingdom  connected  with 
it, 

Mr.  EWART  took  occasion  to  point 
out  room  for  improvement  in  the  existing 
system.  He  thought  that  the  provinces 
should  find  their  own  schools  of  design, 
receiving  whatever  assistance  might  be 
necessary  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  HUME  suggested  that  the  surplus 
of  the  sums  received  for  registering  de- 
signs, which  appeared  by  the  report  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  to  amount 
to  9,0002.  might  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  schools  of  design. 

Dr.  BOWRING  thought  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  establish  some  tribunal  to 
decide  on  the  copyright  of  designs,  and 
would  recommend  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Franco  in  this  respect.  He  be- 
lieved the  establishment  of  the  councils  of 
prud'  hommes  had  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  contribute  to  their  excellence  in  this 
branch  of  art. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  hoped  there  would 
be  some  limit  to  the  system  of  following 
the  laws  of  France,  which  was  so  often 
urged  on  them.  He  could  not  see  why  the 
tribunals  which  decided  all  other  matters 
in  this  country  could  not  decide  on  the 
copyright  of  designs  also* 
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Mr.  HEATHCOTE  was  understood  to 
say  that  the  property  of  all  the  designs 
which  had  ever  been  registered  would  not 
cover  the  expenses  of  one  single  case  in 
the  existing  tribunals.  As  to  the  Regis- 
tration Act  itself,  no  one  knew  how  it 
worked,  or  what  service  it  was  of,  and  it 
was  therefore  evident  it  could  not  last  very 
long. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

BELFAST  ACADEMY. 

On  the  Motion  for  2,6001.  towards  de- 
fraying the  charge  of  the  Royal  Belfast 
Academical  Institution, 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  on  what 
ground  there  had  been  an  increase  in  this 
vote  of  5001.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
any  application  had  been  made  for  this 
grant  for  biblical  instruction  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  this  in- 
creased sum  was  for  four  professors  of 
divinity  in  the  institution  in  Belfast,  each 
receiving  1251.  When  the  Irish  Colleges 
Bill  passed  last  year,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  sufficient 
provision  did  not  exist  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  those  who  were  intended  for  the 
priesthood  of  the  Orthodox  Presbyterians. 
A  deputation  had  waited  upon  him  upon 
the  subject,  composed  of  the  moderator  and 
four  eminent  clergymen,  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  a  grant.  It 
was  considered  by  the  Government  that  it 
was  only  fair  that  something  should  be 
done  for  training  the  priesthood  of  such  a 
numerous  body  as  this  class  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently this  small  grant  was  made. 

Mu.'LABOUCIIERE  said,  he  felt  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  he  had  not  the  advantage  which 
was  possessed  by  the  right  lion.  Gentleman 
opposite  of  having  fully  entered  into  the 
case,  for  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  knew  no- 
thing of  it  except  from  what  he  had  heard. 
There  was  no  question  of  principle  involved 
in  it;  but  he  certainly  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  there  would  have  been  an  advan- 
tage in  postponing  this  arrangement  until 
the  Queen's  College,  which  was  now  found- 
ed in  the  town  of  Belfast,  had  heen  <      b- 
lished.     However,  as  those  pr<  * 
connected  with  such  a  body  pi 
Urians  of  the  north  of  Irr 
certainly  be  very  sorry  to 
that  could  in  tho  slightest 
cd  hostile  to  them;  au<? 


been  brought  forward  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  late  Government,  who  had  evidently 
gone  into  the  subject,  he  should  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  support  the  resolution.  This, 
it  should  be  recollected,  was  an  annual 
vote.  The  question  would  be  brought 
forward  again  in  the  Estimates  of  next  year, 
and  the  House  would  then,  if  it  thought 
proper,  have  an  opportunity  of  reconsider- 
ing the  item. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

On  the  Question  that  3,3902.  be  granted 
for  the  National  Gallery, 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  objected  to  an  item 
of  6301.,  being  tho  price  of  a  portrait  pur* 
chased  for  the  National  Gallery  as  a  pro- 
duction of  Hans  Holbein.  No  man  who 
knew  anything  of  art  would  say  that  it  was. 
The  purchase  had  been  made  under  an  er- 
roneous impression,  though  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  was  understood  to  hare  had  a> 
part  in  the  matter. 

Tho  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  in  this  case  a  decep- 
tion had  no  doubt  been  successfully  prac- 
tised. Hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
sum  might  be  recovered  from  the  vendor; 
but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  resist 
the  claim. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  if  there 
had  been  a  recommendation  in  writing  to 
purchase  the  picture.  If  not,  he  trusted 
this  would  be  a  warning  in  future  that  no 
such  purchase  should  take  place  without  a 
written  recommendation. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  stated,  that  for  many 
years  he  had  been  one  of  tho  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery.  It  was  very  easy 
for  the  lion.  Member  for  Evesham  (Mr. 
Borthwick),  in  the  absence  of  the  right 
lion.  Member  for  Tarn  worth  (Sir  R.  Peel). 
to  speak  contemptuously,  and  it  was  very 
safe.  It  was  necessary  to  tell  the  hon. 
Member  for  Evesham  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tarn  worth,  though  a  trustee, 
had,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  had 
other  avocations,  which  materially  inter- 
fered with  his  attendance.  The  trustees 
were  in  this  instance  deceived  They  em* 
ployed  *~^l*  in  whom  they  < 
and  tr  oomnltrirt  in  tho  ] 
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which  prevented  the  trustees  from  seeking 
redress.  Though  not  judges  of  pictures, 
they  were  judges  of  the  expense  of  litiga- 
tion; and  they  thought  it  better  to  advise 
Parliament  to  pay  tho  price  rather  than 
seek  redress  with  a  clear  case  in  a  court 
of  law. 

Mit.  BORTHWICK  explained.  He  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  assent  to  a  vote  of 
(j'M)l.  for  a  picture  which  he  would  venturo 
to  say  no  one  could  now  be  got  to  give  301. 
for.  lie  thought  he  had  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  comment  on  the  praise  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  had  given  to  the  work. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  begged  to  re- 
mark, that  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  a  regulation  had  been  made, 
by  which  there  would  be  placed  on  record 
the  opinions  of  accomplished  and  compe- 
tent judges  on  any  work  of  art  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  National  Gallery  before 
any  future  purchase  was  made. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

On  the  Question  that  30,000Z.  be  grant- 
ed to  defray  the  charge  of  the  Government 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  called  attention  to  a 
paper  recently  printed,  giving  an  account 
of  the  conduct  of  tho  prisoners  sent  out  to 
New  Zealand  from  Parkhurst,  from  which 
the  House  might  sec  what  had  been  the 
good  effects  of  the  large  expenditure  upon 
those  criminals.  The  conduct  of  the  boys 
was  described  in  a  letter  from  a  missionary 
as  being  of  the  worst  land.  He  should 
like  to  know  to  what  purpose  the  Bills 
to  the  amount  of  21,134J.  were  to  be  ap- 
plied ? 

Mr.  G.  W.  HOPE  said,  that  although 
the  vote  was  not  framed  when  he  left 
office,  he  believed  this  sum  was  put  down 
to  make  up  the  round  sum  of  30,000Z. 
This  increased  expenditure  was  necessary, 
to  give  Governor  Grey  the  chance  of  re- 
trieving the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  It  was 
absolutely  requisite  he  should  have  funds 
provided  on  which  he  could  draw  in  the 
first  instance.  The  House  might  safely 
leave  Governor  Grey  a  discretion  as  to  tho 
amount  of  the  draughts  he  should  draw  on 
the  credit  now  given,  as  from  his  previous 
career  there  was  no  doubt  bo  would  jus- 
tify the  confidence  Parliament  might  place 
in  him. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  ask  whether, 
when  a  colonial  Governor  committed  this 
wrantry  to  a  large  expenditure  of  money, 


any  inquiry  was  instituted  into  his  conduct 
by  the  Colonial  Department.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  any  person  sent  out  as  the  Go- 
vernor of  a  Colony  might  expend  what 
money  he  pleased  without  being  called  to 
account.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
Captain  Fitzroy  had  returned  to  this  coun- 
try; and,  if  so,  whether  his  conduct  while 
he  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand  had  been 
inquired  into  ?  He  considered  that,  when 
Captain  Fitzroy  arrived  here,  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  should  immediately  be  appointed  to 
investigate  his  conduct.  He  believed  that 
Captain  Fitzroy  had  been  influenced  by 
good  intentions;  but  such  an  inquiry  as  he 
suggested  might  prevent  other  persons  who 
held  similar  appointments  from  acting  in 
the  same  manner. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  when  tho 
appointment  of  Governor  of  New  Zealand 
was  offered  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  that  gallant 
officer  held  a  permanent  public  appointment 
in  this  country,  and  had  discharged  his  du- 
ties most  satisfactorily.  He  believed  that 
Captain  Fitzroy  had  been  influenced  in  ac- 
cepting the  government  of  New  Zealand 
by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  Colony,  and  that 
he  had  acted  with  the  best  motives;  but  he 
had  been  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
and  he  had  certainly  acted  in  defiance  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  generally  re- 
ceived maxims  of  colonial  government, 
though  he  had  no  doubt  from  a  desire  to 
benefit  the  public  service.  He  considered 
that  Captain  Fitzroy  had  committed  grave 
errors,  and  the  consequence  of  his  conduct 
had  been  most  serious;  but  that  gallant 
officer  had  himself  been  the  loser  by  those 
errors,  both  in  interest  and  reputation. 
Captain  Fitzroy  had  been  recalled  by  the 
Government  who  had  appointed  him ;  and 
he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  really  thought  that 
enough  had  been  done  in  tho  matter.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  institute  any  further 
iniquiry  on  the  subject. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  thanked  the  noble  Lord 
for  having  formed  so  generous,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  just,  an  estimate  of  Captain 
Fitzroy 's  motives.  Whether  that  gentle- 
man had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  his 
mode  of  policy  was  another  question;  but 
that  he  was  actuated  by  motives  the  purest 
and  the  most  honourable  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed for  one  instant.  He  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  suffered  very  severely. 

Mb.  G.  W.  HOPE  said,  that  Captain 
Fitzroy  abandoned  an  appointment  in  this 
country  worth  900J.  a  year,  and  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  in  order  to  accept  the  gover- 
norship of  New  Zealand  at  a  salary  of 
1,200/.  a  year.    When  the  expenses  of 
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proceeding  to  such  a  distant  Colony  were 
considered,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  Captain  Fitzroy 
must  have  been  an  actual  loser,  even  if  he 
had  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  for 
a  longer  period.  lie  believed  that  Captain 
Fitzroy  was  principally  influenced,  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  appointment,  by  a  desire 
to  promote  the  civilization  and  welfare  of  the 
aborigines;  and  the  injury  to  the  high  pro- 
fessional reputation  he  had  long  maintained, 
which  resulted  from  his  recall,  was  in  itself 
as  heavy  a  sacrifice  as  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion could  bo  called  upon  to  bear.  He 
could  name  other  persons  who  had  occupied 
similar  stations,  and  who  had  fallen  into 
similar  errors,  who  were  still  suffering  most 
severely  from  the  consequences  of  those 
errors,  though  they  had  not  been  called  to 
any  pecuniary  account. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  observed,  that  this 
question  seemed  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
pecuniary  matter;  but  it  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten that  through  the  imbecility  and 
total  incompetency  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony  had  been  sacrificed.  If  no 
inquiry  was  instituted  into  his  proceedings, 
they  would  hold  out  encouragement  to  si- 
milar misconduct  in  future. 

Mr.  G.  W.  HOPE,  in  justice  to  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy,  must  state  that  the  loss  of 
life  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred, 
took  place  three  months  before  the  gallant 
Captain  arrived  in  the  Colony. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

CAPTURED  NEGROES. 

On  the  Question  that  20,000/.  be  grant- 
ed for  the  expenses  of  Captured  Negroes, 

Mr.  HUME  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  unnecessary,  and  the 
system  only  led  to  a  waste  of  human  life. 

Viscount  PALME11ST0N  said. 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
thods  used  to  put  down  or  din? 
Slave  Trade  had  been  attended 
iicial  effects.     From  an  accoun 
tlcnian,  it  appeared  that  during 
three  or  four  years,   which  h- 
Brazil,  the  price  of  slaves  ha« 
derably,  which  was  evidently  t 
of  the  interruption  of  the  slaw 
result  was  not  only  a  great   Ur- 
the  number  of  the  victims  of 
Trade  carried  over  to  America, 
the  conditio  *laves  in  tht 

had    bee?  roved,    - 

owners  ot  o 

additional 


of  procuring  fresh  slaves,  had  begun  to 
treat  their  slaves  with  greater  Vinrinosi. 
Consequently,  the  condition  of  every  slave 
in  the  Brazilian  Empire  had  essentially  im- 
proved from  the  mode  adopted  by  this 
country  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  Therefore,  from  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  it  was  his  belief  that  there 
was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  negroes 
carried  to  America,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  America. 
[Mr.  Hume  :  What  is  the  opinion  of  naval 
officers  ?]  He  could  inform  the  hon. 
Member  that  a  very  able  officer,  who  had 
been  some  years  employed  on  the  African 
station,  had  assured  him,  when  out  of 
office,  and  when  therefore  there  waa  no 
motive  to  say  anything  flattering  to  him, 
that  if  the  system  pursued  when  he  waa  in 
office  had  been  continued  for  two  yean 
longer,  he  verily  believed  that  the  Slave 
Trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  would  have 
been  entirely  put  an  end  to. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  that  state- 
ment was  a  compliment  to  him;  and  he 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  given  credit 
to  it. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said;  that 
what  the  officer  meant  was,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  naval  interruption,  in  pursuance  of 
treaties  connected  with  the  right  of  search 
and  operations  on  shore,  would  have  been 
so  effective  that  the  Slave  Trade  would  have 
been  put  down  entirely. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  said,  that  while 
admitting  that  the  number  of  slaves  car- 
ried to  America  might  have  dimi«i»l|^ 
he  believed  that  the  number  taken  from 
Africa  had  increased,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  slaves  dying  on  the  passage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  horrible  treatment  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

A  sooure  PALMBRSTON 
ed    at  the  mi 
Af    ai*4     1"e"l»  was  considerably 
ha-  wMb.    The  Porta- 
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similar  agreements  with  the  chiefs  all  along 
the  coast,  it  was  obvious  that  that  would 
go  a  great  way  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  July  20,  1846. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills.— Is-   New  Zealand  Loan. 
2*    Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses. 

Petitions  Prkhbntkd.  By  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  from 
Bristol,  and  a  great  number  of  other  places,  against  the 
Union  of  Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the 
Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester. 

ST.  ASAPH  AND  BANGOR  AND  MAN- 
CHESTER DIOCESES  BELL. 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill  heing  read, 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  (who  was  imper- 
fectly heard),  said  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention, on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
into  any  long  statistical  statement.  He 
had  trespassed  too  often  on  former  occa- 
sions to  render  it  desirable  to  address  their 
Lordships  at  greater  length  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  question  distinctly  be- 
fore them.  He  would  therefore  at  once 
bring  to  their  Lordships'  notice  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  application 
was  made.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  in  the  year  1835  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Amongst  other  topics 
which  occupied  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  was  a  project  of  establish- 
ing a  bishopric  of  Manchester,  and  in  con- 
nexion therewith  of  uniting  the  two  sees 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  The  reason 
given  for  that  union  was  an  objection  exist- 
ing on  the  part  of  certain  persons  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  episcopacy  of  the  Establish- 
ment. The  union  of  the  two  old  sees  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  was  not  a  popu- 
lar question,  and  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  it  palatable,  that  some  con- 
sideration should  be  held  out  as  an  induce- 
ment to  accede  to  it.  The  inducement 
held  out  was  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing in  the  great  and  powerful  district  of 
Manchester,  and  other  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, the  immediate  superintendence  of 
-  bishop.  Their  Lordships  acquiesced  in 
**"  importance  and  justice  of  such  a  pro- 
-■•ng;  but  the  dcprival  of  one  of  their 
<^8  was  not  very  popular  with  the 
i*f    the   Principality.      Both    the 


bishops  were  highly  respected;  and  it  was 
deeply  regretted  that  they  would  not  have 
successors.  The  Commissioners  felt  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
destruction  of  the  see,  and  qualify  the 
evil  thus  inflicted,  to  hold  out  some  bonus 
to  the  Principality ;  and  therefore  their 
first  report  recommended  that  when  the 
sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  were  united, 
the  surplus  income  should  be  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  smaller  benefices. 
He  felt  ho  was  now  introducing  the  sub- 
ject to  their  Lordships'  notice  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  than  heretofore ;  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  his  late  Colleagues  had  been 
succeeded  in  the  Government  by  the  no- 
ble Marquess  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  asked 
those  noble  Lords,  in  the  station  in  which 
they  stood,  to  do  justice  to  his  country- 
men and  his  Church,  in  consequence  of 
the  alterations  made  in  the  second  report 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  which  they 
had  made  themselves  a  party.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  Marquess,  and  asked 
him,  if  a  case  of  a  similar  character  as 
this  occurred  to  him  in  private  life,  how  he 
would  act  ?  If  the  noble  Marquess  had 
obtained  power  over  a  property  upon  the 
promise  of  certain  considerations,  whether 
he  would,  after  having  gained  possession 
of  the  property,  first  decline  to  perform 
the  conditions,  and  insist  upon  retaining 
the  property  for  which  he  had  refused  the 
consideration  ?  He  should  like  to  see  how 
a  person  who  presumed  to  suggest  such  a 
course  would  be  dealt  with  in  Lansdowne 
House — whether  he  would  not  have  the 
alternative,  and  but  short  time  for  delibe- 
ration, submitted  to  him,  of  taking  him- 
self off  either  by  the  door  or  the  window  ? 
His  countrymen  were  the  parties  who  felt 
that  they  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with 
in  respect  to  this  measure,  and  com- 
plained of  the  considerations  entered  into 
with  them  having  been  withheld.  On 
the  part  of  his  poor  countrymen  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  bring  forward  the 
present  proposition,  in  the  hope  that  that 
consideration  would  be  given  to  it  which 
that  House  of  Parliament  invariably  gave 
to  questions  of  property  such  as  this 
was  when  weakness  appealed  to  their 
justice.  He  knew  no  better  way  of  bring- 
ing the  case  before  their  Lordships  than  by 
reading  a  petition  which  he  had  the  honour 
early  in  these  proceedings  to  present  and 
read  to>  the  House,  which  petition  embo- 
died in  eloquent  language  the  case  of  his 
countrymen  and  their  Church.  The  petition. 
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emanated  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  was  as  follows  :— 

"That  your  petitioners  will  ever  most  grate- 
fully remember  the  powerful  co-operation  and  the 
generous  support  which,  in  tliat  arduous  struggle, 
they  received  from  the  universities,  the  various 
chapters,  archdeaconries,  and  numerous  bodies  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  England  and  Wales,  in  ad- 
vocating their  cause  with  your  right  honourable 
House;  and  still  more  do   your  petitioners  fed 
impressed  with  gratitude  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their   gracious  compliance 
with   the  earnest  prayers  of  the   Manx  people- 
That  your  petitioners  feel  in  a  peculiar  manner  the, 
affinity    between   the   sees   of  Sodor  and   Man> 
of  St.  Asaph  and   of   Bangor   (I  entreat  your 
Lordships'   particular  attention  to  the  following 
sentences) — all  bishoprics  of  independent  States 
for  many  centuries  previously  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Principality  of  Wales  being  incorporated 
in  the  British  dominions — all  in  the  earliest  time 
endowed  with  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
several  churches  within  their  respective  diocese; 
— all  amid  the  revolutions  of  succeeding  ages,  thai 
change  of  dynasties,  and  the  reformation  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  preserved  unimpaired  by  the! 
storms  of  time  or  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  arbi- 
trary power  ; — and  all  having  poor,  scattered  po- 
pulations, requiring  the  entire  care  and  attention 
of  the  most  zealous  bishop.     With  these  recol* 
lections,  your   petitioners  feel  themselves  called 
upon  as  fellow  Christians  to  return  good  for  good, 
sympathy  for  sympathy,  and  most  respectfully  to 
express  their  earnest  hope  to  your  honourable  House 
that  these  two  most  interesting  remains  of  the 
episcopacy  of  former  days,   which  ages  of  barba- 
rism, of  war,  and  of  revolution  have  spared,  may 
not,  in  these  enlightened  times,  be  sacrificed  to 
the  expediency  of  measures  which,  however  other-  j 
wise  important,  they  beg  leave  most  respectfully 
to  express  their  hope,  may  by  other  means  be  at- 
tained.    That  the  ancient  revenues  of  these  sees 
may  not  be  diverted  from  their  legitimate  object 
to  assist  in  founding  another  see  in  a  district  un- 
connected with  their  own,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  North  Wales,  by  the  blessing  of  Pivine 
Providence,  and  through   the    wisdom    and  the 
ju.stice  of  Parliament,  for  all  time  yet  to  come 
may  be  permitted  to  retain  unchanged  the  incal- 
culable advantages  of  their  present  Episcopal  Es- 
tablishment ;  and  each  see  to  continue  to  possess 
a  separate  resident  Bishop  to  preside  over  their 
churches,  and  personally  to  superintend  and  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
people  ;    and  that  at  a   time  when   it  har 
deemed   ex|>edient  by  the  (lovernment, 
tioncd  by  the    Crown,  to  consecrate   Pi 
all  the  widely-extended  Colonies  of  the 
in  the  four  <|iiartcrs  of  the  globe,  and  e 
more  recently  discovered  shores  of  Aust 
whilst  the  rapidly  augmenting   jM»pulat: 
British  Isles  would  appear  likewise  to  » 
augmentation  of  episcopal  su]»erintende. 
petitioners  would   willingly   hojie    that   i. 
Mep  in  this  great  work  will  not  be  connects 
the  extinction  of  one  of  the  very  ancient  b 
rics  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  Uritain.'' 

The  noble  Karl  then  proceeded  to  refer 
the  petitions  h'  "icnted  that  evening 

from   Glonc  uchestcr,  and 

other  plac<  *      uncon- 


stitutional power  with  which  the 
astical  Commissioners  had  been  invested, 
which  gave  to  their  fiat  the  effect  of  en 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprived  his  countrymen  of  those  means  of 
resisting  an  arbitrary  measure  in  the  Tari- 
ous  stages  of  its    progress   through  the 
House  of  Parliament,  which  the  usage  of 
Parliament  gave  to  all  whose  rights  and 
|  privileges  were  interfered  with  by  its  au- 
thority.    With  respect  to  the  union  of  the 
two  sees,  he  would  affirm  that  the  measure 
of  which  ho  complained  would  never  have 
been  carried,  if  it  had  been  obliged  to  stand 
the  test  of  discussion  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  instead  of  being  silently  established 
by  Order  in  Council.     Ho  would  now  take 
leave  to  read  to  their  Lordships  an  address 
to  himself  from  the  incumbents  of  livings 
under  200*.  per  .annum  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Montgomery.     It  was  in  reply  to 
a  request  from  himself  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  express  their  opinions   of  the 
respective    measures    proposed    by   Lord 
Monteagle  and  himself.     The  address  did 
honour  to  the  poor  but  exemplary  men  from 
whom  it  emanated.    He  (Lord  Powis)  was 
proud  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  calling 
himself  their  countryman  : — 

"  TO   TUX   RIOIIT   HOJf.   Til*   KARL  OP  POW»t  «.«. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship— We,  the  under- 
igned  incumbents  of  small  benefices  in  the  diocese 
•f  St.  Asaph,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Lord- 
hip  with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the 
tcalous  efforts  in  which  your  Lordship  it  so  nobly 
\ persevering  to  recuo  the  Church  in  North  Wales 
rum  the  reckless  spoliation  with  which  it  is 
threatened. 

44  Your  Lordship  has  announced  a  desire  in 
your  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph,  •  That  the  opiniun 


of  the  clergy  of  tho  North  Wales  dioceses  should 

be  distinctly  expressed  in  respect  of  Lord  Mont- 

igle's  and  your  own  course  of  proceeding.' 

"  We,  therefore,  as  humble  Members  of  that 

Uody,  lose  no  timu  in  renpondlac  ■*»  thi»  appeal  by 

taking  public  uur  eiuphatat  4s^a*PMs*tJ  thai  we 

indignantly  njpndJaJaJBffjaw  thpofht  of  within* 

to  avail  oQr?i<lve*^B^lM  Sth  tisfMsfclcsi  of  iJh 

Jopal  revcniK  ^^VfcMgteterf  by  Lord 
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These  were  amongst  the  many  reasons 
which  justified  him  in  again  pressing  this 
subject  upon  their  Lordships'  notice.  He 
begged  to  remind  their  Lordships  that 
of  the  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  union  of  the 
sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  no  less  than 
throe  of  them,  men  of  weight  and  authority 
with  their  Lordships,  had  avowedly  changed 
their  opinions  upon  the  subject — the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Mr. 
Williams  Wynn,  another  highly  respect- 
able Member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission. He  believed  there  never  was  a 
case  in  which  the  right  rev.  Bench  had 
given  their  opinion  more  decidedly  than 
they  had  as  to  the  impropriety  of  the 
union  of  these  sees.  The  clergy  almost 
universally  were  opposed  to  the  measure, 
and  he  thought  he  had  said  quite  enough 
to  justify  the  course  he  had  taken  in 
asking  their  Lordships  to  assent  to  a  repeal 
of  those  portions  of  the  6th  and  7th  of 
William  the  Fourth  to  which  he  objected. 
Tho  transfer  of  the  noble  Marquess  and  his 
Friends  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the 
other,  might  not,  perhaps,  be  attributable 
wholly  to  the  course  the  late  Government 
had  pursued  with  regard  to  the  union  of  those 
sees  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  the  opposition 
of  the  late  Government  had  created  a  feel- 
ing which  had  had  its  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  results  which  they  now  wit- 
nessed. The  noble  Earl  then  referred  to 
the  petition  that  had  been  presented  from 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph  against  the 
union  of  those  sees  : — 

JTXTRACT  FROM  TIIE  PETITION  OF  THE  DEAX  AXD 
CHAPTER  AND  ARCI1DEACOHS  AND  CLERGY  OP  THE 
DIOCESE    OF    ST.    ASAPH. 

*•  Your  petitioners  fondly  hope  that  the  same 
period  in  which  the  peculiar  claims  and  feelings 
<it"  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  island  have  re- 
ceived additional  proofs  of  liberality,  may  not 
'witness  the  violation  of  the  most  ancient  and 
valued  institutions  of  the  Church  in  Great 
i*ritain. 

"  Your  petitioners  ask  not  for  any  accession  of 
income  or  augmentation  of  honours  ;  but  they 
re>peet fully  deprecate  the  extinction  in  their  own 
di>trict  of  that  apostolical  office  the  benefits  of 
which  your  wisdom  has  lately  extended  to  our 
most  distant  Colonies  ;  they  humbly  pray  that  the 
primitive  Church  of  their  forefathers  may  not  be 
weakened  in  its  day  of  adversity,  and  that  the 
efficient  superintendence  which  can  alone  meet  the 
.growing  exigencies  of  their  country  may  be  pre- 
served unimpaired,  a  monument  of  the  Legisla- 
ture's gracious  care  for  the  Church,  and  a  secu- 
Hj  for  the  religious  welfare  of  all  future  gene- 


Tour  petitioners  further  declare  that  their 
\Jsct  is  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the 


Church,  and  practically  to  enforce  those  doctrines 
which  were  embodied  by  her  venerable  reformers 
in  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies  ;  and  they 
are  anxious  to  record  their  conviction  that  no 
presumed  advantage  from  the  problematical  in- 
crease to  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  can 
in  any  way  compensate  the  interests  of  religion 
in  North  Wales  for  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  our  spiritual  overseers." 

It  was  signed  by  160  or  170  clergymen, 
and  pointed  out  in  strong  and  forcible 
terms  the  mischief  and  inconvenience  that 
would  result  from  such  a  measure.  The 
noble  Earl  called  upon  their  Lordships  to 
retrace  steps  discouraging  to  the  Protestant 
religion  in  North  Wales,  and  particularly 
objectionable  at  a  moment  when  a  rival 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  was  in  pro- 
gress of  erection  in  sight  of  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Asaph,  which  the  Act  he  objected 
to  proposed  to  deprive  of  its  spiritual  head; 
and  concluded  by  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  which  was  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
verbal  alterations. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  state  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  grounds  on  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  resist  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl. 
The  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  in 
asking  their  Lordships'  attention  to  that 
subject,  arose  not  so  much  from  their  Lord- 
ships not  being  acquainted  with  it,  as  from 
the  great  familiarity  which  they  had  ac- 
quired with  the  subject,  and  the  frequent 
discussions  that  had  taken  place.  The 
noble  Earl  who  had  introduced  the  subject 
to  their  attention  on  former  occasions  at 
great  length,  had,  on  the  present  occasion, 
treated  it  much  more  briefly,  although  not 
less  energetically  and  powerfully;  and  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  would  imi- 
tate his  example,  and  state,  as  concisely  as 
he  could,  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to 
oppose  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl.  Their 
Lordships  should  bear  in  mind,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
the  date  and  origin  of  the  Commission 
which  was  issued  by  the  Crown  on  the 
subject.  The  changes  that  had  been  re- 
commended and  adopted  could  not  be 
viewed  in  an  isolated  point  of  view,  but 
must  be  considered  as  a  system  of  changes, 
each  of  them  hinging  upon  the  other,  as 
they  were  recommended  to  the  Crown  and 
to  Parliament.  In  1835,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  noble 
Duke  the  Commander  in  Chief,  whom  he 
did  not  then  see  in  his  place,  a  Commis- 

Ision  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  most  effectual  mode  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  CTourch.    That 
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Commission  made  a  report,  after  having 
maturely  considered  the  whole  state  of  the 
Church,  in  which  he  found  four  principles 
laid  down :   the  first  was,  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  recommend  anj  increase 
in  the  number  of  sees  in  England ;  the 
second,  that  they  were  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  union  of  particular  sees  in  cases 
where  the  sees  were  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  make  it  practicable  for  one  bishop  to 
exercise  the  united  functions  of  both  sees; 
thirdly,  they  recommended  the   establish- 
ment of  certain  new  bishoprics;  and  fourthly, 
they  recommended  a  new  distribution  of  the 
lands  annexed  to  the  bishoprics.     Looking 
at  these  four  recommendations,  their  Lord- 
ships would  find  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which  related  to  the  distribution 
of  land,  the  recommendations  were  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  each  other,  and  must 
form  part  of  one  scheme;   and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly with  this  view  that  their  Lord- 
ships had  given  their  ample  assent  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Commission,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Primate  of  Eng- 
land and  the  metropolitan  Bishop  of  this 
great  city.     In  saying  this,  he  negatived 
at  once  the  idea  of  reckless  spoliation,  to 
which  the  petition  referred  to  by  his  noble 
Friend  alluded.  Their  Lordships  had  given 
their  implied  sanction  to  tho  report  of  the 
Commission.     Why  did  he  say  so  ?     Be- 
cause the  report  of  that  Commission  was 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  in  1835;  it 
was  afterwards  circulated  by  means  of  the 
newspapers  amongst  the  public.     In  the 
following  year  an  Act  of  Parliament,  car- 
rying into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners,   was   brought   in  and 
unanimously  passed,  with  all  the  formali- 
ties and  notoriety  which  necessarily  attend-  ! 
cd  the  passing  of  all  important  Acts  through 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  | 
From   that   time   the    Commissioners,    to 
whom  the  execution  of  tbat  Act  was  en- 
trusted,  hail  gone  on  in  the  perfoi 
of  their  duty.     Six  years  elapsed  i 
the  propriety,  the  wisdom,  or  the  f 
ency  of  that  Act  was  even  called  ii 
tion.       In    that  interval    there   we 
changes  of  Administrations,  and  two 
lutions  of  Parliament;  and  these  pe« 
crs  might  assuredly  during  that  period 
amidst  these  changes,  have  found  one  v 
vernment  or  another,  one   Parliament  • 
another,   more  or  less  favourable  to  the. 
views  and  feel*  vet   it  was  not  til 

1 8  43,  that,  ii  bt  by  the  most 
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could  not  b6  found,  took  up  the 
these  petitioners,  and  brought  the  subject 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration.  Dur- 
ing these  fire  or  six  years  to  which  he  had 
referred,  had  the  Commissioners  been  idle 
— had  their  functions  lain  dormant  ?  By  Be 
means.  During  these  five  or  six  years,  the 
Principality  of  Wales  was  gaining  by  the 
operation  of  the  Commission.  It  would  not 
be  contended  that  legislation  for  Wales 
should  proceed  on  a  different  principle  from 
legislation  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
Empire;  at  all  events,  they  could  not  claim 
to  be  part  of  the  United  Empire  when  any- 
thing was  to  be  given  away,  and  refuse 
to  be  so  regarded  when  anything  was  to  be 
conceded.  He  found  that  these  petitioners 
never  objected  in  the  least  when  anything1 
was  to  be  given  them.  They  allowed  two 
Welsh  sees  to  be  greatly  augmented ;  they  al- 
lowed advantages  to  be  conferred  on  Wales 
under  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission* 
the  result  of  which  was  a  balance  in  favour 
of  that  country  of  not  less  than  2,0001.  a 
year;  and  it  was  a  most  odd  coincidence 
that  they  first  brought  forward  this  ques- 
tion at  the  very  time  when  the  Principality 
had  received  the  maximum  of  all  it  could 
receive,  and  the  minimum  of  all  it  could 
give.  It  was  quite  true  that  unless  they 
succeeded  now  they  might  hereafter  not 
be  so  well  off  as  at  present,  under  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  Commission.  He  would  not 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  figures,  but 
would  content  himself  with  assuring  their 
Lordships  that,  if  the  whole  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  the  Act 
were  carried  out,  the  balance  in  favour  of 
Wales  ultimately  would  be  500/.  a  year. 
He  trusted  he  had  disposed  of  the  case  of 
the  Principality  of  Wales;  but  he  dis- 
claimed putting  the  question  on  that 
ground:  he  protested  against  that  Prin- 
cipality being  considered  on  separate 
grounds,  and  as  ^ptjahject  to  any  j 
scheme  of  ^TF*  *PpJ*cawe  to 

■est  of  tb'  ^amended  after 

est  cop  Bf  prelates  of 
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of  the  episcopal  office  and  jurisdiction  ; 
they  saw  great  masses  of  population  with- 
out any  commensurate  assistance  from  the 
Church;  above  all,  without  that  authority 
which  the  Church  of  England  thought  es- 
sential for  its  proper  government.  They 
laid  their  hands  on  two  great  masses,  and 
determined  to  provide  them  with  two  new 
bishoprics.  They  had  previously  decided 
that  they  would  not  augment  the  number 
of  sees;  but  they  said,  we  must  not  let  the 
population  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
remain  in  their  present  state,  destitute  of 
sufficient  episcopal  control.  The  bishopric 
of  Ripon  was  created,  and  successfully 
created,  on  the  very  principle  of  '  reckless 
spoliation  '  of  which  the  noble  Earl  com- 
plained. Would  his  noble  Friend  call  upon 
him  to  repeal  this  Act?  The  next  step 
was  to  provide  a  bishop  for  Manchester. 
Every  one  of  their  Lordships,  no  doubt, 
well  knew  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  the  districts  to  be  comprehended  in  this 
see  ;  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  grow- 
ing masses  which  peopled  that  region 
would  admit  that  the  Commissioners  had 
done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  did  no 
more  than  its  duty,  by  omitting  no  step  in 
their  power  towards  the  establishment — and 
not  only  the  establishment,  but  the  speedy 
establishment — of  the  see  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Burke  said  that,  contemplating  the 
vast  masses  of  population  in  London,  and 
recollecting  all  the  corruption,  all  the 
crime,  and  all  the  misery  of  which  it  was 
the  scene,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  ex- 
pected some  lightning  from  above  to  fall 
and  exercise  an  act  of  Divine  vengeance 
on  a  muss  so  evil  and  so  corrupted;  but 
when  in  another  moment  he  looked  at  the 
domes,  and  spires,  and  public  institutions, 
rearing  their  lofty  heads  from  the  midst  of 
the  huge  and  corrupt  mass,  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  so  many  electrical  conductors 
placed  there  to  draw  aside  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  and  rescue  that  mass  from  the 
vengeance  impending  over  them.  As  it 
was  with  London  then,  so  was  it  with 
Manchester  now :  such  masses  as  those 
were  now  congregated  in  the  district  which 
was  to  form  the  see  of  Manchester;  in 
these  it  was  proposed  to  plant  an  authority 
ipable  of  directing  and  administering  all 
•we  works  of  religion,  morality,  and  kind- 
's which  were  capable  of  raising  the 
'*  from  the  state  in  which  they  were 
<4L  The  creation  of  the  see  of  Man- 
\e  thei  fore  regarded  as  a  primary 
noogj     the  recommendations  of 


the  Commission;  and,  with  all  respect  to 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dio- 
cese of  North  Wales,  whose  cause  his 
noble  Friend  had  so  ably  espoused,  he  re- 
garded the  claims  of  either  of  the  two  dio- 
ceses as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
importance  of  establishing  this  new  bishop- 
ric at  Manchester.  Why  should  they  not, 
in  the  Church  as  in  the  army,  place  their 
strongest  garrisons  where  the  danger  was 
greatest  ?  The  population  returns  showed 
that  if  the  increase  in  the  population  had 
gone  on  in  the  same  ratio  since  as  in  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission,  there  would 
have  been  added  to  the  population  of  the 
district  to  be  comprised  in  the  see  of  Man- 
chester a  population  greater  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  two  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor.  Did  not  this  circumstance  itself 
afford  the  most  convincing  argument  in 
favour  of  proceeding  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  to  provide  episcopal  superinten- 
dence for  the  former  district  ?  Supposing 
the  diocese  of  Manchester  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  after  consideration  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  to  retain  these  two 
bishoprics,  or  whether  the  funds  devoted  to 
their  support  could  be  applied  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion  to  a  more  useful  purpose. 
But  there  was  another  reason  which  indis- 
posed him  to  give  any  hasty  pledge  upon  the 
subject.  Assuming  that  there  were  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
plicable to  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric 
— but  there  would  be  none  beyond  900/. 
a  year  applicable  to  the  purpose,  which 
would  be  very  inadequate — but,  supposing 
the  funds  to  be  adequate,  there  remained 
the  after  consideration — supposing  these 
two  bishoprics  to  be  retained,  which  re- 
quired the  most  sober  and  deliberate  in- 
quiry, he  trusted  his  noble  Friend  would 
pardon  him  if,  after  only  fifteen  days' 
tenure  of  office,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  either 
of  increasing  the  number  of  bishops  or  of 
determining  one  of  the  most  delicate  ques- 
tions which  could  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships in  connexion  with  the  Constitution 
of  this  country,  namely,  the  expediency  of 
creating  an  order  of  bishops  not  possessing 
seats  in  their  Lordships*  House.  He  did 
not  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  such  a  course  be 
advisable;  but  it  was  a  change  too  great  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  incident  to  another 
question.  He  wished  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  be  considered  to- 
gether; and,  as  his  noble  Friend  only  pro- 
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posed  to  deal  with  a  detached  part  of 
them,  he  could  not  but  say  "  no '  to  the 
proposition  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time.  lie  did  not  wish  to  move  a  direct 
negative  to  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  propose  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day 
three  months. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  that  he 
meant  to  pursue  the  same  course  that  even- 
ing which  he  had  taken  on  the  former  oc- 
casion when  the  subject  had  been  under 
their  Lordships'   consideration—  namely, 
not  to  vote  either  for  or  against  the  Mo- 
tion ;  and  he  should  not  have  trespassed  on 
their  attention  had  he  not  been  induced  to 
make  one  or  two  observations   in  conse- 
quence of  the  statement  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Marquess  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  and  which  he  (the 
Bishop  of  London)  could  not  help  thinking 
afforded  better  grounds  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  wished  to  retain  the  sees  both 
of  St.  Asaph   and   of  Bangor,  than  had 
been  given  by  those  who  had  hitherto  felt 
called  upon  to  oppose  tho  measure.     The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  come  to 
the  decision  at    which   they   had  arrived 
upon   that   subject,  under    circumstances 
which  had  been  frequently  stated  to  their 
Lordships,  and  which  had  partaken  of  the 
peculiar  complexion  of  the  times  in  which 
the  Commission  was  instituted.     The  state 
of  the  Church  had  then  been  very  different 
from  what  it  was  at  present,  and  that  dif- 
ference he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  proceedings  of 
the    Commissioners  themselves.     But,  as 
one  of  those  Commissioners  who  had  re- 
luctantly come  to  the    decision  that  that 
was  not  the  proper  time  to  propose  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  English  bishops, 
he  felt  bound  in  candour  to  state,  that  he 
believed    they    (the     Commissioners)    had 
been  somewhat  wanting  in  courage  upon 
that  occasion;  and  he  believed  that  if  they 
had  had  a  longer  period  to  delibe      p 
the  whole  question,  it  was  possible 
not  say   it  was   certain)   that  the* 
have  come  to  a  different  conclu 
that  they  would  not  have  allow- 
selves  to  be  deterred  by  the  ext 
cultv  and  delicacy  of  the  subject 
gesting  that  alteration  in  the  o* 
cal  polity  of  this  country  which  t*. 
c  es  of  a  growing  population  seen**, 
ratively  to  require.     On  a  former  u 
lie  had  been  i  uck  by  sonu, 
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ion  of  that  noble  Lord,  neither  then  nor 
at  any  future  time  could  any  addition  be 
made  to  the  number  of  English  bishops. 
He  might  have  misunderstood  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  hoped  that  he  had  done  so; 
but  he  could  not  help  repeating  what  he 
had  stated  on  that  occasion,  and  which  he 
felt  even  more  strongly  now,  that  he  did 
not  think  that  the  work  which  had  not 
been  too  well  done  for  5,000,000  of  people 
by  twenty-six  bishops,  could  be  done  well 
enough  for  16,000,000  of  people  by  the 
same  number  of  prelates.  Ilaving  made 
this  remark,  he  begged  to  thank  the  noble 
Marquess  for  the  temperate  tone  of  his 
speech,  and  for  the  friendly  feeling  which 
pervaded  it  towards  the  Church.  He  was 
sure  that  every  one  of  their  Lordships  con- 
curred in  the  earnest  desire  which  the  no- 
ble Marquess  had  expressed  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  the  establishment  of  a 
bishopric  in  Manchester.  If  any  reason 
were  wanting  for  entertaining  that  desire, 
they  would  find  abundant  grounds  for  it  in 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  diocese  of  Ripon;  and 
he  believed  he  might  say,  that  if  any 
Christian  prelate  had  ever  becomingly  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  episcopacy  it  was 
his  right  rev.  Friend  who  now  occupied  the 
episcopal  chair  in  that  diocese.  Feeling 
as  he  did,  and  as  he  was  convinced  every 
one  of  their  Lordships  did,  the  paramount 
importance  of  establishing  a  bishopric  in 
Manchester  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
he  had  turned  in  his  mind  whether  it  migut 
not  be  possible  to  establish  such  a  bishopric 
without  waiting  for  a  vacancy  in  cither  of 
the  dioceses  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  far  distant;  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a 
step  might  be  taken.  It  was  true,  that  at 
that  moment  the  available  annual  surplus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners did  not  much  exceed  9001  But, 
whenever  a  Tinayny  should  hare  taken 
nl    >inthedK~-^flt.  Aaapkasmnof 
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increased  from  other  sources  by  at  least 
1,000?.  a  year;  and  a  bishopric  might 
therefore  be  established  in  Manchester  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  whose  incum- 
bent would  be  at  once  in  the  receipt  of 
3,500Z.  or  4,000J.  a  year.  If  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  to  adopt  that 
suggestion,  it  would  then  be  open  to  them 
to  deliberate,  as  the  noble  Marquess  stated, 
whether  or  not  they  would  accede  to  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  suffer  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor  to  remain  detached  and  sepa- 
rate. There  would  still,  however,  remain 
the  difficult  and  delicate  question,  whether 
or  not  the  new  Bishop  of  Manchester 
should  have  a  seat  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  But  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary at  that  moment  to  embarrass  the 
main  question  with  a  difficulty  of  that  de- 
scription, which  might  hereafter  be  consi- 
sidered  on  its  own  merits.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  find  any  insuperable  obstacle — 
he  would  not  say  in  altogether  removing 
that  difficulty,  because  he  was  afraid  that  it 
would  exist  in  any  case — but  in  overcoming 
the  difficulty  so  as  to  permit  the  Church  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  she  was  so  anxious  to 
obtain,  of  having  at  once  a  bishop  in  Man- 
chester, and  of  retaining  the  two  ancient 
bishoprics  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor. 

The  Bishop  of  BANGOR  said  he  should 
tender  his  best  thanks  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, both  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  for  the  encouragement  he  had  held  out 
to  those  who  were  anxious  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  dioceses  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor,  that  something  should  be  done  in 
their  favour,  if  not  at  present,  yet  at  some 
future  time.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  if 
it  should  please  Providence  to  spare  his 
life  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  he  would 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  any  danger 
of  an  extinction  of  one  of  those  dioceses 
finally  removed.  The  feeling  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Wales  was  almost  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Powis);  for  the 
people  of  the  Principality  wished  their  an- 
cient sees  should  remain  untouched  and 
undiminished.  There  were  no  more  an- 
cient dioceses  in  these  countries  than  the 
Tees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  They  had 
*»n   established   even   before   the   arch- 

■hopric  of  Canterbury;  and  every  feeling 

he  Welsh  population  was  strongly  en- 

•  in  their  preservation  and   support. 

"*s  a  fact  which  was  worthy  of  being 
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taken  into  the  most  attentive  considera- 
tion, and  one  which  it  was  impossible  to 
impress  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  their 
Lordships.  He  very  much  regretted  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  and  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when 
something  should  be  done.  Ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  recommendation  had  first 
been  made  that  a  bishopric  should  be  esta- 
blished at  Manchester.  The  proposition 
was  one  which  met  with  his  cordial  ap- 
proval. He  did  not  think  that  it  in  any 
way  involved  the  necessity  of  consolidating 
the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  He 
admitted  that  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
shopric at  Manchester  was  not  only  de- 
sirable but  highly  necessary.  It  was  a 
project  which  was  well  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation;  and  if  means  were 
obtained  for  carrying  it  into  operation — 
as  he  believed  they  might  without  much 
trouble  —  there  could  be  no  longer  any 
grounds  for  persisting  in  uniting  the  two 
Welsh  dioceses.  This  was  not  the  time  to 
take  away  from  either  the  sole  or  the  joint 
ecclesiastical  corporations  those  tithes  that 
had  belonged  to  them  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  had  been  said  that  the  tithes 
held  by  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor  had  been,  within  a  late  period, 
withdrawn  by  the  parochial  clergy.  That 
was  not  the  case.  Those  tithes  never,  as 
far  as  could  be  traced,  belonged  to  the 
parochial  clergy.  He  trusted  that  this 
matter  would  bo  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
issue;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  event 
of  their  Lordships'  division  that  evening, 
he  hoped  that  some  efficient  means  would 
be  devised  of  preserving  in  their  ancient 
and  immemorial  position  the  two  Welsh 
dioceses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  realising 
what  was  certainly  a  desideratum  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  bishopric  at  Man- 
chester. Under  this  persuasion  he  would 
leave  his  cause  in  their  Lordships'  hands. 
It  was  his  anxious  desire  and  prayer  that 
this  question  should  be  settled  during  his 
life.  He  humbly  trusted  that  Providence 
might  be  graciously  pleased  to  spare  him 
until  he  saw  the  danger  arrested  which 
had  caused  such  deep  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen;  and  the  two 
sees,  which  it  was  most  unwisely,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  proposed  to  unite,  severed 
and  separate  for  all  future  ages.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  no  personal  interest 
whatever  in  the  matter :  the  union  of  the 
sees,  if  it  were  to  occur  at  all,  was  not  to 
take  place  until  after  his  death;  but  his 
2T 
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people  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
ject; and  as  it  was  one  of  which  he  in  the 
exercise  of  his  individual  judgment  could 
not  possibly  approve,  most  fervently  did  he 
hope  that  their  Lordships  would  relieve  his 
flock  from  their  anxiety,  and  gratify  what 
he  might  call  their  national  feelings. 

Lord  VIVIAN  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  question  were  fairly  stated  to  them,  the 
laity  of  North  Wales  would  not  be  found 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  views  advocated  by 
the  right  rev.  Prelate.  As  he  had  done 
before,  he  should  again  vote  negativing 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  he 
approved  of  the  Bill;  for  he  looked  on  it 
as  a  great  and  heinous  injustice  to  take 
from  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  poor 
district  of  North  Wales,  in  order  to  endow 
a  bishopric  in  the  rich  district  in  which 
Manchester  was  situate.  It  would  be  far 
more  fair  that  if  anything  were  taken  from 
the  revenues  of  these  bishoprics,  it  should 
bo  given  to  the  poor  clergy  of  those  dio- 
ceses. 

Lord  STANLEY  hoped  he  would  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  observations,  and 
more   especially  as   something  which  he 
had  said  upon  this  subject  on  a  former  oc- 
casion had  been  misunderstood  by  a  right 
rev.  Prelate,  whom  ho  regretted  ho  did 
not  then  see  in  his  place.     The  opinion 
which  he  had  formerly  stated  he  still  main- 
tained.    This  was  no  party  question.     It 
was  no  question  between  the  friends  and 
adversaries  of  the  Established  Church.     It 
was  a  question,   not  of  what  should  in- 
terest the  Church  in  England  alone,  nor 
in  Wales  alone,  but  of  how  the  position  of 
the    Church   of  both    countries  together, 
financially  and  politically,  would  be  best 
promoted  by  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  present  Bill.     The  question  to  bo  con- 
sidered was  whether  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  thoso  matters,  should  be  carried  out 
in  part,  or  deviated  from  to  such  an  ex- 
tent   as   would   entirely   alter   the  view* 
which    they   entertained.       The   que 
properly  before  them  had  to  bo  con 
in  two  lights — in  a  financial  and  1 
point  of  view,     lie  would  say  a 
reply   to   the   noble    Lord    who   • 
spoken,  on  the  financial  view  of    • 
tion,  and  who  seemed  to  think  » 
si  ruble  that  the  revenues  of  tw>     • 
should  be  preserved  to  North  \\  - 
applied  to  the         1        ncnt  of  ; 
in  a  more  wo*  if  the  ku 
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it  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
diocese  at  Manchester:  it  was  really  the 
question  of  the  augmentation  of  the  poorer 
dioceses  of  Llandaff  and  St.  David's,  in 
South  Wales,  out  of  the  superfluities  of 
the  richer  ones  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
that  had  been  considered  in  the  Order  in 
Council.  That  appeared  from  a  calcula- 
tion which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  and  which  stated  the  amount 
of  the  revenues  of  St.  David's  and  Llan- 
daff, and  recommended  that  a  fixed  »tmw«l 
payment  should  be  made  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
when  united,  of  the  sum  of  4,750/.,  to 
be  distributed  in  certain  proportions  there 
stated  between  the  sees  of  Llandaff  and 
St.  David's.  That  calculation  had  been 
embodied  in  the  Order  in  Council.  The  ob- 
ject, therefore,  of  the  Order  in  Council  had 
been  distinctly  stated  to  be,  not  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  see  of  Manches- 
ter, but  for  making  up  the  inferiority  in  the 
revenues  of  the  two  bishoprics  in  South 
Wales.  That  was  the  destination  of  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  paid  into  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  from  the  united  bishoprics; 
and  the  sum  so  to  be  paid  from  those  bi- 
shoprics into  the  Consolidated  Fund  ' 
considerably  less,  upon  striking  a  I 
than  the  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  it  to  the 
account  of  the  two  sees  in  South  Wales. 
Upon  the  whole,  England  would  lose  con- 
siderably, and  Wales  gain,  by  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission; 
but,  in  fact,  the  question  was  not  so  much 
a  financial  question.  There  was  another 
point,  and  that  was  the  question  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  bishops* 
sees.  lie  had  been  supposed  to  hare  said, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  so  long  as  he 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter  there  should  be 
no  augmentation  in  the  number  of  bishop- 
rics in  this  country.  Now,  he  had  said 
quite  the  reverse.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  called  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
very  serkm  AaVdfties  that  lay  in  the 
of  any  p1—   ^    *t»  increase  of  the 
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new  bishops,  if  any,  should  have  scats  in 
Parliament.  lie  had  also  said  that  he 
thought,  even  if  it  were  determined  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  bishops,  still  it  might 
he  expedient  to  unite  the  sees  of  some 
bishoprics.  But  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  based  upon 
the  assumption — it  was  the  primary  posi- 
tion of  that  scheme — that  the  number  of 
bishops'  sees  was  not  to  be  increased,  how- 
ever it  might  be  found  expedient  to  con- 
sider tho  best  mode  of  distributing  the 
funds  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Church. 
He  lived  in  the  proposed  diocese  of  Man- 
chester ;  he  knew  the  district ;  and  he 
should  be  the  last  man  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  episcopal  superintendence  to 
the  population  living  round  Manchester. 
The  fact  was,  that  if  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor  were  united  to-morrow,  the  la- 
bour of  the  bishop,  whether  measured  by 
area,  distance  of  ground,  population,  or 
number  of  parishes,  would  stand  20th  or 
23rd  on  the  whole  list  of  2G  bishoprics  ; 
that  was,  there  would  be  about  twenty-two 
other  dioceses  more  extensive,  and  there 
would  be  some  of  those  on  which  the  duty 
and  labour  of  the  diocese  would  exceed  that 
of  the  united  diocese,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
and  even  ton  fold.  The  united  sees  would 
contain  250  benefices — the  number  of  ben- 
efices in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  not  being 
less  than  1,200.  The  population  of  die 
united  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor 
was  much  loss  than  that  of  Norwich,  infi- 
nitely less  than  that  of  Chester,  and  much 
loss  than  that  of  London.  It  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  one  object  of  the 
Commission  was  to  equalize  the  labour,  as 
well  as  the  emoluments  of  the  bishoprics 
in  England.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  not  justified,  in  tho 
present  circumstances,  considering  that  the 
Session  was  so  far  advanced,  and  consider- 
ing the  recent  formation  of  the  Ministry, 
in  asking  their  Lordships  to  join  with  him 
in  affirming  part  of  the  plan  of  tho  Com- 
missioners, and  disaffirming  the  rest.  The 
noble  Lord  did,  in  his  opinion,  affirm  by  this 
Bill  that  not  only  should  there  be  an  addi- 
tional bishop,  but  that  such  an  additional  bi- 
shop should  have  a  seat  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  Now,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not 
think  that  such  a  question  ought  to  bo  de- 
eded on  a  single  case  ;  and  he  hoped,  that 
this  Bill  were  rejected,  the  noble  Lord 
"dd,  at  the  commencement,  not  at  the 
of  the  Session,  take  measures  for  ob- 
»ir,  the  opinion  of  Parliament  whether 
Hould  be  an  increase  in  the  number 


of  bishops,  and  whether  they  should  have 
seats  in  Parliament,  ascertaining  also  to 
what  extent  that  increase,  if  it  were  made, 
ought  to  go.  Having  done  that,  the  noble 
Lord  would  come  with  much  greater  ad- 
vantage to  that  which  was  the  smaller 
part  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  Parlia- 
ment was  disposed  to  alter  so  much  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  as 
related  to  the  union  of  the  dioceses  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor.  Entertaining  these 
views,  and  having  heard  nothing  from  the 
noble  Earl  to  alter  the  opinion  he  expressed 
last  year,  ho  must  confess,  speaking  indi- 
vidually for  himself,  that  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill ;  and 
he  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  it 
would  give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  if 
on  the  present  occasion  he  would  refrain 
from  pressing  the  question  to  a  division. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY,  in  ad- 
dressing their  Lordships  on  the  question, 
wished  to  say  one  or  two  words  on  what 
had  fallen  from  a  noble  Lord  on  that  side 
of  the  House  (Lord  Vivian)  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  That  noble  Lord  had  al- 
luded to  the  state  of  the  clergy  of  North 
Wales,  and  had  proposed,  in  the  event  of 
the  union  of  the  two  sees  taking  place, 
that  the  surplus  revenue  should  be  appro- 
priated rather  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
poorer  livings  in  these  dioceses,  than  that 
it  should  be  carried  to  the  general  fund. 
For  himself  he  would  never  say  one  word 
against  any  proposition  for  sufficiently  en- 
dowing the  parochial  clergy  of  the  country; 
but  he  begged  to  remind  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  evil  of  which  he  complained  was 
not  greater  in  the  dioceses  of  North  Wales 
than  it  was  in  different  parts  of  England, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  that  the 
noble  Lord's  proposal  should  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  one  particular  portion  of 
it.  He  knew  it  might  be  said  that  the 
tithes  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishops;  and  that  they 
were,  therefore,  capable  of  being  diverted 
to  the  purpose  the  noble  Lord  had  in  view; 
but  neither  in  this  respect  were  those  dio- 
ceses peculiarly  situated,  as  the  tithes  of 
other  dioceses  were  in  the  same  situation. 
He  had  always  advocated  the  present  mea- 
sure, not  as  peculiarly  a  Welsh  question 
but  with  reference  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Church.  He  had  always  advocated 
it,  because  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  establish  as  speedily  as  possible  a 
bishopric  in  that  important  district  of  the 
country  in  which  Manchester  was  situated. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
2T2 
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consideration  of  this  question  to  keep  in 
view,  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thou- 
sands required  that  such  a  bishopric  should 
be  established  without  loss  of  time.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  he 
had  heard,  both  in  that  and  the  other 
House,  the  testimony  which  had  been  given 
regarding  the  spiritual  benefits  which  had 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the  bi- 
shopric of  Ripon.  Ten  years  had  since 
elapsed,  during  which  time  no  less  benefit 
would  have  resulted  to  the  equally  popu- 
lous district  of  Manchester,  if  a  bishopric 
had  been  created  at  the  same  time  for 
that  district.  If  it  were  necessary  that 
such  a  see  should  be  founded  as  speedily 
as  possible,  he  prayed  their  Lordships  to 
give  their  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Earl,  or  at  least  give  effect  to  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
noble  Marquess;  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  such  a  pro- 
posal could  be  best  carried  into  effect. 
He  knew  that  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  subject  were  twofold — the  provi- 
sion of  an  adequate  revenue,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  bishop  should  have  a 
seat  in  their  Lordships'  House.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  revenue,  he  would 
willingly  leave  it  in  the  position  in  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  his  right  rev.  Friend 
who  had  spoken  on  the  subject.  Having, 
however,  last  year  stated  that  he  believed 
the  Commissioners  had  funds  ample  for 
such  a  purpose  in  their  possession,  he 
wished  to  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation: 
whon  he  said  so,  such  was  undoubtedly  the 
case — the  Commissioners  had  then  a  much 
larger  fund  than  they  now  possessed,  for 
since  that  time  they  had  carried  into  effect 
two  very  important  operations,  but  neither 
of  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  compared 
to  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric  of  Man- 
chester. One  of  these  measures  was  the 
further  endowment  of  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  in  consideration  of  the  annexa- 
tion to  it  of  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don; and  the  other  was  the  augmentation 
of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  consequent  on 
the  translation  of  the  late  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  No  doubt  these  were  import- 
ant measures,  but  not  to  be  a  * 
to  the  establishment  of  a  bis^ 
Manchester,  lie  agreed  with 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley) 
terpretatiou  which  he  had  pu 
present  Hill.  lie  thought  tb 
give  to  the  Bishop  of  Mancl 
in  their  Lordships'  House 
very  encouraginr   ~"u"»h  of  ^  - 


quess  the  President  of  the  Council,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  noble  Earl  whether 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  wise 
in  him  to  press  the  Bill  on  the  present 
occasion.  If  the  noble  Earl  should  do  so, 
he  (the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  would  un- 
shrinkingly and  fearlessly  vote  as  he  had 
heretofore  done  on  the  question.  He 
would,  however,  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
noble  Earl  to  leave  the  measure  for  consi- 
deration in  the  next  Session,  as  the  late- 
ness of  the  present  Session  precluded  all 
chance  of  carrying  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance through  Parliament.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  question  whether  the  new 
bishop  should  have  a  seat  in  that  House 
was  a  delicate  one.  It  was  not  from  feel- 
ings of  personal  pride  or  vanity  that  he 
rejoiced  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
had  seats  in  their  Lordships'  House,  for 
ho  looked  upon  their  sitting  there  as  an 
important  element  in  the  union  of  the 
Church  and  State  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted in  this  country  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both.  Nor  was  it  in  order  to  in- 
crease political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  that  he  wished  to  see  the  bishops 
in  that  House,  but  for  the  very  contrary 
reason;  because  he  believed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  his  right  rev.  Brethren,  more 
than  anything  else,  influenced  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  in  abstracting  them- 
selves to  the  extent  they  had  done  from 
the  injurious  engagements  of  political  life. 
He  regarded  a  political  priesthood,  engaged 
in  political  strife  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  worldly  power  and  interests,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  befall  a 
country,  and  as  one  against  which  wise 
statesmen  would  most  carefully  guard;  hut 
he  would  have  the  assent  of  their  Lord- 
ships, when  he  said  that  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  was* 
the  reverse  of  this.  He  believed  there- 
was  no  body  of  men  equally  fitted  by 
education  and  station  as  they  were  for 
exercising  so  groat  an  influence  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  who  had  so  largely  ab- 
stained from  putting  themselves  forward 
in  respect  of  political  affairs.  They  had 
had  lately  a  remarkable  instance  that  the 
clergy  ir»   ■**    deposed  to 
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that  had  none  of  the  clergy  heen  present 
in  the  Legislature,  their  political  influence 
would  have  been  thereby  increased.  Whe- 
ther the  State  would  gain  by  the  exchange 
of  the  legitimate  influence  exercised  by  the 
presence  of  the  small  number  of  clergy  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  for  the  irregular 
influence  which  would  bo  exercised  by  their 
organization  in  other  ways,  he  very  much 
doubted.  The  increase  of  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  in  such  a  manner 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
the  expense  of  their  efficiency  as  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  people.  This  was 
one  of  the  main  grounds  on  which  he 
attached  importance  to  the  influence  of 
the  body  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  in  their  Lordships'  House;  and 
although  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Earl  carried  in  its  in- 
tegrity, he  would  suggest  to  him  the  pro- 
priety, on  the  present  occasion,  of  not 
pressing  it  to  a  division. 

The  Bishop  of  NORWICH  did  not  op- 
pose the  Bill  because  he  wished  to  diminish 
the  number  of  bishops ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  persuaded  the  country  required  a 
considerable  addition  to  that  body;  but  his 
reason  for  not  agreeing  to  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Earl  was  this,  that  the  question  was, 
whether  there  should  be  two  bishoprics  of 
Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  or  whether  there 
should  be  one  bishop  of  Manchester.  He 
felt  confident  that  Manchester  had  the 
greater  claim.  If  the  noble  Earl  would 
withdraw  the  Bill,  and  introduce  one  in 
the  course  of  the  next  Session  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  episcopacy,  he  would  give  it 
his  support;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better 
to  create  a  number  of  suffragan  bishops. 
Most  of  the  dioceses  were  much  larger  than 
that  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  and  if  the 
clergy  of  that  diocese  were  assured  that  all 
the  livings  from  which  the  Bishops  derive 
their  tithes  would  revert  to  the  support  of 
the  working  clergy,  it  would  give  them  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction,  and  tend  to 
soften  down  the  dissatisfaction  which  they 
felt  at  the  removal  of  one  of  their  bishops. 

Eahl  GREY  thought  one  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelates  who  had  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships, had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne). 
His  noble  Friend  stated  as  one  ground  of 
objection  to  the  measure,  that  it  would 
effect  a  partial  and  incomplete  and  imper- 
fect alteration  of  a  law  and  an  extensive 
measure  which  was  adopted  on  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  state  of  episcopacy 
n  the  kingdom,  and  the  condition  of  the 
■hops  both  with  respect  to  the  labour  im- 


posed upon  them,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
come derived  from  their  sees.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  who  first  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships had  truly  remarked,  that  the  hostile 
feeling  which  existed  at  the  time  the  Com- 
missioners mado  their  report  had  now 
abated,  and  that  the  improvement  was  in 
no  slight  degree  attributable  to  the  reforms 
and  improvements  which  had  emanated 
from  the  Commission.  Some  years  ago 
the  condition  of  the  Church  was  highly 
anomalous.  The  labours  and  the  incomes 
of  the  sees  were  unequal;  and  various  im- 
putations were  cast  upon  the  Church, 
which,  although  not  justly  deserved,  pro- 
duced a  considerable  impression  on  the 
country.  The  result  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  had  been,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  great  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  way  of  equalizing 
the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  different 
sees,  and  in  providing  religious  instruction 
in  populous  districts  ;  and  to  these  and 
other  changes  might  be  attributed  the  dif- 
ferent state  of  feeling  which  now  existed 
towards  the  Church.  But  if  their  Lord- 
ships consented  to  pass  this  Bill,  they 
would  make  an  inroad  on  the  system  of  re- 
form which  had  been  commenced.  If  this 
application  on  the  part  of  North  Wales 
was  listened  to,  and  their  Lordships  should 
say  it  was  unjust  to  deprive  that  district 
of  a  portion  of  the  income  which  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large,  the 
same  principle  must  be  applied  to  other 
districts ;  and  they  would  thus  break  down 
in  detail  that  valuable  and  useful  reform 
which  was  adopted,  a  few  years  ago,  upon 
full  consideration,  by  the  advice  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
Bench,  with  the  sanction  of  two  Govern- 
ments, and  the  unanimous  assent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  union  of  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Ban- 
gor would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access 
to  the  diocesan  ;  but  the  railway  between 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  would  be  completed 
in  a  short  time,  and  then  that  difficulty 
would  no  longer  exist.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
keep  both  these  bishoprics — he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  might  be  desirable;  bat  if 
an  increase  was  to  take  place,  let  it  be 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
measure  of  Church  reform.  Let  them  con- 
sider the  whole  effect  of  the  measure.  Let 
them  look  to  the  whole  state  of  the  coun- 
try, ascertain  where  the  increase  was  most 
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wanted,  and  hoir  that  increase  could  be  I  bilitj  of  improvements,  if  they 
effected  in  »ueh  a  manner  an  frtill  to  pre- 1  without  full  examination  and  inr< 
serve  an  equality  in  the  emoluments  and 
duties  of  the  several  bishopries.  Let  them 
consider  how.  keeping  that  equality,  thev 
could  make  the  increase  most  available  for 
promoting  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
Church  taken  a«»  a  whole.  Viewing  it  in 
that  light,  he  considered  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  .show  t'.iit  the  continuance  of 
theie  two  see*  was  desirable.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  evidence  went  to  show  that 
thn  was  not  one  «*f  the  se«rs  which  required 
aubdi vision  ;  and  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley;  had  fully  shown  that  it 
Htood  exceedingly  low  in  the  list  of  bifehop- 
ric4  with  ref*pf*et  to  the  extent  of  the  dio- 
ce.se,  the  number  of  livings,  and  the  amount 
of  population.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
question  whether  a  new  bishop  ought  to 
take  his  seat  in  that  House.  He  attached 
great  importance  to  the  presence  of  the 
bishops  in  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
thought  the  reasons  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late (the  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  on  that  sub- 
ject exceedingly  strong.  Before  deciding 
on  any  increase,  another  question  ought  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  might  not  be  de- 
sirable to  act  on  the  suggestion  just  thrown 
out,  and  appoint  a  number  of  suffragan 
bishops.  That  question  was  deserving  of 
grave  and  serious  consideration.  On  look- 
ing to  the  great  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  lay  Peers,  and  con- 
sidering how  much  smaller  proportion  the 
bishops  now  bore  to  them  than  the}'  did 
Home  years  ago,  he,  for  one,  entertained 

no  strong  objection — he  might  almost  say 

no  objection  at  all,  if  it  should  appear  de- 
sirable to  introduce  a  larger  number  into 

their  Lordships'  House.      If  that  were  the 

best  mode  of  providing  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Church  and  her 

general  welfare,  he  should  on  that  ground 

make  no  objection   to  an   increase  ir 

number  of  bishops.    Ilefore  taking  anjf 

Btep,  however,  another  important  qi 

ought    to    be   considered — the   war 

sufficient  number  of  parochial  clerg; 

country.     If  the  want  of  episenpn 

intendence  was  a  crying  evil,  the  > 

an  adequate  number  of  the  parochial  - 

in  those  districts  where  the  population 

so  greatly  increased,  was  an  evil  of  a  : 

more  pressing  nature,      lie  thought  it  me 

requisite  to  haw"  ■■%  increased  number  o 

the  clergy  ir  **  tho  population, 

than   that  ido   more    ef- 

fectual inei  u»o  of  the 

clergy.     H\  noble 
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to  apply  the  funds  which  were  now 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  two 
any  particular  purpose.  If  the  Ho 
to  proceed  to  dispo.se  of  a  portion  of 
siastical  income,  he  said,  for  one,  that  he 
should  greatly  prefer  the  mode  of 
with  this  income  which  had  been  1_ 
by  a  noble  Friend  not  now  present  to  the 
increase  of  livings  in  Wales.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Church  Commission  he 
it  stated — 

"  That  the  evils  which  flow  from  this  < 
in  the  meant  of  religious  instruction  mad  [ 
•u peri iitvndence  greatly  outweigh  all  other  i 
ven iences,  and  it  unfortunately  happens  that  i 
the**  evils  are  the  most  urgent  of  all,  i 
require  the  application  of  an  effectual 
they  are  precisely  those  for  which  a  : 
tie  leant  easily  found.  The  resources  which  tie 
Establish***!  Church  possesses,  and  which  east  s*e- 
perly  be  mad»  available  for  this  purpoae.  are  rri- 
dently  quite  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
ca««',  and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  greatly  t» 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  evil." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Com- 
missioners; and  he  asked,  would  their 
Lordships,  without  inquiry,  without  deli- 
beration, without  looking  at  the  whole 
state  of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  a* 
once,  by  a  precipitate  vote,  decide  that  the 
sum  that  would  arise  from  the  union  of 
these  two  sees  (supposing  it  was  not  wanted 
for  the  endowment  of  the  see  of  Man- 
chester) should  l»e  applied  to  keeping  these 
two  Bees  distinct,  rather  than  increasing 
the  means  of  religious  instruction.  These 
ground*  seemed  to  he  quite  decisire  against 
the  Bill.  He  would  only  add,  that  the  no- 
ble Earl  who  moved  it  had  addressed  a 
strong  appeal  to  Her  Majesty *s  Govern- 
ment, and  had  begged  them  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  the  injury  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  could  assure  him,  both  for  him- 
self atid  his  Colleagues,  that  so  far  from 
ig    that^Vfrere    injuring    the 
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taking  that  course,  he  was  acting  wisely 
and  judiciously,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  acting  on  the  advice  of  those  most 
eminent  persons  who  composed  the  Church 
Commission.  There  was  another  topic  to 
which  he  wished  slightly  to  allude.  The 
noble  Earl,  in  moving  the  second  reading, 
had  called  on  their  Lordships  to  remember 
that  another  Church  was  extending  itself, 
and  was  almost  at  the  door  of  St.  Asaph. 
He  alluded  to  the  efforts  which  were  mak- 
ing for  the  extension  and  advancement  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  he  called 
upon  their  Lordships,  when  they  saw  this 
state  of  things,  not  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  he  said  would  greatly  discourage 
our  own  Church.  Now,  he  could  not  help 
reminding  the  noble  Earl  that  the  real 
grounds  upon  which  this  measure  which 
lie  had  so  ably  advocated  was  desired,  the 
real  motive  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wish  expressed  in  many  quarters  for  this 
measure,  was  not  a  little  dangerous  with 
reference  to  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  he  had  adverted; 
because  if  their  Lordships  had  listened  to 
the  speeches  made,  not  only  that  night,  but 
on  former  nights,  in  favour  of  this  propo- 
sition, they  would  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  one  strong  reason  in  favour  of 
this  measure  was  the  antiquity  of  these 
two  sees  —  a  reverence,  amounting  he 
should  say  almost  to  a  superstitious  re- 
verence, of  that  which  at  once  existed — 
an  indisposition  to  make  any  change  or 
alteration  in  that  which  was  consecrated 
by  time.  Let  him  ask  their  Lordships 
whether  it  was  not  obvious  that,  if  they 
followed  out  that  motive  and  opinion  to  its 
legitimate  consequence,  they  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  at  which  it  was  well 
known  some  very  eminent  persons  had  ar- 
rived by  precisely  the  same  mode  of  rea- 
soning—  that  there  was  but  one  true 
Church,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome — 
that  our  own  was  a  schismatical  and  here- 
tical Church — and  that  the  departure  from 
that  which  had  been  established  was  alto- 
gether improper  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
was  persuaded  that  those  who  now  listened 
to  him  must  be  aware  that  there  was 
something  of  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  those  who  so  ardently  objected  to 
the  proposed  union  of  the  two  sees.  He 
did  not  say  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
majority :  he  was  far  from  believing  it;  but 
on  looking  at  the  tone  of  many  of  the  pub- 
lic discussions,  he  could  not  help  strongly 
suspecting  that  such  feeling  and  desire 
^ere  by  no  means  rare. 
The  Earl  of  ELDON  said,  that  he  was 


one  of  those  who  had  uniformly  given  his 
vote  in  favour  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  he 
was  happy  to  see  that  the  numbers  had 
considerably  increased.  He  also  knew  well 
that  many  of  the  Commissioners  who  had 
originally  made  the  recommendation  for 
the  union  of  the  two  sees,  had  by  degrees 
shrunk  from  their  standard  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  now  joined  his  noble  Friend.  He 
woidd  not  support  the  Bill  if  he  felt  that 
he  was  precluding  himself  from  doing  jus- 
tice to  Wales,  or  preventing  others  from 
gaining  a  benefit;  and  he  would  support 
the  introduction  of  every  clause  in  the  Bill, 
when  in  Committee,  which  should  place 
this  matter  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  He 
felt  that  in  voting  for  the  measure  that 
night  they  were  pushing  forward  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country  in  favour 
of  an  increase  of  the  number  of  bishops ; 
and  he  by  no  means  thought  they  were  ex- 
cluding the  fact  that  the  parochial  clergy 
should  be  increased. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that  it 
wa3  not  without  reluctance,  after  their 
Lordships  had  heard  so  many  of  his 
right  rev.  Brethren,  that  he  trespassed 
on  their  attention  for  a  few  moments 
longer;  but  he  the  more  felt  the  necessity 
of  doing  this  after  the  speech  so  recently 
addressed  to  their  Lordships  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  was  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
bench  (Earl  Grey),  because  the  noble 
Earl  had  changed  the  ground  of  opposition 
to  his  noble  Friend  who  moved  this  Bill. 
The  noble  Marquess  who  spoke  first  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  took  distinctly 
this  ground,  that  he  thought  they  ought 
to  abide  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  which  had  carefully  weighed 
this  matter.  The  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down  did  not  endeavour  to  shelter 
his  opposition  under  the  self-same  shield, 
but  in  fact  confuted  everything  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had  advanced,  be- 
cause he  said  that  he  was  anxious  to 
see  these  impropriate  tithes  taken  from 
the  right  rev.  Bench  and  given  to  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  who  so  much  more  needed 
them.  Now  this  would  be  an  entire  depar- 
ture from  the  most  fundamental  principle 
and  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  went  on  the  very  oppo- 
site principle — viz.,  that  they  would  not 
take  the  estate  and  properties  of  bishops, 
and  convert  them  to  another  most  im- 
portant hut  still  dissimilar  use,  viz.,  that 
of  providing  for  the  parochial  clergy.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  laid  down 
as  a  principle  that  there  should  he  two 
funds—a  fund  for  improving  the  incomes 
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of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  a  fund  which 
should  go  to  make  the  episcopacy  of  Eng- 
land more  completely  efficient ;  and  the 
noble  Earl  wished  to  overturn  that  funda- 
mental principle.  Now  he  thought  it  of 
considerable  importance  that  the  grounds 
of  this  Motion  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  it  was  absolutely  essential ;  till  that 
time,  he  had  thought  the  question  was 
confined  to  the  principle  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had 
stated.  In  much  of  what  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  stated,  he  (the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford) heartily  agreed;  and  for  much  of  it 
he,  with  his  right  rev.  Brethren,  tendered 
him  his  sincere  thanks;  but  the  pleasure  and 
gratitude  he  felt  were  in  some  little  degree 
diminished  when  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to 
explain  away  and  unsay  what  had  been 
said  by  the  head  of  the  Government  in  that 
House;  and  it  was  with  great  regret  that 
he  had  heard  the  qualifications  and  retrac- 
tations from  the  noble  Marquess's  speech 
which  seemed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
Treasury  bench.  The  noble  Marquess 
took  the  ground  which  had  been  com- 
monly taken,  that  the  Commissioners  had 
thoroughly  considered  the  subject,  and  had 
agreed  to  a  great  and  consistent  scheme, 
and  that  their  Lordships  could  not  agree  to 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl  without  up- 
settiug  that  scheme — that  it  was  most  im- 
portant not  to  upset  it — and  that,  there- 
fore, their  Lordships  should  reject  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Earl.  That  argument  had  two 
or  three  distinct  phases.  They  were  told 
that  this  Commission,  including  in  its  num- 
bers members  of  the  right  reverend  Bench, 
most  respected,  and  whose  age  was  highly 
calculated  to  add  weight  and  efficiency  to 
their  recommendations,  had  approved  of 
this  scheme;  and  yet,  when  they  came  to 
particulars,  they  found  it  stated  that  the 
vote  of  the  right  rev.  Primate  would  not 
be  given  at  all,  and  the  vote  of  the  vener- 
able Archbishop  of  the  Northern  Province 
would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  Motion  of 
his  noble  Friend.  As  to  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late (the  Bishop  of  London),  they  had  heard 
his  speech  upon  the  question.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  heard  the  right  rev.  Pn  e  f 
with  a  moral  courage  which  did  r 
highest  honour,  that  he  agreed  to 
port,  because  at  the  moment  ho 
the  pressure  of  alarm  not  acted 
tates  of  that  common  sense  wl 
have  led  him  to  a  different 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  addc 
should  bo  no  present  defiV 
payment  of  the  Bishop  of  Mt>- 


said  (and  if  the  House  knew  fully  all  i 
was  meant  by  that  engagement,  they  would. 
honour  highly  the  liberality  by  which  it 
was  dictated)  that  he  would  pledge 
self  that  the  deficiency   should  be  i 
up.     After-thoughts  and  wider  experiei 
had  brought  the  individual  Members 
the  Commission  whose  authority  had  \ 
pleaded   round  to  the  other  side.     The* 
it  was  said,  the   report  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  great  whole,  and  must  stand 
or   fajl   together.     A  noble  Lord  argued 
that  the  improvements  introduced  by  this 
Commission  had  reconciled  the  people  to 
the  Church  of  England.     But  so  far  as 
regarded  most  of  the  sees,  the  alterations 
were  still  in  futurity;  there  was  only  a  re- 
corded judgment  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, such  and  such  things  should 
be  done.     But  the  recommendation  in  the 
present  instance  was  but  a  collateral  re- 
commendation, so  that  the  argument  from 
the  grand  totality  of  the  report  fell  to  the 
ground,  just  as  the  argument  from   the 
individual  weight  of  the  Members  of  the 
Commission  had  fallen ;  it  simply  amounted 
to  an  opinion  expressed  by  certain  Com* 
missioners  in  respect  to  a  future  given 
time,  when  certain  alterations  were  to  be 
made.     But  before  that  time  had  arriTed 
the  very  Commissioners  themselves  had 
changed  their  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
The  argument  drawn  by  them  from  the 
Commissioners'  Report,  which  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  settled  the  whole  question* 
was  one  which  he  could  never  recognise. 
They  were  bound  to  give  a  just  decision  upon 
the  question  now.  as  if  it  had  been  de  novo 
brought  before  their  Lordships,  because  ha 
fact  it  was  before  them  as  a  de  novo  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  had  never  been  fully 
carried  into  effect.     Instead,  then,  of  their 
being  called  upon  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelates,  pursuant  to  the 
Commissioners'    Report,   their   Lordships 
were  now  rather  called  upon  to  help  them  in 
carrying  out  their  second  thoughts,  which 
experience  told  them  were  the  best  thoughts 
in  the  best  of  men.   The  real  question  was. 
should  there  ever  or  should  there  never  be 
an  increase  of  **  English  episcopate  !   It 
had  been  «-'      -4 
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wore  afterwards  to  be  carried  out  by  one 
grand  and  comprehensive  measure,  but  by 
removing  admitted  abuses  and  meeting  ad- 
mitted wants.  Now  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  religion 
that  a  bishopric  should  at  once  be  estab< 
lished  at  Manchester.  Why,  then,  should 
they  hesitate  in  effecting  so  far  this  prac- 
tical amendment,  by  performing  at  once 
their  duty  in  this  respect  ?  He  begged 
leave  to  remind  their  Lordships  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  introduction  of 
the  Reform  Act  into  Parliament.  Did  they 
not  know  that  what  more  than  all  irritated 
the  mind  of  the  people  of  England  upon 
that  subject  was  the  refusal  of  that  House, 
when  a  definite  evil  was  pointed  out,  to 
give  representatives  to  Birmingham  ?  Let 
their  Lordships,  in  like  manner,  affirm  to- 
night, in  this  instance,  that  there  should  not 
be  an  increase  in  the  English  episcopacy, 
while  they  admitted  that  Manchester  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  and 
their  proceedings  would  create  a  feeling  of 
hostility  amongst  those  who  from  their 
deep  interest  in  that  question  were  watch- 
ing their  movements  with  particular  in- 
terest. While  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
admitted  that  ho  saw  no  objection  to  an 
increaso  in  the  number  of  bishops  here, 
with  no  qualification  of  any  kind — and  ho 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  rejoiced  in  that  ad- 
mission, even  although  it  was  only  as  an  ab- 
stract proposition — yet  he  afterwards  told 
them  that  before  such  an  increase  could  be 
made,  something  more  important  should  be 
done;  hut  this  was  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  other  act,  and  put  off  the  doing  of 
the  first  to  an  indefinite  period.  This  grand 
abstraction  was,  therefore,  to  be  admitted 
as  theory,  and  not  as  a  practical  principle  to 
be  at  once  carried  out  into  effect.  Another 
argument  had  been  used  which  pointed  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  said  that,  granted 
an  increase  were  wanted,  yet,  when  these 
two  sees  were  so  very  small,  why  should 
they  be  retained  ?  They  however,  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  3,000  square  miles, 
broken  with  mountain  chains,  and  divided 
by  such  natural  impediments  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  pass  conveniently  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another;  the  people  peculiar  in 
their  habits  and  language,  peculiar  in  their 
poverty,  peculiarly  needing  the  shepherd's 
care  and  the  pastor's  diligence.  The  cri- 
terion applied  to  this  question  was  taken 
from  the  existing  state  of  English  dio- 
ceses. It  therefore  assumed  that  their  state 
was  perfect  ;  and  so  that  they  needed  no 
ucrease.  But  on  the  Continent,  what 
\*  the  number  of  bishops  of  that  Roman 


Catholic  persuasion  which  agreed  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  hold- 
ing episcopacy  to  be  of  apostolical  ori- 
gin ?  In  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
for  28,000,000  millions  of  people,  there 
were  145  bishops :  since  the  Revolution, 
for  a  population  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
England,  there  were  three  times  as  large 
a  number  of  bishops.  For  10,000,000  or 
12,000,000  of  a  population  in  Spain,  there 
were  60  bishops.  In  Greece,  35  bishops. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  former  of  these 
were  Roman  Catholic  countries.  But  let 
them  come  to  this  country  at  the  period 
of  the  great  reformers  of  religion  amongst 
us — those  true-hearted  men,  whom  he  loved 
and  venerated  in  his  heart — who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth. 
Did  they  remember  the  sentiments  of 
Latimer  —  that  honest-hearted  man,  who 
spoke  in  his  strong  Saxon  dialect,  words  to 
which  all  England  as  one  man  respond- 
ed. That  venerated  man  said  that  the 
bishops,  by  their  fewness,  were  raised  to 
such  a  height  above  the  people  as  had 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  exercising 
those  functions  which  were  inherent  in 
their  office,  and  the  first  measure  of  reform 
which  ought  to  be  carried  was  one  for  giv- 
ing a  great  increase  to  the  number  of  those 
bishops.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  proposed  to  add  twenty  new  sees,  so 
as  to  make  in  all  seventy,  the  number 
of  the  population  being  then  between 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000  ;  yet,  at  the  pro- 
sent  day,  with  a  population  of  18,000,000, 
they  had  only  twenty-six.  One  of  the  ar- 
guments used  against  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  bishoprics  was,  that  in  olden 
times  they  had  more  want  of  them  than  in 
these  days,  because  that  locomotion  and 
the  readiness  and  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion had  so  facilitated  the  power  of  pro- 
gress from  place  to  place,  as  to  render  a 
fewer  number  of  them  necessary.  But  he 
denied  that  the  utility  of  the  bishop  con- 
sisted in  his  passing  rapidly  from  place  to 
place,  or  mainly  in  his  mere  performance 
of  certain  acts,  or  settling  legal  questions 
for  his  clergy.  It  was  not  in  such  ways  that 
the  bishop  fulfilled  his  duties.  He  should 
show  himself  to  be  what  he  was,  the  pastor 
of  pastors.  Wherever  want  was  most 
pressing,  wherever  disease  was  most  fearful, 
wherever  the  voice  and  the  consolation  of  re- 
ligion were  most  needed,  it  was  there  that 
the  bishop  should  be  found  leading  the  van 
— it  was  there  he  should  be  found  as  the 
unfaltering  leader,  setting  the  example  to 
others  how  they  should  act.  But  how  were 
the  bishops  to  do  all  this  if  they  were  to  be, 
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as  now,  affected  and  oppressed  with  secular 
cares,  which  hung  heavily  upon  men  of 
the  highest  aspirations,  who  fain  would  set 
their  minds  upon  things  of  the  other  world  ? 
After  all,  the  bishops  were  but  men;  and  if 
they  were  bound  down  by  business  until 
their  minds  were  filled  full  with  secular 
affairs — until  they  were  overburdened  and 
weighed  down  by  secularities — how  could 
they  fulfil  their  office — be  more  than  other 
men  discharging  the  great  mission  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  this  great  people  ? 
No  man  could  look  upon  what  was  passing 
in  the  country  without  admitting  that 
unless  something  should  be  done  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  and  practice  of  re- 
ligion amongst  the  mass  of  the  population, 
their  laws  would  be  as  cobwebs  to  bind  the 
people  when  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
affliction  or  great  distress.  In  such  trying 
seasons,  the  surest  and  the  only  curb  upon 
the  multitude  was  the  restraining,  purify- 
ing power  of  true  religion  ;  and  no  man 
who  considered  deeply  the  condition  of  an 
irreligious  people  could  fail  to  see  that 
society  stood  at  this  very  moment  upon  the 
thin  and  trembling  crust  of  some  struggling 
volcano.  Without  religion,  law  was  use- 
less to  restrain  the  tumultuous  swellings  of 
a  troubled  nation.  But  unless  they  (the 
bishops)  were  enabled  to  exhibit  their 
character  and  perform  their  mission,  how 
could  they  lead  the  people  as  they  should 
be  led  ?  It  had  been  said  by  a  noble 
Lord  that  they  wanted  parish  priests  more 
than  bishops;  but  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  all  the  past  showed  that  the  best 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  the  parish 
priests  was  to  increase  the  bishops.  I  low 
vain  had  been  all  their  past  efforts  in 
these  Colonies  to  advance  the  morals  and 
religion  of  the  people,  until  they  had  sent 
out  bishops  to  them.  What  were  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  course  in  their  West  India 
Colonies,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  ? 
After  they  had  sent  out  bishops  to  these 
places,  the  priests  increased  around 
and  society  throughout  its  whole 
visibly  pervaded  by  a  better  influ* 
those  around  him  who  belonged 
viction  to  the  English  Church,  he  " 
they  believed  that  this  system  v 
followed  was  from  (tod:  let  them  «- 
thing  of  their  faith  by  the  real  s- 
their  exertions,  and  they  would 
the  certain  efficacy  of  their  mcasi. 
they  constituted  their  great  cih* 
seats  of  biffh  -  would  reap  the 

signal  bl«  ^untry  from  u, 

exertions,  "  *  clergy,  v 

would  bo 


ber  around  them.  He  believed  thai  i 
would  be  more  calculated  to  _ 

the  Government  in  that  House,  than  if  the 
noble  Marquess  who  was  its  representative 
there,  gave  to  the  measure  of  his  noble 
Friend  a  generous  support,  and  thereby  aisl- 
ed the  effort  which  the  Church  was  tnafci^ 
for  its  self-development  and  improvement. 
He  was  aware  that  there  were  many  noble 
Lords  in  that  House  who  differed  from  the 
Church  of  England — he  respected  their 
conscientious  opinions  and  convictions  hit 
he  called  upon  them  to  respect  their  con- 
scientious opinions  also :  he  did  not  eel 
upon  them  to  aid  him  in  taxing  the  people 
to  support  a  Church,  although  that  Church 
was  the  Church  of  fifteen  out  of  eighteen 
millions  of  people,  but  he  called  upon  them 
to  extend  to  them  that  power  which  was 
possessed  already  by  themselves,  of  de- 
veloping freely  the  strength  of  their  own 
system.  Infidelity,  they  must  all  allow, 
was  more  by  far  than  a  less  perfect  font 
of  Christianity;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  truth  which  they  all  held,  he  railed 
upon  them  not  to  impede  them  when  they 
sought  to  increase  the  machinery  and  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  the  English  clergy. 
He  should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Earl. 

Earl  FOWIS,  in  reply,  assured  their 
Lordships  that  he  would  occupy  their  1 
very  shortly.  The  speech  of  the 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  would  have  required  ob- 
servation from  him  had  it  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford), a  speech  worthy  of  the  honoured 
name  he  bore,  and  the  effect  of  which  he 
(Earl  Powis)  was  unwilling  to  diminish 
He  must,  however,  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  with  whom  he  dif- 
fered with  regret,  especially  upon  a  ques- 
tion where  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
at  stake.  Ilia  noble  Friend  attributed  to 
him  an  attempt  la  draw  a  line  of  distino- 
betv— »  ^wth  and  South  Wales 

i  wer  Hhat,m  arranging  the 

9se-  »#d  Wales  anew,  in- 
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Bees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  were  amply 
endowed:  those  of  St.  David's  and  Llan- 
daff required  augmentation.  The  Com- 
missioners required  an  endowment  for  Man- 
chester, and  therefore  united  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  in  order  to  ohtain  an  income 
for  Manchester.  They  listened  to  the 
objections  against  the  union  of  Bristol  with 
Llandaff,  which  gave  them  a  surplus  in- ' 
come,  and  not  to  those  against  the  union 
of  St.  Asaph  with  Bangor.  In  proof  of 
his  position  lie  referred  their  Lordships  to 
the  first  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners which  proposed  to  give  over 
the  surplus  income  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor  to  the  augmentation  of  their  poorer 
vicarages.  This  was  reversed  by  the  sub- 
sequent reports ;  and  by  the  Order  in 
Council  (which  carried  into  effect  the  6th 
and  7th  Will.  IV.  cap.  77)  of  December 
12,  1838,  the  surplus  was  given  over  no- 
minally to  St.  David's  and  Llandaff,  but 
really  to  the  Episcopal  Fund,  which,  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
those  dioceses,  was  enabled  to  endow  Man- 
chester. The  Commissioners  thus  avoided 
the  outcry  and  unpopularity  which  the  de- 
struction of  St.  Asaph  would  have  caused, 
by  mixing  it  up  with  the  creation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Manchester,  and  concealed 
the  abstraction  of  the  revenues  of  St.  Asaph 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  Manchester, 
by  nominally  appropriating  the  surplus  to 
St.  David's  and  Llandaff.  But  this  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  North  Wales  was  not 
limited  to  its  bishoprics.  The  deaneries  of 
North  Wales,  which  were  well  endowed, 
were  reduced  to  7001.  per  annum;  whilst 
English  deaneries  were  fixed  at  1,000J. 
Deaneries  were  created  in  South  Wales, 
where  they  did  not  exist,  and  were  endowed 
out  of  the  general  fund;  to  supply  which 
the  incomes  of  the  deaneries  of  North 
Wales  were  reduced  to  700/.  Again,  tho 
sinecure  rectories,  of  which  nearly  half 
existed  in  the  single  diocese  of  St.  Asaph, 
were  swept  into  the  general  fund,  instead 
of  being  appropriated,  as  the  Commission- 
ers recommended  in  their  third  and  fourth 
reports,  to  the  dioceses  in  which  they  ex- 
isted. He  would  not,  at  that  hour,  further 
detain  their  Lordships  by  additional  obser- 
vations, but  would  earnestly  press  this  im- 
portant Church  case  on  their  attention  and 
favour. 

On  Question,  that  "  now  "  stand  part 
of  the  Motion,  House  divided:  —  Con- 
^nts  38  ;  Non-Contents  28  :  Majority  10. 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Tie  Marchess  of  LANSDOWNE  said,! 
'he  decision  of  the  House  it  was  noil 


his  intention  to  offer  any  further  opposition 
to  the  measure.  The  noble  Earl  would 
take  his  own  course  as  to  the  expediency 
of  proceeding  with  the  Bill.  He  wished  it 
merely  to  be  understood  that  if  he  did  not 
continue  his  opposition  it  was  not  because 
he  had  altered  his  conviction  on  the  sub- 
ject.— House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  July  20,  1846. 

MinruTBs.]  Niw  Members  Sworn.  For  Liikeard,  Charlei 
Builer,  Esq.— For  Stafford  County  (Southern  Division), 
Hon.  George  Anton. 

Public  Bills.— f  Books  and  Engravings ;  Prisons  (Ire- 
land!;  FiUimes  Ireland) ;  District  Lunatic  Ayslums  (Ire- 
land); Grand  Jury  Cess  Bonds  (Ireland) ;  Mandamus  (Ire- 
land); Taxation  of  Costs  (Compensation  for  Lands)  (Ire- 
land) t  Adverse  Claims  (Ireland). 
Reported.     Ejectments,  dec.  (Ireland)  ;  Leases  (Ireland); 

Exclusive  Privilege  of  Trading  Abolition  (Ireland). 
3*-   and  passed.     Ordnance  Survey. 

Petitions  I'beakkted.  By  Sir  Edmund  FUmer,  from 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  East  Peckham,  for  the  Better 
Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  —By  Sir  Robert  Harry 
Inglis,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  SidweU,  in 
the  City  of  Exeter,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
BilL— By  Sir  Edmund  FUmer,  from  Guardians  of  the 
Hollingbourn  Union,  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Measure  mak- 
ing the  Landlords  of  Tenements  where  the  Rents  are 
under  £6  liable  to  the  Poor  Rates.— By  several  hon. 
Members,  from  various  places,  against  the  Union  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
the  Immediate  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  newly 
erected  See  of  Manchester.— From  Inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  of  Sunderland,  for  promoting  the  Establish- 
ment of  Baths  and  Wash  houses. 

MILITARY  FLOGGING  AT  HOUNSLOW. 

Dr.  BOWRING  :  I  understand,  Sir, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  is  now  in  a  condition  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  which  I  have 
given  notice  of  my  intention  to  put  this 
evening  to  him.  It  is,  Sir,  whether  his 
attention  have  heen  called  to  a  case  in 
which  death  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately 
caused  by  the  infliction  of  military  flog- 
ging. As  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  his 
answer  or  his  statement  by  any  reference 
to  newspaper  reports,  I  will  merely  put  the 
question,  with  the  addition  of  "  whether 
any  steps  have  been  taken  by  him  in  con- 
sequence ?" 

Mr.  FOX  MAULE  :  With  reference  to 
this  question,  I  have  in  the  first  place,  Sir, 
to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  my  hon.  Friend 
has  used  the  word  "  alleged,"  and  that  he 
said  "death  is  alleged  io  have  been 
caused."  For  I  must  say  that  the  entire 
proceeding,  no  doubt  from  misinformation, 
has  been  mis-stated,  and  the  public  have 
been  exceedingly  misled  by  the  news- 
papers. This  unfortunate  man,  Frederick 
White,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  was  guilty 
of  a  most  violent  and  insubordinate  act. 
He  struck  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
was  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  with  a 
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heavy  poker;  and  the  man  would  have  been 
roost  severely  injured,  if  not  killed,  by  the 
blow,  had  he  caught  it  otherwise  than  he 
had.  As  it  was  he  was  knocked  down. 
For  this  crime  Frederick  White  was,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  tried  by  a  district  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  receive  the  mili- 
tary punishment  of  150  lashes.  That 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  his  Grace  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  on  the  loth  of 
June  it  was  carried  into  effect.  I  must 
state  here  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the 
array,  whenever  a  soldier  is  sentenced  to 
receive  punishment  by  a  court-martial,  be- 
fore it  is  carried  into  effect,  to  have  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
certifying  that  the  man  so  sentenced  is  in 
a  fit  state  to  undergo  the  punishment;  and 
that  certificate  accompanied  tho  sentence 
upon  this  occasion.  On  tho  loth  of  June, 
in  the  presence  of  the  regiment,  the  pun- 
ishment was  carried  into  effect  in  the 
usual  manner.  And  so  far  from  there 
having  been  any  interference  by  tho  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment  to  take  the  man 
down,  and  a  refusal  to  do  so  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  there  was  no  interference 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  After  tho  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted,  the  man  was  taken 
down  and  removed  to  tho  hospital  in  the 
usual  manner,  where  ho  was  regularly 
visited  by  tho  surgeon  every  day.  Ho 
remained  in  hospital  so  long  as  to  be  de- 
clared fit  for  duty  again,  and  ho  was  actu- 
ally so  far  recovered  as  to  bo  doing  fatigue 
duty  in  the  hospital,  when  Colonel  Whytc 
inquired  of  tho  surgeon  regarding  him. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  however,  Colonel 
Whyte  received  information  that  the  man 
was  dangerously  ill.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  desirable  that 
Mr.  Warren,  the  surgeon,  should  report 
the  man's  illness,  so  that  additional  advice 
might  be  obtained  if  necessary;  but,  un- 
fortunately, before  any  additional  advice 
could  be  obtained,  the  man,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  died.  A  post  mortem  exami 
took  place,  at  which  two  other  surj 
sent  down  by  tho  Horse  Guards,  ii 
tion  to  Dr.  Warren,  assisted,  and  th 
made  upon  that  post  mortem  cxai 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  punishm 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the 
death.  1  understand,  further,  thb 
medical  officer  appointed  by  the  coro 
inquisition — appointed,  in  fact,  by  the 
roner  himself  to  look  into  the  case  — i 
come  to  the  Kition.     I  will  no 

this  much  1  as  the  public 

have  been  i  W  tho  report  i 

that  a  larj  Seen  ro-  ' 


moved  from  the  man's  back  by  the  i    

it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  thai 
piece  of  skin  was  removed  after  death,  hy 
surgical  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining whether  the  punishment  " 
had  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of 
Tho  case  is  this  day  again  before  the  i 
ner,  where  these  matters  will  be  proved; 
but  I  have  stated  enough  to  show  that 
there  has  been  great  exaggeration  in  tk5f 
case,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  those 
who  take  upon  themselves  to  report  these 
cases  to  the  public,  would  make  themselves 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  in- 
form ed  upon  tho  facts  before  they  alarmed 
the  public  mind  by  their  reports. 

SUGAR  DUTIES. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  addressed  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  Greene)  as  follows: — Sir* 
had  Iler  Majesty's  Ministers  been  disposed 
to  consult  their  own  ease,  they  would  not 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  have  pro- 
posed any  considerable  alteration  in  the 
Sugar  Duties.  They  would  have  had  plau- 
sible reasons  to  allege  for  such  a  coarse:  the 
advanced  state  of  tho  Session,  the  labours 
which  this  House  has  already  gone  through, 
the  recent  formation  of  the  Government, 
the  intricacy  of  some  of  the  details 
nee  ted  with  this  question — would 
formed,  in  the  eyes  of  many*  grounds  i 
cicnt  for  postponing  to  another  Session  any 
largo  or  permanent  alteration  of  the  Sugar 
Duties.  But,  Sir,  there  are,  in  our  opin- 
ion, considerable  evils  suffered  by  the  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
these  duties.  We  consider  that  the  great 
body  of  the  public  are  sufferers  by  the  in* 
creased  price  of  sugar — a  commodity  upon 
which  no  less  than  12.000,0001.,  or  a  sum 
ranging  from  1 1,000,000".  to  13,000,000*.. 
is  expended  by  tho  public  in  this  country: 
we  think  that  tho  revenue  is  a  Terr  consi- 
derable sufferer  b-4%smode  in  which  these 
have  be*  ^**  raised,  and  the 
ion,  by  •  ^ties,  of  sugars 

•jertain  %•  ssarkete  ef 
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sion,  I  am  now  about  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  general  reasons  upon  which  we 
proceed,  and  the  plan  which — if  this  House 
shall  be  disposed  to  entertain  a  plan  for  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  SugarDuties — 
we  propose  for  adoption.  Sir,  it  has  been 
a  general  complaint  with  all  the  most  intel- 
ligent writers  upon  the  subject  for  many 
years,  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  enor- 
mously increased.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  a  con- 
siderable authority  upon  this  subject,  states, 
both  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and 
in  his  more  recent  work  on  Taxation,  that 
the  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of  sugar 
imported  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  by 
reason  of  the  protective  duty,  on  the  sup- 
position that  foreign  sugar  rose  from  20s. 
or  21  s.  to  25s.  per  cwt.,  was  no  less, 
during  these  three  years,  than  3,240,260Z. 
a  year.  In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  revenue  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  the  following  years  by  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  sugar,  making  that  article 
unattainable  by  all  the  labouring  classes, 
and  its  consumption  extremely  limited  and 
reduced  by  the  richer  and  middle  classes. 
Passing,  Sir,  at  once  from  what  has  hap- 
pened in  former  years,  I  will  now  take 
notice  of  the  plan  proposed  last  year  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whom  I  see  op- 
posite, who  was  then  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  effects  which  that  plan  had, 
and  the  views  with  which  it  was  introduced. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  that 
time — the  Member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity— in  speaking  of  that  plan,  said — 

"  The  highest  quoted  prices  of  Java  sugar  at 
present  are  from  22*.  to  24*.  Qd.f  but  ordinary 
.lava  and  Manilla  sugars  are  lower,  say  about 
1 7*. ;  the  average  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  20*. 
Then,  supposing  the  first  cost  of  Java  sugar  to  be 
20*.,  by  adding  the  amount  of  duty,  23*.  4d.,  it 
gives  a  total  price  of  43*.  id.  Then,  with  respect 
to  West  India  sugar,  the  average  Gazette  price  of 
that  article  is  29*.  7d.;  add  to  that  the  duty  of  14*., 
the  total  is  43*.  Id. ;  and  that  calculation  only 
shows  a  difference  in  price  between  the  two  arti- 
cles of  3d.  This  would  make  it  little  dearer  than 
the  Java  ;  and  I  think  I  have  taken  a  fair  average 
upon  the  whole." 

We  may,  therefore  suppose  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  calculated  upon  a  price  of 
435.  Gd.  per  cwt  as  likely  to  be  the  price  of 
the  year ;  but,   Sir,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar  took   place.      The  Gazette  ave- 
rages, which  for  the  four  weeks  in  April 
show  the  price  at  30*.  per  cwt,  in  the  last 
four  weeks  in  December  show  a  price  of 
»5s.  per  cwt.    The  cause  of  that  difference, 
believe,  was  very  much  what  was  stated 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman — namely,  a 


want  of  the  supply  of  Manilla  sugar,  and 
the  absorption  of  Java  sugar  on  the  Con- 
tinent; but  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that 
there  was  a  very  considerably  increased 
price — that  the  hopes  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Goulburn)  were  to  a  great  de- 
gree disappointed — and  that  a  rise  of  5s. , 
6s. ,  or  even  7s.  above  the  average  price 
which  he  had  calculated,  took  place  at  cer- 
tsin  periods  of  that  year.  I  will  next  take 
the  financial  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  stated — 

"We  think  it  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  may  lead  to  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  perhaps  43,000  tons.  Of  course,  these 
estimates  must  be  taken  as  very  general ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  probable  that  the  increased  con. 
sumption  of  sugar,  consequent  upon  the  reduction 
of  duty,  will  amount  to  a  total  not  much  short  of 
250,000  tons.  The  consumption  of  British  musco- 
vado sugar,  to  the  extent  of  160,000  tons,  at  14*., 
would  give  2,240,000/.  The  consumption  of  clayed 
sugar  at  a  duty  of  16*.  4d.,  or  sugar  equal  to 
clayed,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons,  will  give  a 
revenue  of  1,140,000/. ;  foreign  free  muscovado 
sugar,  5,000  tons,  at  23*.  Ad.,  will  give  a  revenue 
of  1 16,700/.;  of  free  labour  foreign  clayed,  or  equal 
to  clayed,  15,000  tons,  at  28*.,  will  give  a  revenue 
of  42,0000/.  As  I  said  before,  these  estimates  must 
of  course  be  very  general ;  but,  supposing  them  to 
approximate  to  the  truth,  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  wo  shall  receive  from  the  duty  on  sugar, 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction,  the  sum  of 
3,916,000/." 

Now,  Sir,  the  estimate  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  when  he  proceeded  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  sugar — the  very 
large  reduction  which  he  made  of  upwards 
of  11*.  per  cwt.  on  colonial  sugars — was 
more  than  justified;  but  by  limiting  the 
means  of  supply  his  estimate  was  widely 
different  from  the  truth  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign sugars.  Ilere  is  the  actual  fact  with 
respect  to  sugar  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1845.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  calcu- 
lated the  consumption  of  1 845  as  follows  : 
Of  British  Plantation  muscovadoes,  160,000 
tons — the  actual  consumption  was  237,636 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  77,636  tons;  of  Brit- 
ish Plantation  clayed,  or  equal  to  white 
clayed,  he  calculated  on  70,000  tons — the 
actual  consumption  was  1,107  tons,  a  fal- 
ling-off  to  the  extent  of  68,893  tons;  of 
foreign  free  labour  muscovadoes  he  calcu- 
lated on  5,000  tons — the  actual  consump- 
tion was  3,809  tons;  of  foreign  free  labour 
clayed,  or  eoual  to  white  clayed,  he  calcu- 
lated on  15,000  tons — the  actual  consump- 
tion was  54  tons.  In  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  duty,  instead  of  2,240,000/, 
derived  to  the  revenue,  at  the  rate  of  142. 
per  ton  on  British  muscovado,  the  produce 
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was  3,326,904*.;  and  instead  of  1,140,000*. 
on  the  British  Plantation  clayed,  or  equal 
to  white  clayed,  at  a  duty  of  16*.  6#.  &d. 
per  ton.  the  duty  amounted  to  only  18,081*. 
Instead  of  116,700*.  on  foreign  free  labour 
muscovadoes,  at  a  duty  of  23*.  6#.  8d.,  the 
duty  amounted  to  only  88,876*.;  and  in- 
stead of  42,000*.  duty,  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  calculated  on  from  foreign 
free-labour  sugar  clayed,  or  equal  to  white 
clayed,  at  a  duty  of  28*.,  we  derived  only 
1,512*.  The  total  decrease,  according  to 
that  estimate,  in  the  revenue  received  was 
481,327*.  That  was  not  the  actual  defi- 
ciency in  the  calculation;  because  there 
was  a  large  portion  of  the  British  Planta- 
tion sugar  taken  above  at  14*.  per  cwt., 
which  paid  duty  previous  to  the  14th  of 
March  at  the  old  rate  of  25s.  2d.  The  real 
difference,  therefore,  was  only  341,529*.* 
Now,  I  think  this  account  sufficiently  shows 
that,  while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
plan  was  successful  even  beyond  his  hopes, 
while  he  reckoned  upon  a  decrease  of  duty 
producing  a  large  increase  of  consumption, 
it  was  as  conspicuous  a  failure  when  ho 
calculated,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 


distinct  classes  of  foreign  sugar,  that  a  bsgh 
duty  would  make  up  the  revenue  he  ani- 
mated. I  will  now,  Sir,  proceed  to  state 
what  are  the  general  prospects,  as  stated 
from  various  sources,  of  the  supply  of  sugar 
for  the  coming  year,  taking  the  estimste 
from  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  to  the  5th  of 
April,  1847.  The  estimate  I  now  hold  m 
my  hand  1  consider  extreme,  and  hy  as 
means  likely  to  be  realized.  It  first  i 
the  amount"  of  colonial  and  free-] 
sugar  in  the  warehouse — 


Colonial  and  free-labour  sugar  in  ware- 
house, April  5,  1840 

Estimated  import  from  April  5, 1845,  to 
April  5,  1847  (Customs'  Letter) : — 

West  Indies 125,000 

Mauritius 50,000 

East  Indies  80,900 


4MN 


Calculated  amount  of  free-labour  sugar 

admitted  from  foreign  countries M,t§# 

Making  in  the  whole 31MM 

Probable  stock  April  5,    1847,   stock 

being  notoriously  low  45at§# 

Available  for  consumption  370V4M 


*  The  following  is  the  complete  Official  Return,  of  which  the  noble  Lord  quoted  the 

Tons. 

Stock  of  sugar  on  hand,  1st  January,  1845 45,000 

Supply,  West  India 135,000 

Supply,  Mauritius    40,000 

Supply,  East  India 70,000 245,000 


Sir  Robert  Peel  calculated  tho  consumption  of  1845  as  follows : — 


Total 290,000 


Quality. 

Of  Hritish  Plantation, 
Muscovadoes 

The  actual  consump- 
tion was 

Of  Hritinh  Plantation, 
clayed,  or  equal  to 
white  clayed 

The  actual  coiiHiimp- 
tion  was 

Of  foreign  free-labour 
MuBcovadoes 

Tho  actual  comminu- 
tion was 

Of  foreign  free  labour, 
clayed,  or  equal  to 
white  clayed 

The  actual  consump- 
tion was 

Actual... 


Quantity  and  Price. 


Tons.       .£.  b.  d. 
100,000  at  14  0  0 

237,030  at  14  0  0 


70,000  at  10  0  8 
1,107  at  10  0  8 
5,000  at  23  0  8 
3,809  at  23  6  8 

15,000  at  28  0  0 
51  at  28  0 


Value. 


242,000 


£. 
2,240,000 

3,320,904 


1,140,000 

18,081 

110,700 

88,870 

00 


N.B.  £481,327  is  not  the  actual  dencieu. 
taken  above  at  14 j.  per  ewL.  uaid  duty  prev 
real  difference,  there1  £341,520 


Increase. 


Tons. 
77,030 


1,080,904 


Tons. 


68,893 


1,191 


14.M6 


MU.91t 


1.MMS1 


UtMtt    A 
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Sir,  I  have  here  various  other  returns,  es- 
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pec i ally  four,  which  appear  to  me  to  come 
nearer  the  mark  than  that  I  have  just  read. 
Here  is  a  statement  put  forward  by  the 
West  India  body.  They  estimate  the  pro- 
duce for 

The  West  Indies  125,000  Tons 

The  Mauritius 50,000 

The  East  Indies  75,000 


Total 250,000 

Here  is  another  estimate  hy  the  Committee 
of  Sugar  Refiners,  who  calculate  the  pro- 
duce from 

The  West  Indies  115,000  Tons 

The  Mauritius 40,000 

Tho  East  Indies  70,000 


Total 225,000 

Another  private  estimate  assigns  to 

The  West  Indies 110,000 

The  Mauritius 45,000 

The  East  Indies  70,000 


Total 225,000 

I  have  another  statement  from  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  which  calculates  the 
whole  supply  at  230,000  tons.  Now,  I 
think  ahout  230,000  tons  may  be  taken  as 
the  estimated  supply  for  tho  coming  year. 
I  have  read  a  statement  of  what  was  the 
effect  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  plan. 
That  extended  from  January,  184o,  to1 
January  of  the  present  year;  tho  state- 
ment from  April  to  April  gives  a  consump- 
tion of  2/52,000  tons.  I  think  we  cannot 
say,  according  to  that  estimate,  supposing 
the  duties  were  to  he  near  what  they  were 
last  year,  that  there  would  he  less  than 
20,000  tons  required  for  the  increased 
consumption  of  this  country.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  this  increased  supply?  There  was  a 
statement  made  hy  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
when  he  brought  forward  his  general  plan 
with  regard  to  the  trade  and  finance  of  the 
country,  in  which  he  proposed  that  there 
should  he  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  free- 
labour  sugar  to  195.  lOd.  from  23s.  4d.; 
hut  that  the  prohibitory  duty  on  all  other 
foreign  sugar  should  remain  the  same. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  here  an  extract  from  the 
circular  of  a  well  known  house — Messrs. 
Truman  and  Cook — dated  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 184G,  which  says — 

"  The  only  proposed  alteration  in  the  duty  is 
the  reduction  of  3*.  Qd.  per  cwt.  on  foreign  free- 
labour  sugar,  which,  if  nothing  farther  is  done, 
either  by  treaties  or  otherwise,  will  have  very 
•Hie  effect  upon  the  market,  as  the  quantity 


which  can  bo  received  will  not,  it  is  now  evident, 
be  of  material  importance/' 

Sir,  I  believe  that  statement,  made  by  a 
firm  of  experience  in  the  trade,  to  be 
thoroughly  borne  out  by  the  fact,  and  that 
the  increased  price  will  limit  the  consump- 
tion; that  you  will  be  disappointed  of  ob- 
taining the  supply  you  wish;  that  your  re- 
venue will  not  increase  as  it  ought  to  do. 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  sugar;  and 
that  the  people  will  suffer  from  the  price 
they  must  pay,  owing  to  the  limit  you  place 
on  the  quantity  that  comes  into  your  mar- 
kets. Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
supposing  the  consumption  is  250,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  price  to  the  amount  of  6*. 
only  per  cwt.  would  be  a  tax  on  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  price  of  their  sugar 
of  1,500,000/.  a  year,  and  that  a  tax 
which  does  not  go  into  the  Exchequer;  it 
is  paid  by  the  people,  but  gives  nothing 
whatever  to  the  Government.  In  that 
state  of  the  supply  of  sugar,  what  I  should 
naturally  be  disposed  to  recommend,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  admission  of  other  fo- 
reign sugars  into  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try, to  supply  the  deficiency  under  which 
it  is  evident  we  must  otherwise  suffer  dur- 
ing tho  present  year.  But  we  arc  here 
met  by  an  objection,  contrary  to  the  sys- 
tem which  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
four  or  fiye  years,  but  more  decidedly  in 
tho  present  year,  of  allowing  the  people  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market — we  are  here 
met  by  an  objection  that  "  by  so  doing,  by 
admitting  all  foreign  sugars,  you  would 
encourage  slavery  and  give  an  increased 
stimulus  to  the  Slave  Trade;1'  and  it  is 
said  that  "  there  are  moral  considerations 
which  overbear  all  financial  and  commer- 
cial views,  and  all  views  connected  with 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country."  In  examining  that  argu- 
ment, though  not  at  any  length,  I  will 
just  point  out  where  I  think  it  fails,  both 
in  completeness  and  in  efficacy.  That  ar- 
gument fails  in  completeness;  because, 
while  you  refuse  admission  to  your  home 
market  of  the  sugars  of  foreign  countries, 
you  place  no  such  bar  on  the  admission  of 
other  productions.  You  admit  cotton,  to- 
bacco, copper,  and  various  other  articles 
which  are  produced  by  slave  labour. 
Therefore,  Sir,  you  do  not  actually  carry 
into  effect,  or  even  pretend  to  carry  into 
effect,  these  humane  views  which  the  per- 
sons who  are  most  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  slave  produce  consistently  enter- 
tain. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  with 
respect  to  the  SugarDuties,  which  is  headed 
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"urgent,"  and  which  begins  with  stating, 
it  to  be  a  very  great  misfortune,  that  which 
Ministers  and  statesmen  of  this  country 
have  regarded  year  by  year  as  a  very  great 
advantage — namely,  "the  great  increase 
in  the  import  and  consumption  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
thought  by  the  great  majority  of  this 
House  that  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
import  of  cotton,  affording  the  means  of 
industry  and  livelihood  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people,  making  our 
manufacturing  towns  busy  and  flourish- 
ing, was  a  great  advantage  to  the  State. 
The  persons  to  whom  I  allude  contend, 
very  consistently  as  I  think,  that  the 
increase  in  the  import  of  cotton  from  1790 
to  1845  ought  to  excite  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  all  moralists  and  philan- 
thropists.    They  go  on  to  say  that — 

"  If  it  bo  stated  as  a  reason  for  excepting  the 
United  States  from  the  principle  of  excluding 
slave  produce,  that  the  slavery  existing  in  that 
country  is  characterized  by  none  of  the  greatest 
horrors  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  the  Committee 
would  observe  that  that  atrocious  traffic  had  been 
succeeded  there  by  another — in  some  features  still 
more  revolting — the  breeding  of  slaves,  whose  va- 
lue is  regulated  by  the  price  of  cotton  wool  in  the 
British  market." 

Nobody  can  forget  the  eloquent  statements 
that  were  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  with  respect  to 
the  Slave  Trade  in  the  United  States;  no- 
body can  deny  the  force  of  the  observa- 
tions he  then  made,  or  the  facts  which  are 
here  stated  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Commit- 
tee, that  the  consumption  of  cotton  wool 
in  this  country,  and  the  use  of  it  in  our 
manufactures,   give   an    impulse  and   en- 
couragement to  the  Slave  Trade   in  the 
United  States;  and  yet,  if  any  one  were  to 
say  that  we  should  not  on  that  account 
allow  cotton  wool  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try— if  he  wero   to   say   that  before   we 
will  admit  cotton  wool  we   will  force  the 
United   States  to  a  solution  of  that  tre- 
mendous problem  that  hangs  over  them — 
that   tremendous  problem,    whether    they 
shall  keep  their  black  population  in  a  state 
of  slavery;  or  whether,  applying  the  great 
articles  of  their  declaration  of  rights 
shall,    at   once,  admit   them    to 
power  in  many  States,  and  treat 
Mr.  (-lay  contends  they  ought  to 
ed,  ns  entitled  to  the  elective  > 
Though  constituting  the  majori- 
selves,  to  say  that  we   would  ih- 
emancipation  of  all  their  slaves,  - 
should  not  take  a   single  bale 
wool,  would  be  thar. 


Sir,  the  same  argument  will  apply  to  i 
veral  other  productions;  it  is  tne 
with  regard  to  copper  ore,  with  respect  to 
which  the  slaves  employed  in  the  mines  of 
Cuba  are  as  great  sufferers  as  any  tost 
are  employed  on  the  worst  sugar  esates 
in  that  country;  and  yet,  so  from  hir- 
ing proceeded  on  this  consistent  plan  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Committee,  we  nave  of 
late  years  diminished  the  duties  on  the 
admission  of  copper  ore,  and  totally  abro- 
gated the  duties  on  cotton  wool.  Such, 
then,  is  the  first  instanco  to  show  that  your 
policy,  if  it  were  to  proceed  on  an  excep- 
tional rule,  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, even  to  those  who  most  strongly 
maintain  it.  But  you  have  not  been  able 
to  maintain  it  even  on  that  ground.  Yon 
have  not  been  able  to  say  we  will  admit 
sugar  only  from  our  own  Colonies  and  pos- 
sessions, in  which  we  hare  enacted  that 
slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  You  have 
been  obliged — the  late  Ministry  has  been 
obliged  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  the 
insufficient  supply  which  comes  from  our 
own  Colonies — to  admit  the  sugars  of  other 
countries  to  our  markets.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  a  new  complication  of  the 
problem.  You  have  had  to  decide  what 
was  the  state  of  society  in  those  particular 
countries;  what  was  the  state  of  society  in 
Java,  for  instance;  and  whether  the  obli- 
gation to  cultivate  sugar  in  that  case  did  or 
did  not  amount  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Yoa 
have  had  to  consider,  also,  what  was  the 
state  of  society  in  Manilla;  and  you  have 
also  exposed  yourselves  to  the  decision  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
mercial Company,  at  one  time  disposed  to 
give  you  a  large  supply  of  sugar,  and  at 
another  to  withhold  it.  But  besides  this, 
you  arc  obliged  by  the  principles  of  jour 
law  and  your  treaties,  to  admit  slavehold* 
ing  countries  which  have  treaties  with  you. 
providing  that  their  produce  shall  be  re- 
ceived on  the  terms  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  into  competition  with  the  tree-la- 
bour States.  You  could  not  do  otherwise. 
You  may  say  that  no  great  quantity  of  su- 
gar is  admitted  in  that  case;  but  your 
orinciple  h*1  ■"***▼  broken  down  under 
u :  wh*  -  'teertain  slave  States 

wrf  '  flfes-  your  principle  is 
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which,  I  think,  arc  not  very  honourable, 
or  worthy  of  a  great  country  like  this. 
It  is  shown  by  the  Spanish  Minister,  that 
but  a  few  years  ago,  within  these  ten 
years,  you  yourselves  have  claimed  the 
benefit  of  these  treaties,  upon  the  principle 
that  you  had  a  right  to  be  treated  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  and 
you  have  been  obliged  to  reply,  "  True, 
we  made  that  claim,  but  wo  were  not 
justified  in  making  it,  and  it  was  for  you  to 
find  out  the  flaw  in  our  claim.' '  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  be  of  opinion  myself,  that,  al- 
though that  Treaty  has  been  at  different 
times  violated  in  Spain,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple she  contended  for  is  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
I  found  lately,  in  looking  over  the  corre- 
spondence of  an  ancestor  of  mine,  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  employed  in 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  1 762,  that  when 
he  proposed  to  refuse  to  the  Spaniards  the 
power  of  procuring  their  fish  from  New- 
foundland, the  Spanish  Minister  said  to 
him — 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  we  shall  not  admit  your 
salt  fish  into  Spanish  ports." 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  immediately  replied 
to  him — 

"  You  cannot  do  that  without  refusing  it  to 
other  countries;  we  are  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation — gens  carissima ;  the  salt 
fish  of  France  must  be  prohibited  at  tho  same 
time." 

The  Spanish  Minister  said — 

"  I  agree  at  once ;  I  acknowledge  that  such  is 
tho  case  ;  but  I  at  once  say  those  treaties  are  very 
onerous,  and  we  are  looking  to  a  revision  of  them; 
for  we  do  not  find,  though  they  contain  that  prin- 
ciple, that  they  are  fair  to  the  two  nations." 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  con- 
versation stated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford — 
a  proof  sufficient  that  at  that  time  it  was 
the  opinion,  both  of  the  English  and  the 
Spanish  Minister,  that  the  produce  of 
either  country  was  to  be  treated  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  Now, 
I  must  say,  when  you  are  standing  up  for 
humanity,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  you  should 
be  obliged  to  endeavour  to  find  excuses 
for  evading  an  obligation  which  otherwise 
would  be  binding,  as  contained  in  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  in  its  tenor 
and  spirit,  favourable  to  the  produce  of  both 
nations.  But  there  is  a  further  and  more 
fatal  defect  in  these  objections,  which  are 
urged  against  the  admission  of  slave-grown 
sugar.  You  do,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain 
degree,  diminish  the  price  in  the  ports  and 
markets  of  the  world  of  that  sugar,  by 
^fusing  to  take  it ;  but  the  resources  of 
'VOL.  LXXXVIL     {2£J} 


commerce  are  infinite,  and  the  spirit  of 
commerce  is  too  strong  to  be  bound  by 
stipulations  which  are  against  the  natural 
interests  of  commerce.  What  the  mer- 
chants do  therefore  is,  to  take  care  to  find 
a  market  for  that  sugar  in  some  country; 
they  search  the  north  of  Europe,  they 
search  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
they  send  to  Hamburgh,  they  send  to 
Petersburgh,  they  send  to  Genoa — they 
search,  in  short,  for  a  market  anywhere, 
by  which  they  may  obtain  a  sale  for  that 
slave-grown  sugar,  and  obtain  supplies  in 
return,  which  they  can  dispose  of  in  tho 
English  market ;  and  they  then  pay  the 
Spanish  producers  of  Cuba  with  those 
English  manufactures  which  they  might 
as  well  have  sent  to  them  direct  without 
this  intervening  transaction.  With  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience,  with  a  good  deal  of 
loss  to  English  commerce,  but,  above  all, 
with  a  great  loss  to  the  English  consumer, 
this  does,  in  fact,  provide  that  which  you 
seem  to  dread,  that  to  which  you  so  much 
object,  namely,  that  the  employer  of  slave 
labour  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  is  able  to  sell 
his  sugar,  and  obtain  a  profitable  return  for 
it  from  some  part  of  Europe.  That  object 
is  attained.  And  this,  again,  destroys  the 
whole  morality  of  your  proceeding.  I  seo 
it  popularly  said,  when  there  are  meetings 
of  persons  who  are  a  good  deal  inflamed 
upon  this  subject — "  This  slave-grown 
produce  is,  in  fact,  the  produce  of  a  felony, 
it  is  the  produce  of  crime ;  these  are  stolen 
goods  which  you  ask  us  to  consume. " 
It  may  be  very  well  to  say  that  these  are 
stolen  goods,  and  that  you  will  not  con- 
sume them ;  but  if  I  were  to  put  such  a 
case  as  that  in  the  instance  of  an  indivi- 
dual, what  would  be  thought  of  tho  answer? 
If  a  person  should  come  with  a  quantity  of 
sugar  known  to  be  really  stolen  from  a 
warehouse,  and  should  bring  it  to  a  shop- 
keeper and  ask  him  to  buy  it,  what  would 
be  thought  if  his  answer  were,  "  No,  I 
cannot  buy  it,  I  know  it  is  stolen  goods ; 
but  I  have  a  neighbour  who  has  no  scruple 
in  taking  it,  I  will  direct  you  to  him :  he 
will  give  you  a  return  in  value  for  that 
which  you  have  stolen,  and  if  you  will 
bring  me  what  he  gives  you,  I  will  buy  it 
of  you?"  Of  course,  the  whole  pretence 
of  morality  would  be  demolished  by  that. 
I,  therefore,  for  these  several  reasons, 
which  I  will  not  any  further  dwell  upon, 
hold  that  the  ground  which  has  been 
hitherto  taken  is  not  tenable;  that  you 
must  in  this  instance — as  in  the  various 
instances  in  which  upon  the  proposition  of 
2U 
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the  late  Government  means  have  been 
adopted  for  taking  away  restrictions  and 
admitting  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
best  markets — proceeding  upon  the  same 
principle,  you  must  admit  the  sugar  of 
these  foreign  countries  into  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  while  I  say 
this,  and  contend  that  you  have  no  suffi- 
cient grounds  any  longer  to  refuse  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  benefit,  and 
that  you  ought  not  to  deny  to  them 
the  power  of  obtaining  their  sugars  at 
1,500,000*.  or  2,000,000*.  less  than  they 
now  pay,  I  must  admit  that  there  are 
considerations  which  the  West  India  body 
urge,  and  there  are  other  considerations 
pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  State, 
which  forbid  you  to  make  an  immediate 
equalization  of  the  duties.  Sir,  the  West 
India  body  urge,  in  the  first  place,  and 
they  urge  with  truth,  that  the  change 
from  slavery  to  freedom  was  an  immense 
revolution  effected  by  law;  that  it  changed 
the  relations,  changed  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, changed  the  social  condition  of 
the  labourers  of  the  West  Indies  ;  that  it 
reduced  their  produce  from  4,000,000  cwts. 
of  sugar  to  2,500,000  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years ;  and  then  even  your  20,000,000*. 
of  compensation,  large,  liberal,  and  boun- 
tiful as  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  has  not  been  a  complete 
and  full  compensation  for  the  losses  which 
in  those  first  years  they  have  sustained. 
They  say,  moreover,  that  having  made  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  themselves  to  this 
great  change,  to  employ  labourers  by  new 
means,  to  offer  wages  instead  of  compul- 
sion, to  entice  labourers  away  from  indo- 
lence and  enjoyment,  which  to  men  just 
set  free  must  have  been  so  powerful,  this 
country  did  not  allow  them  a  full  admission 
to  other  markets  of  the  world,  whence 
they  eouM  obtain  a  supply  of  free  labour. 
Now,  I  think  they  arc  somewhat  justified 
in  this  complaint.  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  of  this  country,  or  the  Par- 
liament of  this  country,  was  wrong  in 
being  exceedingly  jealous  at  the  beginning, 
lest  anything  like  the  Slave  Trade  should 
be  resorted  to.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  which  prohibited  the 
procuring  of  labourers  from  Africa  ;  such 
was  the  cause  of  the  complaints  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords  of  those  Orders  in 
Council  which  permitted  the  Hill  Coolies 
of  India  to  be  employed  in  Guiana,  and  of 
the  refusal  by  this  House  to  admit  them 
into  another  Colony.  That  was  a  justi- 
able  reason,  no  doubt,  and  a  just  cause 


refuse  an  increase  of  labourers  bj  these 
means  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  was  noi 
the  less  a  real  grievance  to  the  proprie- 
tors in  those  Colonies  ;  it  was  not  the  less 
a  reason  why  they  should  equitably  de- 
mand delay  in  respect  to  any  scheme  to 
equalize  the  duties  on  their  produce  with 
those  on  the  produce  of  foreign  nations. 
But  there  are  reasons  connected  with  the 
revenue  likewise,  which  I  think  are  suffi- 
cient to  induce  this  House  not  to  consent 
to  immediate  equalization,  but  to  propose 
that  it  should  be  for  some  time  delayed. 
Any  sudden  or  abrupt  change  of  duty 
would  no  doubt  most  seriously  affect  the 
revenue,  not  only  by  causing  an  interruption 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  your  own  Co- 
lonies and  in  the  East  Indies,  but  br  caus- 
ing the  markets  to  remain  unsnppned  for 
a  considerable  time.  I  therefore,  Sir,  in 
what  I  mean  to  propose  to  the  House,  shall 
recommend  at  the  present  time  a  large  re- 
duction of  duty,  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  present  prohibitory  duty,  and  a  very 
slight  change,  after  the  first  year,  from 
year  to  year,  till  the  duties  are  entirely 
equalized.  It  was  at  first  thought  by  those 
who  represent  the  West  India  Colonies, 
that  the  Government  would  be  disposed  to 
consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  aU 
foreign  sugar  to  23s.  4d.t  which  is  the 
duty  of  foreign  muscovado  sugar  made  hy 
free  labour ;  but,  upon  considering  that 
proposition,  it  appeared  to  us  that  with  a 
very  slight  increase  of  price  in  the  market 
for  foreign  sugar  in  this  country,  we  should 
entirely  lose  the  benefit  both  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer.  The  prices  of 
foreign  sugar,  I  think,  according  to  the 
printed  Paper  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  on  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Lambeth,  averaged  in  the 
year  1845,  for  Brazil  sugar,  brown  and 
yellow,  20s.  5d.,  and  for  West  and  East 
India  and  Mauritius,  32*.  8d.  Now,  sop- 
posing  a  duty  of  23s.  4td.  to  be  imposed, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  price  of  the 
Havannah  sugar  would  rise  to  25*.,  and 
you  would  then  have  a  price  of  48s.  4dL, 
being  a  price  greater  than  the  32s.  8dL 
with  the  14*.  duty  upon  colonial  soger. 
We  should  therefore  be  exposed  to  the 
same  result  which  followed  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  proposition  of  28*.  and  23s.  id. 
for  foreign  free-labour  sugar.  I  shall 
therefore  propose  that  in  the  present  year, 
instead  of  the  prohibitory  duty  of  63s.v  and 
the<       of23t.  4A,  ihalleeonsl 
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duty  be  diminished  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — duty  to  July  5,  1847,  21*.  per  cwt.; 
to  July  5,  1848,  20s.  per  cwt.;  to  July  5, 
1849,  185.  6d.;  to  July  5,  1850,  17s.;  to 
July  5,  1851,  15s.  6d.  ;  and  that  from 
July  5,  1851,  a  similar  duty  of  14s.  shall 
apply  to  all  muscovado  sugars.  Now,  I 
say  nothing  here  of  the  propriety  or  the 
advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  14s.  duty  ; 
considering  that  this  an  operation  which  is 
to  be  carried  over  five  years,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  revenue  (of  which  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  before  I  con- 
clude), and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Session,  it  would  not  be  right  in  us  on  any 
speculation  to  ask  for  any  considerable  re- 
duction of  duty  below  the  reduction  made 
last  year.  I  should  say,  with  respect  to 
the  distinction  that  was  made  last  year 
of  the  clayed  sugars,  it  is  quite  true,  and 
I  have  shown  by  the  account  of  sugars 
entered,  that  that  has  not  operated  on  the 
sugars  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  find 
in  all  the  Prices  Current,  and  in  the 
returns  of  the  merchants,  that  with  regard 
to  all  the  Havannah  sugars  there  is  the 
distinction  of  what  is  called  white  sugar, 
or  white  clayed  sugar,  of  which  the  price 
is  4s.,  or  more,  above  that  of  the  brown 
sugar.  I  have  only  to  state  at  present 
that  in  the  schedule  which  I  shall  lay  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  I  propose  to  keep 
up  that  distinction  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  was  made  last  year.  I  do  so  on 
account  of  those  sugars.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation 1  could  wish  upon  a  subject  on 
which  the  intention  of  the  Government 
could  not  be  disclosed;  and,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  the  plan,  it  may  be 
varied  by  information  subsequently  obtain- 
ed. [Sir  R.  Peel:  Will  that  distinction 
be  applied  to  all  clayed  sugars  ?  ]  The 
Havannah  sugar  is  the  cause  of  our  pre- 
serving this  distinction,  but  it  will  be  con- 
tinued as  to  all  clayed  sugars.  There  will 
be  from  year  to  year  a  similar  reduction  to 
that  which  I  have  stated  on  the  refined 
and  double  refined,  and  on  molasses,  in 
similar  proportions ;  but  I  need  hardly 
read  the  table  to  the  House.  We  have 
likewise  been  urged  to  take  some  measures 
with  respect  to  various  other  subjects  on 
which  the  West  India  body  think  them- 
selves aggrieved.  They  have  stated,  that 
while  they  think  any  equalisation  of  foreign 
Uid  colonial  sugars  unjust  to  them  and  in- 
-twstent  with  the  policy  which  Parlia- 


ment has  hitherto  pursued;  yet,  supposing 
it  to  take  place,  there  are  claims  which 
they  think  they  are  entitled  to  make  to  bo 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  regards 
other  matters.  The  first  refers  to  that 
subject  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
the  House,  the  subject  of  immigration.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  in  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, we  had  so  far  relaxed  the  Orders  in 
Council  hitherto  made,  that  I  proposed  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  in  Coun- 
cil to  an  Order  permitting  negroes  to  emi- 
grate from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  West  India 
Islands.  Those  Orders  in  Council  were 
very  much  considered  by  the  Government 
that  followed ;  various  relaxations  have 
been  made  ;  and,  with  respect  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  I  believe  very  con- 
siderable relaxations  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  With 
respect  to  that  subject,  there  is  only  one 
material  alteration  which  wo  propose  to 
make  ;  it  is  at  present  forbidden  to  make 
any  agreement  or  contract  in  Sierra  Leone 
or  the  British  settlements  in  Africa  which 
shall  hold  good  in  the  West  Indies.  We 
think,  upon  the  whole,  that  with  the  pre- 
sent knowledge  which  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  have  of  the  conduct  of  the 
blacks — with  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
stated  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  that,  in  fact,  the 
blacks  in  the  West  Indies  have  much  more 
command  over  the  employers  than  the  em- 
ployers over  them — it  is  safe  to  allow  these 
bargains  to  be  made  for  a  limited  time  :  I 
should  say  not  beyond  a  single  year.  But, 
with  regard  to  another  proposal  that  is 
made,  namely,  that  this  should  be  the  case 
elsewhere,  with  regard  to  emigrants  pro- 
ceeding from  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
we  have  not  possessions,  where  the  British 
flag  does  not  fly,  and  especially  the  Kroo 
coast,  we  must  say,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
safe  to  allow  such  contracts,  or  to  say  that 
these  should  be  protected  from  the  British 
cruisers,  unless  there  is  some  British  au- 
thority under  which  the  bargain  is  made. 
There  is  another  question  upon  which  these 
parties  have  laid  considerable  stress,  which 
refers  to  the  introduction  of  colonial  spirits 
or  rum  into  this  country ;  they  say  that 
rum  is  not  admitted  into  this  country  upon 
equal  terms,  with  other  spirits.  That  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  by  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Excise ;  and  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  obtained  upon  the  subject 
leads  me  to  this  conclusion  —  that  while 
there  is  a  difference  of  from  7s.  lOd.  to 
9s.  4d.  a  gallon  in  the  excise  duties  of  this 
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country  and  the  duties  upon  rum,  yet  that 
difference  is  not  to  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count altogether  of  differential  duty.  The 
statement  is,  that  while  in  the  process  of 
distillation  the  excise  duty  h  at  once  levied 
on  British  spirits  which  are  afterwards 
subject  to  leakage  and  other  losses,  rum 
arriving  in  this  country,  and  taken  out  of 
bond,  arrives  in  a  state  in  which  it  has  un- 
dergone all  those  losses  ;  and,  therefore, 
there  is  not  a  smaller  quantity  to  sell  than 
has  paid  duty.  We  think,  however,  that 
there  may  be  some  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  rum,  and  that  the  differential  duty  of 
1*.  Cxi.  may  be  reduced  to  1*.,  placing 
them  on  terms  of  greater  equality.  There 
is  another  question  with  regard  to  which 
there  is  far  more  difficulty,  and  upon  which 
I  do  not  feel  myself  in  any  way  authorized 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  West  India  body; 
they  complain  of  the  differences  that  exist 
in  the  duties  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while 
the  same  duty  is  still  levied  upon  rum. 
Any  alteration  in  that  instance  would,  I 
think,  lead  to  great  difficulties  in  principle, 
and  great  difficulties  in  application  It 
would  lead  to  the  question  whether  you 
should  not  admit  foreign  spirits  likewise, 
subject  to  the  same  differences  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  which  you  do  in  England.  It 
would  lead  to  many  questions  of  difficulty 
with  regard  to  a  difference  of  duty  upon  the 
same  article  admitted  by  a  customs  duty 
in  different  parts  of  the  Tinted  Kingdom. 
Upon  that  subject  1  shall  be  ready  to  hear 
the  argument  when  it  is  stated  ;  but  I 
certainly  do  not  feel,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, that  we  ought  to  make  any  altera- 
tion of  that  kind.  There  is  another  de- 
mand, likewise  made,  to  which  1  do  not 
feel  myself  enabled  to  agree.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  molasses  should  he  admitted  in>~ 
our  breweries  and  distilleries.  Now, 
first,  them  appears  nothing  more  fair  i 
that  proposal.  It  appears  that  is 
asking  that  those  who  wish  to  com 
this  article  in  the  breweries  and  distil 
should  have  the  power  to  do  so,  ana 
the  colonial  sugar  should  be  admitted 
well  as  the  barley  of  foreign  countries  » 
the  breweries  and  distilleries.  Hut  in  i 
application  of  the  principle  to  practice*  the 
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is  another  question,  upon  which,  t  _ 

to  the  principles  that  we  have  stated,  they 
ask  that  there  should  be  an  abolition  of  the 
duties  which  arc  now  levied  in  the  Colonies. 
There  are  certain  articles  on  which  the 
colonists  are  obliged  to  pay  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  articles  the  produce  of 
this  country  as  against  foreign  productions. 
Now  I  think  it  is  but  fair,  when  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  carry  those  principles  into 
effect,  that  we  should  allow  the  colonists 
the  full  benefit  of  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  obtain  their  provisions  and 
their  lumber  in  tho  cheapest  markets. 
There  may  be  some  articles  with  respect 
to  which  there  must  be  some  delay  ;  but 
we  propose,  in  imitation  of  an  Act  passed 
some  few  years  ago,  to  introduce  a  Bill 
giving  to  the  Queen  in  Council  power  to 
assent  to  any  Acts  which  may  be  passed 
by  the  Colonies,  by  which  the  existing 
5  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  in  favour  of  this 
country  should  be  taken  away,  and  the 
colonists  should  bo  enabled  to  obtain  the 
produce  in  the  cheapest  market.  In 
speaking  of  these  subjects  some  years  ago, 
I  said  that  I  thought  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem on  which  this  country  had  gone  had 
been  that  of  a  vicious  circle;  that  the  manu- 
facturers asked  to  be  protected,  and  that 
thereby  the  fanners  and  the  colonists  were 
not  enabled  to  obtain  foreign  manufac- 
tures ;  that  the  farmers  again  asked  to  he 
protected,  and  that  consequently  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  colonists  were  not  able  to 
obtain  provisions  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  and 
that  the  colonist  again,  in  his  turn,  asked 
to  be  protected,  and  thus  the  farmers  and 
the  manufacturers  in  this  country  were 
not  enabled  to  obtain  the  produce  of  the 
tropics  at  the  cheapest  rate.  I  said,  that 
whole  system  hung  together;  that 
i  ought  to  bejnfused  into  every 
nd  that  tb'  4^L%Jhf  which  these 
s  were  pro*  Mto  he  broken. 
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could  say  so— that  plans  were  introduced 
for  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  protection 
to  the  British  farmer,  and  those  plans  they 
had  successfully  resisted  ;  hut,  as  they 
cannot  say  that,  I  think  it  would  be  but  a 
bad  consolation  to  say,  "It  is  quite  true 
that  with  respect  to  all  those  duties  which 
protected  the  British  fanner,  and  which 
prevented  the  foreigner  coming  into  com- 
petition with  him,  we  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  our  endeavour  to  maintain  them  ; 
hut  yet  we  have  so  contrived  that  the 
farmer  himself  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  his  colonial  produce,  and  that 
the  labourers  whom  he  employs  must  still 
deny  themselves  that  colonial  produce, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  all 
agricultural  products,  they  are  subjected  to 
competition."  There  is,  however,  another 
view  of  this  subject  which  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  the  House,  because  it  refers  to 
what  may  be  in  another  year  the  state  of 
the  revenue  with  respect  to  the  income  and 
expenditure.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, made  a  statement,  which  no  doubt 
he  was  perfectly  justified  in  making,  of  the 
prospects  of  the  present  year  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  with  respect 
to  the  future  year,  in  reference  to  which  he 
was  certainly  not  bound  to  make  an  estimate, 
the  prospect  afforded  was  of  a  far  less  conso- 
latory description.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man estimated  the  total  income  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  year  1846-7  at  51,650,0001  Of 
that  sum  the  amount  of  the  China  money 
was  700,000?.,  and  the  estimated  permanent 
income  therefore  would  be,  that  sum  being 
deducted,  50,950,000?.  The  expenditure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  estimated  at 
50,873,546/.  If  we  take  away  from  that 
expenditure  200,000?.,  which  might  be  of 
a  temporary  nature,  the  expenditure  would 
be  reduced  to  50,673,546?.;  but  then  we 
must  add  certain  expenses  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  bound  to  take 
into  his  view,  as  he  was  only  taking  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  year,  and  apportioning 
the  expenses  thereto.  The  expense  of  the 
Irish  constabulary  was  only  taken  for  half 
the  present  year,  and  therefore  there  must 
be  added  the  amount  which  will  be  due  in 
the  next  year,  viz.,  175,000?.  Then  there 
was  a  deferred  estimate  for  a  quarter  of 
the  year  on  account  of  certain  army  and 
ordnance  services.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  take  four  quarters  in  the  next  year,  and 
ttris  would  make  a  difference  of  283,000?. 
^bother  half-year's  expenditure  for  audi- 
V  schoolmi  iters,  and  medical  officers 


of  poor  law  unions,  which  had  been  voted 
for  a  half-year  only  in  the  estimates  of 
1846-47,  would  amount  to  61,500?.;  a 
half-year's  expense  for  prosecutions  would 
amount  to  60,000?. ;  the  same  for  Ireland, 
9,000?.;  a  half-year's  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  prisons  under  sentence  of 
felony  would  amount  to  40,000?.;  making, 
in  the  whole,  628,500?.  Thus  I  will  state 
the  total  future  permanent  expenditure, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  at  51,302,040?.,  and  the  per- 
manent income,  as  estimated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  at  50,950,000?.,  leaving 
a  deficiency  for  the  year  1847-48  of 
352,040?.  This  is  the  result,  leaving  out 
of  the  calculation  the  sum  of  200,000?., 
which  might  be  a  temporary  expenditure; 
but  if  it  were  added,  the  deficiency  would 
be  upwards  of  half  a  million.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  does  seem  expedient,  if 
it  can  be  done  fairly,  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain an  increase  of  income  for  the  country, 
without  at  the  same  time  augmenting  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  The  plan  which  I 
have  proposed,  supposing  that  there  would 
be  imported,  as  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  East  In- 
dies, 240,000  tons  of  sugar,  would  give 
3,360,000?.  of  revenue.  I  stated  in  the 
course  of  what  I  addressed  to  the  House, 
that  it  might  be  expected  that  20,000  tons 
of  foreign  free-labour  sugar  would  arrive 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  With 
respect  to  other  sugar,  we  must  expect 
that  there  will  be  no  very  great  supply  in 
the  present  year,  owing  to  the  obstacles 
interposed  by  the  navigation  laws.  A  great 
part  of  the  supply  of  foreign  sugar,  which 
is  at'prescnt  in  warehouse  in  this  country, 
has  been  brought  in  by  American  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  forward  to  fo- 
reign ports.  Therefore,  under  the  navi- 
gation laws,  that  would  be  inadmissible 
into  this  country,  even  supposing  that  it 
were  otherwise  admissible  by  law.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  presumptuous  in  us  if  we 
were  merely  for  this  emergency  to  propose 
to  alter  the  navigation  laws.  Any  ques- 
tion of  that  kind  ought  to  be  deeply  and 
seriously  considered,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed with  respect,  not  to  any  temporary 
but  to  some  permanent  change  of  those 
laws,  if  such  should  be  thought  desirable. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  foreign  sugar  now  in 
bond  would  be  admissible  under  this  change 
of  duty;  and  having  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire  on  the  subject,  I  find  the  quantity 
of  the  foreign    sugar,  now  warehoused, 
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which  would  be  at  present  admissible  un- 
der this  change  of  the  law,  estimated  at 
from  6,000  tons  to  8,000  tons,  or  at  the 
most  1 0,000  tons.  I  should  say  that  the 
quantity  would  be  about  8,000  tons.  Now, 
supposing  20,000  tons  of  free-labour  sugar 
to  be  admitted,  and  adding  these  10,000 
tons  of  other  sugar  now  in  bond,  together 
with  10,000  tons  more  to  be  imported, 
that  would  make  a  total  of  40,000  tons, 
which,  at  a  duty  of  21$.,  would  give 
840,000?.  The  whole  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sugar  of  our  Colonies,  and 
from  foreign  sugar,  would  be  4,200,000?. 
The  revenue  to  be  derived,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  was 
3,474,471?.  Therefore,  the  increase  of 
revenue  under  this  proposed  plan  would, 
in  the  present  year,  amount  to  725,529?. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  that  amount 
of  revenue  would  at  once  turn  the  balance 
in  our  favour  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  and  that  wo  should  have  some  sur- 
plus of  revenue  over  expenditure.  The 
plan  will,  besides,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  giving  to  the  people  of  this  country 
an  increased  supply  of  sagar.  I  have  now 
stated  generally  what  is  the  plan  proposed 
by  Her  Majesty *s  Government  with  respect 
to  the  Sugar  Duties;  and  I  should  add,  that 
I  look  to  this  plan  as  a  plan  which,  as  far 
as  principle  is  concerned,  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  these  duties.  I  shall 
therefore  propose,  if  these  duties  should  be 
carried  in  Committee,  to  found  on  them  a 
Bill  which  should  make  the  Sugar  Duties 
permanent,  not  leaving  the  question  to  bo 
debated  yearly  with  all  the  uncertainty 
which  belongs  to  it  at  present.  I  feel 
sure,  that,  much  as  the  West  Indian  in- 
terest may  feel  aggrieved  by  the  change 
which  takes  away  prohibition,  yet  that  the 
settlement  of  a  question  which  has  been  to 
them  a  source  of  so  much  anxiety — which 
has  been  so  repeatedly  a  matter  of  debate — 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  a  compensation 
for  the  change  in  the  law.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  vary  in  any  respect  the  constitu- 
tional practice  of  leaving  a  large,  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  revenue,  dependent  on  a 
yearly  vote  of  this  House,  as  hitherto  has 
been  the  case.  1  shall  therefore  propose 
some  other  source  of  revenue,  which  1  will 
state  before  these  Resolutions  are  formed 
into  the  shape  of  a  Rill,  to  be  yearly  in- 
come, and  for  which,  previous  to  the  5th 
of  July,  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  shall 
every  year  he  obliged  to  ask  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  I  think  that  it  ~-«i/  **«  un- 
fortunate that  the  duties  on 


be  made  the  annual  subject  of  debate; 
and,  without  departing  from  a  eonstitii- 
tional  practice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  find 
some  other  duty,  which  it  will  be  less  ob- 
jectionable to  take  as  an  annual  rote.  I 
know  some  persons  will  say  thai  by  ibe 
plan  now  proposed  we  are  again  breaking 
in  on  our  colonial  system  ;  that  we  are  de- 
stroying that  protection  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Colonies;  and  that  we  shall  be 
lessening  the  affection  of  those  Colonies  to 
the  mother  country.  But  I  own  that  I 
consider  the  time  is  come  when,  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject,  you  must  adopt  an 
altered,  and,  as  I  think,  an  improved  po- 
licy. It  was  the  habit  of  this  country,  and 
of  other  countries,  to  provide  that  they 
should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
and  productions  of  the  colonists,  and  that 
the  colonists  should  be  obliged  to  take,  ex- 
clusively, the  produce  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  mother  country.  I  believe 
that  no  country  was  more  rigid  and  exclu- 
sive in  that  system  than  Spain.  Thai 
country  had  a  vast  colonial  empire,  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half  after  she  had  acquired  that  empire, 
we  find  Sir  R.  Walpole  stating  to  this 
Ilouse,  on  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
trade  and  galleons  from  South  America. 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  so  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Europe  would  belong,  not  to 
merchants  of  Spain,  but  those  of  other 
countries.  Such  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
clusive and  rigid  system.  Impelled  by 
energy  and  invigorated  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  commercial  transactions,  my 
belief  is  that  the  colonists  will  gain,  and 
not  suffer,  by  this  great  change  in  our  po- 
licy. I  believo  that  the  cultivation  of  su- 
gar itself  will  he  advanced  to  a  greater 
extent  when  the  colonists  know  that  they 
must  compete  in  the  market  of  ibe  mother 
country  with  the  productions  of  other 
countries.  I  believe  that  they  will  derive 
fresh  energy  from  being  allowed  to  seek 
where  they  like  for  the  cheapest  products 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  globe;  and. 
Sir,  bear  in  mind  that  we  will  not  part  with 
this  great  advantage — that  neither  in  this 
country  shall  we  ever  impose  differential 
duties  as  against  the  colonists,  nor  will  the 
colonists  ever  impose  such  duties  against 
us.  This  is  a  commerce  which  will  be  se- 
cure in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  comsaeree 
that  is  not  m  led  to  the  danger  of  eon- 
flictim  bat  in  w        custom  ho— Q 
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great  advantage  from  being  connected  with 
this  country,  and  from  haying  the  benefit 
of  all  the  skill  and  the  accumulated  capital 
of  this  country ;  and  this  Empire  has  an 
immense  advantage  also  in  the  loyalty,  the 
strength,  and  the  assistance  of  the  colo- 
nists. But  these  colonists  must  not  here- 
after exist  on  the  limited  and  restricted 
system  of  former  days ;  that  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  erroneous,  and  other 
principles  must  prevail.  I  believe  that 
both  the  mother  country  and  the  colonists 
will  flourish  all  the  more  for  the  abolition 
of  useless  restrictions,  and  that  after  some 
period  of  murmuring,  perhaps  some  passing 
cloud  of  discontent,  we  shall  acknowledge 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  magnificent 
possessions  belonging  to  us,  that  we  have 
been  heretofore  mistaken  in  following  the 
former  policy  of  restriction,  and  that  the 
affection  felt  reciprocally  will  be  all  the 
stronger  when  neither  party  is  subject  to 
any  restrictions  imposed  by  the  other ; 
when  the  colonists  are  neither  obliged  to 
submit  to  restrictions  for  some  supposed 
benefit  to  the  mother  country,  and  when 
the  mother  country  is  not  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  globe  for  the  sake  of  the  colonial  in- 
terest, favoured  by  her  imperial  laws.  The 
colonial  empire  of  this  country  is  an  em- 
pire of  which  every  British  statesman  is 
most  justly  proud,  and  to  which  the  people 
of  this  country  attach  the  highest  value. 
I  trust  that  when  this  better  system  has 
been  adopted,  we  shall  see  the  Colonies  in- 
crease and  flourish;  that  we  shall  be  proud 
of  them  as  our  creation;  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  see  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
liberty  which  we  have  given  them;  and 
that  both  they  and  the  mother  country  may 
flourish  in  union  for  ever.  I  shall  now 
conclude  by  proposing  a  Resolution  for  the 
continuance  of  the  present  duties  on  sugar, 
and  by  laying  on  the  Table  the  Resolutions 
the  nature  of  which  I  have  explained  to 
the  Committee.  I  trust  that  these  Reso- 
lutions will  be  hereafter  adopted,  and,  if 
they  should  be,  I  think  the  present  Minis- 
try, however  short  may  be  its  existence, 
will  not  have  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  country  without  effecting  some  nay 
tional  advantage.  The  noble  Lord  moved 
the  following  Resolution: — 

"  Resolved— That  towards  railing  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  •everal  Duties  now 
payable  on  Sugar,  be  farther  continued." 

Mr.  GOULBURN:  Sir,  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  is  one  of  such  extreme 
importance,  both  commercially  and  politi- 


cally, that  I  think  I  shall  best  consult  the 
fair  discussion  of  the  question  by  forbear- 
ing to  enter  into  any  debate  upon  it  until 
I  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  Resolutions,  and  rendering 
myself  able  to  comprehend  the  details 
of  a  system  which  must  necessarily  be 
rather  complicated.  I  shall  now  confine 
myself  to  asking  the  noble  Lord  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  one  part  of  his  sys- 
tem upon  which  I  did  not  fully  understand 
him.  The  noble  Lord  stated  with  respect 
to  the  colonial  trade,  that  it  was  his  ob- 
ject by  Act  of  Parliament  to  empower 
the  several  colonial  Legislatures  to  repeal 
such  portions  of  the  discriminating  duties 
at  present  existing  in  those  Colonies  as  re- 
garded the  produce  of  foreign  countries 
and  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
Colonies  might  think  it  for  their  advantage 
to  repeal.  Now  I  did  not  understand  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  it  were  his  intention 
still  further  to  give  extension  to  the  colo- 
nial trade  by  permitting  an  intercourse  in 
the  produce  of  those  Colonies  with  foreign 
countries,  and  for  re-importation  to  those 
Colonies  of  the  produce  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  ships  of  foreign  countries,  or 
whether  the  trade  would  be  confined  to  the 
ships  of  this  country  ?  I  think  this  is  an 
important  point,  and  1  should  be  glad  for 
the  noble  Lord  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  it. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  What  I  propose 
to  do  is,  to  empower  Her  Majesty  (not  the 
Governors  of  the  Colonies)  to  give  Her  as- 
sent in  this  country  to  any  Bill  passed  by 
the  Colonies  which  would  take  away  those 
discriminating  duties  on  foreign  produce. 
1  do  not  propose,  in  any  respect,  to  alter 
the  navigation  laws  which  now  exist ;  I 
only  propose  to  give  that  power  to  Her 
Majesty  in  case  the  Colonies  should  alter 
those  duties. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK:  I  fear,  Sir, 
that  in  the  able  and  perspicuous  statement 
of  my  noble  Friend  two  communications 
alone  will  be  agreeable  to  the  hon.  Friends 
around  me— the  one  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  my  noble  Friend,  when  he  settles  the 
Sugar  Duties,  to  put  an  end  to  the  vicious 
system  that  has  lasted  for  many  years,  of 
renewing  those  duties  for  one  year  only ; 
the  other,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
noble  Friend  to  facilitate  the  means  of  the 
West  Indies  in  obtaining  labourers  from 
other  countries.  With  respect  to  the  Re- 
solution now  before  the  House  for  the  tem- 
porary enactment  of  a  measure  for  the  le- 
vying of  the  Sugar  Duties*  my  nobk  Friend 
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will  have  my  support  and  the  support  of 
my  Friends  around  me  ;  but  with  respect 
to  that  measure  of  which  he  has  given  us 
an  outline,  I  fear  I  cannot  promise  him  the 
support  of  those  who  are  acting  with  me. 
True  to  the  principles  upon  which  they 
have  acted  upon  former  occasions,  my  hon. 
Friends  around  me  will  not  be  disposed 
either  to  consent  to  the  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugar,  or  (if  high  moral  grounds  do 
not  impose  it  upon  them)  to  remove  from 
the  West  India  interests  the  protection 
which  they  at  present  enjoy.  My  noble 
Friend  has  spoken  of  the  colonial  system 
as  a  vicious  circle.  My  hon.  Friends 
around  me  differ  altogether  in  opinion  from 
my  noble  Friend.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  so  far  from  being  a  vicious  circle,  it  is 
the  wisest  policy  to  at  once  give  protection 
to  the  East  and  West  Indian  interests,  and 
to  our  manufacturing  interests  at  home. 
My  noble  Friend  has  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, having  lost  our  protection,  it  will  be 
but  bad  consolation  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, which  we  represent,  that  we  should 
now  refuse  it  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
cheap  sugar.  I  can  tell  my  noble  Friend 
that  it  will  be  no  consolation  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  now  to  be  avenged  upon 
the  East  and  West  India  interests  for  that 
protection  of  which  they  themselves  have 
been  mainly  deprived.  True  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  protection,  my  Friends  around  me 
are  determined  to  support  the  East  and 
West  India  interests.  They  are  resolved  to 
support  British  capital  wherever  they  find 
it  invested.  A  statement  has  been  made 
that  there  is  a  great  fear  with  respect  to 
the  supply  of  sugar.  But  I  think  my  no- 
ble Friend  has  understated  the  quantity  of 
sugar  that  may  be  expected  to  be  derived 
in  the  sugar  year  of  1846-7,  from  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Mauritius.  He  stated  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  expected  from  the 
Mauritius  at  no  more  than  50,000  tons.  I 
believe,  from  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain,  that  GO, 000  tons  will  be  the  amount 
of  produce  we  may  expect  from  that  quar- 
ter. My  noble  Friend  has  also  stated  the 
produce  of  the  East  Indies  at  no  more  than 
80,000  tons.  I  believe  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  produce  of  the  year 
to  come,  1846-7,  will  be  100,000  tons  from 
Bengal  alone,  exclusive  of  the  sugar  ex- 
pected from  Madras.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  make  inquiry  upon  these  points, 
and  such  I  have  learned  will  bo  the  r*»'  ' 
of  the  crop  of  the  present  year.  V 
gard  to  Madras  there  is  good  p 
the  expectation ;  for  whilst  the  e 


from  Madras  during  the  first  three  monthe 
of  last  year  had  not  exceeded  600  tons,  the 
exportation  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  3,500  tons,  or 
more  than  five  times  the  produce  of  lest 
year.  I  believe,  then,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  15,000  tons  will  be  inv  ' 
ported  from  Madras  alone.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  defalcation  from  the  drought  in 
the  West  Indies  will  be  made  up  for  by 
the  greater  produce  of  the  East  Indies. 
My  noble  Friend  will  call  to  mind  the  enor- 
mous  increase  of  produce  in  the  East  In- 
dies under  a  system  of  protection  during 
the  last  ten  years.  He  ought  not  to  be 
sceptical  on  this  point.  It  was  in  the 
year  1836-7  the  differential  duty  was  re- 
duced and  rendered  equal  between  West 
and  East  India  sugar.  In  that  year  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  East 
Indies,  imported  into  this  country,  amount- 
ed to  between  13,000  and  14,000  tons. 
Since  then,  ten  years  of  protection  have 
so  far  encouraged  the  growth,  that  the 
amount,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  the  year  from  Ben- 
gal will  reach  100,000  tons.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  in  the  estimate  which  my  no- 
ble Friend  has  given  to  the  House,  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  to  be  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  he  has  far  understated  the  pro- 
bability of  the  case.  Upon  these  grounds 
then,  not  wishing  on  the  present  occasion  to 
enter  upon  further  discussion,  but  reserving 
myself  for  a  future  occasion,  I  beg  leave  to 
intimate  that  it  is  my  intention,  when  mj 
noble  Friend  shall  introduce  his  Resolution 
for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Sugar 
guostion,  upon  the  basis  of  which  he  has 
qiven  an  intimation  to-night  to  the  House, 
to  propose  an  Amendment  to  that  Resolu- 
tion. 

Ma.  GRANTLE Y  BERKELEY  trusted 
that  in  the  observations  he  would  address 
to  the  House  when  he  alluded  to  that  part 
of  the  West  Indies  with  which  he  was  Ulti- 
mately connected,  it  would  be  understood 
that  what  he  stated  was  the  result  of  prac- 
tical experience.  It  appeared,  then,  that 
they  were  going  to  have  free  labour  thrown 

over.     In  a  petition  i 
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a  sufficient  supply  of  sugar  from  the  Colo- 
nies for  home  consumption  until  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  sending  the  produce  they 
could  raise,  if  they  had  a  sufficiency  of  la- 
hour  at  their  disposal.  With  respect  to 
the  Colony  with  which  he  was  connected — 
viz.,  Berbice,  if  they  took  away  protection, 
while  there  existed  the  present  inability  to 
obtain  free  labour,  he  must  say  they  could 
not  enter  into  competition  with  other  sugar- 
producing  countries;  and  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  that  Colony  of  Berbice 
was  at  present  in  a  complete  state  of  dis- 
organization. There  were  proprietors  in 
that  Colony  at  the  present  moment  in  an 
absolute  state  of  starvation,  not  because 
they  had  not  a  most  fertile  soil — not  be- 
cause they  were  not  anxious  to  pay  for  la- 
bour, if  they  could  get  it;  but  simply  be- 
cause they  could  not  obtain  a  single  hand 
to  work  upon  their  estates.  Under  those 
circumstances,  his  noble  Friend  should 
give  the  subject  great  consideration  before 
ho  proceeded  further.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long,  but  must 
speedily  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Colony,  if 
not  remedied.  Then,  if  an  absentee  pro- 
prietor forwarded  the  most  humble  peti- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  he  did 
not  meet  with  the  slightest  consideration. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
read  a  letter  which  he  had  received,  in  re- 
ply to  a  petition  that  he  had  sent  to  the 
Governor,  and  which  in  its  tone  resembled 
more  an  emanation  from  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire than  anything  else.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Government-house,  Demerara. 
"  Sir — I  am  desired  by  Governor  Lijrht  to  say, 
that  he  has  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  of 
May,  respecting  the  management  of  your  planta- 
tions, in  your  .revocation  of  authority  from  your 
late  agent,  and  your  appointment  of  Mr.  Read  in 
his  place,  together  with  other  particulars  connect- 
ed with  the  management  of  your  property  in  that 
Colony.  His  Excellency  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive why  you  should  have  thought  it  necessary  so 
unceremoniously  to  bring  these  private  affairs 
under  his  notice,  especially  as  he  has  not  the  ho- 
nour of  any  personal  acquaintance  with  you.  If 
you  have  been  induced  to  do  so  under  a  supposi- 
tion that  his  Excellency's  position,  as  Governor  of 
Guiana,  imposes  upon  him  the  superintendence  of 
landed  estates,  you  are  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  having  commented  on 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  colonists 
being  subjected  to  Dutch  law,  concluded 
by  observing  that  he  could  not  support  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  unless  they 
Tpave  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  free  la- 
k-»v  greater  consideration;  and  that  it  was 
— **"«ible  for  the  colonists  otherwise  to 


consider  the  plan  of  the  Government  of 
utility  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  mo- 
ther country. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  MOFFATT, 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated,  that  he  apprehended  the  first 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  whe- 
ther it  were  proposed  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent differential  duty  upon  clayed  sugar  and 
sugar  equal  to  clayed  ?  He  did  not  know 
whether  hon.  Gentlemen  remembered  that 
about  two  years  ago,  when  that  duty  had 
been  reduced,  he  had  stated  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  duty  on  principle,  but  that 
he  believed  it  would  be  impracticable  in  ope- 
ration; and  certainly  the  result  of  a  return 
which  he  had  moved  for  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  stating  the  quantity  of  sugar  admitted 
as  white  and  clayed  sugar  duties,  did  show 
that  the  duty  was  nugatory  in  effect.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  a  question  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  which  had 
not  been  diminished  but  rather  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  Havannah  sugar. 
He  had,  therefore,  retained  that  duty  in 
the  Resolutions  before  the  House;  but  the 
Government  were  perfectly  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  information  that  could  be  laid 
before  them,  as  to  whether  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  retain  or  dispense  with  that 
duty.  They  would  take  further  time  to 
consider  as  to  what  they  would  determine 
finally  to  adopt.  The  next  question  re- 
ferred to  the  duty  on  refined  sugar.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  duty;  and  he  proposed  to  go  further, 
and  add  words  which  he  did  not  believe 
would  extend  the  practice  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, but  would  make  the  intention  of  it 
more  clear.  The  words  he  would  add  were 
"other  refined  sugars,  or  sugars  by  any 
other  process  rendered  equal  thereto.  ' 
That  distinction  would  be  still  essential 
with  respect  to  Havannah  sugars.  With 
regard  to  the  third  question,  the  duty 
would  vary  from  year  to  year,  taking  mus- 
covado sugar  as  the  basis.  Every  other  duty 
would  be  fixed  by  a  rule-of-three  sum  ac- 
cording to  that  basis,  and  the  duty  for  the 
first  year  would  be  28*.  upon  refined  sugar, 
24s.  upon  clayed  ;  21 5.  upon  muscovado  ; 
and  7s.  10c?.  upon  molasses.  With  respect  to 
sugar-candy,  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  much  objection  to  putting  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  double-refined  sugar.  The  Re- 
solutions containing  all  the  duties  would 
be  introduced,  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
given  notice,  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  P.  M.  STEWART  was  happy  to 
find  that  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  were 
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not  to  be  disturbed  every  year,  but  were 
now  to  be  fixed  by  a  final  settlement. 
There  were  two  points,  however,  touched 
upon  by  his  noble  Friend  which  might 
throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  to 
which  he  wished  to  direct  attention.  They 
were  to  have  free-trade  principles  intro- 
duced with  regard  to  sugar;  but  rum,  the 
staple  produce  of  the  Colonies,  was,  it  ap- 
peared, to  remain  under  the  old  system, 
and  to  be  treated  rather  as  a  foreign  than 
as  a  colonial  spirit.  His  noble  Friend  had 
said  that  upon  reference  to  the  Excise,  he 
found  the  difficulties  that  existed  and  were 
acknowledged  on  the  subject,  were  such 
as  to  be  almost  irremovable;  but  he  (Mr. 
Stewart)  begged  leave  to  remark  that 
there  was  no  case  upon  record  of  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Excise  of  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  and  regulating  the 
duties  of  that  office,  ever  having  been  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  therefore,  he  called  his  noble 
Friend's  attention  to  the  matter,  in  order 
to  examine  the  question  more  thoroughly 
than  he  could  have  done  in  the  short  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  taken  office, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  His  noble  Friend  had 
said  that  the  discriminating  duty  might  be 
reduced  to  1*.  But  why  not  extend  the 
same  principle  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  as 
well  as  to  England  ?  The  other  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  direct  his  noble 
Friend's  attention  was  the  exclusion  of  our 
colonial  produce  from  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  of  this  country,  which  resulted 
from  maintaining  a  remnant  of  the  old 
system  of  Corn  Laws.  This  was,  he 
thought,  a  most  important  point  for  consi- 
deration in  the  settlement  of  this  question; 
and  he  hoped  his  noble  Friend  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Excise, 
would  givo  it  their  own  careful  attention. 
Let  them  apply  one  principle  to  the  colo- 
nial interests,  and  set  this  question  at 
rest. 

Mr.  BERNAL  thought  it  a  great  pity, 
if  the  Resolutions  were  to  stand  for  discus- 
sion on  Friday,  that  hon.  Members  should 
onter  into  a  debate  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, when  they  must,  like  his  hon.  Friend, 
broach  a  subject  in  so  limited  a  way  that 
they  could  not  do  it  justice.  He  must 
say,  however,  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
sugar  in  breweries,  that  he  never  could 
obtain  any  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  it.  He  was  i  tl  tl 
was  no  restriction  upon  the         w 


in  breweries);  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  explanation  of  how  the  matftsr 
really  stood.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer must  have  had  his  attention  £- 
rected  to  this  subject ;  and  he  thought  As 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find  groat  dsf- 
ficulty  in  obtaining  any  satisfactory  i 
tion  of  the  question,  whether  sugar  < 
or  could  not  be  so  used.  The 
declared  that  it  required  no  statute  for  As 
admission  of  sugar  and  molasses  into  thsir 
breweries  ;  but  he  knew,  with  respect  to 
distilleries,  that  an  alteration  of  the  law 
was  required  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  * 
in  the  Government  not  to  allow  the  i 
opportunity  for  a  satisfactory  i 
to  slip.  Till  they  saw  the  Resolutions  ; 
print,  they  could  not  fairly  enter  upon  f 
discussion,  and  he  would  therefore  i  " 
from  saying  anything  more  now. 

Mr.  BARKLY  expressed  his 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  felt  1 
a  position,  whilst  he  proposed  the 
sion  of  slave-grown  sugar,  to  mall 
admission  a  little  more  palatable  to  t 
who  had  been  well  nigh  ruined  by  the  at- 
tempts to  suppress  slavery.  When  As 
noble  Lord  was  about  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  to  the  West  Indian  Oft* 
lonies,  he  ought  to  have  been  better  pre- 
pared with  a  reason  for  excluding  As 
people  of  this  country  from  using  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  Indies  for  any 


poses  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  keeping 
up  the  differential  duties  of  from  50  to 
300  per  cent  on  rum,  he  must  ask  if  As 
noble  Lord  would  give  the  Papers  en 
which  he  had  founded  his  opinions  f 

Mr.  EWART  thought  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  an  early  and  a 
permanent  settlement  of  this  question  ;  k 
was  most  desirable  for  the  commercial  as 
well  as  the  colonial  interests  ;  but  he  dif- 
fered from  the  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth,  for  he  thought  this  the  piopar 


time  to  express  a  general  opinion  i  _ 
proposal  of  the  Government,  though  nst 
upon  the  details.  He  should  have  bean 
glad  if  the  time  for  the  final  settlement 
had  been  limited  to  three  years,  and  he 
should  have  deemed  it  still  better  if  1 
had  been  no  interval ;  for  when  they 


determined  to  settle  any  question,  ftsstttft- 
ment  finally  and  ™th°nt ¥^*  *■•*? 
best  policy :  and  the  noble  Lord  thought  tt 
would      reb       b<     *     eorn.  nnd  jsjs^ 
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admitted  for  all  uses ;  and  he  questioned 
whether  the  reduction  of  6d.  in  the  duty 
on  rum  was  not  too  small  to  work  well. 
For  himself,  he  hoped  to  see  the  time 
when  the  duty  on  all  sugar  would  he  re- 
duced from  14s.  to  10s.,  and  he  believed 
that  reduction  would  he  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  the  country.  He  and  others 
had  fought  this  question  for  years :  they 
began  with  seeking  an  equalization  of 
duties  on  East  and  West  Indian  sugars  ; 
afterwards  they  sought  for  the  admission 
of  colonial  and  foreign  sugars  on  an  equal 
footing  ;  he  believed  that  this  would  be 
better  for  the  Colonies  themselves,  and 
that  they  need  not  wait  for  a  supply  of 
free  labour  before  they  admitted  competi- 
tion, since  it  was  by  the  free  and  unlimited 
application  of  British  labour,  British  skill, 
and  British  capital,  that  the  Colonies  must 
be  raised. 

Mr.  T.  BARING  said,  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Government  had  not  suffi- 
cient information  to  guide  them  as  to  whe- 
ther they  would  continue  the  differential 
duties  between  refined  clayed  sugars,  or 
sugars  equal  to  refined  clayed,  as  the 
market  would  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense 
till  the  question  was  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  what  was  refined,  or 
equal  to  refined  sugar,  it  was  intended 
should  pay  the  same  duty  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; and  he  had  introduced  words 
into  the  Resolution  to  meet  that  case.  As 
to  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  P.  Stewart)  as  to  other  measures  for 
the  admission  of  West  Indian  produce,  he 
must  say,  that  the  question  of  the  free  in- 
troduction of  molasses  and  Bugar  into 
breweries  and  distilleries  was  not  quite  so 
simple  as  he  thought:  on  account  of  its 
probable  interference  with  the  malt  duty 
the  proposal  could  not  be  lightly  enter- 
tained. Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
prepared  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  without  interference  with  other 
interests  and  duties.  In  the  same  way 
the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  rum  and 
other  spirits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was 
not  so  simple  as  his  hon.  Friend  supposed. 
It  was  something  perfectly  new  to  intro- 
luce  different  import   duties  in   different 

rts   of  the  United  Kingdom;  the  only 

option  was  with  respect  to  spirits  com- 

*rom  the  Channel   Islands;  and  that 

ion  was  of  no   importance,   as    no 

tad  been  introduced.     There  was 


not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  an  anomalous 
state  of  things  to  have  a  different  rate  of 
excise  duties  in  different  portions  of  the 
kingdom;  but  that  distinction  was  adopted 
solely  because  it  was  calculated  to  put 
down  illicit  distillation.  It  had  answered 
this  ptirpose;  but  it  was  in  other  respects 
indefensible;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  any  assurance  that  the  Government 
would  carry  this  anomaly  any  further.  The 
differential  duty  upon  rum  was  not  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  protection;  it  was 
done  to  place  rum  and  British  spirits  upon 
a  precise  equality.  The  duty  on  British 
spirits  was  7*.  lOd.  and  on  rum  9s.  id., 
making  a  difference  of  Is.  6d.  Those 
duties  were  settled,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  brought  the  consumption 
to  equal  terms,  and  to  balance  the  disad- 
vantages to  British  spirits.  He  admitted 
that  rum  and  British  spirits  ought  to  stand 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing;  and  on 
that  principle  the  existing  differential  duties 
were  supposed  to  admit  them.  After  in- 
quiry, however,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  differential  duty  of  Is.  6<Z. 
was  too  high;  and  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, according  to  his  present  information, 
that  a  duty  of  Is.  would  bring  them  into 
consumption  on  equal  terms;  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reduction 
of  one-third  of  the  difference  would,  under 
the  circumstancs,  be  proper;  but,  if  the 
West  India  interests  could  show  that  this 
reduction  was  not  fair,  he  would  reconsider 
the  question;  for  the  only  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  put  both  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Mr.  H.  J.  BAILLIE  said,  it  was  un- 
usual, and  he  believed  unprecedented,  for 
a  Government  to  bring  in  a  measure  of 
Buch  great  importance  at  this  late  period 
of  the  Session.  The  question  related  to 
three  important  subjects — to  slavery,  to 
finance,  and  to  the  Colonies;  and  the  House 
was  about  to  deal  with  it  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  when  it  was  perfectly  notorious 
that  many  Members  had  left  London,  and 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
fair  expression  of  the  feelings  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed  the 
renewal  of  the  present  duties  for  one  year, 
he  would  not  have  met  with  opposition  from 
any  party. 

Ma.  HUME,  so  far  from  agreeing  with 
the  hon.  Member,  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  have  full  credit  given 
to  it  for  bringing  forward  a  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Sugar  Duties  at  once 
and  finally.    He  could  not  but  consider  it 
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a  great  advantage*  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  and  of  the  producers  that  the 
duties,  which,  on  being  annually  voted, 
had  produced  so  much  stagnation  and  un- 
certainty, should  be  settled;  for  those  who 
produced  sugar  would  not  apply  their  capi- 
tal when  they  did  not  know  what  tne  du- 
ties would  be  in  the  following  year.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  know 
that  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  a 
great  quantity  of  sugar  had  been  brought 
to  this  country;  but  that  a  loss  incurred 
upon  this  sugar  had  prevented  the  increase 
of  produce  until  the  matter  of  these  duties 
was  settled.  For  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  matter,  the  House  should  sit,  if  neces- 
sary, beyond  the  usual  period.  He  was 
glad  to  find  the  facility  to  be  given  to 
the  introduction  of  labour,  which  was 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  procure  ca- 
pital to  be  employed;  but  he  wanted  to 
impress  upon  the  noble  Lord  the  expediency 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  differential  duty, 
and  to  make  the  duty  the  same  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  as  in  England.  In  Scotland 
the  duty  on  spirits  was  3s.  10d.9  and  the 
duty  on  rum,  9s.  4c?.,  was  perfectly  ano- 
malous. Then,  as  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  breweries 
and  distilleries,  it  was  a  monstrous  absur- 
dity to  continue  tho  present  system;  when 
sugar  had  once  paid  the  duty,  every  indivi- 
dual ought  to  be  allowed  to  apply  it  in  any 
way  he  pleased.  He  thought  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  tho  House  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment, if  any  one  had  any  objections  to  any 
part  of  the  scheme,  that  he  should  state 
them  at  once.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  G. 
Bcntinck)  hrd  objected  to  the  plan  on 
account  of  the  slave  question,  which  he 
thought  had  been  settled.  lie  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  course  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
.).  Russell)  had  taken,  lie  only  feared  it 
would  occasion  some  loss  of  revenue ;  but 
if  this  wen*  not  the  case,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  it.  lie  hoped  to  see  the  time 
when  the  duty  on  all  sugar  would  be  less 
than  10s.  If  this  change  were  not  effected 
too  suddenly,  it  could  be  made  without  loss 
to  the  revenue.  Sudden  changes  only  be- 
nefited the  foreigner;  but  when  they  were 
made  gradually,  the  consumer  got  the  be- 
nefit, as  ho  ought  to  have  in  every  case  of 
reduction.  He  considered  that,  after  corn, 
this  was  the  most  important  subject  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  same  Ses- 
sion would  witness  the  settlement  of  both 
questions. 
Mu.   HENLEY  said,  the  argument  of 


the  noble  Lord  (J.  Russell)  seemed  to' to 
that,  because  they  did  wrong  in  admitting 
one  article  of  slave  produce,  they  were  jus- 
tified in  admitting  others.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  they  were  to  have  free 
trade  in  morals  as  well  as  in  everything 
else. 

Mr.  RICARDO  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose; 
and  his  hon.  Friend's  doctrine,  which  was 
quite  new  to  come  from  such  a  quarter, 
surprised  him  much.  He  bettered  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  Corn  Law  Repeal 
Bill  was  the  postponement  for  three  jean 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  duties.  Be 
thought  the  noble  Lord  had  not  made  oat 
a  case,  either  in  a  financial  or  colonial  l 
of  view,  for  delay  in  equalising  the 
on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar ;  and  he 
hoped,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  expressed  himself  open  to  conviction 
on  many  points,  he  would  be  open  to  con- 
viction on  this  point  also,  and  cause  the 
duties  to  be  made  equal  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  WAKLE  Y  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  cross  benches  expressed  greet 
satisfaction  at  the  portion  of  the  plan  which 
permitted  the  unlimited  introduction  of 
free  labour  into  the  West  Indies ;  and  yet 
the  noble  Lord  dwelt  with  a  most  energetie 
tone  upon  his  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  protection,  stating  that  British  capital 
should  bo  supported.  But  what  was  the 
fact:  the  introduction  of  crowds  of  la- 
bourers into  those  Colonies  would  swaiap 
the  West  India  labourers,  at  present  living 
in  comfort;  and  the  enormous  importation 
of  these  men  would  revive  slavery  there  ia 
its  worst  form.  The  House  Bhonld  recol- 
lect the  case  of  the  Hill  Coolies,  and  panee 
before  they  sanctioned  that  part  of  tho 
scheme.  He  (Mr.  Waklcy)  trusted  that 
the  noble  Lord  would,  at  all  events,  eoo 
if  an  unlimited  supply  of  labourers  was  to 
be  permitted,  that  the  Slave  Trade  should 
not  be  again  revived— that  merciless,  cruel, 
and  cold-blooded  speculators  should  not  ha 
allowed  to  prey  upon  human  life — and  that 
those  wretched  creatures  who  were  ins- 
ported  into  the  West  Indies  should  have 
the  same  degree  of  protection  accorded  to 
them  as  the  Hill  Coolies. 

Sir  K.  II.  INGLIS  observed,  that  tho 
acutencss  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fine- 
bury  seemed  for  ouce  to  fail  him:  tho 
House  had  decided  nothing,  not  even  that 
the  Resolution  should  be  adopted,  op  to 
that  moment ;  though  the  hon*  Member 
had  assumed  its  sanction  to  tho  i 
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of  unlimited  labour.  The  lion.  Member, 
however,  had  no  reason  to  fear  anything 
on  the  subject  of  the  revival  of  slavery ; 
for  three  hon.  Members  had  risen  to  pro- 
test against  it,  and  he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
would  be  ready  to  do  so  when  occasion 
should  arise. 

Viscount  SAND  ON  was  understood  to 
suggest  that  those  statements  which  re- 
ferred to  colonial  protection  had  better  be 
deferred  to  another  Session.  The  effect 
of  admitting  slave-grown  sugar  directly  to 
the  English  market  would  be  to  act  indi- 
rectly upon  the  whole  market  for  foreign 
sugar,  and  raise  the  price,  perhaps  as  much 
as  25  per  cent.  With  reference  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  respecting  the  condition  of  the  West 
India  labourers,  he  thought  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  attend  to  the  condition  of 
the  East  Indian  labourers  also,  and  not  to 
make  an  exception  of  one  in  favour  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  BORTIIWICK  said,  if  he  opposed 
any  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  noble  Lord, 
it  should  most  certainly  not  be  that  part  of 
it  which  abolished  the  distinction  between 
free  and  slave-grown  sugar. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  in  explanation, 
.stated  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  prepared  to  admit  applicants  for  labour 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where  there  was 
not  a  British  settlement,  for  fear  that  any- 
thing approaching  slavery  should  take  place. 
Precautions  would  also  be  taken  to  secure 
the  principle  of  free  and  voluntary  emigra- 
tion in  all  other  cases.  Writh  respect  to 
the  remark  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Liverpool,  as  to  the  probable  rise  in 
foreign  sugar,  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
rise ;  but  then  it  would  only  be,  according 
to  his  opinion,  temporary. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Resolution  to  be  re- 
ported. 

NAVAL    COURTS-MARTIAL    AND 
FLOGGING  SAILORS. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Order  of  the 
Dav  be  read  for  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  practice  of 
flogging  sailors,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
courts-martial  were  constituted  in  the  Bri- 
tish navy.  The  severity  of  our  criminal 
<rode  had  been  very  greatly  ameliorated  : 
the  punishment  of  death,  which  was  for- 
jnerly  inflicted  for  numerous  crimes,  was 
now  imposed  only  in  a  few  cases.  He 
must  point  out  one  or  two  cases  of  ma- 


terial difference  in  the  punishment  for  the 
same  offence,  as  inflicted  by  the  crimi- 
nal law,  and  as  enforced  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  navy.  Stealing  was  now  fre- 
quently punished  by  short  imprisonment. 
The  sailor  was  liable  to  bo  hanged  for  this 
offence.  Many  Chartists  had  been  punished, 
of  late  years,  by  a  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  seditious  words.  A  sailor,  for  the 
like  offence,  would  be  condemned  to  death. 
And  let  it  be  homo  in  mind  how  differently 
circumstanced  were  the  two  men.  A  sailor 
might  have  been  seized  by  a  pressgang, 
dragged  from  his  home  like  a  criminal, 
have  all  his  prospects  blasted,  and  under 
feelings  of  irritation  from  such  treatment, 
might  utter  words  of  complaint  which  might 
be  construed  into  seditious  language.  Such 
a  punishment  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  Statute-book  for  another 
day.  And  under  whoso  authority  were 
such  punishments  inflicted  by  courts-mar- 
tial, consisting  of  commanders  and  post 
captains,  without  any  appeal  from  their 
judgment  ?  The  civilian  might  appeal  for 
mercy  to  the  Crown;  but  the  sailor  had 
no  appeal.  In  the  army  there  was  pro- 
tection against  any  violence  or  injustice. 
The  punishment  of  flogging  could  not  bo 
inflicted  without  the  sanction  of  a  court- 
martial.  The  sailor  was  flogged  at  the 
sole  will  of  the  captain.  In  his  opinion 
the  time  was  come  for  according  to  the 
sailor  the  same  protection  as  that  vouch- 
safed to  the  soldier  or  to  the  person  in 
civil  life.  All  these  severities  were  in- 
flicted on  men  who,  by  an  Act  of  George 
II.,  were  declared,  "  under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  constitute  the  wealth, 
safety,  and  strength  of  the  country."  By 
the  Act  ho  had  referred  to,  a  power  was 
given  to  the  Admiralty  to  make  orders  and 
regulations  for  the  navy;  and  it  was  under 
this  power  that  the  flogging  system  was 
carried  out.  Under  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  Act  it  was  declared  that  all  punish- 
ments not  mentioned  in  the  Act,  should 
be  inflicted  on  sailors  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  navy;  but  it  was  in  the 
orders  and  regulations  he  had  referred 
to,  that  we  must  look  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  practice  of  flogging,  and 
for  the  definition  of  the  power  under  which 
it  could  be  exercised.  He  admitted  there 
had  recently  been  instituted  regulations 
which  were  a  great  improvement  on  those 
that  preceded  them.  Previously,  any  com- 
mander of  a  ship  could  flog  his  men  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure:  they  could  tie  a 
man  up  for  a  trivial  offence,  and  order 
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should  have  to  bring  it  before  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  WARD  hoped  his  hon.  Friend,  who 
had  given  him  much  pleasure  by  the  tone 
of  his  remarks,  would  recollect  that  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  had  been  only 
constructed  on  Monday  last.  The  question 
to  which  he  more  particularly  referred  had 
not  yet  come  beforo  them:  but  he  hoped 
that  the  question  of  naval  punishments 
would  be  brought  under  their  consideration. 
It  had  been  found  impossible  to  restrict 
the  use  of  summary  punishment  altogether. 
Taking  the  admission  of  the  hon.  Member, 
that  there  must  be  a  system  of  punishment 
where  a  large  number  of  men  were  brought 
together  in  one  vessel,  it  was  clear  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  hon.  Member  would 
tell  him  that  summary  punishment  must 
exist.  As  for  himself,  he  must  say  that  a 
greater  curse  to  the  service  never  existed 
than  the  old  system  of  arbitrary  punish- 
ments. But,  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
look  into  the  question  as  it  stood,  he 
would  find  that  the  improvement  in  the 
naval  service  had  kept  pace  with  that  in 
the  civil  and  other  departments  of  the 
State.  He  found  from  a  return  which  had 
been  made  the  other  day  by  his  direction, 
that  in  1839,  when  there  were  34,000 
men  in  our  naval  service,  there  had  been 
2,000  punishments;  but  that  in  1845, 
when  the  establishment  consisted  of  40,000, 
there  had  been  only  1,200  causes  of  pu- 
nishment, lie  was  prepared  to  state  that 
the  greatest  disposition  existed  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  check  the  system  of 
arbitrary  punishment,  and  that  it  equally 
prevailed  among  the  admirals  of  the  vari- 
ous stations,  lie  had  seen  instructions 
which  had  been  recently  issued  by  Admiral 
Parker  in  the  Mediterranean,  showing  the 
strongest  inclination  on  his  part  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  he  could  state  that  there 
was  every  intention  at  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty to  regard  excessive  punishments  on 
board  of  any  ship  as  discreditable  to  the 
officers  in  command.  In  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry, 
as  to  any  ill-judged  parsimony  in  our  naval 
service,  he  entirely  agreed.  There  would 
be  large  sums  necessarily  required  for  va- 
rious experiments  in  this  department;  and 
lie  was  sure  the  hon.  Member  wc  offer 
no  opposition  to  their  progress  '■*  »ny 
feeling  of  false  economy.  / 
punishments  in  ships  for  • 
must  be  fallacious,  for  it  w° 
an  officer  taking  comraap' 
lected  at  haphazard,  miir 


use  frequent  punishments  in  the  < 

the  first  year,  to  bring  them  into  m ^_ 

discipline,  which  would  be  altogether  *n- 
necessary  on  subsequent  occasions.  la 
conclusion,  he  could  only  repeat,  that  tat 
feeling  of  the  board  was  to  regard  exces- 
sive punishments  on  Board  any  vessel  at 
discreditable  to  the  officer  in  command. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  ask  if  there  was 
any  intention  of  proposing  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  articles  of  war.  He  had  fre- 
quently brought  the  question  before  tht 
House;  and  on  the  last  occasion  the  articles 
had  been  condemned  by  every  one  in  tht 
House,  including  the  naval  officers.  They 
ought  to  do  everything  in  their  power  tt 
draw  our  men  from  abroad  to  enter  their 
own  service;  and  though  there  had  been,  at 
he  admitted,  an  enormous  amelioration  is 
the  condition  of  the  navy  of  late  years,  yet 
he  hoped  the  Admiralty  would  see  how 
much  further  they  could  go,  and  how  far 
they  could  modify  the  system  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  thought 
there  ought  to  be  returns  of  the  punish 
ments  of  the  various  Bhips  in  the  service. 
In  some  they  would  find  that  one-half  or 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  crew  had  been 
flogged,  while  in  another  they  would  ate 
that  not  one  had  been  subjected  to  sack 
punishment.  Surely  this  ought  to  be  re- 
medied. No  service  could  be  better  taken 
care  of  than  our  navy,  as  regarded  diet, 
clothing,  and  cleanliness.  It  was  evident! 
then,  there  must  be  some  cause  to  keep 
the  men  away  from  it.  He  thought  a  coart- 
martial  of  three  officers  would  be  an  ha- 
provement  on  the  present  system  of  arbi- 
trary punishment,  and  might  produce  similar 
good  effects  to  the  allowance  of  a  certain 
time  before  punishment  was  inflicted,  which 
had  been  made  in  consequence  of  speeches 
in  that  House.  He  wished  the  returns  of 
punishments  would  be  laid  before  the 
House;  and  he  would  venture  to  say  if  they 
were  made,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
martinets  would  be  found  not  to  be  their 
best  naval  officers.  If  there  were  hot  a 
few  officers  who  followed  this  system*  let 
them  at  least  be  known  to  the  public. 

Sir  G.  COCKBURX  said,  that  as  at 
hon.  Member  connected  with  the  Adao- 
ralty  bad  jr*  up  to  answer  the  qn 
and  re™*-  /  the  hon. 
had    ■  he  felt  it 
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in  which  the  learned  judge  laid  it  down 
that  the  captain  had  such  powers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  explained  that  he  had 
not  said  there  was  no  law  on  the  subject, 
as  he  knew  that  the  Act  of  George  II.  gave 
full  power  to  the  Admiralty  to  make  cer- 
tain regulations  to  which  the  force  of  law 
was  thereby  given. 

Sir  G.  COCKBURN  :  Lord  Stowellhad 
declared  the  power  ought  to  he  given  to  the 
captain  of  a  merchantman,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  his  ship;  and  surely 
there  was  no  one  in  that  House  or  out  of  it 
who  would  not  wish  to  see  the  captain  of  a 
man  of  war  possessed  of  at  least  equal  au- 
thority. In  extreme  cases  the  discre- 
tionary punishment  was  at  present  limited 
to  forty-eight  lashes  ;  and  in  the  instance 
in  which  Lord  Stowell  gave  judgment,  the 
captain  gave  thirty-six  lashes,  after  a  long 
confinement.  lie  would  read  a  recent  mi- 
nute issued  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
no  great  punishment  could  be  inflicted 
without  proper  responsibility.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  read  the  document, 
which  contained  a  great  number  of  re- 
strictive regulations  prescribing  the  parti- 
culars to  be  observed  in  the  returns  of  the 
causes  of  the  punishment  so  inflicted,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  it  had  been  adjudged. 
With  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  he  could  tell  him 
that  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  pun- 
ishments if  it  were  acted  upon,  and  naval 
courts-martial  appointed  in  all  cases  that 
seemed  to  inquire  its  infliction.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  the  wish  of  every  captain  to 
do  his  best  to  prevent  punishments  in  his 
own  ship,  and  that  they  often  checked  the 
complaints  of  their  officers  when  displeased 
with  their  men.  The  sailor  lookod  up  to 
the  captain  as  his  father  and  protector, 
and  regarded  him  as  his  best  friend.  He 
was  very  happy  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Member  that  our  men  were  going  into  the 
merchant  service,  for  he  knew  from  expe- 
rience that  they  would  soon  be  glad  to  re- 
turn to  the  navy,  and  not  to  leave  it  in  a 
hurry.  When  there  seemed  a  probability 
of  war  with  America  some  time  ago,  the 
English  sailors  on  board  the  American 
vessels  all  left  them — more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  when  200  or 
300  men  immediately  quitted  her  and 
came  over  to  England.  It  had  been  ad- 
mitted much  had  been  done  by  the  late 
Admiralty  to  improve  the  service,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  same  spirit  would  be  exer- 
cised by  their  successors. 


VOL.  LXXXVII.     {™£} 


Sir  C.  NAPIER  was  prepared  to  go 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  as  far 
as  his  remarks  respecting  the  difficulty  of 
getting  men  for  our  ships  were  concerned. 
He  knew  ships  to  have  lain  at  S pithead 
from  one  to  eight  months  before  they 
could  get  men,  and  would  venture  to  say 
that  if  we  wanted  to  man  a  few  ships  of 
the  line  at  present,  we  should  have  to  wait 
five  or  six  months  before  wo  could  do  so. 
The  men  in  the  merchant  service  had  a 
greater  horror  of  the  navy  than  ever  they 
had,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  some  steps  to  do  away  with  it.  As 
to  the  articles  of  war,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  They 
were  the  most  absurd,  ridiculous,  and 
bloody  articles  that  ever  belonged  to  any 
sendee  in  any  country,  and  he  hoped  the 
Admiralty  would  take  them  under  their 
consideration. 

Admiral  DUNDAS  said  he  had  only 
been  one  week  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  he  could  venture  to  assert  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  navy  without  the  power  of 
summary  punishment.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  their  most  prominent 
duty  to  consider  the  question,  and  promised 
it  should  receive  every  attention  from  the 
Board  to  which  he  belonged. 

Captain  PECHELL  hoped  the  Admi- 
ralty would  scrutinise  the  various  quarterly 
reports  of  the  captains  in  commission,  and 
reward  their  services  with  an  eye  to  the 
proportion  of  punishments  on  board  their 
several  ships.  A  great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  the  discipline  of  the  service, 
in  consequence  of  the  observations  in  that 
House.  He  hoped  that  improvement  would 
be  continued,  and  that  they  would  no 
longer  see  men  punished  on  the  spot.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  of  appointing  courts- 
martial  for  the  punishment  of  petty  of- 
fences. Half  the  men  in  the  ship  might  be 
under  confinement  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  places  to  which  they  would  be  consigned 
were  of  the  most  disagreeable  character. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  said,  he  could  not 
understand  why  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  discipline  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  right 
of  trial  by  court-martial  allowed  in  the 
former  should  not  be  permitted  in  the 
navy.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  reason 
why  corporal  punishment  was  so  necessary 
in  the  navy  was  in  the  fact  of  the  men 
being  paid  too  low.  He  thought  that  they 
should  get  rid  of  the  system  of  pressing 
men  into  the  service,  and  place  them  un- 
2X 
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der  sufficient  pay,  before  they  could  have 
the  men  contented  with  their  lot.  He 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  discipline 
of  the  navy  in  France  was  worse  than  in 
•  this  country.  If  he  were  well  informed 
there  was  no  flogging  in  the  French  navy, 
no  more  than  in  their  army;  and  yet  he 
believed  their  discipline  was  remarkably 
good.  He  trusted  the  Ministry  would  at 
once  mitigate  the  existing  system  of  pun- 
ishment in  the  British  service. 

Viscount  INGESTRE  said,  he  could 
not  compliment  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
temper  in  which  he  had  brought  forward 
his  Motion.  lie  denied  that  there  was  any 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  more  con- 
tented than  those  who  had  the  honour  of 
serving  in  the  navy.  Unless  the  power  of 
apportioning  punishment  rested  with  the 
commanding  officers  of  ships,  great  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  would  arise  in 
maintaining  discipline;  and  ho  believed, 
that  if  the  power  of  awarding  corporal 
punishment  were  done  away  with,  there 
would  bo  great  danger  of  the  discipline  of 
the  navy  being  subverted.  He  recollected 
an  instance  that  came  within  his  own 
knowledge  of  a  vessel  in  which  flogging 
was  not  practised,  when  all  the  well-con- 
ducted hands  on  board  requested  that  the 
punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  those  who 
deserved  it. 

TRANSPORTATION  TO  VAN  DIEMEN'S 
LAND. 

Order  of  the  Day  read.  On  the  Ques- 
tion tbat  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  EWART  brought  forward  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  that  he 
would,  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
move  that — 

"  It  is  expedient  that  the  practiee  of  making 
Van  Diemen's  I^iml  a  general  receptacle  for  Con- 
victs hIiouM  cease." 

It  was  his  opinion  that  transportation 
should  be  discontinued  as  a  punishment, 
and  be  maintained  only  as  a  supplement 
to  the  previous  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment, lie  had  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  presented  a  petition  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  free  settlers  in  Van  Diemon's 
Land,  praying  that  transportation  to  that 
Colony  might  be  put  an  end  to;  but,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  which  always  lay  in  the 
wa}-  of  a  private  Member  of  the  House,  he 
had  been  unable  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
mally before  the  House,  as  he  had  intend- 
ed, until  the  present  occasion.  In  1830, 
the  free  population  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  as  three  to  one  in  proportion  to  the 


convicts;  but  at  present  the  latter  num- 
bered 34,000,  while  the  free  Colonists  were 
under    30,000.     In   consequence   of  this 
enormous  amount  of  vicious  and  immoral 
persons,  families  felt  themselves  not  safe 
either  in  or  out  of  doors,  and  the  amount 
of  crime  and  immorality  in  the  Colony  was 
most  painful  to  contemplate.     He  had  a 
letter  in  his  hand  which  he  had  received 
from  a  Missionary  settled  there,  describing 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  horror  at  the 
condition  of  the  country;  but  he  would  not 
delay  the  House  by  reading  it  at  length. 
He  had  also  the  testimony  of  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  of  the  island  to  the  same 
effect,  as  even  he  admitted  that  such  was 
the  amount  of  criminals  in  the  country, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  employ 
them.    But  it  might  be  asked,  what  course 
would  he  adopt  in  lieu  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ?     It  appeared  to  him,  that  there  was 
a  course  which  might  advantageously  be 
taken,   namely,    imprisonment  until    the 
parties  were  reformed,  and  transportation 
afterwards.     lie  understood  that   an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  that  had  been  tried  in  a 
part  of  Australia  near  Port  Philip  had  been 
attended  with  complete  success.     A  num- 
ber of  criminals  had  been  sent  out  there 
after  being  reformed  at  Parkhurst  Prison. 
and  they  had  since  made  for  themselves 
new  characters,  and  were  now  doing  ex- 
ceedingly well.     The  system  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
was  the  very  reverse  of  this.     He  had  con- 
centrated in  Van  Diemen's  Land  such  a 
number  of  criminals  as  most  materially  to 
injure  the  character  of  the  Colony.    There 
was  an  amount  of  turpitude  and  crime  now 
prevalent  in  the  Colony  that  was  quite  in- 
conceivable, and  which  could  not  be  thought 
on  without  the  greatest  pain.     The  ques- 
tion of  transportation  had  been  referred  in 
France  to  the  Judges,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  adopted  as 
a  supplement  to  imprisonment;  ana  in  an 
admirable  treatise  recently  published  on 
the  subject  in  that  country,  the  view  which 
he  now  put  forward  was"  advocated.     Ho 
had  intended  to  enter  at  considerable  length 
into  this  subject;  but  he  would  not  now  do 
so  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
Session,  and  the  recent  change  in  the  Go- 
vernment,    lie  ardently  hoped  that   the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
he  directed  to  this  question,  which  might 
so  well  be  called  not  only  moral  and  poli- 
tical,  but    religious.      Tho    Government 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  formed 
plan  on  the  subject  as  yet;  but  he 
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they  would  attend  to  it,  and  effect  a  real 
reform  of  this  most  unparalleled  system  of 
colonial  policy.  He  would  leave  this  ques- 
tion with  confidence  in  the  hands  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  not  expect  him  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  this  very  important  subject  at 
present.  He  gave  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  the  question  before  the  House; 
and  he  would  assure  him  most  fully  that 
the  subject  was  one  which  was  engaging 
the  serious  and  earnest  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  was 
afraid  that  it  was  impossible  to  allege  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  statement  of 
the  condition  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  at 
all  exaggerated.  As  he  had  stated  on  a 
former  evening,  the  question  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  late  Government;  and 
they  had  resolved  to  suspend  transporta- 
tion to  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  convicts  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
interim,  was  now  under  consideration.  The 
second  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
embraced  a  still  wider  field  for  inquiry;  and 
he  believed  his  hon.  Friend  scarcely  ex- 
pected that  he  should  now,  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  express  any 
opinion  upon  it.  In  theory,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  views  expressed  and  cm- 
bodied  in  that  Resolution;  but  his  hon. 
Friend  was,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the 
question  of  secondary  punishment  was  one 
of  the  most  important  that  could  engage 
the  attention  of  any  Government.  It  was 
one  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
fully  alive  to,  and  to  which  their  most  se- 
rious attention  should  be  given.  He  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  would  be  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  which  was  all  he  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  give. 

Mr.  G.  W.  nOPK  said,  he  had  to  com- 
plain that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  bringing 
forward  his  Motion,  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  single  out  the  noble  Lord 
under  whom  he  had  served  for  attack. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  recol- 
lected that  his  charge  was  met  by  his  own 
statement.  The  present  system  was  com- 
menced in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1839, 
long  before  his  noble  Friend  had  come 
into  office.  It  had  been  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Committee  of  that  House 
having  reported  against  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales.  The  whole  tide  of 
transportation  had  been  thus  directed  to 


Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  and,  with  defective 
arrangements,  the  result  was  certainly  by 
no  means  successful.  His  noble  Friend, 
on  coming  into  office,  found  the  whole  tide 
of  transportation  turned  to  that  Colony. 
What  was  called  the  probation  system  had 
been  introduced  under  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London.  His  noble 
Friend  did  not  establish  that  system,  but 
he  had  done  his  utmost  to  improve  it  by 
adding  religious  instruction  and  issuing 
additional  orders  as  to  classification.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham) had,  after  the  noble  Lord  left  office, 
altogether  put  an  end  to  transportation  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  had  not  such 
strong  hopes  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the 
success  of  reforming  prisoners.  Some  of 
these  reformed  convicts  who  had  been  sent 
to  Hobart  Town,  as  soon  as  they  learned 
that  they  were  free  became  utterly  unma- 
nageable. 

Motion  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Question  again  put. 

THE  NAVY. 
Sir  C.  NAPIER  said,  that  before  the 
House  went  into  Committee  of  Supply,  he 
was  desirous  of  offering  a  few  observations 
upon  the  subject  of  a  vote  which  appeared 
in  the  Estimates.  He  saw  a  vote  for  ship- 
building and  repairing  ships,  1,273,789*., 
and  large  as  the  sum  was,  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  its  amount,  but  to  its  application. 
Since  1843  there  had  been  two  ships  of 
the  line,  six  frigates,  five  brigs,  fourteen 
steamers,  and  we  had  on  the  stocks  no 
less  than  six  92-gun  ships,  four  or  five 
80-gun  ships,  three  50-gun  frigates,  and 
four  or  fk\o  26-gun  frigates,  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  smaller  vessels.  Now, 
he  would  ask  of  what  use  it  was,  when  we 
had  such  an  immense  fleet  as  we  already 
had,  to  go  on  still  constructing  more  ships 
to  such  an  extent,  and  at  such  an  expense 
to  the  country  ?  It  was  quite  impossible 
that  we  could  man  half  of  them  if  it  were 
necessary  for  us  to  get  afloat  a  large  navy 
to-morrow.  If,  therefore,  the  Government 
wanted  to  increase  the  naval  power  of  the 
country,  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  good  seamen,  for  it  would 
be  as  well  to  talk  of  an  army  when  we  had 
a  great  number  of  barracks  and  forts,  as 
to  talk  of  a  navy  because  we  had  a  great 
number  of  ships.  They  ought,  therefore, 
instead  of  directing  all  their  attention  to 
this  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  ships, 
to  direct  their  attention  to  obtaining  the 
supply  of  good  seamen  to  man  their  ships, 
2X2 
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There  were  six  old  74-gun  ships  which  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty  ordered  to  he 
fitted  as  block-ships ;  they  were  to  have 
40  guns  each,  to  he  fitted  up  with  screws, 
and  to  carry  three  or  four  days  coal  each  ; 
hut  to  remain  in  harhour  as  hlock-ships. 
Suppose  that  plan  succeeded,  of  what  use 
would  those  hlock-ships  he  ?  What  ad- 
vantage would  they  possess  over  any  other 
old  ships  towed  hy  steamers  ?  And  for 
this  alteration  of  those  ships  a  sum  of 
18, 000 J.  was  to  he  voted  as  the  estimated 
expense,  although  he  believed  that  one  of 
those  ships  would  require  an  expenditure 
of  the  sum  which  had  been  put  down  for 
the  whole  of  them.  Then,  with  respect  to 
steam  frigates,  the  Avenger  and  the  Re- 
tribution were  fitted  up  with  paddle-box 
boats;  but  when  they  were  fully  equipped 
the  constructors  said  they  were  not  fit  to 
carry  paddle-box  boats,  and  the  boats 
were  accordingly  removed,  and  the  paddle- 
boxes  covered  as  in  a  common  steamer;  so 
that  if  troops  were  sent  abroad  in  time  of 
war  by  thoso  vessels,  there  would  be  no 
mode  of  landing  them  but  by  borrowing  the 
boats  of  men  of  war,  as  had  been  done  in 
Syria.  Ho  trusted  that  the  new  Board  of 
Admiralty  would  pay  attention  to  these 
subjects,  and  above  all  things  that  they 
would  take  means  to  man  the  navy  fully 
and  efficiently.  Another  important  sub- 
ject was  the  state  of  our  harbours.  The 
French  had  taken  great  care  in  that  re- 
spect. The  harbour  of  St.  Maloes  was  ca- 
pable of  containing  100  sail  of  man-of-war 
steamers,  while  Cherbourg  would  contain 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. That  port  had  two  basins,  one  of 
which  could  enable  fifty-five  sail  of  the 
line  to  conic  up  to  the  quays,  and  ano- 
ther which  would  contain  seventy  sail  of 
line.  Thus  that  harbour  was  so  situated 
that  soldiers  could  be  sent  down  at  the 
shortest  notice  by  railways,  and  sent  to 
sea  without  delay  for  any  hostile  purpose. 
With  respect  to  the  manning  of  our  navy, 
it  would  be  remembered  that  in  1841  the 
French  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  we 
could  at  that  time  only  fit  up  seventeen 
sail,  and  had  two  ships  waiting  eleven 
months  before  they  could  complete  their 
amount  of  men.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  would  be  seen  by  hon.  Members, 
when  ho  stated  that  if  we  had  occasion  to 
commission  four  or  five  new  ships  of  the 
line  now.  we  could  not  man  them  in  any- 
thing like  proper  time.  He  made  these 
iwpvsvs  with  a  view  to  direct  the  attention 


of  the  proper  authorities  in  these  matters 
to  a  class  of  abuses  which,  for  the  honour 
of  the  country  and  the  service,  it  was 
most  desirable  should  he  remedied.  There 
was  another  subject,  in  reference  to  which 
he  was  anxious  to  say  a  single  word- 
he  alluded  to  the  contracts.  On  looking 
over  a  statement  of  the  various  contracts 
for  timber  made  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, he  found  that  more  than  one-half  of 
them  were  privately  made.  Now,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  on  what  plea  the  practice 
of  having  private  contracts  was  to  he  de- 
fended. He  trusted  that  those  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  posts  of  authority  in  the 
Admiralty  would  look  to  this  matter,  and 
avoid  the  very  objectionable  coarse  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  respect  adopted  by  their 
predecessors.  There  was  another  subject 
he  was  anxious  to  refer  to  which  was  one 
of  very  considerable  importance;  he  al- 
luded to  the  necessity  for  adopting  a  more 
efficient  plan  for  manning  the  British  navy 
than  that  which  at  present  prevailed.  He 
cheerfully  admitted  that  the  late  Board  of 
Admiralty  exerted  themselves  very  laud- 
ably last  year,  with  a  view  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  British  seaman,  and  they 
had  succeeded  in  their  efforts;  for  he  waa 
unquestionably  better  fed  and  taken  hotter 
care  of  than  in  former  years;  but  they  were 
certainly  bound  in  duty  to  direct  their  at- 
tention most  seriously,  and  on  the  earliest 
possible  occasion,  to  the  manning  of  the 
British  navy.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  waa 
the  only  Gentleman  connected  with  the 
Admiralty  who  had  ever  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  devote  any  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorchester  who  had  been  the 
first  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  registration 
of  seamen.  It  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  merchants;  and  Lord  Althorp  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enact  any  such 
measure;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Dor- 
chester persevered  in  pressing  it.  It  passed 
the  other  House;  and  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  Bill  which  was  in  force  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Some  improvements  and 
modifications,  however,  were  essentially 
necessary  to  be  introduced  into  the  Regis- 
tration Bill  and  the  Enlistment  Bill  as  well, 
in  order  to  render  the  measure  as 
ficial  as  was  desirable.  The  men 
now  registered;  and  if  the  masters  of  i 

chant  ships  would  only  do  their  duty,  

carry  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  vigorously 
out,  the  results  would  be  most  " 
Certain  emendations,  however, ' 
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pensably  essential  to  the  well-working  of 
this  measure,  as  well  as  of  the  Enlistment 
Bill;  and   with   reference   to  the  plan  of 
manning  of  the  navy,  he  might  say  he  was 
a  decided  advocate  for  the  system  of  cal- 
ling* out  the  men  by  classes,  so  that  every 
man  who  served  his    apprenticeship  in  a 
merchant  ship  might  have  an  opportunity, 
when  out  of  his  time,  of  serving  for  some 
period  in  the  royal  navy.     He  had  received 
a  letter  from  Seaman's  Hall,  South  Shields, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  experienced 
seamen  there  who  had  served  their  appren- 
ticeship were   strongly    in  favour  of  this 
system,  and  thought  that  the  young  sea- 
men, when  out  of  their  time,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  serve  for  a  stated  period  in  the 
navy.     There  was  another  matter  to  which 
he  was  particularly  desirous  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty — he 
alluded   to   the   necessity   of  establishing 
sailors'  homes  in  as  many  ports  as  possible. 
There   was   a   sailors'   home   in  London, 
which  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a 
visit.     It  was  an  admirably  conducted  es- 
tablishment, where  the  men  were  comfort- 
ably lodged,    and  in   every  respect    well 
treated,  and  where  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  great  advantage  which  such 
institutions  were  calculated  to  confer  upon 
the  seaman.     It  was  a  thing  very  much  to 
be  lamented  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro 
mises  of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty,  there 
was  no  sailors'  home  as  yet  in  Portsmouth. 
In  that  place  the  old  and  most  objectionable 
system  still  prevailed;  and  the  sailor,  on 
arriving  in  port,  found  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  crimps,  who  robbed  him  unmercifully, 
so  that  his  money  was  gone  in  a  few  days. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  a  sailors'  home 
was  in  process  of  erection  in  Liverpool; 
and  he  last  year  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
similar  institution  in  Glasgow;  but  nothing 
would  encourage  such   establishments    so 
much  as  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should 
take  the  institution  of  them  under  their 
special  superintendence.     He  trusted  that 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  would  take 
this  in  hand;  and  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  institutions  of  this  kind  would 
be    established   in    Portsmouth   and    Ply- 
mouth, where  the  money,  clothes,  bedding, 
health,  and  morals  of  the  seamen  would  be 
secure.      The  last   and  indeed  the  most 
important  matter  that  he  was  anxious  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  now 
presided  at  the  Admiralty,  was  the  abso- 
lute necessity   of  putting  somebody   who 
had  been  himself  in  the  navy  at  the  head 
of  the  naval  construction  departments.     If 


this  recommendation  were  not  attended  to, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  to  see  the  ships 
of  the  British  navy  built  properly,  and  in 
a  manner  becoming  the  character  of  the 
service.  It  was  really  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  this  suggestion. 
The  present  system  was  in  this  respect 
scandalously  defective;  and  the  Senior  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  had  the  whole  practical 
business  of  the  navy  entrusted  to  his  su- 
perintendence; and  he  defied  him,  were  he 
ever  so  young,  talented,  or  vigorous,  to 
prevent  that  defective  system  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture, which  naval  officers  so  much 
deplored.  Ever  since  he  had  been  in  the 
navy,  he  had  observed  the  same  fault 
committed;  and  unless  they  adopted  his 
recommendation,  and  appointed  some  com- 
petent person,  who,  from  practical  experi- 
ence, understood  the  matter,  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  the  ships,  they 
would  go  on  in  the  same  objectionable 
course,  spending  the  public  money,  and  yet 
not  having  an  efficient  navy.  Having 
thanked  the  House  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  him,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  concluded  by  express- 
ing a  hope  that  those  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  would 
see  the  propriety  of  taking  the  matters  to 
which  he  had  thus  called  their  attention 
into  their  immediate  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  WARD  would  bo  prepared  on 
a  future  occasion  to  make  a  statement 
in  reply  to  the  observations  made  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member;  but  con- 
sidering the  state  to  which  the  Admi- 
ralty were  reduced  just  at  present  for 
funds,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  not 
offer  any  objection  to  the  House  now 
going  into  Committee,  and  agreeing  to 
one  or  two  Votes  at  all  events  on  account. 
The  fact  was,  they  required  money  to  go 
on,  and  could  make  no  progress  without  it. 
There  was  one  question,  however,  which 
had  been  put  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  to  which  he  was  prepared  at 
once  to  make  a  reply.  He  alluded  to  the 
inquiry  with  reference  to  a  plan  of  retire- 
ment. This  was  a  matter  which  had  en- 
gaged the  serious  attention  of  the  late  Board 
of  Admiralty.  They  had  bequeathed  to  their 
successors  a  plan  of  retirement,  on  which 
the  late  Board  were  agreed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  noble 
Lord  now  at  the  head  of  that  department 

I  approved  unreservedly  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  plan,  and  only  waited  for  the 
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meeting  of  the  Board  to  adopt  preliminary 
measures  with  a  view  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  IIUME  was  anxious,  before  the 
House  went  into  Committee,  to  sa}r  how 
desirable  he  thought  it  was  that  some  re- 
gulations should  be  made  for  the  future,  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  tend  to  stop  the  con- 
stant scenes  of  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion which  were  always  sure  to  take  place 
whenever  the  Navy  Estimated  were  under 
discussion.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
most  injudicious  and  improper  to  cry  down 
our  navy  throughout  the  world  in  this  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Any  one  who  had 
listened  to  the  hon.  Member  would  sup- 
pose that  there  was  no  country  in  the 
world  which  had  so  bud  and  so  inefficient  a 
navy. 

Admiral  BOWLES  declared  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  the  condition  of  the 
navy  to  create  any  pain  or  alarm  to  the 
House  or  the  country ;  and  if  the  lion,  and 
gallant  Member  (Sir  C.  Xapier)  would  at 
any  time  bring  forward  a  specific  charge  or 
censure,  he  would  undertake  to  meet  it. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Two  Votes  were  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Jubj2\,  18-tG. 

Mimjtk>*.]  Pciilic  Hiilh.—  2»-  Battersca  Park;  Coal 
Whippers  (Port  of  London). 
Rrportt  J.  Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  DiO- 
Pktjtionb  Prkskntf.d.  From  Taunton,  and  it*  Neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death. 
—From  (iciu-ral  Convention  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland,  and  from  a  great  number  of  other  places,  pray- 
ing that  a  Bill  may  be  pa>sed  compensating  Proprietors 
of  Land*  for  the  Purchase  of  Sites  for  Free  Churches 
(Scotland). 

SITKS  FOR  lU'ILDINK  C1IURCIIKS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The   Maiwbss   of  UKKADALBANE 
presented  certain   petitions  complaining?  of 
the    refusal    of    Mtes     for    building    Free 
Churches  in    Scotland.     The   nohle  Mar 
qucss  proceeded   to   s;iv,  that    the  numb' 
of  petitions   he    hnd  presented   upon   tl 
suhject  amounted  to   L'W),  whieh  had  In 
M<nied  hv  .°>!),7^1    persons.      The    «rem 
prayer  of  these  petitions  was  that — 

"  \Vh«'iv:e<  many 
Christian*   an*     imw     pre 
rhunlu's  by  the  refusal  *• 
to  granl  nil*'*  in   any  n 
tcruia  fur  that  purpose 


your  honourable  IIouso  to  devise  means  for  en- 
abling such  congregations  to  rent  or  purchase 
ground  on  reasonable  conditions  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  pass  a 
Bill  for  compensating  proprietors,  and  securing 
accommodation  to  congregations  in  such  circum- 
stances, or  otherwise  to  do  in  the  matter  as  to  your 
wisdom  may  seem  right." 

Their  Lordships  would  have  seen  that 
there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  and 
anxiety  prevailing  in  Scotland  upon  this 
suhject;  and  would,  he  hoped,  agree  with 
him  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 
support  the  Established  Church  in  that 
country,  now  that  a  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  seceded  from  that 
Church,  no  hindrance  should  be  given  to 
the  free  power  of  exercising  their  religious 
worship  according  to  their  own  particular 
principles  and  tenets.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  rights  of  property  should  be  exer- 
cised consistently  with  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution;  and  that  proprietors  could 
not  be  justified  in  acting  in  opposition  to 
those  principles.  He  did  not  question  the 
motives  of  the  proprietors  who  refused  sites; 
they  might  think  they  were  justified,  as 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  in  en- 
deavouring thus  to  strengthen  that  church; 
but  did  their  Lordships  think  that  any  one 
creature  was  justified,  by  the  accidental 
possession  of  influence,  in  endeavouring  to 
restrain  the  religious  opinions  of  his  fellow 
men  by  such  means  \  Grant  this  principle, 
and  they  opened  the  door  to  persecution. 
Was  it  not  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
landed  proprietors  to  knit  together,  as  far 
as  they  could,  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects;  and  could  it  he,  by  refusing  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  religious  wor- 
ship, that  they  were  endeavouring  to  etfect 
that  great  object  ?  He  would  ask  their 
Lordships  whether  such  conduct  was  not 
calculated  to  create  great  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  persons  thus 
(he  would  not  say  persecuted,  although  it 
almost  amounted  to  that),  prevented  from 
exercising  their  reugMMa  worship ;  and 
whefW  it  was  not  cm^mm *"tad  to 
1  ions  of  ih 

i  the  Br* 


uijrregntioiitf   of  iirofi^-ii., 
^1*111     buiMiiii 
trs  of  la  mi 

f.l.     ji||y 
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which  might  lead  to  consequences  still 
more  serious.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
subject  was  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
Free  Church  was  now  a  strong  and  vigo- 
rous body,  calculated  to  promote  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,  rather 
to  encourage  than  to  discourage  it.  The 
noble  Marquess  then  read  a  statement  of 
facts  respecting  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, showing  that  the  number  of  congre- 
gations was  816;  of  ministers,  662;  and  of 
communicants,  upwards  of  200,000;  that 
the  number  of  churches  already  erected 
was  GOO;  of  manses  built,  or  authorized  to 
he  built,  171;  that  funds  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  erection  of  a  college,  he- 
sides  schools;  that  a  total  sum  had  been 
subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  Free  Church 
since  the  disruption  of  1,140,000?.,  all  of 
which,  except  150,000?.,  had  been  paid  up. 
Their  Lordships  were,  perhaps,  aware  that 
a  right  hon.  Friend  of  his  had  introduced  a 
Bill  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  which  these  petitioners 
complained.  That  Bill  he  thought  defec- 
tive, as  it  gave  too  large  a  discretionary 
power;  and  it  might  have  boon  improved 
by  making  it  more  general.  It  merely 
granted  sites  to  religious  bodies  of  the 
Christian  persuasion,  whereas  ho  thought 
it  should  comprehend  all  religions  what- 
ever. It  also  confined  the  application  to 
►Scotland;  but  he  thought  it  should  be  ge- 
neral throughout  the  country,  for  the  evil 
existed  in  this  country  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  would  be  most  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  if  his  noble  Friend, 
who  was  the  organ  of  the  Government,  were 
to  declare  his  regret,  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment, that  any  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Scotland  should  be  thus  hindered 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  ac- 
cording to  their  own  forms.  He  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  case  of  the  petitioners,  and 
would  be  able  to  provide  some  means  of  re- 
medying the  great  evil  and  grievance  of 
which  thev  now  complained. 

The  Marquess  of  LAXSDOWNE  said, 
that  although  he  had  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to   the  reception  of  the  petitions,  he 
was  not  prepared  to   say  that  he  thought 
uy  Parliamentary  means  could  at  present 
•  devised  by  which  the  petitioners  and 
»ers  could  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  right 
^ect  churches  wheresoever  they  thought 
-■■,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  pro- 
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prietors  of  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  express  a  hope  that  there  might  be 
no  necessity  for  any  such  interference.  He 
trusted,  that  upon  a  full  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  and  after  what  the 
landed  proprietors  must  have  observed  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  numerous 
body  from  whom  these  petitions  emanated, 
there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
all,  but  more  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
great  landowners  on  whom  so  much  de- 
pended, to  give  that  reasonable  degree  of 
accommodation  which  they  were  entitled 
to  ask  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  in 
conformity  with  their  own  creed  and  opin- 
ions. It  was  very  natural  that  at  the 
period  when  the  disruption  first  took  place, 
there  should  have  been  very  great  hesita- 
tion to  give  to  the  sccedcrs  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  their  church;  but  from  the 
moment  it  became  clear  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  had  formally 
adopted,  and  were  disposed  to  adhere  to, 
the  new  principles,  there  could  not  be  any 
rational  objection  on  the  part  of  landowners 
to  afford  every  proper  facility.  He  cer- 
tainly believed  that  the  unwillingness  which 
had  originally  existed  was  every  day  dimi- 
nishing; and  he  hoped  that  it  would  dimi- 
nish to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  about 
mutual  goodwill,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  claims  of  those  petitioners,  without 
placing  Parliamert  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  remedy  referred  to. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLBUCH  thought 
that  the  noble  Marquess  had  fallen  into  a 
mistake  as  to  the  state  of  tl  e  case.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statement  of  his 
noble  Friend,  that  harshness  and  tyranny 
had  been  displayed  by  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  Scotland  towards  the  professors  of 
the  principles  of  the  new  church;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  they  enjoyed  equally  with 
other  Dissenters  such  facilities  as  it  was 
in  the  power  of  landowners  to  afford  in  ob- 
taining sites  and  accommodation  for  build- 
ing their  churches.  The  petitioners  de- 
manded these  sites ;  but,  was  it  to  be  said, 
whether  a  proprietor  liked  it  or  not,  that 
they  might  seize  hold  of  that  site,  though 
not  without  compensation,  which  might  be 
most  convenient  for  them,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  convenience  of  the  owner  of 
the  land?  That  was  what  was  asked. 
Whatever  was  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
hostility  to  the  Established  Church  had  not 
at  first  even  been  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed :  prudence  and  discretion  had  now 
somewhat  moderated  their  tone ;  hut  until 
it  was  moderated  very  great  good  could 
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not  be  expected  from  those  who  had  been 
so  frequently  attacked.     He  need  not  go 
very  far  back  for  proofs  of  the  hostility  of 
which  he  spoke ;  he  had  only  to  refer  to 
the  files  of  their  own  organs — their  own 
newspapers,  which   were  filled  with  dia- 
tribes against  the  Established  Church  and 
its  members ;    and  it  was  not  very  long 
since  one  of  the  Free  Church  preachers 
had  openly  declared  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  a  great  moral  nuisance— one 
which  ought  to  be  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.     He  (the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch)  did  not  deny  that  he  had  refused 
many  applications  for  sites;  and  his  reason 
for  so  doing  was,  that  he  had  considered 
the  applications  unreasonable.     What  he 
complained  of  was  that  persons  having  no 
earthly  connexion  with  the  parish,  or  even 
with  the  district,  came  on  to  his  estates, 
exciting  the  people,  raising  up  for  them 
imaginary  grievances,  and  thus  encourag- 
ing and  inciting  ill-feeling  against  the  land- 
lord.    Religious  distinctions    were  made 
the  means  of  severing  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers and  employed ;  and  when  he  found 
regular  relays  of  ministers  of  this  class  of 
Dissenters  coming  down  to  preach  doctrines  j 
and  principles  of  which  such  was  the  effect,  i 
when  he  found  them  accompanied  or  fol- 1 
lowed  by  laymen  from  a  distance,  whose  ' 
object  it  was  to  keep  alive  the  "  spirit,"  ! 
as  they  called  it,  he  could  not  but  desire  ! 
their  removal  and  their  absence.     He  pro-  j 
tested  against  any  interference  on  the  part  , 
of  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  between  i 
himself  and  his  tenants  and  labourers ;  it 
was  a  question  between  himself  and  them,  j 
and  not  between  him  and  strangers,  who  \ 
knew  nothing  of  the  parish,  and  who  were 
only  there  to  foment  bad  feeling.     He  en- 
tertained the  same  hope  expressed  by  the  ' 
noble  Marquess,  that  there  would  be  found  ; 
no  difficulty  in  arranging  matters ;  but  the 
facility  could  not  be  increased  so  long  as  j 
he  (the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch)  was  made  the 
object  of  attack,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  ■ 
and   execration   from   the   pulpit.      [The 
Marquess    of    Biieahalhank  :    That    was ! 
denied.]     It  was  only  denied  in  part,  and 
the  fact  was,  he  thought,  as  he  had  stated. 
The  demand  which   was  now  made  for  1© 
gislativc  means   to   enable  them  to  tak 
sites  wherever   they  pleased,   was,  in  h 
opinion,  most  unjust.     It  was  a  demo* 
which  would   never   be  tolerated    in    n- 
country  or  for  any  s«'ct.      Were  sucl 
demand  made,    even   for   the   Establish 
Church,  it  would  be  repudiated  and  treat*, 
with  scgrn  in  either  U'         "  Parlianicn 


and  he,  for  his  part  could  not  eee  that 
this  body  in  particular  of  Dissenters  were 
entitled  to  ask  for  powers  which  could,  only 
be  deemed  unconstitutional. 

The  Marquess  of  BREAD  A  LB  AXE 
would  ask  the  noble  Duke  if,  on  a  part  of 
his  property,  the  members  of  the  Free 
Church  had  not  met  for  worship  on  a  moor; 
if  the  noble  Duke  had  not  taken  legal 
means  to  drive  them  away  ;  whether  they 
did  not,  at  length,  take  refuge  in  the  public 
roads;  and,  whether  the  Lord's  Sapper 
was  not  about  to  be  administered  on  a 
cross-road,  when  the  noble  Duke,  greatly 
to  his  credit — sensible  of  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  the  place — interfered,  and  al- 
lowed them  a  tent  to  worship  in  ?  Why, 
knowing  these  facts,  the  conduct  of  landed 
proprietors  amounted  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
to  persecution.  The  possessions  of  the  no- 
ble Duke  were  so  vast,  that  unless  he  con- 
sented to  give  sites,  the  Free  Church  wonM 
be  unable  to  obtain  sites  at  alL  In  the 
parish  of  Canobie  the  noble  Duke  had 
offered,  instead  of  what  was  asked,  a  site 
which,  if  accepted  would  compel  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Church  to  go  a  distance 
of  five  miles  to  worship ;  and  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Brcadalbane)  would  ask  their 
Lordships,  was  that  reasonable  or  just  ? 
On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  sites  for 
churches  had  been  obstinately  refused, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  at  length  built  and 
launched  an  iron  church,  which  was  now 
anchored  in  one  of  the  bays  of  the  coast. 
What  was  this  ?  It  was  nothing  but  per- 
secution, for  it  was  a  direct  interference 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship 
by  men  who  entertained  their  opinions  con- 
scientiously, and  whose  only  fault  it  was 
that  those  opinions  were  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  Those 
proprietors  had  no  moral  right  whatever  to 
exert  their  influence  in  such  a  manner. 

The  Dike  of  BUCCLEUCH  said,  that 
it  was  perfectly  true  he  had  refused  to 
grant  sites  for  the  Free  Church  in  the 
parishes  of  Canobie  and  Sanquhar;  and  he 
could  not  see  why,  in  these  parishes,  the 
Free  Church  people  ea^lMfW  contented 
terms  offer  ^MHM  *J 
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THE  INSURRECTION   IN  GALLICIA— 
PRINCE  CZARTORYSKI. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  after  giving  notice 
that,  on  Friday  next,  he  would  submit  a 
resolution  to  their  Lordships  against  the 
adoption  of  any  measures  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  were  calculated  to  encourage 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  said,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  asking  a  question 
of  the  noble  Marquess  with  respect  to  the 
proceedings  in  Gallicia,  and  the  confisca- 
cations  in  that  province  of  the  estates  of 
the  nobles.  He  had  great  hopes,  he  might 
say  sanguine  expectations,  that,  as  regard- 
ed one  of  these  confiscations — of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  very  old  and  very  dear  friend, 
Frincc  Czartoryski — the  accounts  which 
he  had  heard  would  prove  to  be  in  the 
result  untrue.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  a  just  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  humane  Government, 
and  to  the  disposition  always  found  in  the 
Austrian  Government  not  actively  to  en- 
force intolerance,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Prince;  and  in  his  case  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
hoped  there  would  be  no  exception  to  the 
general  mildness  of  their  rule.  The  ground 
taken  was  on  the  address  of  Prince  Czar- 
toryski to  his  countrymen  in  Paris;  but 
which  was  no  ground  at  all,  for  the  Prince 
used  only  those  words  and  those  expres- 
sions which,  in  his  situation  and  under 
the  circumstances,  he  had  used,  and  was 
justified  in  using,  for  years  past.  He 
liad  said  that  he  felt  sorrow  for  the  fall 
of  Poland,  and  gave  voice  to  a  hope  that 
a  few  years  would  witness  the  restoration 
of  its  independence.  He  could  not,  in  the 
position  which  he  filled  among  his  country- 
men, have  addressed  them  in  any  other 
language;  he  could  not  have  returned  a 
sharp  answer;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  he  so  spoke  he  disap- 
proved as  entirely  as  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
disapproved  of  that  insane  and  inexcusable 
attempt  which  had  recently  been  made  by 
the  Poles  to  shake  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. There  was  in  this  country  a  great 
degree  of  sympathy  for  the  Prince;  and  it 
would  be  very  satisfactory  if  the  noble 
Marquess  now,  or  on  a  future  day,  could 
inform  their  Lordships  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  stated. 

The  Marquess  of  LAXSDOWXE  con- 
curred in  all  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
which  his    noble  and  learned  Friend  had 

^pressed  with  that  forbearance  and  deli- 

rty  which  an  allusion  to  such  a  subject 

\ired  ;  and  he  concurred  most  especially 

*at  had  been  said  relative  to  the  for- 


tunes of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Europe 
— elevated  not  less  by  rank  than  it  was 
illustrious  for  virtues  which  had  been  dis- 
played alike  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity. 
So  much  he  felt  bound  to  say;  but  with 
respect  to  the  question  as  to  what  informa- 
tion might  be  in  the  possession  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  subject,  he 
would,  before  giving  a  reply,  beg  leave  to 
communicate  with  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1846. 

Minutes.]  N*tv  Writs.  For  Dundalk,  v.  Thomas 
Nicholas  Rcdington,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Naw  Mkmbkrs  Sworn.  For  Yorkshire  (West  Riding), 
Viscount  Morpeth. — For  Leith,  dec.,  Andrew  Rutherfurd, 
Esq. 

Public  Bills. — 1*-  Sugar  Duties. 
Reported.     Art  Unions;  Commons  Inclosure  (No.  2). 

Petitions  Presented.  By  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  from 
Members  of  the  Bath  Church  of  England  Lay  Association, 
for  Increasing  the  Number  of  Bishops.— From  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  Gover- 
nors of  the  Possessions,  Revenues,  and  Goods  of  the  Hos- 
pitals of  Edward  late  King  of  England  the  Sixth,  of  Christ, 
Bridewell,  and  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle,  against  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Bill.— By  Viscount  Sandon,  from  Mer- 
chants, Bankers,  Brokers,  Shipowners,  and  other  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  for  Equalisation  of  the 
Duties  on  Sugar.— By  Mr.  Wyse,  from  a  great  number  of 
places,  in  favour  of  the  Art  Unions  Bill.  -  By  Sir  William 
Clay,  from  James  Hedgroan,  William  Sowtcr,  and  James 
Esdaile,  Proprietors  of  Public  Baths  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Duncorobe,  from  Joshua  and  Thomas 
Watts,  of  Peerless  Pool,  City  Read,  London,  against  the 
Baths  and  Washhouses  Bill. -By  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
from  Hector,  Churchwardens,  Overseers  of  the  Poor, and 
Ratepayers  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Clement  Danes,  in 
Vestry  assembled,  in  favour  of  the  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Bill — From  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  of  Liverpool,  against  the  Deodaads  Abolition 
(No.  2)  Bill. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  go  in- 
to Committee  on  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Bill, 

Sir  G.  GREY  suggested  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  the  Bill.  Last  week  the 
House  affirmed  by  the  second  reading  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  which  principle 
was  the  accountability  of  persons  holding 
charitable  trusts  to  Parliament,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. Since  the  second  reading  he 
had  received  a  great  number  of  communi- 
cations from  persons  interested  in  the 
matter,  not  offering  any  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  accountability  (on  the  con- 
trary, they  fully  approved  of  it),  but  urg- 
ing additions  that  had  not  been  contem- 


next  his  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill 
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plated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
and  making  various  suggestions  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  which  demanded 
and  ought  to  receive  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. The  Government  desired  to 
devote  their  best  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter; and  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord  Chancellor  would  soon  have  under  ' 
his  consideration  another  measure,  affirm-  « 


LANDS  ANT)  COMPANIES   CLAUSES 
CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  for  the  Second 
of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  he  would 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  it  would 


ing  the  principle  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  ;  be  wise  to  commit  the  House  of  C 


the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  but  more 
general  in  its  import,  and  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  details.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  at  present  under  consi- 
deration having  been  deliberately  recog- 
nised by  the  House,  he  trusted  that  his 
hon.  Friend,  taking  into  consideration  the 
lateness  of  the  Session  and  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  be  induced 
to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  the  present,  or  at 
lcat  postpone  it  on  the  understanding  that 
a  measure  similar  in  object,  but  more  com- 
prehensive in  detail,  would  be  brought  for- 
ward by  Government  at  an  earlier  period 
next  Session. 

Mr.  IITME,  since  last  week,  had  re- 
ceived several  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bill,  all  showing  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  but  all  requiring  more  to 
be  done  than  he  had  contemplated.  The 
only  object  that  he  had  been  desirous  of 
effecting  was,  that  a  balance-sheet,  show- 
ing the  revenue  and  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  these  charitable  trusts,  should  be  ! 
laid  before  Parliament,  thereby  affording 
to  that  House  and  the  public  generally  the 
means  of  obtaining  that  information  for 
which  they  had  for  many  years  looked  in 
vain.  This  was  his  object;  but  if  it  could 
be  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  was  desira- 
ble that  more  than  this  should  he  effected,  i  Friend,  who  wished,  by  limiting  the  time 


to  the  principle  of  this  measure  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  A  Committee  Lei 
been  appointed,  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Inverness  was  chairman,  and  they  had 
directed  their  attention  to  railway  matters; 
therefore  until  the  House  was  in  posses 
sion  of  the  evidence  taken  before  that 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  had  made 
a  report  to  the  House,  it  would,  he  thought, 
be  premature  in  the  House  to  commit  it- 
self to  the  principle  of  this  Bill.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  it 
would  consent  to  a  postponement,  it ' 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the 
Persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  had  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  measure  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  under  any  circumstances.  It 
contained  difficult  questions,  and  several 
provisions  which  many  railway  companies 
would  not  be  able  to  comply  with,  not  hav- 
ing contemplated  such  matters  when  they 
obtained  their  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  was,  he  be- 
lieved, by  the  application  of  forcing  powers 
to  extinguish  companies  of  an  inferior 
description,  but  not  to  allow  parties  to 
escape  from  their  engagements.  lie  did 
not  know  whether  hon.  Gentlemen 
aware  of  the  precise  objects  of  his 


he  would  willingly  assent,  and  admit  that  '  withi 

it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  him  \  and 

that  Government  should  take  the  matter  i  the   registration   of    shareholders    should 

into  their  own  hands  and  bring  forward  i  take  place,  to  force   companies  to 


in  which  capital  should  be  paid   up, 
limiting  also  the   time  withm  which 


next  Session  an  extensive  measure  to  meet 
all  the  views  of  the  case.      If  Government 
would  pledge  itself  to  introduce  next  Ses- 
sion   a  comprehensive   enactment   of   this 
description,   he  would  willingly  accede  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
Under  all   the  circumstances  of  the  «*««, 
he  would  at  once  consent  to  post" 
P>ill  until  next  Wednesday,  ami  i' 
day  distinct  assurance  was  giv 
Government's  intention  to  bring 
prehensive  measure  next  Sessioi 
withdraw  the  1 » ill  altogether. 

Order  of  the   I>ay  read  pro  p 
Mr.    Hume    postponed    until    \\v 


their  calls,  and  register  their  shareholders, 
and  thus  extinguish  those  companies  which 
were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  his  forcing 
process.  Under  all  these  circumstances 
he  hoped  the  House  would  pause  before 
they  agreed  to  the  second  reading  of 
measure 
Motion 
he  pr" 


•*  hon.  Member  pressed  his 
an  amendment,  more 

\  his  object  m 


twos* 
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tration,  lie  would  mention  three  of  the 
schemes  which  kept  scrip  hanging  over  the 
market  to  a  very  large  extent.  A  Bill 
had  passed  the  House  for  making  a  rail- 
way from  London  to  York.  That  com- 
pany had  issued  scrip  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions  and  a  half.  The  Direct 
Northern  Company,  which  proposed  to  go 
the  same  way,  had  issued  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions;  and  the  Eastern 
Counties  Company  had  a  scheme  for  going 
the  same  way,  upon  which  they  had  issued 
four  millions  of  scrip,  all  of  which  was 
kept  floating  in  and  greatly  disturbing  the 
money  market. 

M«.  II AYTER  observed,  that  the  House 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  Bill  related 
solely  to  railway  companies;  now,  it  re- 
ferred equally  to  joint-stock  companies. 
[Mr.  IIastie  :  That  objection  might  be 
obviated  in  Committee.]  He  took  the 
Bill  as  he  found  it ;  and  he  perceived 
that  it  required  all  the  capital  to  be 
subscribed  within  two  months,  and  per- 
fect registration  to  take  place  within  three 
months  ;  and  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass, 
and  those  regulations  were  not  com- 
plied with,  the  result  would  be,  that 
any  Railway  Act,  belonging  to  any  com- 
pany that  could  be  convicted  of  non-compli- 
anee  with  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  would 
cease  to  be  law.  Any  shareholder  would 
thus  he  invested  with  the  power  of  repeal- 
ing the  Act.  He  objected  to  such  a  power 
as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  The 
Bill  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
shareholders  were  the  only  parties  inter- 
ested in  a  given  railway;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  public  also  were  in- 
terested; and  he  objected  to  the  Bill  on 
this  further  ground,  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  e.r post  facto  legislation. 

Mit.  HUDSON  differed  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  spoke.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Bill  in  its  present 
shape  was  the  best  possible  measure;  but 
he  thought  that  in  Committee  they  might 
so  amend  it  as  to  obviate  any  reasonable 
objection.  lie  thought  that  they  ought 
to  consider  the  Bill;  for  it  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the 
great  evils  which  prevailed. 

Bill  withdrawn. 


DEATH  BY   ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION 
RILL. 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for 
the  House  to  go  into  Committee  on   the 
Death  by  Accident  Compensation  Bill, 
Sin  F.   THESIGER  said,  he  believed 
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his  hon.  Friend  who  had  charge  of  this 
Bill  (Mr.  Bouverie)  had  never  yet  explained 
to  the  House  the  objects  and  provisions  of 
it;  and  that  no  explanation  had  been  given 
of  it  except  some  pleasantries  that  had 
occurred  elsewhere  between  two  noble  and 
learned  Lords,  as  to  the  losses  of  one  and 
the  profits  of  the  other.  He  (Sir  F.  The- 
siger)  conceived  that  this  was  a  question 
which  deserved  the  serious  attention  of 
the  House.  He  was  desirous  that  the  law 
should  be  improved  to  the  utmost  extent; 
but  he  wished,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
sudden  changes  should  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult from  them.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  indulge  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments while  he  explained  to  them  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  the  Bill  which  was 
now  proposed  for  their  consideration,  and 
the  course  which  he  would  suggest  to  his 
hon.  Friend  as  the  one  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances. 
The  Hosse,  he  believed,  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. When  a  person  had  received  any 
injury  arising  from  the  carelessness  or  neg- 
ligence of  another,  he  was  entitled  to 
maintain  an  action  to  recover  damages  for 
that  injury;  and  supposing  the  person  who 
committed  tho  injury  was  the  servant  of 
another,  he  was  entitled  then  to  maintain 
an  action  against  the  master  of  that  ser- 
vant; but  if  death  ensued  from  the  acci- 
dent, all  parties  were  exempted  from  civil 
responsibility;  and,  most  unquestionably, 
the  distinction  appeared  to  be  very  inconsis- 
tent and  very  unreasonable;  and  for  his  own 
part  he  should  be  quite  prepared  to  support 
any  measure  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  law  from  the  anomaly  which 
existed  in  this  respect.  He  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  a 
measure  of  that  description.  Many  hon. 
Members  were  aware  that  the  old  common 
law  on  the  subject  of  personal  action  was, 
that  it  died  with  the  person ;  but  the  sta- 
tutes had  introduced  a  relaxation  of  the 
law  in  that  respect;  and  the  executor  or 
administrator  was  entitled  to  maintain  an 
action  for  any  damage  that  had  arisen  to 
the  personal  property,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, by  a  recent  statute,  to  the  real 
droperty  of  the  deceased.  He  should  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  continue  and  enlarge 
that  principle,  and  apply  it  to  this  particu- 
lar subject,  and  to  say  that  the  executor  or 
administrator  of  a  party  who  had  received 
an  injury  that  occasioned  his  death,  should 
be  entitled  to  maintain  an  action,  precisely 
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in  the  same  way  as  the  person  himself  would 
have  been  entitled  had  he  lived.  He  saw 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  introducing  a  measure 
of  that  kind.  He  should,  in  the  next 
place,  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
which  presented  some  instances  of  the  care- 
less and  hasty  way  in  which  the  Bill  had 
been  prepared.  It  appeared  that  it  was 
to  be  applied  not  merely  to  cases  of  negli- 
gence; but  suppose  a  person,  by  an  act  of 
violence,  should  destroy  the  life  of  another, 
under  such  circumstances,  when  it  only 
amounted  to  manslaughter,  an  action  might 
be  maintained  by  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. Why,  he  asked,  should  they  stop 
short  there,  and  say,  where  the  act  of  vio- 
lence only  amounted  to  manslaughter  there 
should  be  an  action,  but  where  it  amounted 
to  murder  there  should  be  no  action  ? 
What  possible  distinction  as  to  loss  could 
they  make  between  the  two  cases  ?  If 
their  objection  should  be,  that  with  regard 
to  murder  a  party  would  be  liable  to  for- 
feiture of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  paying  damages,  the 
same  argument  would  apply  to  manslaugh- 
ter, of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  on 
conviction.  Suppose  two  persons  went  to 
fight  a  duel,  and  one  of  them  was  killed, 
if  they  passed  a  law  of  this  kind,  making 
persons  liable  to  damages  who  had  commit- 
ted an  act  which  amounted  to  manslaugh- 
ter, that  was  no  reason  at  all  why  they 
should  not  extend  it  to  the  case  of  a  person 
killed  in  a  duel,  and  make  the  survivor 
liable  to  all  the  damages  that  ensued  from 
that  act;  and  probably  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  that 
most  objectionable  practice.  He  would 
next  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
clause  under  which  damages  were  to  be 
given.  He  observed  that  the  only  persons 
who  were  regarded  by  the  provision  were 
the  next  of  kin;  but  that  might  be  altered 
in  Committee;  and  he  would  call  their 
attention  to  another  point.  If  an  action 
were  brought,  and  damages  given  accord- 
ing to  the  loss  which  a  widow  sustained  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  widow  whose 
case  was  the  subject  of  consideration  (in  case 
there  were  children)  was  to  receive  only  one- 
third  of  the  damages,  and  the  children  were 
to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  damages; 
though  the  children  were  independent  of 
the  father,  and  though  the  damages  were 
estimated  on  the  loss  of  the  widow.  He 
mentioned  that  as  an  instance  of  the  hasty 
and  careless  way  in  which  the  Bill  was 
prepared.  He  Mould  venture  to  propose 
some  alterations  for  the  c"i«ideration  o 


his  hon.  Friend;  and  if  his  hon.  Friend 
adopted  his  views  it  might  be  as  well  to 
postpone  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  suggestions  he  was 
about  to  make.  With  reference  to  the 
first  clause,  he  apprehended  it  was  intended 
by  that  clause,  where  death  ensued  bj  the 
negligence  of  a  servant,  the  master  should 
be  liable;  but  the  person  causing  the  death 
was  the  only  person  referred  to  in  that 
clause;  and  he  proposed  an  alteration  to 
remedy  that  omission.  It  was  proposed 
under  this  Bill,  that  all  the  damages  should 
go  to  the  widow  and  next  of  kin;  whereas 
all  the  persons  who  were  injured  by  the 
death  of  the  party  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation  in  respect  of  that  injury;  and 
the  damages  when  recovered  should  be 
assets  distributable  under  the  Statute  of 
Distribution.  He  thought  these  were  mat- 
ters of  very  great  importance;  and  he 
trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would  take  into 
consideration  the  suggestions  he  had  i 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
tained  considerable  difficulty  with  refei 
to  this  measure,  which  would  introduce  a 
new  principle  into  the  law  of  England, 
though  altered  as  suggested  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred  to  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling; but  it  was  quite  clear  that  both  the  B3I 
and  the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  avoided  that  question  altogether. 
A  great  reason  given  for  the  introduction 
of  this  measure  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  on  this  subject  had  worked  in 
Scotland;  but  the  suggestion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  this,  that  having 
enabled  the  executor  or  administrator  to 
commence  an  action,  the  damages  that 
were  proposed  to  be  given  for  the  support 
of  the  widow  and  children  should  in  fact 
be  considered  as  assets  and  part  of  the 
estate,  and  go  to  satisfy  creditors;  now, 
whatever  latitude  was  given  to  the  law  in 
Scotland,  he  believed  that  principle  was 
never  adopted.  Would  it  not,  therefore, 
be  well  not  to  adopt  any  suggestion  that 
would  carry  it  much  further  than  the  law 
of  Scotland?  The  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  might  have  this  effect:  the 
proprietor  of  a  colliery,  or  mine,  or  any 
species  of  machinery  whereby  an  accident 
should  happen,  would  not  only  be  made 
answerable  for  the  support  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  person  destroyed,  bat, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  a  jury,  might 
bo  made  to  Batisfy  all  the  debts  of  dm 
«  *  or  if  the  jury  tbonrfc*  it  i%hft 
"'*>  give  damages     »  **        v  T«d 
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children,  they  would  become  part  of  the 
assets  and  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
estate,  and  all  debts  would  have  to  be  sa- 
tisfied before  the  widow  and  children  got 
anything.  He  wished  to  show  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  Bill 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out;  and  he 
would  put  it  to  him,  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  postpone  it  for  the  present. 
Suppose  an  accident  occurred  on  a  railway 
by  which  two  persons  were  killed,  the  one 
an  artisan  maintaining  his  family  by  his 
weekly  wages,  the  other  a  party  who  had 
a  life  estate  of  10, 000 J.  a  year;  though  it 
was  for  the  same  act,  the  parties  bringing 
the  action  would  in  one  case  recover  one 
amount  of  damages,  and  in  the  other  case 
another:  so  that,  in  those  cases,  although 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  there  would 
be  a  contrary  result.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  car- 
rying out  the  measure:  those  subjects  re- 
quired consideration,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  induce  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  pause 
before  he  proceeded  further  with  this  Bill, 
lie  had  alluded  to  the  result  of  tho  Bill 
as  it  was  now  framed,  and  likewise  what 
would  be  the  results  of  the  Amendment 
suggested  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
if  carried  out  without  qualification  and 
without  the  measure  being  assimilated,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  to  the  law  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  would  not,  after  the 
observations  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friends,  at  present  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  but  postpone  it  until  next  Wed- 
nesday, with  a  view  to  consider  the  sug- 
gestions that  had  been  made. 

Viscount  SANDON  wished  to  know 
how  it  was  proposed  to  secure  to  the  chil- 
dren of  a  deceased  person  tho  advantages 
which  the  present  Bill  proposed  to  give 
them.  In  the  event  of  a  jury  awarding 
compensation  to  them  for  tho  death  of  a 
parent,  would  it  be  made  in  a  gross  sum 
or  in  an  annuity  ?  [Mr.  Bouverie  :  In  a 
gruss  sum.]  But  supposing  the  widow 
married  another  man,  how  would  the  be- 
nefits be  secured  to  the  children?  The 
money  might  all  be  expended  the  day  after 
the  verdict  in  a  drunken  frolic. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  obsorved,  that  he 
saw  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  was 
about  to  address  the  House,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  hear  his  opinion  on  the  matter, 
because  from  his  experience  of  the  law  in 
Scotland  he  was  capable  of  explaining  what 
the  practice  was  on  this  important  subject. 
He  would  mention  a  difficulty  that  occurred 
to  his  mind;  first  of  all,  with  reference  to  the 


phraseology  of  this  Bill,  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther it  were  intended  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  phraseology,  but  it  appeared  from  it 
that  tho  party  who  was  to  be  liable  was 
the  party  who  had  caused  the  death;  and 
he  wished  to  know  what  construction  was 
to  be  put  on  those  words.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  knew  that  in  the  mining 
districts  in  the  north  of  England  death  to 
a  frightful  extent  occurred.  There  was 
hardly  an  instance  in  which  any  of  those 
fatal  accidents  had  occurred  that  they  did 
not  arise  from  the  neglect  and  inattention 
of  some  ignorant  and  comparatively  ill- 
paid  person.  If  they  were  to  put  the  wide 
construction  on  the  words  "  causing  death, " 
that  the  employer  should  in  every  case  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  employed, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  ?  He  re- 
gretted to  say,  that  in  some  cases  about 
ninety  persons  in  an  explosion  had  lost 
their  lives.  It  frequently  happened  that 
one  individval  was  not  tho  owner  of  a  col- 
liery, but  that  there  were  partners,  who, 
if  they  put  the  wide  construction  upon  it 
that  they  caused  the  death,  would  be  an- 
swerable for  damages  on  separate  issues 
to  try  eighty  or  ninety  suits,  not  on  behalf 
of  the  widow  and  children  only,  but  on  the 
part  of  the  next  of  kin.  Then  the  ques- 
tion would  arise,  who  was  the  next  of  kin  ? 
He  might  be  resident  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  world;  and  was  that  next  of  kin, 
having  really  sustained  no  damage  by  the 
death  of  his  relation,  to  be  entitled  to  da- 
mages against  all  the  proprietors  of  a  col- 
lery,  though  he  had  really  received  no 
damage  ?  The  principle  of  the  measure 
was  right;  but  the  practical  working  of  it, 
and  giving  effect  to  it,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  surcharged  with  difficulty.  He  wished 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
on  the  subject;  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
there  could  be  no  higher  opinion  on  any 
matter  connected  with  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  that 
with  respect  to  the  first  point,  namely,  the 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  words  "caus- 
ing death,"  the  right  hon  Gentleman  would 
observe,  if  he  read  the  1st  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  alter  the 
ground  of  liability  at  all.  It  said,  if  the 
party  was  guilty  of  such  misconduct  as 
would  make  him  liable  if  death  had  not 
ensued;  and,  therefore,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  alter  the  liability. 
He  was  not  defending  the  exact  phra- 
seology of  the  Bill;   but  he  did  not  un- 
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Death  by  Accident 


he  could  lay  the  inquisition  for  revision.  Sir 
T.  Wilde  hesitated  to  give  an  answer  at 
the  ninment:  and  he  (Mr.  Wakleyi  there- 
fore &?ked  him  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
to  favour  him  with  his  advice.  After 
some  time  Sir  T.  Wilde  named  two  gen- 
tlemen. [(."ViY*  of**  Who  were  they  ?*"] 
He  had  no  objection  to  mention  their 
names :  they  were  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Peacock,  lie  then  asked  which 
of  the  two  he  should  go  to,  as  he  did  not 
like  t-»  make  his  own  choice  ;  and  Sir  T. 
Wilde  eventually  mentioned  Mr.  Serjeant 
S to] -hen.  The  inquisition  was  laid  before 
that  learned  gentleman :  it  remained  in  his 
p<»ss.-ss:on  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  he  went 
ovt-r  it  without  altering  a  word  or  even  a 
sy:!ah!c.  and  he  said  it  was  perfectly  good. 
hi?  expression  being  that  •*  it  would  hold 
water."'  He  said  to  himself.  *•  Well,  it  is 
n.-w  clear  that  for  their  gross  misconduct 
the  company  will  have  to  pay  2.0iX|J." 
II-  v.;.s.  however,  sadly  disappointed  Ly 
the  result.  The  case  .was  taken  by  the 
defendants  into  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  where  the  inquisition  was  a:  once 
declared  to  be  utterly  worthless — it  was 
ca>:  aside,  and   treated   as   almost   worse 


waste   paper. 
> it  ion  had   ever 


lie  believed  that  no 
ju.-.nv.i  n.iu  wj  Wen  drawn  with  so 
much  care  and  attention  as  that  to  which 
he  wa>  referring  :  and  he  thought  it  was 
i.uite  ckar.  from  the  result,  that  the  law 
oi:^-h:  not  to  continue  in  its  present  state. 
A:  :"::e  >anie  :i:::e.  great  caution  was  requi- 
s::-  in  c.  \.l:ng  with  the  subject  :  and  he 
v..::--. ..:» u  the  h-.«n.  Member  f.  r  Kilmarnock 
t>  •  :>t:.t  t<  rtfer  this  Bill  to  a  Select 
I  ■  ■:::::.;:;<.  e.  <r  at  onee  to  abandon  the  hope 
i :'  v.'.rry:::^  it  into  law  during  the  present 
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the  liability  to  be  shifted  from  one  party  to 
another,  but  to  extend  the  liability  which 
now  existed  with  regard  to  accidents  not 
resulting  in  death,  to  the  case  of  accidents 
which  did  result  in  death.  There  was  at 
present  a  gross  anomaly  in  the  law  on  this 
subject.  If  a  man,  through  the  gross 
carelessness  of  a  railway  company,  met 
with  an  accident,  by  which  he  sustained 
serious  injury,  or  lost  a  limb,  he  might 
bring  an  action  against  the  company,  or 
the  parties  liable  in  law,  to  recover  da- 
mages for  the  expenses  of  medical  attend- 
ance and  the  loss  he  might  sustain  from 
inability  to  attend  to  Lis  profession;  but 
if,  while  such  action  was  pending,  the  in- 
jured man  died,  the  proceeding*  were  at 
once  stopped,  and  his  family,  besides  sus- 
taining the  loss  of  perhaps  their  most  im- 
portant member,  were  not  only  subjected 
to  the  cost  of  medical  advice,  but  to  the 
costs  of  the  action  which  had  been  com- 
menced. He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilmarnock  would  consent  to  refer  this 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  when  its  de- 
tails might  be  fully  considered  ;  and  that 
the  same  course  would  be  taken  with  re- 
gard to  another  measure — the  Deodands 
Abolition  Bill,  which  stood  on  the  Paper. 

Sib  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  law  of  deodands  was  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state.  He  would  surest  that  the 
Bills  should  be  postponed  until  Monday  ; 
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GREY  thought  that  the  neces- 
:v.c  altera::. in  in  the  law  had 
:  by  the  ea>e  mentioned  by  the 
r  :\r  Fir.sbury,  which  proved 
;b:*.i:y  of  carrying  out  the  exist- 
ar.v.g  t  "•  deodands.  He  hoped. 
ha:  the  h;n.  Member  for  Kil- 
aeeexle  to  the  suggestions 
i::;.de.  and  t".;at.  instead  of 
e  to  i^o  into  Committee  on 
ihi  consent  to  refer  it  to  a 
ee.  He  thought  the  ob- 
n.  and  learned  Friend 
.   with  recard   to   the 


l 


l-e  proceeded  against  for 
not    boon   rightly   appre- 


blo  u> 
had 

""ha:  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
%  intention  of  the  Bill  which 
~e     in  view  was  not  to  allow 


and  considering  that  Lord  Campbell,  the 
Colleague  of  the  riirht  Lou.  Gentleman, 
had  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  the  Government  would,  before  that 
day.  determine  whether  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  law  of  deodands  should  not  be 
referred  to  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners. 
It  was  not,  certainly,  a  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal law,  but  it  was  germane  to  it,  and  he 
could  not  see  what  objection  there  could  be 
\j  refer  it  to  them,  so  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  next  Session  they  might 
have  their  report  on  the  subject.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  subject  could  be  re- 
ferred to  more  competent  or  able  persons 
than  Mr.  Surkie  or  Mr.  Amos,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  it.  At  that  period 
of  the  Session  was  it  likely  that  the  mea- 
sure could  be  carried  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination i 

Mb.  HEX  LET  concurred  in  the  sug- 
gestion to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Commissioners.  There  was  one 
point  worthy  of  consideration — whether  or 
not  it  were  intended  by  the  Bill  to  place  m 
man  in  such  a  situation  that  he  might  be 
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the  BL*cj.p  ■:£  London  had 
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TLi'MiiiTiM  -sf  LAXSDOWyB  said. 
Le  was  ei^ieeiiL^z-y  xLid  this  the  ix^le 
az.d  learned  L:rd  was  tZH^z  to  zo  «;a 
wi:h  she  =:-*4.-^r*.  lie  eo^d  so?  Lire 
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s^.-r.  »ij  far  as  rising  :;  everr  ficZitj  in 
il-rir  peer  in  lis  pr:-^*.*  dLTjc^n  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Baa.:-?  of  LOXDOX  sari,  te  and 
L;»  r.shz  rev.  Fnen«i=  Lid  tot  La.1  an  op- 
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zhfij  w«jald  a:  occe  ro  into  Conuicsee  ^w 

f-jrwbi.  and  he  w-Mild  then 

•iaj  : :r  iw  di*cc«3r«jn- 

Hoose    in    Committee. 
made.     Report  to  be  received 

THE  ST.  ASAPH  AND  BaXGOR  A3ID  MAS. 
CHESrER  DKKTESES  BILL 

On  tee  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  POWIS 
thi*  BlU  vu  read  a  Third  Time. 

On  the  Question,  That  the  BQI  do  paflft, 
a  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  ( 
assent  was  not  necessary:  and  the  '. 


Y* 


laitr  u\ 


^hioL  the  loV.*  and  leaded  Lvrd 


a-  !  it  wi*  their  earnest  h :pe  that  Her  Ma 
jeer's   •"j'--erT.=:ent   woul«l  not    press  tr. 


ded. 

e 
third  readfLZ  of  the  Bill  during  the  present 
Se--I-.-n. 

L ,:.:,  EEAUM«'»XT  »a:d.  he  co^d  not 
h-  !>  eiprvT-Irii-  hi*  s-irpr^e  it  the  ipp'.iea- 
tl-.:i  :-id-  hj  the  ri^ht  rev.  Prelite,  v->^- 
c"a!Iv  »heri  h»:  rv«;v!I«.-:ed  the  courn#;  ^hich 
the  "r: 


t^e  Amendment*  to    W44  p^tponed  until  Mondaj. 


t:.e 


THE  PRESTON,  LIVERPOOL,  A5D 
OR.U-KIRK  RAILWAY  BILL. 
LoaD  STANLEY  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  noble  Friend  the  . 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  petition  on  1 
Rail  war  Bill,  as  well  as  a  number  of  < 
Railway  Bills  which  were  now  being  pro- 
ceedt'd  with.     The  progress  of  this  KB 
Prelate  had  Lin: -elf  taken    hail  been  impedi.*!  by  a  number  of  i  " 


"rtion  wa-  bef*.- 
'.::e -.»:•#: j    had    been    fo 


the  House,    stances  orer  which  the  projectors  of  H I 
more   than    no  control;  ao  thai  the  second        ^ 


.•&** 


wh-n 
Thi*! 

t h ree  y »;a r •>  Lef >*•:  t h ei r  Lor> I ?h i p » :  and  i h e    it  was 
pre -en  t   fliil  had  bt.en  fully  di-cu-«ed  on    2'"^th  or 
tvy  occasi''::-!  tL!«  Ser-sion,  in  pn--ence  of  '  an  oppc  r^ 

the  rL'ht  rev.    Pr-!;4te  Liruaelf — tli«-  ri^ht    named 
rev.   Prelate  havini:  -j^ikf-n  on  each  occa- 
sion.    On    one    of   tlt»---r    di.-c?i?-ion*    the 
rijLt   P.-v.    Prelate   left    the   H'.u^e  before 
t:.-  termination  of  th*-  debate:  and  on  the 


•h. 


he   declined    dividing    th*"'    Ifou-i- 
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li-.'tii  tin*  .-upretiiacy  of  the  Crown  ft»»d  the  I  mediate  » 
intpNlucti««n  of  bull*  had  I*  '■*-  |  wi?lic<l  to 

cu-*ed.     The   former   of  t1  the  Go1    ~ 

Lein^  a  matter  of  fact,  cc  Jr  to 

feet-d  by  any  law  repeal  in},  l  It  * 

to  which  a  person  denying 
now  liable. 
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Poor  Removal  Bill. 
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hon.  Members  that  the  present  question 
came  before  them  without  any  recommen- 
dation from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
He  was  anxious  for  the  postponement  of 
this  measure,  not  only  on  the  grounds 
which  he  had  stated,  but  for  this  reason 
also,  that  there  was  little  use  in  legislating 
on  so  small  a  branch  of  the  subject  in  the 
present  year,  when  it  was  arranged  that  the 
whole  of  the  Poor  Laws  should  come  fully 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliment  early 
in  the  next  Session.  He  might  mention 
that  in  a  part  of  Norfolk  with  which  he  was 
connoted,  he  and  anotherperson  would  pos- 
sess, if  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  the  power 
of  removing  all  the  poor  out  of  the  parish, 
and  thereby  occasioning  verv  great  distress. 
Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  this  Bill  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturing  districts ;  and  if  it  were  to 
be  postponed,  it  should  be  understood  that 
it  was  at  the  request  of  a  Gentleman  from 
whom  had  sprung  the  insinuation  that  the 
manufacturers  would  oppose  it.  He  had 
had  several  opportunities  of  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  boards  of  guardians  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  as  to  this  Bill ;  they 
would  otfer  no  opposition  to  its  progress  ; 
and  if  the  Government  withdrew  it,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  known  that  those  boards 
hail  not  any  sort  of  objection  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

Sir  G.  GREY  wished  to  remove  any 
impression  that  the  Government  intended 
to  postpone  the  Bill.  He  was  prepared 
to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  as  amend- 
ed. I:  would  certainly  have  been  the 
easiest  course  for  the  Government  tu  have 
*>ta ted  that  this  was  only  a  part  of  a  great 
question,  upon  which  it  was  not  desirable 
u*  commence  any  partial  legislation,  and 
that  upon  the  wh*de  they  thought  it  better 
to  let  the  question  stand  uver  till  another 
Session  :  but  the  Government,  after  a 
full  consideration  of  the  question,  liad  felt 
that  they  would  neglect  their  duty  towards 
a  larire  class  of  the  community  if  they 
adopted  such  a  course.  This  measure 
was  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  when  he  introduced  his  commer- 
cial policy  as  a  measure  which  would  re- 
move a  great  defect  in  the  existing  system  of 
poor  laws,  under  which  the  labouring  popu- 
lation were  MitTering  what  he  rightly  termed 
•  gross  injustice.  If  this  Bill  were  to  be 
feken  as  a  permanent  Act.  and  was  not  to 
i  followed  up  by  a  more  perfect  altera- 
of  the  law  of  settlement,  he  owned 
**  would  have  entertained  great  ob- 
<o  this  Bill ;   but  as  it  stood,  the 


Bill  would  lay  the  ground  for  a  more  fair 
consideration  of  the  whole  question  next 
Session,  when  they  would  have  had  expe- 
rience of  its  working  ;  and  after  the  grati- 
fying announcement  just  made,  that  tho 
I  Bill  would  receive  the  support  of  the  towns 
j  on    which    the    increased    burden    would 
!  mostly  fall,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
1  at  once  consent  to  go  into  Committee, 
j      Mr.    P.    SCROPE  said,  that  the  Bill 
.  did  not  give  irremovability  after  five  years' 
1  labour  in  the  parish  ;    it  went  a  very  little 
way  towards  effecting  that  object  ;    but  it 
,  would  create  a  new  injustice  of  another 

■  and  a  novel  kind.  It  made  the  parties  ir- 
'  removable  who  had  resided  for  five  years 
]  in  any  place,  not  who  had  laboured  there, 
t  or  had,  for  any  time,  given  to  the  parish 
!  the  profit  of  their  labour  ;    this  was  intro- 

■  ducing  a  new  principle  into  the  law  of 
i  England,  and  would  operate  as  a  grievance 
|  in  not  a  few  parishes.  He  would  refer  to 
:  five  or  six  cases,  that  the  House  might  not 

■  rush  into  this  hasty  alteration  of  the  law 
!  with  their  eyes  shut.  A  petition  had  been 
j  presented  from  Sutton,  in  Xottingham- 
f  shire,  stating  that  they  had  eighty  heads 

of  families  of  agricultural  labourers  settled 
in  that  parish,  and  ninety  heads  of  families 
whose  settlement  was  not  there ;  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  the  extra  popula- 
tion of  2u0  or  300  would  be  irremovable. 
In  another  petition  from  Wisbeach  St. 
Mary's,  it  was  stated  that  they  had  100 
families  whose  settlement  was  not  now  in 
that  place.  On  Winchlow,  Warwickshire, 
300  persons  would  be  flung  for  relief, 
who  would  now  bo  relieved  by  other  pa- 
rishes :  and  at  Castleacrc,  Norfolk,  it 
would  add  twice  the  present  number  to 
those  which  would  be  relieved.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  to  relieve  rich  pa- 
rishes under  the  command  of  one  or  two 
wealthy  proprietors,  and  to  throw  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  poor  on  the 
poorer  parishes.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  might  intend  to  remove  the  injustice 
in  a  future  Session;  but  he  wa*  not  sure 
that  he  could  do  so,  for  those  to  whom  the 
power  of  relieving  themselves  from  charge- 
ability  might  maintain  it.  There  was  one 
remarkable  petition  again* t  the  Bill  from 
a  parish  in  Wales,  which  was  in  a  great 
degree  inhabited  by  families  who  worked 
in  the  copper  and  iron  works  of  a  neigh- 
bouring pariah,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  small  stream  ;  and  all 
those  persona  who  worked  in  the  copper 
and  iron  works  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
stream  would  he  chargeable  on  die  parish 
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where  they  resided  but  did  not  work.  If 
the  Bill  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent, 
the  Government  had  better  postpone  it  till 
the  whole  question  should  be  settled. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  would  give  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  improve  this 
Bill  in  Committee  ;  for  it  was  a  measure 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try, and  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  lion.  Member  for  Stroud 
had  lost  sight  of  the  most  important  par- 
ties— the  poor  persons.  A  Paper  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table  that  Session,  showing 
the  great  extent  of  removals.  These  were 
a  hardship  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  con- 
stituted a  case  of  itself  for  redress  ;  and 
when  it  was  said  that  the  parties  would  be 
chargeable  where  they  resided,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  they  did  live  in  a  po- 
pulous parish,  they  spent  their  income 
there.  In  Yorkshire  he  knew  of  much 
hardship,  because,  in  times  of  manufac- 
turing distress,  poor  persons  were  sent 
back  to  work  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
He  did  not  think  this  a  perfect  measure, 
for  he  should  have  preferred  union  settle- 
ments ;  but  he  agreed  in  thinking  it  most 
desirablo  to  have  the  experience  of  the 
working  of  this  measure  for  twelve  months; 
it  would  check  rash  and  inconsiderate  re- 
movals, and  could  do  no  harm. 

Mil.  STRUTT  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment pressed  this  measure  in  the  present 
Session.  Ho  objected  to  make  such  an 
important  alteration  in  the  law  of  settle- 
ment without  consideration  or  inquiry, 
when  there  was  to  be  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  law  of  settlement  next  Session. 
This  alteration  would  introduce  the  new 
and  anomalous  principle  of  irremovabi- 
lity ;  and  yet  the  introducer  admitted 
that,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  union 
settlements,  the  measure  would  create 
great  injustice.  They  would  act  un- 
fairly unless  they  went  into  the  full  in- 
quiry next  year,  without  prejudicing  the 
question  by  the  present  adoption  of  this 
new  and  anomalous  principle.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  Inst  stated  that  those 
Gehtlemen  who  he  would  not  say  opposed, 
but  desired  the  postponement  of  this  Bill, 
did  not  seem  to  consider  the  labouring  poor. 
He  hoped  he  should  not  render  himself 
liable  to  the  charge  of  a  want  of  humanity 
towards  the  poor.  But  while  they  were 
anxious  for  the  relief  of  tho  actual  pau- 
per, they  should  not  forget  that  they  ought 
also  to  show  some  humanity  towards  the 
poor  ratepayers  —  their  humanity  should 
not  fcbo  exclusively  confined  to  one  class. 


Now,  what  would  be  the 
of  this  Bill  ?  Why,  it  would  impose  una* 
a  great  number  of  poor  parishes  the  harden 
of  relieving  the  poor  of  other  perishes. 
When  he  saw  a  poor  ratepayer,  who  might 
have  been  a  pauper,  but  who  by  his  own 
exertions,  his  own  industry,  economy,  end 
self-denial,  had  succeeded  in  maintaining 
himself  as  a  ratepayer,  he  must  say,  that 
he  did  think  that  some  humanity  should  he 
extended  towards  such  men ;  and  they 
should  take  care  that  no  provisions  in  this 
Bill  should  injure  them.  There  was  ano- 
ther provision  in  the  Bill  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  had  not  been  called* 
He  thought  it  was  now  admitted  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  dangerous  than  leav- 
ing it  to  the  option  of  the  pauper  as  to  the 
parish  by  which  it  should  be  relieved,  It 
was  well  known  how  much  the  officers  and 
ratepayers  of  a  parish  were  interested  in 
getting  paupers  removed  from  their  pa- 
rishes, and  that  they  would  offer  bribes 
and  inducements  to  paupers  to  swear  that 
their  place  of  settlement  was  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  true  that  there 
was  a  penalty  of  40*.  to  51.  in  the  Bill 
against  any  attempt  at  fraud  with  regard 
to  the  five  years'  residence;  but  how  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  put  such  provisions  into  ef- 
fect. He  did  not  mean  these  as  final  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill;  but  he  objected  to  the 
period  of  the  Session  at  which  this  erode 
legislation  was  proposed;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment persisted  in  refusing  to  with- 
draw the  Bill,  he  should  not  hesitate  in 
voting  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk. 
Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  had  great  satis- 
faction in  finding  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  determined  to  proceed  with  a- 
Bill  the  very  principle  of  which  had  been 
recommended  in  a  Report  from  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  When  it  was  said, 
that  the  Bill  was  introduced  without  suffi- 
cient consideration,  he  must  remind  die 
hon.  Member  that  a  Bill  similar  in  prin- 
ciple was  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorchester  (Sir  J.  Graham)  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1844,  for  censiderataott 
during  the  recess;  and  it  was  dismnaod  in 
1845,  and  only  withdrawn  on  account  of 
the  union  settlements.  The  Bill  was  new 
without  them :  he  was  sorry  for  it;  hut 
tho  principle  of  irremovability  had 
discussed  in  that  House.  It 
upon  the  rural  parishes  to  have  to  i 
parties  they  had  never  seen,  and  who  < 
connected  with  them  only  by  this  saw  of 
settlement;  and  it  was  a  great 
on  the  poor. 
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Mr.  PACKE  said,  the  Bill  was  brought 
forward  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
districts;  but  by  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire, 
which  were  extreme  cases,  alone  would 
any  benefit  be  obtained,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  Bill  would  work  extreme 
injustice  :  under  it  the  poor  would  be  more 
harshly,  corruptly,  and  tyrannically  re- 
moved, because  an  absolute  power  would  be 
given  to  the  landowers;  and  where  they 
had  the  benefit  of  the  labour,  the  ratepay- 
ers would  be  glad  of  getting  rid  of  the  obli- 
gation to  support  the  workmen. 

Colonel  WOOD  did  not  support  the 
measure  on  any  calculation  of  benefit  to 
the  rural  or  the  manufacturing  districts  : 
with  respect  to  them,  he  believed  it  would 
be  a  give  and  take  change;  byt  viewed  it 
on  the  much  higher  ground  of  doing  justice 
to  the  poor,  by  removing  the  dreadful  law 
which  hung  over  them,  by  which  a  poor 
man,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life*,  might  be 
removed  to  a  parish  with  which  he  had  no 
connexion,  and  in  which  all  the  inhabitants 
were  strangers.  With  respect  to  the  peti- 
tion from  Wales,  it  was  signed  only  by 
three  persons,  the  clergyman  and  two  rate- 
payers, and  came  from  a  parish  near  Mer- 
thyr  Tydvil,  where  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  common,  with  a  good  supply  of 
stones,  which  gave  every  facility  to  the  la- 
bourers for  building  cottages.  He  thought, 
therefore,  there  was  no  reasonable  cause 
for  alarm  ;  and  that,  whatever  parishes 
might  lose  by  having  a  few  poor  passed  on 
to  them,  they  would  gain  by  the  wages 
others  brought  there.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  proceed  with  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape,  and  that  without  any 
amendment  it  would  pass  into  a  law. 

Mh.  B.  DENISON  must  say,  that  he 
thought  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  set- 
tlement was  disgraceful  to  the  country;  for 
a  person  might  be  sent  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  more  like  a  cri- 
minal than  an  unfortunate  being  unable  to 
obtain  his  livelihood.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  return  which  was  made  since  the  last 
discussion  on  this  subject;  and  it  appeared 
that  in  the  year  1843,  from  the  borough  of 
Leeds,  no  less  than  964  persons  had  been 
removed ;  of  that  number  56  had  resided  in 
Leeds  all  their  life;  6  had  lived  there  40 
years;  6  for  30  years;  32  for  20  years; 
1  for  10  years;  27  for  5  years;  and  the 
rest  for  shorter  periods.  But  suppose  they 
passed  the  Bill  before  the  House,  what 
would  they  do  ?  For  it  appeared  by  the 
return  to  which  he  had  already  referred, 
that,  if  they  did  pass  this  Bill,  and  said 


that  no  'person  should  be  removable  who 
had  been  residing  in  a  parish  for  five  years, 
there  would,  in  Leeds  alone,  be  left  900 
persons  to  provide  for  who  were  removable 
as  the  law  stood,  and  thereby  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility would  suddenly  be  thrown  upon 
that  parish.  At  the  same  time,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  think  he  was  adverse 
to  this  proposed  law  of  removal,  for  he 
thought  it  ought  to  pass;  but  what  he 
wanted  the  House  to  consider  was,  that  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  alteration  of 
the  union  settlement.  A  change  was  re- 
quired; but  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
monstrous  jump  for  the  House  to  take  all 
at  once;  and  it  would  lead  to  great  conster- 
nation in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Not 
that  he  said  they  ought  not  to  bear  it;  but 
he  did  hope  the  House  would  be  cautious  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  would  couple 
with  it  the  consideration  of  union  settle- 
ments, so  as  to  soften  the  evils  it  would 
inflict  upon  those  districts.  With  respect 
to  the  point  of  hardship  to  a  parish  having 
to  maintain  persons  who  had  earned  their 
living  in  another  parish,  he  thought  it  was 
nothing,  for  the  former  parish  would  have 
received  the  advantage  of  the  wages  those 
persons  had  earned.  If  a  man  slept  in 
parish  A,  but  earned  his  living  in  parish 
B,  he  thought  parish  A  ought  to  maintain 
him,  because  he  had  brought  his  wages 
and  spent  them  there.  He  therefore  saw 
no  reason  to  entertain  those  apprehensions 
which  some  entertained;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee. 
Mr.  BANKES  could  not  but  feel  very 
considerable  difficulty  upon  this  subject, 
when  he  perceived  the  diversity  of  opinions 
that  had  been  expressed  by  so* many  hon.» 
Members,  some  of  whom,  as  chairman  of 
boards  of  guardians  and  of  quarter-ses- 
sions, had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
upon  it.  But,  after  all  he  had  heard,  he 
retained  the  opinion  he  had  held  ever  since 
the  Bill  had  been  introduced,  viz.,  that 
although  it  stopped  far  short  of  the  bene- 
fits that  might  be  enacted  in  regard  to  the 
poor  on  the  question  of  settlement,  yet, 
seeing  that  the  Bill  in  its  reduced  form  of 
not  more  than  seven  clauses  contained  in 
every  one  of  those  clauses  a  principle  of 
which  he  approved,  he  thought  it  would 
confer  some  benefit  on  the  poor,  and  that 
would  induce  him  to  vote  for  it,  although 
he  considered  it  an  imperfect  measure.  It 
would  be  a  comfort  to  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  to  know  that  some  such  measure  was 
passed;  but  he  would  venture  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
to  this  point,  which  he  thought  very  ma- 
terial in  regard  to  the  benefits  the  poor 
would  derive  from  this  Bill — whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stood  to  give  a  poor  man  the  option  of  re- 
turning to  his  own  settlement,  or  of  re- 
maining where  he  then  might  be;  for,  if  it 
were  not,  then  he  doubted  extremely  whe- 
ther any  benefit  would  in  fact  be  conferred 
upon  the  poor  man  by  this  Bill.  It  seemed 
to  him,  indeed,  that  all  power  of  removal 
was  taken  away  from  the  magistrates  by 
this  Bill;  though  every  one  knew  that  the 
poor  man  had  no  means  of  removing  him- 
Belf ;  that  he  could  only  do  it  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  magistrate.  How- 
ever, he  should  vote  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, and  then,  if  no  other  hon.  Member 
did  so,  he  should  propose  the  addition  of  a 
few  words  to  the  first  clause,  which  would 
give  to  the  poor  man  the  option  of  remain- 
ing in  the  place  where  he  had  laboured 
three  or  five  years,  or  of  going  to  the  place 
of  his  own  settlement.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  union  settlements,  he 
thought  the  Government  had  acted  pru- 
dently in  withdrawing  that  portion  of  the 
measure ;  for  it  was  a  question  to  which, 
at  that  late  period  of  the  Session,  they 
could  have  no  hope  of  the  House  giving 
due  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  his 
opinion  was,  that  if  they  went  so  far  as  to 
give  a  union  settlement,  they  had  better  go 
further,  and  give  a  county  one. 

Mr.  E.  DENISON  had  a  very  great  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood. 
The  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  been  used  in  favour  of  this 
measure;  but  he  thought  that  that  was  an 
•  improper  use  of  that  authority  ;  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  in  that  House 
that  he  thought  the  measure  in  its  present 
shape  would  Jead  to  great  injustice  and 
much  inequality  in  different  parishes,  and 
doubted  whether  it  would  produce  any 
good,  or  rather  whether  it  would  not  work 
evil,  if  unaccompanied  by  some  other  such 
measure  as  that  of  union  settlements;  but 
the  noble  Lord  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House  had  expressed  his  opinion 
against  union  settlements;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site for  bringing  in  this  Bill.  This  was  no 
measure  of  the  present  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  a  right  to  state  that 
the  authority  of  almost  all  the  Members  of 
the  present  Government  who  luv' 
part  on  this  measure  was  again*' 


right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  done  him  the  favour  to 
support  the  Motion  he  had  introduced  lor 
union  settlements;  but  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
come  down  to  support  your  union  settle- 
ments; but  what  I  came  down  to  press 
upon  the  House  was  this — and  I  do  so  upon 
some  authority,  for  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  as  chairman  of  a  board 
of  guardians — that  irremovability  without 
settlement  is  so  bad,  so  objectionable,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  allow  any  Bill  to 
pass  in  such  a  shape."  But  what  was  the 
system  under  this  Bill  but  one  of  irremoY- 
ability,  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
said  was  so  bad  and  useless,  that,  so  far  as 
his  knowledge  went,  he  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  it?  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  attending  a  board 
of  guardians  in  the  mean  time,  and  he 
really  coidd  not  conceive  what  grounds  his 
right  hon.  Friend  could  have  for  bis  change 
of  opinion.  He  himself  thought  that  this 
measure  would  be  legislation  in  the  wrong 
direction.  All  who  were  driven  out  of  one 
parish  the  adjoining  parish  would  have  to 
maintain.  That  would  be  a  great  griev- 
ance, which  their  legislation  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent.  They  ought  to  do 
what  they  could  by  law  to  prevent  any  in- 
ducement for  persons  to  be  driven  from  one 
parish  to  another  adjoining,  thereby  inflict- 
ing a  great  injustice  upon  the  ratepayers 
of  the  latter  parish,  as  well  as  upon  the 
poor  themselves.  He  had  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  kingdom  was 
pretty  equally  divided  into  close  and  open 
parishes,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  one 
half  of  the  kingdom  would  have  to  main- 
tain the  poor  of  the  other  half.  Was  that 
right  or  just  ?  Would  it  not  be  extremely 
injurious  to  the  ratepayers,  and  would  it 
not  also  bo  unjust  to  the  poor  themselves, 
for  nothing  could  be  harder  upon  them  than 
to  be  driven  from  a  parish  where  they  had 
lived,  and  where  they  had  formed  con- 
nexions, to  a  remote  parish,  where,  per- 
il aps,  they  knew  no  one. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  hoped  that,  after  the 
last  discussion  upon  this  subject,  they  might 
have  been  permitted  to  hare  at  once  gone 
into  Committee  upon  this  Bill;  but  after  the 
personal  reference  that  had  been  made  to 
himself  by  his  hon.  Friend 
Malton,  fa'  «"»ht  be  allowed,  psrfcans, ,e» 
say  a  f*-  |K 
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Friend  was  entirely  wrong  when  lie  said 
they  were  going  back,  for  in  his  opinion 
the  system  which  this  Bill  proposed  was 
better  than  that  which  now  existed.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  said  that  he  thought 
that  settlement  was  the  great  evil  of  the 
poor,  and  that  the  more  they  could  get  rid 
of  the  present  law  of  settlement  and  re- 
moval, the  more  would  they  do  for  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders.  And  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  was  ready  to  support 
this  Bill.  He  regarded  little  whether 
this  parish  or  that  supported  the  poor; 
but  this  he  did  say,  that  it  was  extremely 
hard  that  the  poor  should  be  inconveni- 
enced whilst  a  quarrel  between  two  pa- 
rishes should  be  decided.  As  a  guardian 
of  the  poor,  he  could  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge  as  to  the  hardship  and  severity 
of  removal  in  the  time  of  manufacturing 
distress.  Over  and  over  again  persons 
were  brought  before  the  board  who  told 
the  guardians  that  they  had  lived  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  at  Halifax,  or  some 
other  place — that  their  children  were  born 
there,  and  that  there  they  had  formed 
connexions;  but  that,  if  they  were  sent 
back  to  their  own  parish,  miles  and  miles 
off,  they  would  find  all  their  connexions 
dead  and  gone,  and  should  not  know  what 
to  do  with  themselves;  that  they  would 
have  no  other  means  of  living  than  to 
break  stones;  that  that  was  the  only  spe- 
cies of  labour  they  were  fit  for,  bred  up  as 
they  had  been  in  manufactures  all  their 
life,  and  conversant  only  with  that;  and 
yet  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families 
had  been  removed  from  towns  where  they 
had  lived  for  many  years,  to  remote  and 
distant  parishes.  He  thought,  then,  that 
this  Bill  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  if  he  thought  the 
Bill  would  stop  removal,  he  would  vote  for 
it;  but  after  the  declaration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  an  important  measure  em- 
bracing the  whole  question  must  be  brought 
in  next  Session,  he  should  vote  against 
the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee,  on  the 
ground  that  paupers  would  be  hung  up  by 
suspended  orders  of  removal  in  the  interim. 
He  was  averse  to  doing  and  undoing  their 
legislation  within  six  months. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  would  also  support  the 
Amendment,  in  order  that  a  measure  more 
comprehensive,  and  not  confined  to  the 
question  of  settlement,  might  be  considered 
by  the  House. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  would  not  detain  the 
House  at  any  length,  but  as   they  were 


about  to  proceed  to  a  division,  he  would 
state  the  reason  which  would  decide  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give.  He  could  not 
doubt  that  the  portion  of  the  original  Bill 
which  they  were  about  to  discuss  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  those  who  had  a  claim 
upon  the  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor :  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  the 
measure  was  an  excellent  one;  but  he  re- 
tained the  opinion  he  had  more  than  once 
expressed,  that  the  right  of  irremovability 
conferred  upon  those  who  had  no  settle- 
ment, would  be  attended  with  a  burden 
upon  the  ratepayers.  In  justice  to  the 
ratepayers  it  would  be  found  necessary,  if 
this  measure  became  law,  to  throw  the 
extra  burden  on  a  larger  area.  They  must 
in  justice  proceed  to  the  establishment  of 
union  settlements,  if  they  established  the 
principle  of  irremovability.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
the  Session,  the  House  was  not  prepared 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  union  settle- 
ments; but  he  for  one  was  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  portion  of  the  original  Bill 
which  now  remained  for  consideration, 
because,  if  it  became  law  this  Session,  he 
felt  convinced  that  next  Session  the  House 
would  bo  compelled  to  go  to  that  ulterior 
length,  the  establishment  of  union  settle- 
ments, which  ought,  in  justice,  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  said,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  the  Bill  in  its  present 
shape  would  be  so  unjust  to  the  ratepayers 
that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  alter  it 
next  Session,  that  formed  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  postponing  the  Bill  till  next 
Session. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  bo  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question  : — Ayes  112;  Noes 
36  :  Majority  76. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Baine,  W. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  Sir  II.  W. 
Beckett,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Oapt. 
Bernal,  R. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 


Clements,  Visct. 
Colobrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cripps,  W. 
Dickinson,  F.  II. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egorton,  W.  T. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elphinstone,  Sir  II. 
Escort,  B. 
Etwall,  R. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
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Gfdvm. n.  Z.-M.  T.  M. 

G^'ictt,  n.  Loc  H. 
On-  >~   n.  iti.  Sir  J. 

Greece.  T. 
Gr*y.  n.  ix<c  S>  G. 
Gr:iT«.:f.  L,:*-:  R. 
H>-    ^  W.  J. 
Ka^-*r.  Sir  J. 
IL*.-r>.  -.-:■=..  Cap<- 
Eiwi.  '.»«.  V 
H*»n.  B. 
H*ri*r:.  rt.  L«.  5. 
H*-rr*T.  Lcrd  A. 
H_l.  L--rf  M. 

H«l-i»»-:ni.  T. 

Ho  wd.  i.«.  C-  W.  G. 

Hi4k&.  G. 

Ea::.  W. 

Jan.-*.  -Sir  W.  C. 

J*rT>.J. 

Joa~«,  Tap?. 

LaViicbrre.  rt.  Lea.  H. 

LanZ'VvC  J.  II. 

L*  Martha:*:,  .Sir  D. 

LrSLoa,  Sir «.'. 

Ld'-oId.  Earl  of 

L».-h.  J. 

Lyzon.  Lon.  Gen. 

Macaular.  n.  hon.  T.  B. 

3M»sknrii.  J.  M. 

Markribank*,  S. 

Mir: in,  J. 

Maul*,  it.  hon.  F. 

M:U'iivliv  T.  A. 

M"iTi*.  D. 

Mi«:r».  hon.  E.  M.  L. 

Mui.ti,  G.  F. 

Norrvv«,  .Sir  D.  J. 

Oglef  S.  C.  H. 
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Paki^rao,  Sir  J. 
Parirr.  J. 
P«i-r«  •?*;«- 
P~L  r.  i--.5:?R. 

Pip:-:.  Sir  R. 
P.iajiir-r.Capc. 
Price.  *:r  R. 
P=**y,  P. 
B«:i.  *IrJ.  R. 
fc.i.  H. 

R«-.£.*rf^rd.  r:.  boa.  A. 
>*TTLvir.  Lx-rd 
>Lr-.  n.  L -.^  R.  L. 
.v.-r.  ii:..  R.  B. 
>=i::l.  J.  A 

SvcjeixLie.  >:r  W.  M. 

>E->^»*r.  R. 

>:^ar-..  H. 

Su::.--l.  L-:  n.  H.  M. 
Tascrtd.  H.  W. 

Tr-urerlT,  T. 
Tower.  •'.'. 

Ti-WT.t!r«-.  J. 

Tr>.j.rA^.  >ir  E.  T. 
\ar-e.  L-rd  U. 
Waklvr.  T. 
Wai-h.  >:r  J.  B. 
Ward.  H.  G. 
Wan.  J.  T. 
Wi.-.i,  n.  Lon.  C. 
W.--it  r..;. 
Wo.-l.  <V..  T. 
Worsiey.  Ix;rd 
Wortl'-y.  hon.  J.  S. 
Y *uu  j,  J. 

TELLER.*. 

Turn*::.  H. 

i.Di;,Wj;. 


Lto  c/  fta  Noes. 


a:::x.  .t.  p. 

Arkwriiht.  G. 
B*:;.w.  R.  M. 
I'»ir—!*pl.  Major 
r.r...i.li.-y,  II. 
I'r*  aiwiH  «1.  II. 
Iltirr-Ii.  Mr  •  '.  M. 
Chri-t:-.  W.  J>. 
I*.-. ■■!• ...  \V. 
Ii.r.w.n.  .1.  K. 
Ik-ni-oh.  E.  IV. 
Eitzn.v,  I^>ni  C. 
K'.rl.-.  W. 
Firman,  T.  S. 
Fr-wn,  <\  II. 
Fnll-r.  A.E. 
Ilrathrnat.  .1. 
II-ii'i-v.J.  W. 
I|..iL"*,iit  K 
JI<ji>!nan,  E. 

Hou-e  in  Committor.     Un  <l;t 
rvrrvis    rKCHKLL,    with  a 
pmti'rt  from  removal  th«-  iudu«trin< 
who  had  laboured  in  town*,  niovrd,  , 
7,  Jiftrr  tin*  won!  "  ]»Hi'i>1i.'*  to  in«(.M\ 
wunls     *•  who     lias     iiiaintainril     himt 
thrrrin  hv  l*:-  :,,'liistry,  or  been  a  hoiu>^ 
holder  t) 


I-i»<-..ll..ji.  hon.  E. 
I^iWth-r.  hon.  f  ol. 
M;tn:i«T--,  Lord  J. 
M'Tl'-iii.  <»- 
O'JirK-ii.  A.  S. 
Pa.ko.  r.  W. 
Palm-r.  R. 
Uu-hanl..  R. 

><'M|»',  li.P. 

>ilith«»rj».  f'ul. 
Mnith,  rt.  h-in.  R.  V. 
Stuart,  .1. 
>rrmt.  E. 
Tnitti-r.  .1. 
V>....  R.  II. 
W.irliurtuii, 

TJ.L 

Ilnrii",  .1. 

Wlllll-hllll-l', 


S3  G.  GREY  said 
wiih  the  Attorney  G 
Amendment  proposed, 
thoarbt  that  it  vocld  tend  so 
operation  of  the  Bill  within 
and  that  it  would  ^ire  rue  to  ei 
tuition.  The  practical  op 
Bill  would  be  of  the  nature 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Captain. 
feet  of  his  Amendment,  howe-rer,  writ 
bet  that  ail  tL>.*se  who  resided  m  obb  p» 
ri-h  and  had  worked  in  another  wxmU  h 
exempt  fr>jm  the  operation  of  the  BflL 
could  not  r>e  his  consent  to  the 
ment. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  said,  it  had 
peatedly  complained  of,  as  a  great  3 
ship  ujion  ratepayers,  that 
who  lived  in  their  parish,  bat  who  ' 
some  fuur  or  five  miles  to  their 
another  parish,  should  be  chargeable  ^m 
the  parish  in  which  they  resided,  and  w* 
upon  that  in  which  they  worked.  Ht 
hoped  the  Attorney  General  would  eadtt- 
Tour  to  intnjdure  some  words  into  BM 
Bill  to  render  it  what  it  was  originally  •> 
signed  to  be — a  measure  connecting  kit- 
movability  with  industrial  residence.  Ht 
calleil  upon  the  learned  Attorney  GenenI 
to  dt-tine  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  rea- 
dence.'*  The  right  hon.  Baronet  tat 
Mt'inb*?r  for  Dorchester  (Sir  J.  Grants) 
had.  on  a  former  occasion,  promised  to  •> 
line  the  expression,  but  he  had  not  dsat 
so:  and  he  i  Mr.  V.  Smith)  considona, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  aW 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  hesitated  to  gm 
^lU'h  a  definition,  it  was  rather  hard  to  ex- 
jKct  justices  of  the  peace  to  define  thh 
verv  indrtinite  expression. 

Mil  HENLEY  urged  upon  the  Go 
ment  the  absolute  necessity  of  intr 
into  tht-  Bill  some  words  to  show  whether, 
hv  the  ti-rm  **  residence,*'  actual  residenos 
or  coustractire  residence  was  meant.  Thb 
ousrht  to  be  don«- -^^*  well  in  justice  sad 
fairness   to  the  ^atnsclTes,   as  if 

♦hoso  who  wouJ"  apon  to 

ister  the  law 

nptidenceM  *  m-a_ 

mat  litigr  ^fcwonUW 

onedfrc"  *|*itsi 
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in  less  than  two  years.  But  what  was  to 
be  done  during  this  interval  with  the  poor 
man  whose  case  was  the  subject  of  dispute, 
and  who  would  be  left  nearly  in  a  similar 
position  with  Mahomet's  coffin  ?  He  con- 
sidered this  a  subject  which  deserved  the 
serious  attention  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  before  the 
learned  Attorney  General  answered  the 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him,  he 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  point.  When  he  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  first  introduced  this  measure,  he 
added  to  the  word  "  reside,"  the  words 
"  or  shall  have  maintained  himself  therein 
as  a  labourer,  mechanic,  servant,  or  trades- 
man." But  having  maturely  considered 
the  propriety  of  adhering  to  these  addi- 
tional words,  and  having  consulted  the  law 
advisers  of  the  Crown  on  the  subject,  after 
full  and  deliberate  consideration  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  advisable  to 
withdraw  them  ;  and  on  re-introducing  the 
Bill  he  adopted  that  course,  because  he 
feared  that  the  introduction  of  those  words, 
so  far  from  removing  ambiguity,  would 
give  rise  to  additional  difficulties  and  in- 
creased litigation.  The  definition  now  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  (Captain  Pechell)  was 
almost  identical  with  that  to  which  he  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  had  just  referred,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. Indeed,  this  point  was  one  of 
immense  difficulty,  for  if  they  attempted  a 
definition,  whatever  terms  they  might  use 
were  open  to  cavil  and  objection.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  the  wisest 
course  was  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  a  parti- 
cular term  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  law  of  England,  and  which  had  been 
interpreted  in  innumerable  cases.  It  was 
true,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Home  Secretary,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  the  right  interpretation  of  the  term 
44  residence"  was  industrial  residence;  but 
that  term  "  industrial  residence,"  though 
well  known  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  was 
unknown  to  the  law  of  England.  A  re- 
mark he  had  made  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  irremovability  was  equivalent  to  set- 
tlement, had  excited  some  comment.  That, 
however,  was  the  case  in  effect;  for  the 
only  difference  between  irremovability  and 
settlement  was  this — that  irremovability 
■inferred  no  hereditary  right,  while  settle- 
nat  conferred  the  right  to  relief  upon  the 
Mren  of  the  party  who  obtained  a  settle- 
They  had  legislated  on  the  subject 


with  reference  to  Scotland  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament ;  they  had  passed  an 
Act  for  amendings  ome  of  the  ancient  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  Scotland.  Now,  since 
the  first  introduction  of  a  Poor  Law  into 
that  country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
a  residence  which  in  common  parlance  was 
there  termed  an  "industrial  residence,"  had 
conferred  the  full  right  of  settlement.  But 
although  the  term  "  residence "  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Scotland  to  mean  in- 
dustrial residence,  yet  in  framing  the  mea- 
sure to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  the  late 
Government  did  not  attempt  to  introduce 
that  definition  into  the  Bill,  but  they  used 
throughout  the  measure,  the  largest  term, 
"residence."  Therefore,  although  the 
term  "residence"  was  construed  in  Scot- 
land to  mean  an  industrial  residence,  no 
definition  of  that  kind  was  introduced  into 
the  Bill.  All  the  existing  heads  of  settle- 
ment in  England,  without  exception,  re- 
quired residence  as  one  of  the  ingredients. 
A  settlement  under  the  old  head  of  hiring 
and  service,  which  no  longer  obtained  in 
this  country,  was  gained  by  forty  days' 
residence;  apprenticeship,  which  still  ex- 
isted, required  a  residence  of  forty  days. 
A  residence  for  the  same  period  was  re- 
quired to  establish  a  settlement  by  the 
rental  of  tenements.  Settlement  by  estate 
required  a  residence  of  forty  days  in  the 
parish  where  the  estate  was  situated,  or  at 
least  a  residence  within  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  estate  ;  settlement  by  the 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  by  serving 
public  offices,  also  required  a  residence  of 
forty  days.  It  was  the  invariable  practice, 
when  a  settlement  case  was  brought  by 
appeal  before  courts  of  quarter-sessions, 
for  the  courts  to  put  such  a  construction 
upon  this  term  "residence"  as  on  the 
whole  they  might  think  reasonable.  To 
that  extent  the  court  was  intrusted  with  a 
discretionary  power.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
had  pointed  out  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impossibility  of  a  strict  definition  of  the 
term ;  and  he  contended  that  the  safest 
course  was  to  adhere  to  a  term  which  had 
long  obtained  in  our  law,  and  upon  which 
the  courts  had  put  their  interpretation. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  courts  of  this 
country  had  put  their  interpretation  upon 
the  term  "  residence ;"  the  courts  of  quar- 
ter-sessions and  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  had  given  decisions  on  the  question 
in  innumerable  cases  ;  and  he  hoped  that, 
until  some  stronger  arguments  were  ad- 
duced on  the  other  side,  the  Committee 
would  think  it  expedient  to  adhere  to  the 
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word  "  residence,"  without  attempting  any 
definition  of  the  term. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  retain  this  term  "  resi- 
dence" in  the  Bill,  without  attempting  to 
give  any  definition  of  it.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
and  himself  had  given  close  attention  to  the 
subject  ;  they  were  aware  that  consider- 
able difficulty  must  arise  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  term  ;  but  after  mature  consi- 
deration they  arrived  at  tbe  conclusion  that 
by  attempting  to  define  the  term,  they 
would  only  render  its  meaning  more  doubt- 
ful. The  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  of 
Queen's  Bench  had,  in  innumerable  cases, 
put  their  interpretation  on  the  word  ;  and 
he  considered,  in  revising  this  Bill,  that  the 
safer  course  was  to  follow  the  precedents 
which  were  to  be  found  in  our  own  law, 
and  in  the  Scotch  Act  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  opposite  had 
referred,  and  to  adhere  to  the  term  "  resi- 
dence." 

Mr.  P.  SCROPE  thought  that  if  the 
Legislature  could  not,  when  called  on,  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  words  it  made  use 
of,  that  circumstance  would  open  the  door 
to  great  litigation.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  determine  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  words  used. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  considered  that  the 
words  employed  in  the  Bill  implied  indus- 
trial residence ;  but  if  they  attempted  to 
define  that,  they  would  introduce  more 
doubt  than  they  could  create  by  tho  simple 
adoption  of  the  words  in  the  Bill,  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  existed  a  legal  con- 
struction. What  was  meant  by  industrial 
residence  must  be  left  to  the  equitable  in- 
terpretation of  those  who  had  to  decide  on 
the  matter.  The  gallant  Officer  (Captain 
Pechell)  proposed  to  introduce  the  words 
"  who  has  maintained  himself  therein  by 
his  industry,  or  been  a  householder  there- 
in ;"  but  those  words  were  as  doubtful  as 
tho  words  in  the  Bill,  and  would  give  rise 
to  much  question.  Therefore  he  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  this  subject; 
and,  considering  that  there  had  been  a 
legal  construction  of  the  term  "  residcuce," 
and  that,  let  them  use  what  words  they 
might,  there  still  must  be  a  wide  discretion 
left  to  those  who  had  to  decide  on  the  mat- 
ter, he  thought  it  wise  to  adopt  that  prece- 
dent which  existed  in  the  Scotch  Act,  or 
they  would  subject  the  point  to  greater 
doubt  than  would  prevail  by  allowing  tho 
word  "  residence"  to  remain;  and  deciding 


that  that  should  give  the  right  to  relief.  If 
they  were  determined  to  pass  no  law  ex* 
empting  the  poor  from  removability  until 
they  discovered  some  words  free  from 
doubt,  he  was  afraid  that  they  would  Vs 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt;  and  he 
knew  of  no  words  which  more  exclude! 
doubt  than  the  words  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  if  by  the  wank 
in  the  Bill  actual  residence  was  meant,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  talk  about  the  im- 
movability of  the  poor  was  all  nonsense; 
for  how  could  a  poor  man,  or  any  one  else, 
prove  that  he  had  slept  for  five  years  m 
one  parish  ?  He  would  suggest  that  the 
decision  of  the  two  magistrates  who  made 
the  order  should  be  final  on  the  point. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Bill  went  through  Committee. 

House  resumed.     Bill  to  be  reported. 

House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  July  24,  1846. 

Minutm.]    Public  Bill8.—1«-  Gauge  of  lUOwjfc 
3»    and  pawed.    Coal  Whippcn  (Port  of 

Pjktitioxh  PnasumcD.    From  Quantum,  Am 
tion  of  a  Measure  making  the  Landlord*  «tf 
where  the  Rents  are  under  £6  Habte  to  the  Pn 
By  Lord  Campbell,  from  Blackburn,  and 
places,  in  favour  of  the  Small  Debta 
Carriers,  praying  that  the  R< 
ty's  Commissioners  for  g«*fl¥Miing  a  National  Ui 
of  Gauge  may  be  carried  into    ~ 
of  the  Bradford  Union,  for  Repeal  of 
Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  !■■■■■— if  AeL 


THE  ST.  ASAPH  AND  BANGOR  AND  MAX. 
CHESTER  DIOCESES  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  moved  the  Older 
of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  Adjourned 
Debate  on  the  Motion  that  the  Bill  do 
pass. 

Tho  Marquess  of  LANSDOWHE  said. 
he  had  stated  to  the  House  upon  a  former 
occasion,  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  thet  his 
own  impression  was,  that  the  tenor  of  tbe 
Bill  being  entirely  permissive,  it  did  not 
appear  necessary  that  tho  consent  of  tbe 
Crown  should  be  asked.  If  the  Crown 
thought  fit,  it  was  at  liberty  to  do  so  end 
so.  Upon  this  ground  he  thought  that  die 
Crown  would  not  be  in  the  same  position 
as  it  would  have  been  under  the  other  B3L 
He  had,  however,  requested  his 
Friend  to  delay  the  last  stage,  and  he  1 
thought  it  the  most  wise  and  prudent  < 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  Iler  Majesty;  and 
he  was  authorized  on  the  part  of  tbeCrown 
not  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  farther 
progress  of  the  BilL 

Bill  passed. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  LONDON. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  a  most  respectable  person  in  the 
city  of  London,  complaining  of  a  practice 
repugnant  to  the  pure  administration  of 
justice;  he  meant  that  of  magistrates  en- 
tertaining questions  before  them  which 
they  had  by  law  no  more  right  to  entertain, 
than  they  had  to  enter  into  any  of  their 
Lordships '  houses  and  seize  upon  their  pro- 
perty. This  was  formerly  a  practice  ex- 
isting not  only  in  the  city  of  London,  but 
in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark.  While  he 
had  held  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  he 
took  the  opportunity,  seeing  the  evil,  to 
call  the  attention  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Melbourne)  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  to  these  practices;  and 
he  had,  as  the  matter  was  manifestly  in  the 
department  of  his  noble  Friend,  asked  him 
seriously  to  represent  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  of  Westminster — he  having  no 
power  over  the  magistrates  of  London,  who 
were  corporate  magistrates  merely  —  the 
great  grievance  and  inconvenience  to  which 
this  practice  led.  The  evil  which  inva- 
riably resulted  from  the  entertaining  of 
complaints,  or  of  requests  for  advice  by  a 
magistrate,  might  not  at  first  be  apparent; 
but  it  was  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
when  a  man  came  before  a  magistrate,  he 
not  only  told  a  story  for  himself,  but  he 
told  a  story  against  another  man,  and  so 
far  injured  that  man.  And  this  story  was 
not  only  heard  by  the  magistrate — that 
would  not  much  matter — but  it  was  heard 
by  others — by  the  public  in  the  court,  and 
\)y  those  who  reported  for  the  newspapers, 
and  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  reported  very 
•correctly  ;  so  that  when  a  man  spoke 
Against  his  neighbour,  that  neighbour 
being  absent  and  unablo  to  reply,  the 
slander,  if  it  were  a  slander,  went  all  over 
the  country.  He  would  give  an  instance 
•of  this — and  indeed  he  might  find  thou- 
sands, for  it  had  become  a  regular  and  or- 
•dinary  proceeding  to  come  before  a  magis- 
trate, as  it  was  called,  "  to  complain  and  to 
take  advice."  A  noble  Lord,  now  dead,  a 
very  dear  friend  of  his,  and  who  had  held  a 
high  judicial  station,  had  made  an  unfortu- 
nate marriage ;  and,  on  his  death,  his 
widow  was  left  in  great  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. With  very  great  benevolence  and 
generosity,  the  Princo  Regent  issued  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  two  noble  Friends 
of  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  to  be  paid  to 
this  lady  at  the  rate  of  40*.  a  week;  for, 
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such  were  her  habits,  and  so  improper  were 
her  associations,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  her  the  whole  sum  at  once;  and  the 
condition  of  trust  was,  that  only  405.  a 
week  should  be  paid.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  lady;  and  when  she  wanted 
more  money,  she  went  before  a  city  magis- 
trate for  advice,  and  to  him  she  told  her 
story.  It  was  bruited  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  tale  went  as  she  had 
told  it,  that  these  two  noble  Lords  wrong- 
fully held  possession  of  the  funds  granted 
out  of  the  public  purse — though  in  reality 
by  the  private  munificence  of  the  late  King 
George  IV. ;  that  they  withheld  the  money 
from  her,  and  that  they  applied  it  to  their 
own  particular  purposes.  And — would  it 
be  believed  ?  — the  then  Lord  Mayor,  in- 
stead of  saying,  as  he  ought  to  have  said, 
"  Go  about  your  business,"  heard  the  whole 
story  out,  and  then  said,  "The  woman  tells 
a  consistent  story.  Is  it  to  be  endured 
that  these  two  noble  Lords,  wallowing  in 
wealth,  shall  take  this  miserable  pittance 
of  the  bounty  of  the  nation  from  this  help- 
less widow,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  uses  ?  " 
And,  of  course,  with  the  story  went  the  au- 
thority— valeat  quantum — and  that  was 
not  much,  of  this  Lord  Mayor,  charging 
these  noble  Lords  with  embezzlement. 
This  might  be  an  extreme  case;  but  many 
believed  it,  and  did  believe  it  to  this  day, 
and  the  story  was  put  in  one  of  the  black 
lists  against  the  House  of  Lords.  In  an- 
other case  a  charge  was  brought  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  against  a  noble  Duke  for  un- 
justly keeping  a  poor  man  out  of  a  farm  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  worth  150?. 
a  year;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  told  the  per- 
son, "  Go  to  his  grace,  and  let  him  know 
my  opinion  upon  his  conduct."  Instances 
of  a  similar  kind  formerly  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  as  well  as  in  the  city  of 
London;  but  his  noble  Friend  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  by  notifying  to  the 
magistrates  there  that  they  would  be  struck 
out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  if  they 
were  again  guilty  of  such  conduct.  Since 
1831,  they  had  heard  no  more  of  such 
cases  in  Westminster;  but  in  the  city  of 
London  they  continued  to  this  day;  and  in 
the  petition  he  now  presented  there  was  an 
instance  well  deserving  of  attention.  The 
petitioner,  on  the  9th  of  March  last,  was 
brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  an- 
other Alderman  for  misdemeanour,  a  tres- 
pass; and  after  investigating  the  charge, 
they  thought  fit,  without  any  legal  autho- 
rity whatever,  to  adjudge  a  fine  of  201. ,  or 
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if  that  were  not  paid  or  could  not  be  paid, 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  two 
months.  Now,  that  was  utterly  and  ab- 
solutely illegal;  it  would  have  been  just  as 
legal  had  they  ordered  him  to  be  hanged. 
This  man  had  no  friends  in  London;  but  a 
relation  in  Scotland  went  before  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster, who  being  made  aware  of  the  peti- 
tioner's case,  directed  him  to  be  set  at  li- 
berty forthwith.  But  then  the  petitioner 
had  been  illegally  fined,  he  had  been  ille- 
gally imprisoned,  and  he  had  no  redress, 
no  compensation,  unless  he  were  to  bring 
an  action;  and  in  that  there  would  be  a 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  said, 
that  though  this  magistrate  had  no  right 
to  inflict  that  amount  of  punishment,  he 
yet  had  a  jurisdiction  over  misdemeanour. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  sincerely  and  heartily 
hoped  that  a  very  long  time  would  not 
elapse  before  they  saw  a  thorough  reform 
in  the  police,  and  of  all  that  was  connected 
with  police,  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
that  it  would  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
Westminster  and  other  places.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  administration  of  police  in 
the  city  of  London  was  exceedingly  hurt- 
ful, and  tended  much  to  impede  the  due 
administration  of  justice. 

THE  INDIAN  VICTORIES. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  acquaint- 
ed their  Lordships  that  he  bad  received 
two  letters  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor from  Viscount  Hardinge,  the  one  dated 
the  10th  of  May,  and  the  other  the  25th 
of  May. 

"Simla,  10th  May,  1S40. 

11  My  Ijonl — I  havo  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  9th  March,  convey- 
ing to  me  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  I  have  communicated  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  G.C.B.,  and  to 
the  several  General  Officers  referred  to  therein. 

"  The  Expression  of  the  Approbation  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  an  Honour  highly  valued  by  the 
General  Officers,  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  European 
and  Native,  of  the  Indian  Army  employed  in  the 
late  Operations  against  the  Sikh  Nation. — With 
the  utmost  Esteem  and  Rcsj>ect,  1  have  the  Ho- 
nour to  be,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  H.  IIakdi.vgb. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  I,ord  Chancellor." 

"  Simla,  2.5th  May,  1846. 

"  My  Lord — I  have  had  the  Honour  tr  OOP*1** 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief  Lord  Go  J  ' 

to  Major  General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  B- 
to  the  General  Officers,  Officers,  and  * 
Army  of  tin-  Sutlej,  the  Thanks  o" 
Lords,  which  have  1mh»h  unanimousl 
for  the  Victories  of  Aliwall  and  Sr 

"  During  the,  some  Session  o* 


is  the  Second  Occasion  on  which  it  ha*  beta  say 
good  Fortune  to  convey  to  the  Army  of  the  SsjUtj 
'the  Thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  This  Honour,  so  promptly  and  so  mi  mil— Ij 
voted,  is  a  Reward  highly  valued  by  our  Cooasry- 
men  serving  Her  Majesty  in  India,  as  well  as  If 
our  Fellow-subjects  the  Native  Troops  of  the  Ip> 
dian  Army,  who  recognize  in  the  Vote  the  Prasf 
that  their  Services  are  acknowledged  and  estasss- 
ed  by  their  Sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords,  sad 
their  Fellow-subjects  of  Great  Britain. — I  has* 
the  Honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  *sry 
obedient  Servant,  "  Habmios. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

The  same  being  read,  was  Ordered  tolieom 
the  Table;  and  to  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  July  24,  1846. 

MfivuTss.]    New  Members  Swosjt.     For 
The  O'Conor  Don.— For  St  Ives,  Lord  Wfl 
lett. 

Public   Bills.— 1#    Saint  i 

Chester  Diocese*. 
*••   Militia  Ballots  Suspension. 

Beportcd.  Exclusive  Privilege  of  Tradlnf  Ahnttttoa  (*ft> 
land);  Prisons  (Ireland) ;  Grand  Jury  Cam  Bonsai  (lis* 
land) ;  Mandamus  (Ireland)  j  Taxation  of  Costa  (C 
gation  for  Lands)  (Ireland);  Adverse  Claims  (b 
Books  and  Engravings. 
3"-  and  passed.  Baths  and  Wathhousss;  i 
closure  (No.  S). 

Petition b  Prbbbittbo.  By  Mr.  Promptre, 
ant  Parishioners  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary1*,! 
for  Alteration  of  Law  respecting  Curates  (In 
Mr.  Cowper,  and  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  several  | 
the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  promoting  the  Dwe  i 
ance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  Ptumptrs,  f 
ants  of  Brailsford,  for  Repeal  of  Maynooth  C 
By  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  several  placet*  i 
Catholic  Relief  BilL— By  Mr.  Hume,  i 
Agent  to  His  Highness  Pertanb  Sing,  ths  t 
of  SatUra,  for  Inquiry.— By  Mr.  Cripns,  Ms.  1 
and  Lord  Rendlesham,  from  several  pilots,  snr  sUHaj 
Owners  of  Small  Tenements  to  the  Poor  Rata*.  Is  Ism  sff 
Occupiers. — By  Sir  Charles  Napier,  from  Bndfsvd  mat 
Huddenfield,  for  Inquiry-  into  the  Anatomy  Act— BySr 
Thomas  Troubridge.  from  Thomas  Earl  of  1 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Merits  of  an  Invention  of  his.  - 
the  City  of  Dublin,  against  the  Abolition  of  C 
Mr.  Mark  Philips,  from  Hulme,  ag 
Bill.— By  Sir  Robert  Price,  from  Ratrpaysn  Of 
Parish  of  Dorscone,  for  Repeal  or  Alterations**  I 
Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums  and  ; 
several  hon.  Members,  from  various  pssesa,  Ssr  tan  I 
prcssion  of  PromUcuous  Intercourse.— By  Mr.  S 
Ciawford,  from  Uolywood,  for  AbofirJoa  of 
Punishment. 


SUGAR  DUTIES  CONTINUANCE  BILL. 

House  in  Committee.    On  the  Question » 

that  the  V^     *  the  lint  clause  be  fiHeA 

with   bf  ••.  6th  day  of 

■  W.  J** 
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tion  of  the  Bill  for  eleven  months  instead 
of  one.  His  object  In  moving  the  Amend- 
ment was  not  to  obstruct  the  Government 
in  any  way,  but  to  facilitate  their  move- 
ments; his  Amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  any  permanent  measure,  if  the  Go- 
vernment should  still  see  fit  to  introduce 
it ;  but  if,  upon  further  consideration,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  should  defer  till  an- 
other Session  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Sugar  Duties,  this  change  in  the  date 
of  the  Bill  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing,  whilst  it  would  be  a  great  re- 
lief, and  an  act  of  mercy  and  justice,  if 
they  gave  to  the  small  producers  a  re- 
spite from  the  measure  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  As  to  any  appre- 
hensions of  a  sugar  famine,  they  were  as 
visionary  as  those  of  a  famine  in  corn. 
He  had  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  on  a 
former  evening  that  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce likely  to  come  from  the  Mauritius  in 
the  ensuing  year  was  60,000  tons,  instead 
of  the  quantity  of  40,000  or  50,000  tons 
estimated  by  his  noble  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Since  these  esti- 
mates were  made  to  the  House,  the  over- 
land mail  from  India  had  arrived,  bringing 
intelligence  from  the  Mauritius,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  year,  that  46,000  tons 
had  been  actually  shipped;  and  estimates 
were  given  in  the  papers  of  the  Mauritius 
that  not  less  than  60,000  tons  would  be 
shipped  in  the  ensuing  year  1846-7.  Sup- 
posing that  2,000  tons  would  go  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  would  be  58,000 
tons  to  be  sent  to  this  country.  He  pre- 
sumed that  the  fine  season,  which  had  had 
the  effect  of  producing  this  enormous  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  the  Mauritius,  extended 
also  to  the  East  Indies;  and  then  the 
quantity  he  took  on  a  former  night  as  the 
produce  from  the  East  Indies  would  be 
understated.  So  that,  instead  of  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  on  hand  on  the  5th  of  July 
next  year  being  the  smallest,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  the  largest  which  had  ever  been 
known  in  this  country  at  the  same  period 
of  the  year.  It  was  not  his  intention  then 
to  go  into  the  general  question  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  noble  Friend  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown;  but  he  thought  he  had 
shown  sufficient  reason  for  asking  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  pass  a  Sugar  Du- 
ties Continuance  Bill,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  terms  as  the  last,  for  eleven 
months,  in  order  to  afford  to  the  merchants 
in  the  sugar  trade  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  West  Indies,  a  small 


he  feared  would  overtake  a  great  number 
of  wealthy  and  substantial  men  if  the  mea- 
sure of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should 
pass,  and  the  present  duties  be  renewed 
only  for  one  month. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER admitted,  that  it  would  be  better 
not,  in  any  way,  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  or  into  the 
probable  demand  and  supply  of  sugar,  and 
he  would  confine  himself  simply  to  the 
Bill  before  the  House.  He  believed  that 
every  one  was  agreed — and  certainly  every 
communication  received  by  Her  Majesty  s 
Government,  whether  official  or  private, 
agreed — that  it  was  most  desirable,  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  question  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  to  be  permanently  settled. 
He  believed  that  all  parties  agreed  in  this 
— whether  they  supported  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  whether  they 
went  further  or  not,  all,  even  the  West 
Indian  body  themselves,  desired  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  settlement.  They 
all  knew  the  term  meant  by  a  permanent 
settlement;  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  one  in  or  out  of  that  House  believed 
that  the  present  Sugar  Duties  could  remain 
on  their  existing  basis;  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord,  therefore,  would  defeat  the 
very  end  he  had  in  view;  for  it  would  leave 
the  permanent  settlement  untouched  for  a 
long  time,  and  instead  of  being  a  boon 
would  be  an  injury.  On  Monday  next  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  go  on  with  the  question  of  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  and  he  hoped  their  mea- 
sure would  receive  the  support  of  the 
House  ;  but  the  extension  of  the  present 
duties  for  a  period  of  eleven  months  would 
be  a  great  misfortune,  instead  of  a  great 
blessing,  to  the  parties  most  interested. 

Sik  R.  H.  INGLIS  would  not  enter  into 
the  general  question;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  which  would  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  House 
on  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  Bill  did 
not  omit  the  usual  clause,  that  it  might  be 
amended  or  repealed,  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament;  and  if  it  were  not 
amended  or  repealed,  the  only  effect  would 
be  that  it  would  give  to  the  Government  a 
little  more  time  for  consideration,  and  to 
the  trade  a  little  more  breathing  time. 
The  proposition  could  do  no  harm  in  his 
own  view  of  the  case  ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  have  the  triumphant  ma- 


Thance  of  escaping  from  the  ruin  which  jority  of  which  they  boasted  (though  lie 
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thought  they  were  grossly  deceiving  them- 
selves) in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  present  Amendment  would 
not  in  any  manner  vitiate  that  decision. 
If,  however,  that  proposition  should  not  he 
carried,  the  amended  resolution  would  se- 
cure the  continuance  of  the  existing  duties 
to  the  oth  of  July  next  ;  and  there  was  no 
one  who  would  deny  the  importance  of 
continuing  the  Sugar  Duties  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  lie  therefore  urged  the  House 
to  adopt  a  proposal  which,  according  to  his 
views,  would  do  good,  and,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  Government,  could  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  all  that  the 
Government  wanted  was  that  the  question 
should  be  fairly  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  should  be  fairly  discussed  on  its  own 
merits  :  and  they  had,  therefore,  a  perfect 
right  to  object  to  this  measure  as  prejudg- 
ing the  question.  It  might  also  produce  an 
impression  that  the  House  was  not  about 
to  settle  this  question  permanently,  and 
that  the  Parliament  was  unwilling  to  enter 
into  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  with  a  view  to  their  final  and  satis- 
factory arrangement.  All  knew  the  effect 
which  uncertainty  had  produced  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
so  much  required  as  a  final  and  permanent 
adjustment.  Although  he  admitted  that 
the  Amendment  would  throw  no  technical 
obstruction  to  the  permanent  settlement, 
yet  there  would  be  a  moral  effect,  and  an 
impression  would  be  made  on  the  public, 
and  commercial  interests  would  be  preju- 
diced. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
the  blank  be  filled  with  the  words,  "5th 
day  of  September,  1S4G:" — Ayes  121  ; 
Noes  38  :  Majority  83. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionhy,  II.  A. 
Aiitrohus,  E. 
Archliold.  K. 
Baring,  rt.  lion.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  K.  G. 
Barron,  Sir  II.  W. 
Beckett.  W. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
lifrkeW,  hon.  Capt. 
iWnal.'R. 
Blackhnriic,  J.  I. 
liiiuriTii*.  hon.  E.  P. 
Kovri-iiifr,  Dr. 

llrutltrrtnfi,  J. 

I»n»wn,  W. 
liull.-r.  K. 

liynjr,  n.  hon.  G.  S. 
rariM-irif,  hon.  ('apt. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 


Cavendish,  hon.  G.  II. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Clement*,  Visct. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
(live,  hon.  R.  II. 
Cockluirn,  rt.  hn.  SirG, 
Clehrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Courtenay,  Ixird 
Crai«r,  \V.  G. 
Crawford,   W.  S. 
CripjM,  W. 
DenNon,  J.  E. 
IleimiMtoun,  J. 
Dickinson,  F 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncannoi 
Duncombo 
Ihuidas,  i 
EiriTtoii     ' 
Ellicc,  r 


Elphinstone,  Sir  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Etwall,  R. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitiroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grey,  rt.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.  C. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heneage,  E. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hindley,  C. 

Ilobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hogg.  J.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jerris,  J. 
Kemble,  H. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Loch.  J. 

Macaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Mangles,'  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 


Mamie,  ft  hoouF. 
Morpeth,  Viae*. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Xorreya,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'CoDor,  Dom 
Oswald,  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattiaon,  J. 
Peel,  rt,  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Philips,  Sir  R.  B.  F. 
Philip*.  M. 
Plumridge.  Capt. 
Price,  Sir  R.  m 
Rutherford,  A. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Sheil,  it.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith.  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somerset,  LordG. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stmt,  £. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  If. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Wakley.T. 
Ward.  H.G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wilahere,  W. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyte,T. 


Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Rich,H. 


List  of  the  XoE8. 


Allix,  J.  P. 
Austen,  Col. 
Baillie.  Col. 
Baillio,  II.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bouett,  J. 
Boldcro,  II.  G. 
(.'odrington,  Sir  W. 
Dick.  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  II. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Grogan,  E. 
Henlev.  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Houhisworth,  T. 
Husscy,  T. 

BUI  * 


Jones,  Capt. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
M'Clintock,  W.  B. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Rolleston,  CoL 
Round,  J. 
Stuart,  J. 
Trollope.  Sir  J. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wodehouoe,  E. 


Inglin,  Sir  R.  H. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 


jfh  Committee. 
*■  fcpofted.  ^KBm 
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Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  I 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  be  now 
read, 

Mit.  CRAVEN  BERKELEY  said,  he 
had  hoped  that  the  subject  of  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  for  that  evening  ' 
would  have  been  taken  up  by  a  more  in- 
fluential Member  than  himself,  and  by  one 
whose  opinions  would  have  been  more  re- 
garded ;  but  he  considered  the  question 
was  of  so  much  importance  that  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  The  real  facts  of  the  case 
were  these  :  a  number  of  individuals  sub- 
scribed a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  testimonial  of  the 
military  services  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  the  committee,  without  con- 
sulting anybody,  or  the  majority  of  the 
subscribers,  at  once  decided  that  the  arch 
at  the  top  of  Constitution-hill  was  the  best 
place  on  which  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  noble  Duke.  That  had  pro- 
duced the  greatest  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  a  great  number  of  the  subscribers; 
and  in  order  that  the  House  might  be  in 
possession  of  their  opinions,  he  would  read 
a  few  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
that  had  taken  place  upon  the  subject, 
containing  the  remonstrances  that  had 
been  made  to  the  committee  at  the  work 
having  been  commenced.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber accordingly  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Melbourne  by  the  sub-committee  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1838— 

"  Requesting  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  suspend  their  consent  to  any  plan  which  may 
he  submitted  for  their  approval  until  the  whole 
question  shall  have  been  considered  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  committee,  and,  if  necessary,  at  a 
general  assembly  of  the  subscribers." 

He  knew  that  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
would  tell  him  that  he  was  bringing  on 
this  Motion  too  late,  and  that  he  should  not 
have  allowed  the  works  to  have  progressed 
so  far  as  they  had :  but  the  Papers  upon 
which  he  founded  this  Motion  had  only  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Oxford  on  the  29th  day  of  June  last, 
and  were  not  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members 
until  the  11th  of  the  present  month.  He 
had  taken  every  opportunity  since  then  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House,  but  had  not  been  able,  for  many 
reasons.  Not  that  he  was  going  to  call 
in  question  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  and 
^alland  Friend  whom  he  then  saw  behind 
him;  but  the  person  whose  conduct  he  did 
impugn  was  the  First  Lord  Commissioner 
of  that  day,  Viscount  Duncannon,  who 
VOL.  LXXXV1I.     {2E} 


had  no  right  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
erection  of  the  statue  in  the  blind  manner 
he  did.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  inartistical  or  in 
worse  taste  than  to  place  a  statue  of  the 
kind  in  the  situation  proposed.  The  hon. 
Member  read  an  extract  from  a  statement 
made  on  June  8,  1845,  by  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton,  the  architect  of  the  arch,  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he  said — 

"  The  Wellington  Testimonial  is  a  single  eques- 
trian statue  of  colossal  dimensions,  viz.,  about  30 
feet  high ;  its  weight,  exclusive  of  the  plinth,  about 
40  tons.  It  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  surmount 
for  the  arch ;  colossal  as  it  is,  the  horse,  when 
placed  on  so  huge  a  pedestal,  would  present  an 
appearance  far  too  meagre  and  tall  for  the  situa- 
tion. Proportion  and  unity  of  design  are  the  first 
and  most  important  elements  in  a  work  of  art ; 
both  of  these  would  be  wanting  in  this  instance  if 
such  a  statue  were  placed  ujwn  the  arch.  The 
fact  that  the  monument  was  not  the  design  of  one 
and  the  same  artist,  would  strike  the  most  casual 
observer." 

He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
more  opinions  of  architects ;  no  one  artist 
whose  opinion  had  been  taken  but  had 
condemned  it  in  the  strongest  terms  pos- 
sible. There  happened  to  be  in  this  coun- 
try last  winter  a  most  distinguished  foreign 
architect,  M.  Canina,  an  Italian  gentleman, 
the  Pope's  architect,  and  he  was  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  idea  of  placing  the  statue 
on  the  arch,  and  said  that  if  it  were  carried 
out  it  would  be  the  "  disgrazia  d'lnghiU 
terra."  But  he  gave  great  credit  to  the 
noble  Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  to  his  predecesor,  for  the 
endeavours  they  had  made  to  prevent  the 
intended  plan  being  carried  into  effect. 
Lord  Canning,  in  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  said — 

"  I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  your  Grace  and  the 
committee  wiU  not  suppose  that,  in  submitting 
for  your  consideration  the  proposal  which  I  have 
now  to  make  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, there  is  any  wish  to  call  in  question  the 
right  of  the  committee  to  claim,  as  they  have 
done,  the  performance  of  a  promise  made  to  them 
in  1838  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  or  their 
undoubted  liberty  to  act  upon  that  promise,  by 
applying  the  arch  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  then 
thought  proper  to  concede  it  to  them.  At  the  tame 
time  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to  your  Grace,  that  the 
remonstrances  which  reach  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment against  the  proposed  appropriation  of  the 
arch  are  so  many  and  so  strong  ;  the  representa- 
tions of  its  architect,  Mr.  Burton,  in  the  same 
sense,  are  so  earnest ;  and  the  opinion  of  every 
other  eminent  architect,  artist,  or  other  competent 
authority  who  has  been  consulted  on  the  subject, 
is  so  decided — that  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel 
called  upon  not  only  to  make  a  final  effort  to  in- 
duce the  subscribers  to  reconsider  the  project  of 
placing  the  statue  on  the  site  at  present  proposed, 
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the  lion  on  the  top  of  Northnmberiand- 
house  was  placed  in  the  same  position  also; 
but  his  hon.  Friend  must  forgive  him  if  he 
said  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  classical  author- 
ity. A  monument  was  about  to  be  erected 
to  one  of  our  greatest  men.  It  was  con- 
structed of  imperishable  materials — it  was 
the  greatest  equestrian  statue  in  the  world, 
and  was  calculated  to  remain  for  ages  jet 
to  come,  not  only  as  a  monument  of  the 
great  man  whom  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent, but  also  as  a  monument  of  the  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  existing 
amongst  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
age  in  which  they  lived;  and  that  con- 
sideration ought  to  induce  the  Government 
to  pause  before  they  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  further  progress  of  a  work  which,  ac- 
cording to  tho  best  authorities  that  had 
been  consulted  in  this  country,  did  not 
possess,  as  every  one  must  admit,  that  first 
and  most  essential  requisite  in  a  work  of 
art — unity  of  proportion  and  design.  More- 
over, it  was  stated  by  those  great  authori- 
ties to  be  a  most  striking  error  to  convert 
a  triumphal  arch  into  a  pedestal  for  a  sta- 
tue. He,  therefore,  said  that,  considering 
the  report  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Woods  and  Forests  on  this  subject  by  ar- 
tists and  men  of  eminence;  considering 
also  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, and  he  believed  of  the  present 
Government,  it  was  somewhat  indecent  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  that  they  should 
be  determined  still  to  exercise  what  they 
called  their  right  to  prosecute  a  work  which 
they  knew  to  be  distasteful  to  the  public. 

Viscocxt  MORPETH  said,  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  private  judgment,  from 
which  even  official  responsibility  could  not 
separate  him,  he  partook  to  the  full  in  the 
misgivings  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  two  hon.  Gentleman,  and  oy  his  two 
noble  predecessors  in  the  office  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  fill,  and  which,  he  be- 
lieved, he  might  add,  had  been  backed  by 
very  many  and  competent  professional  au- 
thorities; and,  although  they  found  that 
the  consent  and  authority  of  the  preceding 
Government  hod  been  signified  to  the  per- 
sons who  wished  to  erect  this  statue,  to 
place  it  in  the  situation  proposed,  and  that 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  ac- 
tual work,  and  some  expense  already  in- 
curred; yet  he  confessed  that,  even  at  that 
moment,  he  did  wish  vcrv  much  that  those 


but  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  facilitate 
a  change  in  tho  design." 

It  was  quite  plain  that  the  committee  re- 
fused to  change  their  design.  Then  he 
said,  that  that  House  was  called  upon  to 
interfere.  They  must  remember  that  the 
arch  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  place 
this  statue  was  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
palace  of  the  Queen ;  it  stood  also  at  the 
entrance  to  this  city;  it  was  built  at  the 
public  expense;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  a  right  to  say  they  would  not  be 
made  the  laughing-stock  of  foreigners,  as 
they  certainly  would  if  they  allowed  the 
statue  to  be  erected  as  was  proposed.  He 
should  therefore  move — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withdraw  Her 
Consent  to  the  placing  of  the  Statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  upon  the  archway  at  tho  top  of 
Constitution  Hill." 

Mr.  BAILLIE,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said  that  when  this  subject  was  last  dis- 
cussed in  that  House,  it  was  stated  that 
there  was  no  authority  for  placing  a  sta- 
tue in  the  position  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  place  this  statue;  and,  in  answer  to  that, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  the  Member 
for  Scarborough  said,  that  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  the  greatest  general 
in  the  world,  so  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  follow  tho  ordinary  rules  of  art  in 
placing  a  monument  in  so  extraordinary  a 
situation.  He  could  not  understand  the 
force  of  that  argument ;  but  it  occurred  to 
him  that  in  all  probability  the  gallant 
Officer  had  been  studying  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  had  seen  in  tho 
curious  pictorial  representations  they  had 
left  us,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cient artists  of  Egypt  to  confine  themselves 
within  the  strict  rules  of  art  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  ordinary  men,  but  to  allow 
t'lemsclvcs  the  fullest  scope  of  imagination 
in  their  representations  of  the  great  heroes 
and  conquerors  of  antiquity.  But  he  must 
do  his  gallant  Friend  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  did  look  out  for  nn  authority  ;  for, 
in  a  letter  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  pub- 
lished in  tho  Illustrated  London  News,  he 
informed  the  world,  that  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery  which  he  had  made  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  great  authority.  Over 
a  lodge  gate,  at  the  entrance  of  a  gentle- 
man's park  in  Hampshire,  he  had  seen  a 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  placed  in  the 
same  position,  and  that  was  a  perfect  and 
conclusive  authority.  His  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  might  have  remembered  that 


who  represented  the  subscribers  could  per- 
suade themselves  to  accede  to  the  ofler 
made  to  them  by  the  Government,  to  ffcw* 
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cure  another  site,  and,  if  they  did,  he 
would  assure  them  that  no  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty should  stand  in  the  way.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  should 
be  warranted  in  interfering  in  the  work. 
He  had  only  further  to  mention,  that  the 
only  piece  of  the  correspondence  which  was 
deficient  from  that  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  was  the  last  letter 
from  Mr.  Burton,  the  architect  of  the  arch, 
in  reply  to  the  last  letter  in  the  collection 
submitted  to  the  House  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  in  which 
they  requested  Mr.  Burton,  after  carefully 
examining  the  plans  and  sections  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  for  strengthening  the  arch,  to  in- 
form them  whether  he  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  thay  were  such  as  would  insure 
the  perfect  safety  of  the  arch.  He  had 
only  received  the  answer  of  Mr.  Burton 
that  morning,  and  he  would  read  it  to  the 
House : — 

"  C,  Spring-gardens,  July  24, 1846. 

"  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen — I  beg  leave  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  Board's  letter  (No. 
3,380)  of  the  23rd  ult.,  transmitting  the  plans  and 
section  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  Wyatt  of  the  works 
in  the  superstructure  necessary  to  bear  the  eques- 
trian statue  at  the  required  elevation  above  the 
top  of  the  arch  at  Constitution-hill,  and  desiring 
me  to  examine  these,  and  to  consider  those  mea- 
sures proposed  to  be  adopted  in  their  execution  ; 
and  to  inform  the  Board  whether  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  are  such  as  will  insure  the  perfect  safety 
of  the  arch  ;  and  to  state  that,  on  the  24th  ult.,  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Wyatt  to  inspect  the  works,  and 
I  again  inspected  them  yesterday,  when  I  found 
Mr.  Wyatt  there.  As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to 
Viscount  Canning  of  the  1 6th  of  April  last,  trans- 
mitting to  the  Board  these  plans  and  sections, 
which  I  had  procured  for  the  purpose  from  Mr. 
Wyatt,  the  works  proposed  by  them  appear  to  me 
to  be  such  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  arch,  and 
protect  it  against  injury  ;  presuming  that  proper 
precautions  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  scaffold- 
ing, the  execution  of  the  masonry,  and  the  raising 
of  the  statue  itself.  I  find  that  no  portion  of  the 
proposed  stone  pedestal  is  yet  built.  The  scaffold- 
ing by  which  the  statue  will  be  raised  is  partly 
erected ;  but,  although  now  about  eighty  feet  high, 
it  has  yet  to  bo  heightened  about  twenty  feet.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  difficulty  and  risk 
will  attend  the  raising  an  equestrian  statue  of 
thirty  to  forty  tons  weight  above  100  feet  above 
the  street,  and  when  there  in  running  it  along  a 
railway,  carried  on  timbers  of  that  great  height ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  Mr.  Wyatt  and  his 
men  arc  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  an 
accident. — 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  and 
Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Daomus  Buaxoa. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  and  the  Hon.  the 

Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Ac." 

Sir  F.  TRENCH  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  opened  this  case  had  made  a 
most  grievous  mistake,  for  when  those  no- 


blemen and  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
committee  made  an  application  for  per- 
mission to  erect  the  statue,  no  objection 
was  made  either  to  the  statue  or  to  the 
site.  The  only  objection  that  was  made  was 
as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  artist.  It  was 
a  mere  contest  who  was  to  be  the  artist. 
The  arch  was  decided  upon  as  the  site ; 
Her  Majesty  had  given  Her  consent,  ac- 
>  companied  by  the  observation  that  it  would 
give  Her  pleasure,  whenever  she  came  out 
of  Her  palace,  to  see  the  statue  of  so  great 
a  man  in  so  beautiful  a  situation  ;  and  all 
the  money  that  was  subscribed  by  the 
public  was  subscribed  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  that  arch.  When  the  pro- 
posal was  made  last  year  for  an  alteration 
of  the  site,  the  committee  took  into  their 
consideration  what  was  their  duty  with  re- 
gard to  the  public  who  had  subscribed  the 
money;  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not  adopt  another  course  than  that 
which  was  at  first  resolved  upon.  In  May, 
1838,  the  committee  received  the  first 
communication  from  Lord  Melbourne,  sta- 
ting that  he  had  applied  to  the  Queen  to 
obtain  Her  consent  to  the  erection  of  the 
statue;  and  on  the  1st  of  June  Her  Ma- 
jesty received  the  chairman  of  the  com* 
mittee,  and  gave  Her  consent.  On  the 
9th  of  June  a  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee was  held,  at  which  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty  was  notified.  On  the  16th 
of  June  the  whole  of  the  sub-committee 
waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  an- 
nouncing what  was  intended  to  be  done, 
and  expressing  their  "  fervent  prayer  that 
he  might  live  through  many  and  many  a 
long  year  to  see  from  his  own  windows  a 
proud  testimonial  of  the  gratitude  of  an 
admiring  country. "  And  on  the  22nd  of 
June  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  letters  were 
sent  from  certain  noblemen  to  the  chair- 
man, both  expressing  their  disapprobation, 
not  of  the  statue  or  the  arch,  but  of  the 
mode  of  selecting  the  artist.  A  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  was  held,  m 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  former  committee  were 
confirmed,  only  one  individual  raising  any 
objections  to  the  site  or  the  statue.  The 
committee  also  consulted  the  then  Attor- 
ney General  to  knew  what  their  obligations 
were,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
committee  had  no  power  to  do  anything 
than  carry  into  effect  what  they  were 
pledged  to  do  to  the  public.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
2Z2 
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matter,    and  the   committee  were  doing ' 
the   beat   in   their    power   to   carry   into 
effect  the  design  of  the  subscribers.    The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  a  nobleman  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  said,  in  , 
]  839,  respecting  the  effect  of  making  an ; 
alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  memorial —   ; 
*  Th*  decision  on  th*  2^Jth  of  May  was  to  have  an 


were  taken  geriatim,  it  would  be  i 
be  almost  unanimously  against  1 
statue  upon  the  arch.     It  would  be  < 
the  greatest  monstrosities  in  the  ■ 
polis. 

Sib  F.  TRENCH  being  the  only  1 
ber  of  the  sub-committee  present 
not  take  upon  himself  to  say  whet  they 


erjuenrian  fttatae  on  th*  arch  at  the  Green  Park,  !  would  do.      But   he   had  a  Strong 


if  Wtit  Majeaty  gare  penijmion  ao  to  do;  ami  I 

think  if  proceeding  of  thi*  kind  are  ever  to  have 
any  validity,  or  to  be  binding  at  all,  that  if  any- 
think   U   settled,  that  revolution  that  we  should 


sion  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
tained  different  impressions  from 
All  the  subscriptions  were  received 


have  an  equestrian  statue  man  be  considered  as  j  particular  purpose,  and  he  did 


finally  nettled.  I  apprehend  that  we  might  as 
well  now  decide  that  we  would  have  no  memorial  at 
all  for  the  J>uJ>e  of  Wellington,  a*  to  question  the 
deHiion,  confirmed  as  it  wa*  by  a  «ub*eqnent 
meeting  of  the  general  committee,  that  the  me- 
morial should  be  an  crjucatrian  fctatue  upon  that 
arch." 

Lord  Palmers  ton  was  the  only  member  of 


the  committee  would  be  justified  in 
priating  them  to  any  other.     But  he 
no  objection,  if  that  would  be 
to  the  House,  to  lay  before  the 
mittee  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
ion  of  the  majority  of  the  House, 
Sir   G.    GREY  hoped  the 


the  committee  who  expressed  an  opinion    gallant  Member  would  be  suffered  to  pto- 
against  placing  the  statue  upon  the  arch.  ;  ceed.     The  judgment  of  the  House  had 


It  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  if  the 
Houfle  interfered  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed. It  would  also  be  an  act  of  great  dis- 
respect to  the  Crown,  if  Her  Majesty,  after 
having  given  Her  solemn  pledge  in  favour 
of  a  particular  plan,  should  be  called  upon, 
after  the  committee  had  spent  a  consider- 
able; sum  of  money,  to  throw  all  their  pro- 
ceeding* over,  because  certain  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Commons  chose  to  con- 
demn it. 


been  unequivocally  expressed,  not  only  by 
hon.  Members  who  had  spoken,  but  also, 
and  still  more  strongly,  by  the  sheenro 
of  any  advocacy  of  the  proposed  site  ex- 
cept that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
ber.  He  would  admit  that  after 
the  correspondence  he  bad  a  strong 
ion  on  the  subject,  and  though  he  might 
be  disposed  to  go  with  the  hon.  end  gal- 
lant Member  to  a  certain  extent,  he  in- 
ferred from  the  few  observations  he  had 


Mk.  EWAIlT  said,  the  committee  had  just  made,  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
taken  a  legal  opinion,  but  it  would  have  ■  state  to  the  sub-committee  the  opinion  of 
been  much  better  if  they  had  taken  an  the  House.  It  would  be  nnmisfmaMf, 
artistic  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  coin-  :  under  such  circumstances,  not  to  listen  to 
mittee  had  consulted  the  subscribers  and  ,  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
their  architect;  but  they  ought  also  to  have  l  Member. 

consulted  the  public  taste,  which  was  dc-  ]  Sir  F.  TRENCH  said,  the  right  hon* 
cidedly  against  them.  He  had  never  heard  Gentleman  had  truly  interpreted  his  feel- 
any  person  hp<»ak  well  of  the  site  selected  I  ings.  He  adhered  to  his  opinions  respect- 
by  the  committee.  \  ing  the  site,  but  ho  would  not  place  his 

Sue  K.  II.  ING  LIS  said,  his  single  j  opinion  against  that  of  the  House.  He 
difficulty  was  that  the  (juccu  had  given  ■  would  state  his  own  opinion  freely,  that 
Her  consent  to  a  particular  point,  and  the  pedestal  and  statue  on  it  would  awe .» 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  if  they  |  most  magnificent  effect.  Iti 
adopted  the  Motion,  would  ask  Her  Ma-  '  possible  fur 
jesty  to  withdraw  that  consent.  Hut  the  '  with  the 
House,  had  the  right  to  say — Ucx  male  or  any  *" 
tuhimtu*  est  ;  ami  a  (Jueen  might  be  would  i 
badly  advised  as  well  as  a  King.  It  was,  ,  so  as 
therefore,  competent  for  the  House  to  call  |  suiting 
on  Her  Majesty  to  withdraw  Her  consent,  >  them 
ns  if  it  had  never  been  granted.  He  had  acqui- 
fought  gallantly  under  the  banner  of  his  j  or  to 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  F.  Trench)  ought  » 
in  defeuei!  of  wax   candles,  hr*  -vjuld    matter. 

not  agree  with  him  on  this  "<         Vwcot  • 

believed  that,  if  the  opinio  *ud  gaUV 
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of  the  House  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  he 
hoped  an  opportunity  would  be  given  him 
of  consulting  with  his  colleagues,  the 
Government  putting  a  stop  to  the  works 
until  further  proceedings  were  determined 
on. 

Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  had  no  objection 
to  withdraw  his  Motion,  on  the  under- 
standing that  no  part  of  the  works  were  to 
be  proceeded  with. 

Viscount  MORPETH  said,  the  works 
would  be  entirely  stopped  until  the  com- 
mittee had  signified  their  assent  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Government,  or,  failing 
that,  until  the  opinion  of  the  House  had 
been  taken  upon  it. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  when  a  formal  Resolution  was 
adopted. 

The  House  resumed.  Resolution  to  be 
reported. 

AMERICAN  MAIL  STEAM-PACKETS. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  be  read, 

Mr.  P.  MILES  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
granting  of  the  present  contract  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails  from  England  to 
Halifax  and  Boston,  and  also  into  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  granting 
of  any  now,  or  the  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing contract  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
hon.  Member  said  it  was  impossible 
that  the  country  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  contracts  made  with  the  Cunard  line. 
The  performances  of  the  Great  Western 
and  Great  Britain  steam  ships  were  well 
known,  and  it  was  important  to  the  mer- 
cantile community  that  they  should  still 
run.  Yet,  although  the  Government  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  and 
despatches  by  these  vessels,  tho  company 
to  which  they  belonged  had  never  received 
a  farthing  for  the  service.  It  was  in  his 
opinion  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
competition  should  be  encouraged,  and 
thai  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  com- 

Ttion    should   be    afforded  between 
*   and   the  United    States.     The 
^rapetition  had  been  to  reduce 
•-money  between  thin  couutry 
America  from    40 J.    to   30/., 
ho  would  venture  to  Hay, 
t  Western  Company 'h  ships 
rawn,  the  passage-money 
led  to  40/.     The  pub- 


lie  interests  demanded  an  investigation  in- 
to this  case;  for  the  public  had  a  right  to 
know  why  so  large  a  sum  of  money  was 
expended  on  an  undertaking  which  was 
not  open  to  public  competition.  Ho  con- 
sidered that  it  was  most  unjustifiable  to 
add  payments  of  10,000/.  or  5,000/.  to 
the  original  contract,  without  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  reason  for  such  aug- 
mentation. He  maintained  that  an  inquiry 
ought  to  be  instituted  into  tho  actual  ex- 
pense of  this  communication,  in  order  that, 
when  the  existing  contract  expired,  the 
Government  might  have  somo  data  upon 
which  to  proceed  in  making  future  ar- 
rangements. He  would  venture  to  assert 
that  the  Great  Western  Company  would 
continue  the  communication  at  an  outlay 
much  below  that  which  was  now  incurrod 
by  the  country;  that  company  was  ready 
to  undertake  the  contract  for  a  much  less 
sum  than  was  now  paid;  and  he  therefore 
called  upon  the  House  to  assent  to  his 
Motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  tho 
subject. 

Mr.  HENRY  BERKELEY,  in  rising 
to  second  tho  Motion,  assured  his  hon. 
Friend  that  ho  had  great  pleasuro  in  at 
length  being  enabled  to  stand  side  by  sido 
with  him  in  manful  opposition  against  mo- 
nopoly. From  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
(the  late  Ministers),  he  knew  ho  ought  to 
receive  support,  for  they  had  proved  them- 
selves stout  anti-monopolists;  and  of  all 
species  of  monopoly  none  appeared  to  him 
so  objectionable,  or  so  detrimental  to  tho 

?ublic  interests,  as  monopolies  in  contracts, 
le  considered  that  the  present  system  of 
requiring  tenders  in  cases  of  this  kind  was 
a  most  fictitious  and  illusory  system ;  and 
he  was  tho  more  inclined  to  think  that 
there  was  something  bad  and  rotten  in  that 
system,  from  tho  circumstance  that  tho 
Great  Western  Steam  Company  had  been 
excluded  from  all  these  contracts.  He 
must  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  if,  * 
as  tho  representative  of  tho  city  of  Bristol, 
he  supported  the  Motion  of  his  lion.  Friend 
with  some  warmth,  for  ho  felt  that  great 
injustice  had  been  done  to  a  company 
whoso  schemes  had  been  carried  out  with 
groat  spirit,  and  which  deserved  as  well  of 
the  country  as  any  company  in  the  king- 
dom. Ho  would  venture  to  say,  indeed, 
that  no  other  company  in  the  kingdom  had 
carried  out  works  equal  in  magnitude  and 
importance  to  those  effected  by  the  Great 
Western  Steam  Coinpany.  That  company 
was  established  in  1838;  and  if  they  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  tho  Great  Western 
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Railway,  they  had  equal  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  magnificent  terminus  to  that 
railway  which  had  been  created  to  continue 
the  communication  to  America,  viz.,  the 
Great  Western  steam  ship.  That  vessel 
performed  the  voyage  to  America,  and 
solved  the  important  problem  whether  the 
difficulties  of  navigating  the  Atlantic  were 
to  be  overcome  by  the  power  of  steam. 
The  Great  Western  Company  was  the  first 
company  to  build  steam  vessels  of  the  mag- 
nitude which,  it  was  now  admitted,  was  ne- 
cessary for  steamers  intended  to  undertake 
long  voyages.  Indeed,  all  the  improve- 
ments which  had  taken  place  in  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  and  in  the  commercial  marine, 
with  reference  to  steam  ships,  were  attri- 
butable to  the  example  set  hy  this  com- 
pany, which  was  the  first  to  build  steam 
vessels  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cope  with 
the  turbulence  of  the  Atlantic.  The  com- 
pany followed  up  their  first  step  by  build- 
ing, on  the  novel  principle  of  the  screw, 
the  largest  steam  ship  in  the  world,  the 
Great  Britain.  That  vessel  was  deemed 
almost  a  national  undertaking;  she  was 
visited  by  persons,  not  only  from  every 
part  of  England,  but  from  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Her  launch  was  deemed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  an  occasion 
worthy  of  his  attendance;  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  visited  this  grand  speci- 
men of  naval  architecture  on  her  arrival  in 
the  Thames.  At  the  time  of  the  Canadian 
outbreak,  when  the  speedy  conveyance  of 
despatches  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturbances 
was  brought  by  the  Great  Western;  and 
the  celerity  with  which  that  vessel  perform- 
ed the  voyages  out  and  home,  was  most  ad- 
vantageous to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
by  enabling  them  to  keep  up  a  constant 
and  rapid  communication  with  the  colonial 
Government.  He  might  observe,  also,  that 
the  Great  Western  was  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  outbreak  ;  and  what 
was  the  last  performance  of  that  noble 
vessel  ?  When  the  right  lion.  Baronet 
the  kto  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  came 
down  to  that  House,  and,  on  resigning 
office,  made  the  proud  declaration  that 
the  Government  had  concluded  a  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon 
question,  ho  was  enabled  to  make  that 
statement  in  consequence  of  the  celerity 
with  which  the  despatches  of  our  Minister 
in  the  States  wen*  conveyed  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  Great  Western.  The  Great 
Britain,  the  sister  vcbscI  to  the  Great  West- 


ern, also  brought  home  the 
of  the  ratification  of  that  Treaty.  It  i 
peared  to  him  that  a  parallel 
drawn  between  the  fate  of  the  right  1 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  that  of 
splendid  vessels — both  one  and  the 
were  discarded  at  the  very  time  when  they 
had  proved  themselves  most  useful  to  ths 
country.  Hon.  Gentlemen  wouid  prohehry 
remember  that  it  had  been  stated,  that  m 
an  interview  which  took  place  between  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  end  a 
deputation  who  waited  upon  him,  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  compelled  by  the  terms  of 
the  original  contract  to  give  all  future  eon- 
tracts  for  the  North  American  maQg  to  Mr. 
Cunard.  [Mr.  Goulburx  :  No,  no!] 
Well,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hen 
inferred  as  much.  He  defied  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  show,  from  any  Papers 
laid  before  the  House,  that  such  an  en- 
gagement existed,  unless  it  had  been  mane 
in  the  last  contract — that  of  1846.  New 
York  was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  for- 
mer contracts;  but  it  now  appeared  that 
by  some  conceived  understanding  —  lor 
there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  Papon 
to  prove  such  an  understanding — Mr.  Cu- 
nard, who  had  the  Boston  and  Halifax  eon- 
tract,  claimed  a  right  to  the  contract  lor 
the  whole  of  North  America — that  was, 
from  Boston  to  Louisiana  and 
He  considered  this  a  most  monstrous  < 
lie  maintained,  that  contracts  of  this  1 
ought  not  to  be  given  away  without  < 
petition,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  company 
which  had  at  least  as  strong  claims  aa  any 
other  upon  the  country.  Tenders  should 
be  demanded  to  encourage  a  fair  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  contracts  given  without  fa- 
vour to  those  who  would  do  the  work  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms.  Without  lay- 
ing one  word  which  could  he  offensive  to 
Mr.  Cunard,  or  which  could  reflect  on  the 
mode  in  which  that  gentleman  executed 
his  contract,  he  must  protest  against  eon- 
tracts  of  this  kind  being  made  in  aneh  a 
hole-and-corner  manner  as  seemed  to  ham 
been  the  cufc  in  this  instance, 
dered  that  hi*  him.  Friend  wm 
tied  —V  for  the  appoint**-*'  *  a  i 
m 
i  -Jfcntbe* 
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with  Mr.  Cunard  had  been  entered  into 
under  liis  advice  while  he  held  a  responsi- 
ble situation  under  the  Crown,  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  he  would  then  leave  the  House 
to  decide  what  course  they  might  think 
proper  to  adopt.  In  order  that  the  House 
might  clearly  understand  the  subject,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  state  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  North  Ame- 
rica. He  should  feel  great  regret  if  injury 
had  incidentally  been  done  to  the  Great 
Western  Steam  Company,  or  to  any  other 
company  engaged  in  the  traffic  with  North 
America  by  any  public  transaction;  but  ho 
was  satisfied,  if  the  House  would  attend  to 
the  statement  he  was  about  to  make,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  effected  as  had  been  consi- 
dered decidedly  most  advantageous  for  the 
public  interests.  They  would  admit,  that 
that  arrangement  had  not  violated  the  just 
rights  of  any  individuals,  and  that  if  indi- 
viduals had  sustained  injury,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  an  arrangement  which  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  public  service.  In  the  year 
18-58,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  communication  by  steam  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  a  general  tender  was  then  pub- 
licly advertised,  calling  upon  any  parties 
who  might  bo  inclined  to  undertake  the  ser- 
vice to  send  in  tenders  for  its  execution. 
The  service  to  which  ho  referred  was  the 
conveyance  of  mails  between  England, 
Halifax,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  between 
England,  Halifax,  and  New  York.  In  re- 
ply to  that  advertisement,  two  propositions 
only  were  made — one  by  the  Great  West- 
ern Company,  and  the  other  by  the  St. 
George's  Company.  The  details  of  those 
tenders  were  given  in  the  Papers  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  House;  and  the 
House  would  observe,  that  neither  tender 
fulfilled  the  conditions  advertised.  Neither  of 
those  companies  was  prepared  to  execute  the 
service  with  vessels  of  the  size  and  strength, 
or  with  engines  of  the  power  required  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Those  tenders,  there- 
fore, fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  any  arrangement  in  that  ease. 
Shortly  after  that  period  Mr.  Cunard,  a 
spirited  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  came  forward,  and 
made  a  proposition  to  the  Government  to 
supply  three  vessels  of  300  horse-power 
«ach,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
-<u1b  once  a  fortnight    to  Halifax  and 


Boston,  and  also   up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
for  55,0002.  a  year,  a  sum  somewhat  below 
that  required  by  one   of  the    companies 
which  had    formerly  tendered.      It   was 
found,  on  considering    the   subject,   that 
three   vessels  of  that  particular  size  and 
strength  would  not  be   adequate  to   the 
proper  fulfilment    of  the   required   duty; 
and,  therefore,  an  alteration  was  made  in 
the   first  contract  by  a  second  contract, 
under  which  Mr.  Cunard  was   to  provide 
four  vessels  of  300  horse-power  each,  and 
a  corresponding  augmentation  was  to  be 
made  in  the  payment.     At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  difficulties  of  navigation  dur- 
ing the  winter  were  judged  to  be  so  great, 
that  Mr.  Cunard  said  he  feared  vessels  of 
300  horse-power  would  not  be  adequate  to 
the   safe  conveyance  of  the  mails  across 
the  Atlantic;  and  he  made  a  proposal  to 
the   Government,    which  they  agreed  to, 
that  instead  of  four  vessels  of  300  horse- 
power  each,   five  vessels  of  400  horse- 
power should  be  employed.     The  Govern- 
ment annexed  to  that  contract  the  condi- 
tion that  the  vessels  should  be   so  built 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  they  would  be 
capable  of  carrying  guns  of  the  heaviest  ca- 
libre, and  of  being  employed  against  a  hos- 
tile Power.     In  consideration  of  this  aug- 
mentation in  the  number  and  power  of  the 
vessels,  an  increase  was  made  in  the  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Cunard,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  receive  80,0002.  for 
twenty  voyages  to  be  annually  performed 
by  vessels  of  the  description  agreed  upon. 
Mr.  Cunard's  accounts  for  the  former  con- 
tract had  previously  been  submitted  to  the 
Admiralty,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proper 
charges  for  the  service  he  had  undertaken; 
they  were  examined  most  minutely  by  a  most 
faithful  and  efficient    public  servant,  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
additional  payment  made  to  Mr.  Cunard, 
in    consequence  of  the  augmentation  he 
had  mentioned,  was  founded  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  accountant.     A  condition  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman read  the    conditions  under  which 
Mr.  Cunard  covenanted,  that  on  receiving 
nine   calendar  months'  notice  in   writing 
from  the    Board  of  Admiralty,  or   such 
shorter  notice  as  might  be  agreed  upon, 
he  would  provide  and  constantly  employ 
in  conveying  the  mails,  from  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  such  notice  and  subse- 
quently, such  an  additional  number  of  simi- 
lar vessels  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admi- 
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other  4,500J. ;  and  therefore,  upon  the 
question  of  economy,  Mr.  Cunard  had  a 
superiority  over  every  other  offer.  But 
Mr.  Cunard  had  from  the  commencement 
of  his  contract  executed  it  with  a  fidelity 
and  regularity  which,  considering  all  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  were  indeed  most 
extraordinary:  during  the  whole  period,  the 
winter  months  as  well  as  the  summer,  he 
had  fulfilled  his  contract  with  a  regularity 
not  to  he  exceeded  hy  any  mode  of  convey- 
ance unattended  with  difficulty  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Cunard  having  thus 
proved  to  all  what  no  other  company  had 
ever  yet  proved — that  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  this  communication  regularly  dur- 
ing the  winter;  and  having,  therefore,  a 
claim  upon  the  public,  that  if  the  letters 
were  to  he  conveyed  twice  as  often,  he 
should  have  the  carrying  of  them,  there 
did  not  appear  to  him  (Mr.  Goulburn), 
looking  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the 
public  service,  to  he  room  for  hesitation  in 
giving  to  Mr.  Cunard  the  additional  con- 
tract, offering  as  he  did  lower  terms  than 
any  previously  offered  ;  and  under  that 
gentleman's  able  management  and  admi- 
nistration, ho  had  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
creased amount  of  postage  which  would 
How  to  the  public  from  these  additional 
communications,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  additional  payment  which  was 
to  be  made.  But  the  hon.  Member  com- 
plained that  the  Great  Western  Company 
was  not  included  in  the  arrangement,  and 
that  the  Government  did  not  maintain  two 
separate  lines  across  the  Atlantic  for  carry- 
ing the  North  American  mails.  Why, 
what  must  necessarily  have  heen  the  effect 
of  that  ?  Was  it  not  obvious  that  the  em- 
ployment of  two  companies  for  accomplish- 
ing the  same  object  would  have  heen  more 
expensive  to  the  public,  and  probably  less 
effective,  even  supposing  them  both  able 
to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  ? 
But  the  Great  Western  Company  had  never 
attempted  to  cross  the  Atlantic  during  the 
winter  months.  The  latest  period  when 
they  ever  sailed  from  any  port  was  Novem- 
ber the  6th,  and  the  earliest  date  at  which 
they  commenced  their  voyages  was  in  April; 
from  November  to  April  that  company  had 
made  no  attempt  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
navigation  through  the  ice.  These  diffi- 
culties were  never  faced  hy  any  one  hut 
Mr.  Cunard ;  and  therefore,  having  over- 
come them,  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  a  pre* 
ference,  and  had,  under  the  terms  of  his 
agreement,  a  claim  to  the  first  offer  of  an 
additional  contract  of  this  description.  Nor 


let  the  House  he  deluded  hy  supposing 
that  the  Great  Western  Company  were 
thereby  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  profits  in  this  traffic  upon 
which  they  had  calculated.  There  was  an 
American  company  on  foot  for  establish- 
ing, from  New  York  to  certain  ports  in 
Europe,  a  communication  by  large  steam 
vessels  calculated  to  run  with  the  British 
vessels  employed  upon  that  and  other 
North  American  stations ;  the  profits  of 
the  Great  Western  Company  would  neces- 
sarily have  heen  affected  by  that,  and  the 
whole  communication  with  America  might 
have  heen  materially  injured  if  there  had 
heen  a  divided  contract.  The  terms 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cunard,  however,  were, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  new  com- 
pany, favourable  to  the  public.  But  he 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  did  not  believe  that  this 
competition  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
companies  embarked  in  it.  The  effect  of 
increased  facility  of  communication  was 
not  that  the  number  of  passengers  re- 
mained stationary.  The  additional  regu- 
larity, the  power  of  going  any  fortnight 
during  the  winter  across  the  Atlantic  with 
a  moral  certainty  of  safety,  must  be  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  those  who  travelled  ; 
and  the  Great  Western  Company  would 
find  that  the  introduction  of  another  com- 
petitor into  the  line  carrying  the  mails, 
would  not  diminish  their  profits  more  than 
temporarily,  hut  would  rather  give  an  addi- 
tional incitement  to  a  constant  traffic  with 
America,  and  enable  them  in  the  months 
during  which  alone  they  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  obtain  a  share  of  the  additional 
traffic  which  must  take  place  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  One  other  point  must  be 
mentioned.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
with  Mr.  Cunard,  and  by  the  power  under 
it  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  vessels  to 
the  ports  of  the  North  American  Colonies, 
provision  was  made  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  during  war  as  well  as  in  peace; 
and  though  certainly  there  was  no  appre- 
hension of  any  hostilities  taking  place  to 
interfere  with  the  peaceable  transmission 
of  letters,  yet  this  was  an  advantage  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  entering  into  a  public 
contract.  Such  were  the  facts  of  this  case. 
Mr.  Cunard  was  not  backed  by  any  power- 
ful influence  in  that  House.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  one  of  our  North  American  Colonies; 
and  it  would  have  been  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, if,  in  deference  to  interests  in  this 
country,  any  unfairness  or  injury  had  been 
done  to  him,  after  executing  this  service 
with  a  regularity  which  had  excited  the  ad- 
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miration  of  every  one,  and  showing  in  all ! 
communications  had  with  him,  a  spirit  of  j 
fairness  and  liberalit y  highlj  honourable  to 
him.  « 

Lord  CLEMENTS  hoped  it  would  be  ' 
an  instrnetion  to  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to 
hare  the  packets  to  Halifax  start  from  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland — the  nearest  point 
to  America. 

Mb.  CHRISTIE  felt  a  strong  impres-  , 
sion  of  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement 
sanctioned  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  i 
chequer;  but  he  had  overlooked  one  strong 
point  in  the  case.     It  had  been  stated,  . 
and   not   denied,  that   this  contract  was 
signed  by  the  late  Government  two  days 
after  they  had  tendered  their  resignations, 
and  while  only  holding  office  until  their 
successors  were  appointed;  and  yet,  pre- 
vious to  these  resignations,  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  known  to  be  in  contem-  ' 
plation,  had  been  discussed  and  disputed 
in  the  House,  and  the  Government  were  . 
asked  whether  they  would  undertake  that  < 
this  contract  should  not  be  signed  until  j 
certain  Papers  then  moved  for  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table.     The  answer  to  that 
question,  he  believed,  was  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  day.     It  seemed  now  that  the 
Great  Western  Company  also  went  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  asked 
from  him  an  assurance  that  the  contract 
should  not  be  signed  till  the  House  and 
the  public  were  in  possession  of  further  in- 
formation, and  that  the  noble  Lord  gavo 
that  assurance.     This  being  unexplained, 
there  ought  to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the   circumstances  under  which  the 
contract  was  signed. 

Mr.  GOULBURX  said,  that  ho  stated 
distinctly,  on  the  question  being  put  to 
him,  that  whether  the  contract  was  signed 
or  not,  it  had  been  substantially  made  be- 
fore he  was  asked  the  question,  and  only 
required  the  mere  formality  of  signing  to 
bo  complete. 

Mr.  SPOOXER  said,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  entering  into  this  contract  was, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  (treat 
Western  and  Great  Britain  steam  ships  to 
run  in  competition  with  the  Government 
packets;  because  the  sum  paid  to  the  Go- 
vernment packets  was  so  large,  that  the 
others,  from  the  want  of  similar  aid,  could 
not  keep  on  the  line,  an1*  *l™  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  mi  stricts 
from  competition  in  *ho 
rate  of  freights  was  1 
Gentleman  said  that 


crossed  the  Atlantic  during  die 
months;  but  the  reason  of  that 
he  was  well  paid  for  so  doing,  and  the 
others  could  not  do  the  same,  because  tbey 
were  not  paid.  Paying  one  set  of  packets 
a  large  sum  for  earning  the  mails  de- 
stroyed competition ;  and  the  fair  way 
would  be  to  offer  others  a  share  in  carry- 
ing  the  mails.     This  might  be  done  win- 


out  additional  expense,  as  the 
companies  might  carry  the  mail  alter- 
nately. There  was  not  the  least  aceuon* 
tion  against  Mr.  Cnnard  for  the  manner  ia 
which  he  carried  out  his  contract;  for  ha 
had  performed  it  with  great  punctuality; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  country 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  compe- 
tition. The  whole  of  this  contract  had 
been  entered  into  otherwise  than  by  puhlio 
tender;  and  he  thought  that  all  Govern- 
ment contracts  should  be  made  by  poblie 
tender.  The  Government  had  advertised  for 
tenders  for  carrying  the  mails  to  Boston 
and  Halifax;  and  two  tenders  were  i 
neither  of  which  came  within  the  ter 
the  advertisement.  The  terms  were  i 
altered ;  but  the  Government 
the  contract  without  offering  those 
to  the  public.  He  thought  that  a  < 
made  out  for  granting  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GISBORXE  thought  the  answer 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  to  the  question  of  the  right  bom. 
Member  of  Weymouth,  as  to  the  signing  of 
the  contract,  was  satisfactory;  hot  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  be  should 
feel  bound  to  vote  for  a  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, in  order  that  the  public  might  be 
satisfied  that  the  Government  bad  done  the 
best  for  the  general  interests, 

Mr.  M.  PHILIPS  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
press any  decided  opinion,  because  be  was 
not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information. 
He  saw|K  4Ulculty  in  which  the  Oc 
ment  \r  ^riaoed;  and  when 
tered  met  for  the  safe* 

curit  Irinkm  of  le*^- 

thc  / 
wisel* 
right  i  l 
power  * 
ficulty. 
arrange!- 
but  there  * 
ci inform  tc 
(lovernme 
ingly  placeo 
Ho  believed 
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cial  interests  were  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  accurate  and  anfe,  manner  in  which 
that  duty  had  been  discharged.  It  wan 
ohviouH,  however,  that  any  other  individual 
was  deprived  of  the  power  of  performing 
the  same  duty  unless  similar  advantages 
were  granted  him.  This,  then,  did  give 
to  the  transaction  a  certain  aspect  of  mono- 
poly, though  lie  was  aware  that  the  con- 
tract must  he  given  to  one*  individual;  for 
he  differed  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, who  thought  that  the  contract 
ought  to  be  divided.  He  was  anxious  that 
this  Committee  should  be  granted,  in  order 
that  the  commercial  interests  should  feel 
assured  that  they  had  been  properly  at- 
tended to;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  let  fall 
one  word  against  the  perfect  good  faith 
with  which  Mr.  Cunard  had  carried  out 
the  contract. 

Sik  K.  PEEL  sincerely  hoped  that  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee.     He  should  de- 
cidedly  vote  for  inquiry.     The   Treasury 
gave  this  contract  to  Mr.  Cunard,  not  only 
because  they  felt  that  he.  a  person  without 
any  intere.-t  whatever,  had  strong  claims  on 
the  Treasury  fur  rendering  important  pub- 
lie  >erviee.  but   al«"  because  they  thought 
th.it  at   the  period  at   which  the   original 
contract   wa>    entered   into,    engagement >  ' 
wire  formed  which  ent:.*/.ed  Mr.  Cunard  to  ' 
thi>  indulgence.      It  wa>  said  that  the  ivn-  . 
tr.K-t  w;\>  siirTu  d   after  the  resignation  of ' 
the  Lite  Mi*:>ier>  Lad  herii  ter.dered:   bv.t 
it   n-.uM  be  b.-r-.v  in  n*..:id  lb  at  the*  bad  a'.l 
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department  making  that  contract  to  facili- 
tate inquiry.  Feeling,  therefore,  that  ilio 
interenta  of  Mr.  Cunard  would  he  protected, 
he  claimed  inquiry  on  the  part  of  iho  Trva- 
Hiiry.  Ho  hoped,  therefore,  that  then*  would 
be  no  nppoHitiou  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  and  at  any  rate,  he  would  give 
Iuh  voto  moHt  cordially  in  favour  of  its 
appointment. 

The  CHANCELLOR,  of  tiik  KXCHN- 
QUEIt  waH  underhtood  to  Hay  that  ho  had 
no  hcHitatioii  in  Hneakiiig  to  the  propriety 
of  the  contract  m  quotation.  The  hon. 
Members  for  BriHto)  and  Birmingham  hail 
said  that  all  contract**  idiould  be  made  by 
public  tender.  On  the  whole  that  wiih  the 
right  principle;  but  it  could  not  bo  adopted 
universally,  and  it  HometirncH  happened  that 
the  Government  wan  obliged  to  return  to 
the  Hyatcin  of  private  arrangement.  When 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  etitabJihh 
Hteam  communication  with  our  North  Ame- 
rican ColonicH,  independent  of  the  Cnited 
States,  the  Government  called  for  tend«*r» 
for  carrying  the  mail*  to  Halifax.  At  that 
time  the  only  steamboat  likely  to  run  acros 
the  Atlantic  was  the  Great  Western,  and 
that  ran  to  New  York,  and  then  the  word* 
**  New  York"  weie  put  in  the  advert i Mo- 
ment tender*,  for  the  purpose  of  not  exclud- 
ing the  (i iY«f  WfFtern.  But  the  answer* 
to  the  advert  :*omtriii  were  not  such  a*4  tin? 
,  lioverv.n.est  felt  ;u?t:fit»d  in  accepting. 
1  Very  sv«en  afterward*  Mr.  f  unerd,  who  wa* 
1  perfectly  wV.l  kis.-wn  a*  eii£ii^'J  for  a  con- 
^.Vmble  :'.:•.'&■  irs  public  li^'iiir*'  coynwu^l 
vuV.  Neia  S;v«t.H.  c-arjt-  t-.»  Mr.  I'lLriny,  and 
t.^  ).:::■.  be  \i:l:£  the!:  Swrtturr  to  the 
\.h.\.rh\u.  K.-.ttvl  V."^  ds*ire.  for  tbi  Mike 
.if  ibi  i  ,ibrt:T  :::  wLieb  hr  Wtti-  il:W«^tt»d. 
1.-  i:!!ih«mi.kc-  the  ca-.ffi::i!ur.i'.-ttt.'K«!. :  and  be 
ib.iiicbi    it  n.»t    onbr  ur.pjrtaiit  To  romurt 

l.h I-  l  olirt  X  ¥'lt.l:  lh^  f Miliary  liy  Ste&U:  COUi- 
nii:i;ieiii.t.u..  eotiducied  by  t\it-  mmn  mt*vv 
pe"».»i:  in  the  l  nhn  t  .  but  be  ule«L-  llmngbt 
ilinl  tb:     nfleT     nf    V?     I  UllUU.  » u(^    a    M'^v 

tuSaiiiii^f*!*!^  «tfl:"  io'  tilt  puidit .  nihiiiiely 
iiki"!  Mi**untjLgeeUf  ihui  iht  i  ii  he*  *.eii(tef> 
•i».»e  v«t,;  Tin  ihimt:  ttdninturcoi^  jnwi- 
mis>  ,v:«n!«,i,i!  wu*  In*  «*"'.'.•.*  ».'  b  yeur  for 
ii  iiuiinli1^  enniuiiiuirainu  .  bm  Mr.  Cu- 
iiii-i!  inuile*i«i:  Tie  Ji.r. . 1 1 .•« ».  lor  u  fun- 
uti'lii'x  eoninnnn;*:i::.n  .  uud  sutiMujuoutly 
ii  Inn Ih»t  sun  itt  .".i»i*.».  viw-  gi*wi  for 
Hi.  HiUliiiiu  if  i.  l'oninumii'iuimi  upthi-Ki. 
»-».v>j-ni«i  t«  %*ut»i»ei  nuikhif  the  whole 
miiitiiMi  if  (to  eiiiimir:  <i''.'»lH»/..  including 
i!u  ,'iuuuiuutruiim.  with  v*uel»ec  That 
v»*  hitfiiv.  Uwi'  any  mho?  lender,  aud  wai» 
Uu  uufei  KeuetiuittJ  bureau:  tout  could  thvn 
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be  made  for  the  public.  It  was  to  some 
extent  experimental;  because  the  only 
steam  vessels  that  bad  then  crossed  the 
Atlantic  were  the  Syrius  and  the  Great 
Western.  There  was  however,  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  the  communication  in 
the  winter  months,  on  account  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  ice;  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
contract  was  allowed  on  that  account,  and 
instead  of  the  vessels  being  obliged  to  go 
once  a  fortnight  all  the  year  round,  in  the 
winter  it  was  permitted  that  they  should 
go  only  once  a  month,  that  was  to  say,  they 
went  once  a  month  for  four  months  in  the 
year,  and  twice  a  month  for  the  other 
eight  months.  Mr.  Cunard  had  performed 
the  service  he  had  undertaken  most  cre- 
ditably to  himself,  and  also  with  the  great- 
est advantage  and  profit  to  the  public.  It 
was,  he  believed,  the  only  line  of  communi- 
cation with  distant  countries  where  the 
postage  on  letters  more  than  defrayed  the 
expense.  He  certainly  thought  Mr.  Cunard 
had  a  fair  claim  to  the  contract,  which  was 
an  exceedingly  beneficial  one  to  the  coun- 
try, the  rate  of  carrying  being  460/.  per 
voyage  lower  than  the  lowest  tender  that 
could  be  got  when  first  put  up.  lie  had  not 
the  remotest  wish  to  throw  any  reflection 
upon  the  Great  Western  Company.  That 
company,  ho  thought,  deserved  well  of  the 
public  for  sending  at  their  own  cost  large 
vessels  across  the  Atlantic;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  present  question, 
he  should  be  sorry  that  any  injury  should 
be  done  to  that  company.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  not  to  prevent  Government  making 
the  best  bargain  for  the  public.  It  was 
not  the  duty  of  Government  to  consider 
whether  one  company  or  another  was  en- 
titled to  obtain  the  contract,  but  what  was 
the  best  arrangement  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  believed  that  the  arrangement 
made  was  decidedly  the  best.  As  to  the 
time  at  which  the  contract  was  signed,  it 
was  in  reality  all  arranged  before  the  re- 
signation of  the  late  Government  was  set- 
tled ;  and  whether  it  was  signed  two  days 
before  or  two  days  after  that  resignation, 
was  really  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Most 
undoubtedly,  if  he  had  found  the  contract 
arranged  by  the  late  Government,  and  not 
signed,  he  should  have  considered  it  his 
duty  to  sign  it.  It  had  been  stated  by  the 
lion.  Member  for  Bristol  that  a  deputation 
had  waited  upon  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  requesting  that 
if  the  contract  was  not  signed  it  should  not 
bo  so  till  an  inquiry  took  place.  The  noble 
Lord  at  that  time  did  uo     M        x|ie  fact 


that  the  contract  had  been  signed,  and 
agreed  to  the  request  of  the  deputation. 
If  the  gentlemen,  however,  had  waited 
upon  him,  ho  could  have  told  them  that, 
at  the  time  they  asked  for  delay  and  in- 
quiry, the  contract  hod  been  already  signed. 
lie  was  satisfied  with  the  whole  transac- 
tions ;  but  he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
object  to  the  fullest  inquiry  being  made, 
and  he  believed  that  any  Committee  of 
that  House  could  not  but  come  to  one  con- 
clusion— that  the  public  had  throughout 
obtained  the  benefit  of  the  best  arrangement 
that  could  have  been  made.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  allow  this  to  be  done  at  once. 

Mr.  P.  MILES  said,  he  would  now 
withdraw  his  Motion,  on  the  understanding, 
as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  Committee  would  be  granted. 

Motion  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

MILBANK  PRISON. 

Order  road.  On  the  Question  that  the 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  T.  S.  DUNCOMBE  rose  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  petition 
which,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  pre- 
sented from  Edward  Baker,  preferring 
serious  complaints  against  the  governor  of 
Milbank  Prison,  and  representing  great 
abuses  in  that  establishment,  both  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  and  as  regarded 
cruelty  and  oppression  towards  the  prison- 
ers. Three  years  ago,  this  prison 
under  the  charge  of  a  Committee,  but ' 
then  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, a  governor,  and  three  inspectors. 
If  complaints  of  the  existence  of  abuses  of 
a  serious  character  were  brought  forward, 
therefore,  tho  House  ought  very  jealously 
to  look  into  the  nature  of  those  complaints, 
and  ascertain  on  what  foundation  they 
rested.  He  would  not  give  all  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  petition,  hut , 
bring  only  some  of  the  principal  i 
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prison  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  to  the 
cruelty  exercised  towards  unfortunate  pri- 
soners, the  petitioner  mentioned  the  case 
of  George  Chinnery,  who  had  a  fit  in  the 
airing-yard,  when  the  governor  entering 
inquired  what  was  the  matter  ?  The  pe- 
titioner replied  "  a  prisoner  in  a  fit;" 
when  the  governor  said,  he  was  not  in  a 
fit,  and  ordered  him  to  be  reported  if  he 
had  recourse  to  "  any  more  of  these 
tricks.' '  Afterwards,  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  person  having  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  without  the  opinion  of  any 
medical  man  being  taken,  the  governor 
sentenced  the  poor  prisoner  to  three  days' 
bread  and  water  allowance.  The  answer 
to  this  charge  he  believed  was — that  the 
prisoner  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been 
confined  in  Milbank,  and  was  then  pun- 
ished for  feigning  fits;  whereas,  it  could 
be  shown  that  when  the  prisoner  was  for- 
merly in  the  prison,  he  was  placed  in  a 
cell  next  to  the  warden's  room,  because  he 
was  subject  to  fits  and  required  to  be 
looked  after.  Now,  here  was  a  case  of  a 
man  unjustly  punished,  because  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  seized  with  a  fit.  It  was 
also  alleged  by  the  petitioner  that  prison- 
ers were  punished  by  the  governor  for 
reading  their  Bibles  during  the  sermon  iu 
chapel ;  that  they  were  punished  by  being 
sentenced  to  a  bread  and  water  allowance 
for  seven  days,  though,  by  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  the  governors  had  the  power  of 
imposing  only  for  three  days  bread  and 
water  diet.  Now,  if  it  could  bo  proved 
that  this  man  had  sentenced  any  party 
to  seven  days'  bread  and  water  diet, 
he  held  that  an  illegal  and  oppres- 
sive act  had  been  committed.  It  ap- 
peared also,  that  in  certain  cases  he  or- 
dered one  days'  full  rations  at  the  end  of 
three  days'  bread  and  water,  and  then 
ordered  the  bread  and  water  to  be  resumed, 
lie  knew  that  this  would  be  denied,  but  ho 
was  prepared  to  prove  it.  Another  charge 
was  the  following  : — On  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  Frederick  Bunyon  was  sen- 
tenced to  receive  100  lashes  with  the  cat. 
He  was  taken  down  after  receiving  70 
lashes,  and  it  was  then  ordered  that  ho 
should  receive  no  instruction,  either  roll- 
^JM»  or  moral,  after  that  date.  Now,  why 
^■gmfortunatc  man,  after  Buffering  severe 
■^U»«  "U,  should  bo  Hcntenccd  to  rc- 
*  »<*r  moral  nor  religious  imttruc- 

■*■  i  totally  unable  to  comprehend, 

raid,  in  defence,  that  a  stotio 
ut  hi*  ponton,  and  that  ho 
to  »omo  one;  but  surely 


that  w*ys  no  good  reason  for  denying  him 
religions  instruction.  Then,  as  to  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment,  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  that  it  should  be 
done  away  with;  the  regulations  of  the 
prisons  with  respect  to  flogging  was  that 
the  instrument  for  flogging  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  inspector,  and  that  the 
number  of  lashes  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
stated  in  the  order  for  punishment.  It 
was  also  a  rule  that  the  seal  of  one  of  the 
inspectors  should  be  on  the  handle  of  the 
cat;  but  in  this  case,  as  also  in  that  of 
another  prisoner,  the  governor,  tho  night 
before  the  punishment  was  to  bo  inflicted, 
desired  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  to 
get  much  heavier  lashes  for  tho  cat — 
lashes  double  the  size  of  those  that  wcro 
put  on  the  handle;  and  not  satisfied  with 
this  double  weight,  ho  ordered  tho  end  of 
each  lash  to  bo  tiod  with  waxed  cord. 
This,  he  contended,  made  tho  punishment 
not  less  illegal  than  cruel;  and  if  that  man 
had  died  under  such  a  punishment,  tho 
governor  ought  to  have  been  tried  for 
murder.  This  was  a  most  serious  charge. 
When  such  things  wero  said  to  bo  done 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  where  tho 
public  eye  could  not  enter,  nor  complaints 
be  heard,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
make  the  strictest  inquiry  into  such  charges. 
There  was  also  a  gross  case  of  neglect  and 
cruelty  towards  a  convict  of  the  name  of 
Nash,  who  was  draughted  from  the  Pon- 
ton villo  prison,  on  tho  10th  of  October, 
1844,  and  was  removed  to  the  infirmary 
on  tho  1st  of  January,  1845,  whore  ho 
died  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month.  This 
individual,  during  the  short  timo  he  was  in 
tho  prison,  was  kept  on  bread  and  water 
during  twenty-threo  days;  and  at  the  timo 
ho  was  removed  to  the  infirmary,  was  undor 
a  sentence  to  bo  flogged.  On  tho  28th  of 
November,  a  boy,  named  James  Richmond, 
10  years  old,  was  received  from  Edinburgh, 
and  on  the  5th  of  May  was  removed  to  tho 
infirmary,  where  ho  died  on  the  22nd  of 
the  same  month.  While  in  tho  prison, 
this  boy  was,  for  a  cortain  number  of  days, 
confined  in  a  dungoon  on  ono  pound  of 
bread  and  two  pints  of  water  por  day, 
having  only  boards  to  lio  on  during  tho 
night,  with  one  rug  and  ono  blanket  to 
oovor  him.  Hueh  was  tho  punishment 
imposed  upon  a  boy  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  who,  he  believed,  died  solely 
from  tho  cruelty  of  the  treatmout  which 
he  had  roooived.  The  names  of  three  indi- 
viduals wcro  givon  who  committed  suicido 
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in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated;  indeed,  ho  might  say  there 
were  four  who  had  destroyed  themselves  in 
their  cells  since  the  present  governor  had 
gone  there.  But  that  was  not  all.  He 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  twelve  others 
had  made  the  attempt  to  commit  suicide, 
and  were  only  saved  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
officer.  Another  complaint  was,  that  se- 
veral times  a  false  alarm  of  fire  was  raised 
by  the  governor  at  night,  when  he  turned 
out  of  bed  100  prisoners  for  what  he  called 
"a  fire  practice."  This  was  a  most  ab- 
surd practice  and  highly  injurious;  for  the 
poor  men  in  the  depths  of  winter  were 
often  taken  out  of  their  beds  from  a  tempe- 
rature of  62,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  exhibit  this  fire  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  the  dinner  friends  of  the 
governor.  Now,  this  was  a  most  discre- 
ditable proceeding,  even  if  the  fire  practice 
were  necessary,  which  he  denied.  There 
was  also  in  the  petition  charges  of  par- 
tiality towards  some  officers,  and  injustice 
towards  others.  He  might  dwell  on  this 
subject  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
were  many  more  charges  in  the  petition; 
and  he  knew  more  than  he  had  mentioned 
of  the  atrocities,  the  barbarities,  and  the 
abuses,  that  existed  in  the  prison;  but  he 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  justify  an 
inquiry.  There  was  a  precedent  for  such 
a  course  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  in  1823-24.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  stated,  in 
his  speech  lately  to  the  electors  of  the  city 
of  London,  that  the  right  treatment  of 
criminals  was  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 
Now,  an  inquiry  like  this  would  help 
to  solve  this  problem.  Ho  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  would  grant 
an  inquiry  into  this  subject  ;  and  he 
would  undertake  to  prove,  from  persons 
who  had  witnessed  atrocities,  that  every 
charge  lie  had  made  was  true.  He  knew 
that  a  report  had  been  made  at  the  Home 
Office,  since  the  petition  was  presented; 
but  from  whom  did  that  report  proceed  ? 
It  proceeded  from  the  governor  himself, 
and  two  inspectors,  who  were  themselves 
implicated  in  the  charges  which  had 
been  made;  and  he  said  that  any  report 
from  them,  in  answer  to  a  charge  against 
them,  was  a  perfect  mockery.  He  knew 
the  questions  that  had  been  put  to  the 
witnesses;  and  he  was  told  that,  whenever 
a  question  was  put,  the  answer  to  which 
at  all  favoured  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  petition,  that  question  was  not  proaa  \ 
any  further.     In  short,  that  iaveatigat- 


had  been  conducted  in  the  prison  by  tat 
governor  and  the  inspectors,  and  that  re- 
port, coming  from  them,  was  not  to  W 
relied  on.  It  was  a  report  that  only  in- 
tended to  mystify  the  Secretary  of  Stale, 
and  perpetuate  the  abuses  that  prevailed 
in  this  prison.  He  did  hope  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  see  the  importtaet 
of  granting  this  Committee.  He  moved  u 
an  Amendment  that  Mr.  Edward  Baker's 
petition  (presented  June  12),  complaining  of 
certain  abuses  existing  in  the  IfQbsak 
Prison,  he  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
Sir  G.  GREY  hoped  that  before  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Motion,  they  weald 
allow  him  to  state  the  course  that  bed 
been  pursued  in  this  case.  On  the  12th  ef 
June,  his  hon.  Friend  presented  the  peti- 
tion of  Edward  Baker,  containing  sixteen 
charges  against  Captain  Groves,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison,  for  misconduct  in  hif 
office,  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  petition 
had  been  printed  with  the  Votes.  On  the 
16th  of  June,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
directed  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  transmitting  to  1 
the  petition  as  printed,  and  desiring  1 
to  institute  a  full  inquiry  into  its  allega- 
tions. In  obedience  to  that  desire  the  In- 
spectors of  Prisons  had  entered  upon  the 
inquiry.  The  governor  of  the  prison  was  si 
that  time  in  France;  but  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  assist  the  inquiry,  and  a  few  days 
before  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  inspectors  pre- 
sented a  report  to  the  Home  Office,  which 
contained  to  each  of  these  sixteen  charges 
a  distinct  answer,  furnished  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison.  It  contained,  in  ad- 
dition, a  complete  copy  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  inspectors.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  insisted  that  the  inspectors  were  not 
entitled  to  much  consideration,  because 
they  invariably  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  governor.  He  could  not  find 
the  least  allegation  in  the  petition  against 
the  inspectors;  and  he  was  Bare  that  the 
inspectors  stood  too  high  in  public 
tion  to  be  liable  to  such  a  charge,  lie 
over,  their  reports,  which  had  been 
stantly  presented  to  the  House,  as  weO  as 
their  character,  would  save  them  from  the 
imputation  of  being  the  tools  of  the  go- 
vernor. He  was  now  prepared  to  present 
their  report  in  a  complete  form  to  the 
House;  and  it  would  be  for  the  House  to 
consider,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
i^rges,  and  the  answers  to  them  con- 
i''    ^l  in  that  report,  whether  they  had 
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been  rebutted  or  sustained.  To  appoint  a 
Committee  before  the  House  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  report,  would 
be,  he  thought,  at  once  to  condemn  the 
governor  and  the  system.  It  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory,  he  thought,  to  the  House 
to  delay  entering  upon  the  question  of  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  of  Inquiry  until  they 
had  read  the  sixteen  charges  and  the  an- 
swers which  were  given  to  them.  He  did 
not  wish,  therefore,  to  go  into  the  question 
then ;  but  he  must  say  one  word  with  re- 
spect to  the  cases  of  suicide  of  which  his 
lion.  Friend  had  spoken.  If,  out  of  1 1 ,000 
prisoners,  the  convict  population  sentenced 
to  transportation,  and  passed  through  the 
prison  since  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  only  four  suicides  had  taken 
place,  that  he  could  not  regard  as  a  very 
large  proportion.  [Mr.  Duncombe  :  Twelve 
were  cut  down.]  He  could  not  be  prepared 
to  answer  cases  of  which  he  had  not  heard 
before  that  evening.  He  could  not  under- 
take to  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
nor  to  answer  charges  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  no  previous  intimation ; 
however,  he  pledged  himself  to  institute 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  into 
these  cases.  In  the  meantime,  he  must 
say,  that  if  there  were  only  four  suicides 
in  three  years  out  of  11,000  prisoners,  con- 
sidering the  class  from  which  they  came, 
that  was  not  so  largo  a  proportion  as  to 
create  any  great  astonishment.  With  re- 
spect to  the  allegation  in  the  petition  with 
reference  to  the  corporal  punishment  which 
was  said  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  go- 
vernor, the  fact  was  that  the  inspectors,  in 
one  instance,  had  ordered  one  hundred 
lashes.  That  was  their  sentence.  In  car- 
rying it  into  execution,  the  governor  had 
mitigated  that  sentence  by  thirty  lashes. 
His  lion.  Friend,  however,  had  alleged  that 
the  Governor  had  exceeded  his  power,  and 
had  punished  one  of  the  prisoners  illegally 
by  using  an  improper  instrument.  This 
should  be  inquired  into.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  also  said  that  the  governor  had  had 
recourse  to  these  means  of  gratifying  some 
private  feelings  of  his  own.  That,  if  it 
were  true,  would  be  perfectly  unjustifiable, 
and  the  allegation  should  certainly  be  in- 
vestigated fully.  He  begged  to  observe, 
however,  that  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  this  charge  was  from  the  lips  of  his 
hon.  Friend  just  now.  That  allegation  was 
not  in  the  petition.  He  was  prepared, 
however,  to  say  that  a  full  inquiry  should 
take  place  without  delay,  into  that  as  well 
as  the  other  allegations,  and  lie  was  now 


prepared  to  lay  on  the  Table  the  Report  of 
the  Inspectors.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  ;  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  consent  to  pause  till  they 
had  read  the  Report,  and  could  judge  for 
themselves,  before  they  appointed  this 
Committee. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  was  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  if  the  Report  had  been  three 
weeks  in  the  Home-office,  that  it  had  not 
been  brought  forward  before  this  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  allegations  in  Edward  Baker's 
petition.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  quite  fair ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  his  hon.  Friend  should  not  press  his 
Motion  at  present.  If  the  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  had  been  in  their  hands  before 
this  matter  came  on,  it  might  have  saved 
his  hon.  Friend  the  trouble  of  making  his 
present  Motion.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  say  he  thought  they  ought  not  to 
shut  the  door  against  inquiries  such  as 
these.  Take  the  case  of  the  Andovcr 
Union  for  instance.  No  man  could  have 
dreamed,  before  that  inquiry  was  instituted, 
of  the  existence  of  such  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties as  were  made  known  by  it.  He  had 
hitherto  supported  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion ;  and  he  was  mortified,  he  was  disap- 
pointed at  what  he  had  heard,  and  there- 
fore he  should  be  suspicious  when  he  heard 
of  inquiries  being  denied.  In  this  case  he 
could  not  think  that  Baker  could  be  blamed 
for  complaining.  That  part  of  the  charge 
which  related  to  the  whip — the  charge, 
namely,  of  using  an  instrument  that  was 
not  allowed  by  the  regulations  of  the  pri- 
son, was  alone,  in  his  opinion,  a  proper 
subject  of  charge  and  of  investigation;  and 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  true,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Duncombe)  would  not  re- 
mit his  exertions  to  obtain  a  complete  in- 
vestigation by  a  Committee.  Conduct  such 
as  that  in  the  governor  of  a  prison  was  a 
sufficient  reason,  he  considered,  to  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  any 
Government.  He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  take  the  Report  and  consider  it,  and 
if  it  were  not  satisfactory,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
should  be  happy  to  support  him  in  moving 
for  a  Committee. 

Captain  PECHELL  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Duncombe),  who  usually  took 
the  advice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, would  hesitate  before  he  took  it  on 
that  occasion.  With  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Hume),  he  considered,  that  hut  for  the 
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Andorer  inquiry  the  public  would  nerer 
have  known  of  the  atrocities  that  were 
practised  under  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers at  Somerset  House,  who,  he  had  little 
doubt,  would  very  soon  have  to  vacate  their 
lodgings  in  that  building.  What  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  .Grey)  had  said 
showed  that  some  very  great  reform  ought 
to  take  place  in  this  prison.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  pressed  his  Motion,  he  would  sup- 
port him. 

Mr.  SPOOXER  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  press  the  Motion.  He 
admitted  that  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion ought  to  be  inquired  into ;  but  what 
more  could  be  done  in  the  first  instance 
than  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  had  proposed  ?  A  few  days' 
delay  could  do  no  harm;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Motion  would  have  much  more 
weight  after  the  hon.  Member  had  read  the 
Report. 

Mr.  AGLIOXBY  thought  that,  at  that 
late  period  of  the  Session,  there  would  be 
little  enough  time  for  going  into  the  inves- 
tigation before  the  Committee.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  vote  for  an  inquiry,  if  an  in- 
quiry were  thought  necessary.  The  dis- 
cussion of  that  evening  would  be  known  to 
all  the  world.  The  charges  made  impli- 
cated the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  in 
some  degree  the  inspectors  ;  and  he  said 
that  for  their  sakes  the  House  ought  to 
proceed  with  the  inquiry  immediately. 
Taking  the  case  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  G.  Grey)  stated  it,  that  the  an- 
swers contained  in  the  Report  amounted  to 
a  total  denial  of  the  charges  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
would  not  satisfy  the  House  or  the  public. 

Sir  G.  GREY  explained,  that  he  had 
not  stated  that  a  denial  had  been  given  to 
these  charges,  lie  had  only  said  that  to 
each  of  the  sixteen  charges  a  distinct 
answer  and  explanation  was  given.  He 
had  Abstained  from  offering  any  opinion  of 
his  own  on  the  matter. 

Sir  R.  II.  IXC  LIS  thought  the  House 
was  not  in  a  condition  at  present  to  decide 
whether  or  not  there  should  he  a  Commit- 
tee, and  he  should  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  B.  E SCOTT  could  not  see  why  a 
Committee  should  not  be  granted.  All 
wen*  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
quiry. The  only  question  was,  what  should 
be  inquired  into?     He  hoped  "i  in- 

quiry would  he  granted  no* 

Mr.  CIIKISTIK   said, 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  f» 
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pressed  to  *  division,  he  should  vole  fv 
it  without  hesitation.  He  hoped  tint  a 
Committee  would  be  granted,  and  the  Bo- 
port  referred  to  them. 

The  House  divided,  on  the  Qwtiw, 
that  the  words  proposed  to  he  left  otf, 
stand  part  of  the  question: — Ajes  N; 
Xoes  10:  Majority  46. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Benett,  J. 
Bonnet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bouvene,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowles,  A  dm. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Buller,  C. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  II. 
Cockburn,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Viact. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gill,  T. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
llastie,  A. 


Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Heneage,  £. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhonse,  rt.  boa.  Sir  J. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jerria,  J. 
KemUev  H. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langstou,  J.  H. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Macaulay,  rt.  boa.  T.  B. 
M'Clintock,  W. 
Martin,  C.W. 
Moflbt,G. 
O'ConorDon 
Parker,  J. 
Pigot,  rt.  boa.  D. 
Puiey.P. 
Scropc,  G.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  1C. 
Spooner,  R. 
Thornely,  TV! 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 


Tufhell,  II. 
Gibson,  M. 


Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Ewart,  W. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Hume,  .1. 
Morris,  D. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Pechell.  Capt. 
Tancred,  H.  H 
Wawn,  J.  T. 


Duncombe,  T. 
Escott,  B. 
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j  u:o>  l«etween  the  librarian  an  J  others. 
II.-  lo^jed  to  say  that  this  was  not  his 
i-'.>:r.i-ss  at  present,  although  he  thought 
::  j  question  which  formed  part  of  the 
T..aLago:u».-nt  ••!*  the  institution,  aud  might 
very  properly  bo  noticed.  What  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  at 
present  was.  the  fact  of  the  enormous  sum 
i  if  4.\000f.  being  voted  annually  for  this 
institution  without  any  control  on  the  part 
of  the  House  over  its  expenditure.  That 
wai>  altogether  in  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble trustees.  Those  trustees  consisted  of 
throe  classes,  namely,  of  high  official  men, 
of  persons  connected  with  families  who 
had  contributed  to  the  Museum,  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  elected  persons.  (The 
lion.  Member  read  a  list  of  the  trustees.) 
2s  ow,  these  were  all  names  of  very  good 
men;  but  the  question  was,  did  they  at- 
tend to  the  duties  which  were  required  of 
them?  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  experience 
enough  of  public  business  to  know  that 
where  there  was  a  largo  committee — some 
members  attending  one  day  and  some  an- 
other— no  member,  perhaps,  attending 
two  days  in  succession,  and  no  subject 
coming  before  the  same  party  twice — the 
result  was,  that  the  business  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who,  under  the 
colour  of  great  and  responsible  names,  did 
as  they  pleased.  In  lS.'tti,  a  Committee 
of  that  House  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  responsible  board;  but  up  to  this 
hour  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  that 
recommendation.  It  was  quite  true  that 
prompt,  attention  had  been  paid  to  an- 
other recommendation  of  that  (1ommi(tee, 
namely,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  connected  with  the  Museum;  but 
he  had  yet  to  learn  that  any  other  rccutii- 
mendation  had  been  attended  to.  It  did 
appear  to  him,  as  a  protector  of  the  public 
money,  that  the  House  was  not  acting 
right  in  allowing  this  system  to  continue. 
The  right  hon.  l'aronet  the  Secretary  of 
Stntc  for  the  Home  Pcpnrtfnctit,  on  a  for 
mer  uceimioii,  Mpeakitig  of  thu  Kcelopuinti 
cal  ('ommissiniierM,  had  H<at#a#  flint  in  bin 
opinion  a  change  oujrht  to  take  place 
that  a  hoard  coriHiitinjr  of  *o  many  indi 
vidua!*,  nrtiiijr  without,  any  cheek  or  con 
tod,  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  continue* 
1  tint  right  hou  Ihiiouet  hail  n poured 
Metuhr-r  who  loouejit  fur  wind  tln« 
tt  he  would  iitlend  to  mihjoft  mi 
t.      II'*   wm'i    «miv   thai    lifiht 
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oeeasion.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
public  expected  the  appointment  of  an 
efficient  and  responsible  body  of  trustee*. 
The  Committee  of  1841  unanimously  re- 
commended certain  alterations  ;  but.  ex- 
cept one  relating  to  a  cheap  catalogue,  they 
had  not  been  attended  to.  One  suggestion 
was,  to  abolish  the  regulation  which  ex- 
cluded children  under  eight  years  of  ago 
from  visiting  the  Museum  in  charge  of 
their  parents  or  others.  This  was  alto- 
gether disregarded.  Another  was,  to  do 
away  with  the  regulation  which  allowed 
the  Museum  to  be  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  to  private  parties  only,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  general  public.  This  was 
also  disregarded.  Why  should  there  be 
private  days  in  any  public  institution  i 
Considering  that  the  public  servants  at- 
tended on  these  favoured  individuals,  ho 
thought  it  was  high  time  there  should  bo 
some  change  in  this  respect.  Then  thoro 
was  another  grievance  which,  in  common 
humanity  and  decency,  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  removed.  There  wns  no  conve- 
nience of  any  description  throughout  tho 
whole  building  for  the  public  accommoda- 
tion, aud  that  in  a  place  which,  in  tho 
course  of  one  day,  was  visited  by  no  fewer 
than  .'117,000  people.  It  was  most  discre- 
ditable and  disgraceful  that  such  a  waul 
should  remain  uuMipnlicd.  A  question  was 
at  one  time  raised  whether  artisans  would 
attend  if  the  Museum  were  kept  open  after 
five  o'clock.  Hut  it  had  been  found  that 
after  that  hour  not  more  than  fifteen  per- 
sons, on  an  average,  vUited  the  Museum. 
From  the  Ut  of  May  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember hint,  there  were  not  more  than 
seven  visitors  from  five  to  si\  o'clock,  and 
the  number  was  the  name  from  six  to  seven 
o'clock.  Yet  sixty  persons  connected  with 
the  eHtahlinhiuent  were  required  to  bo  in 
attendance,  though  the  number  of  visitors 
at  that  period  of  the  day  was  no  scanty. 
Artisans  would  have  leisure  to  visit  tho 
institution,  if  it  wore  kept  open  on  Sundays 
mid  on  every  day  of  the  week,  Whenever 
tin*  gin  shop  opened,  he  would  open  tho 
Htitifdi  Museum,  and  ho  ventured  to  say 
he  should  succeed  in  drawing  from  thu 
jrinflhop  a  very  largo  proportion  of  it*  vi- 
sitors. Hy  giving  admission  to  tho  Muhomii 
no  Sunday*,  tho  trustees  would  adopt  a 
course  in  every  respect  subservient  to  mo- 
lality and  jtond  order.  If  tho  Museum 
were  closed  between  five  and  seven  o'clock 
1I111  injr  the  week  in  tho  summer  season, 
ho  ventured  to  say  thai  tho  officers  of 
tho  establishment  would  bo  most  happy 
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ai*I  £»T-^rf  acH  ^,53  »L>  fc»d  U>ea  £f- 
t«^  years  el  tie  e*a.y"*b-ieEi  ftad 
that  tLtT  Lid  Terr  Etd*  ehaaee  of  nsrz. 
Ma&y  of  tio%*  waploT^ji  there 
vert  recerTbi*  lew  saZarS&s  than  a 
&«:  laVjtrer.  5o  man  o^zti  w>  be  b  the 
uattszLrxi  vhk-zrt  an  alk/waaee  Fzficient 
to  iarsre  the  eoz&sa&ee  of  Li*  services, 
aul  w::L«c  a  pro*j«<rt  of  promotion.  At 
all  e^est*,  tLe  o&n  should  be  pot  upon 
the  same  footing  with,  the.  officers  of  the 
5atioLal  Gallery.  Under  all  the  eireum- 
tta&ee*,  he  was  against  rating  more  money 
to  the  British  Museum  ;  and  next  rear  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  more  for  a  Com- 
bjittee  *A  Inquiry.  He  thought  he  should 
then  be  able  to  show  that  great  improve- 
ment* might  be  made,  &o  as  to  secure  ad- 
vantages to  the  public  which  they  did  not 
now  derive  from  the  institution.  The 
number  of  visitors  had  greatly  increased. 
Their  numbers  were  threefold  greater  than 
six  or  eight  years  ago.  He  recollected  I 
when  only  seventy-five  people  were  allowed 
to  visit  the  Museum  in  the  course  of  one 
Any.  Mr.  George  Rose,  afterwards  Sir 
George  Hose,  then  stated  that  the  number 
could  not  bo  increased,  and  that  no  more 
than  five  should  be  admitted  at  onetime. 
There  were  now  sometimes  32,000  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Lord  Stanley,  formerly 
opposed  to  unlimited  admissions,  had  since 
declared  that  damage  had  not  been  done  to 
the  value  of  a  hi  x  pence  in  consequence  of 
the  change  ;  and  Sir  II.  Ellis,  who  was 
also  opposed  to  the  measure,  had  stated 
that  events  had  proved  his  fears  to  be  ut- 
terly groundless.  The  poorer  the  men 
who  visited  the  institution,  the  more  grate- 
ful were  thev  for  admission,  and  the  better 
did  they  behave.  It  was  a  kind  of  half 
gentlemen — those  who  had  not  prudence 
enough  to  conduct  themselves  with  discre- 
tion when  possessed  of  sorno  wealth,  that 
took  upon  themselves  to  tr***  """""Whoth 
the   attendants  and  collect  -* 

her     of    visitors,     which 
217,000,  went  cm  incrcaaL 
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and  in    1845, 
m  the  las*  of 
las  thmb  any  of  them 
The  rasher  of  artists, 
try,  to  4JS56  less 
eedii..  years.     Taking  Ac  i 
admrraed — artists,    readers,  sal 
visitors,   no  fewer  than  760,261 
passed  through  die  Ma 
of  twdre  months  ;  and,  1 
pease  of  the  establishment  fori 
47,*50f.,  the  coat  to  thepohBej 
thirteen  or  fourteen 
greater  facilities  were  i 
of  visitors  might  be  very  largely  i 
He  did  not  grudgethe  moner  ( 
the  institution,   bat   he  objected 
mode  of  management ;    and  lie  < 
upon  the  consideration  of  die  boo.  ] 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  and  the  other  1 
the    suggestions    which    had 
thrown  oat,  and  which,  if  they  1 
to  adopt  them,  would,  he  believed, 
tended  with  preat  public  advantage. 

Mr.  EWART  thought  H  weald  be  af 
great  advantage  if  increased  rcapoaaibffity 
were  introduced  into  the  managemcBt  af 
the  Museum,  whether  by  adding  other  eS- 
cient  persons  or  otherwise.  He  wmbiuyi 
to  see  that  the  visits  of  the  public  to  matt- 
tutions  such  as  the  British  Ma 
well  as  to  Hampton-court  i 
tions,  increased  every  year.  Bet  he  wiifc 
ed  to  address  hit  obaervatkma.  not  to  Ae 
general  oundnci  a  KmhlImI  k  "* 
particular  def**"^^*  of  the  library, 
strong  confer 
lations  obv 
this  countr 
In  that  of  *■ 
system  ei 
ailmission  ■ . 
He  found  u 
the  libranat 
persons  unltL- 
commeTnliitioL 
official  situatto- 
no  r»thor  counw 

squired.     He  «.- 
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there  should  be  only  one  library  open  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  public.  In  Faris 
there  were  five;  and  other  large  continental 
t<»wn>.  such  as  Dresden,  were  also  well 
supplied.  If  Government  would  establish 
libraries  in  the  various  district?,  Westmin- 
ster, Marylebono,  Finilico,  and  others, 
such  a  measure  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public. 

^ir  R.  II.  INGLIS  remarked,  that  the 
great  evil,  according  to  the  hon.  Member 
fi»r  Montrose,  was  the  absence  of  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
in>titution.  Now  it  rested  with  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  time  being  to  consider 
the  E>timates.  and  to  decide  upon  all  re- 
commendations made  by  the  trustees;  in 
every  instance  the  responsibility  remained 
with  the  Treasury.  His  hon.  Friend  said. 
the  Museum  was  only  open  on  three  days 
of  the  week;  but  he  contended,  that  it  was 
open  on  five  days,  for  his  hon.  Friend  could 
in  it  say  that  the  artists,  and  others  who 
visited  the  institution  for  various  objects, 
were  not  a  portion  of  the  public.  So  far 
from  the  regulation  with  respect  to  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  being  objectionable, 
he  contended  that  it  was  desirable,  for  the 
interests  of  the  public,  that  artists  should 
have  facilities  for  attending  the  Museum 
on  those  days.  With  respect  to  the  nge 
of  visitors  admitted,  there  must  be  some 
limit.  His  hon.  Friend  who  spike  last 
had  said  there  was  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  library;  but  he 
thought  it  evident,  from  the  list  of  persons 
with  whom  was  deposited  the  privilege  of 
granting  recommendations  to  applicants, 
that  sufficient  facilities  in  this  respect  ex- 
isted. He  thought  he  might  apply  to  the 
British  Museum  the  remarks  which  Charles 
II.  had  made  upon  the  climate  of  England 
— that  there  were  mom  days  in  the  year, 
and  more  hours  in  the  day,  during  which  a 
man  could  be  in  the  open  air  than  in  any 
other  country.  So  the  British  Museum 
was  upon  for  more  days  in  the  year,  and 
more  hours  in  the  day,  he  believed,  than 
any  similar  institution  of  equal  magnitude 
in  a  foreign  country.  Could  his  hon. 
Friend  find  that  any  such  number  as 
64.0(H)  persons  in  one  year  had  been  nd- 
■ntted  into  any  of  tin*  foreign  libraries  to 
'•'h  he  alluded  ?  Ho  l>olievcd.  that  no 
in  Faris  ever  knew  a  fourth  of  the 
\  The  visitors  to  the  Mu->eiint  had 
'  thirty  to  one  since  1*20;  then' 
'  three  times  as  many  as  six  or 
go.  A  shorter  interval  ehipaed, 
^  the  production  of  books  re- 


quired by  readers  in  the  library  than  was 
known  in  any  other  library  of  Europe. 
With  respect  to  the  facility  of  entering  the 
British  Museum,  as  compared  with  foreign 
institutions,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  public  institutions  of  the  Continent 
there  was  a  police  most  vigilant  and  rigo- 
rous, whilst  in  the  British  Museum  there 
was  none,  at  least  of  a  secret  character. 
The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

NAVY  KSTIMATES. 
Mr.  II.  G.  WAUD  said,  that  as  no 
statement  with  respect  to  the  Navy  K Mi- 
ma tes  had  been  made,  he  tniMcd  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  he  made 
a  short  explanation  of  the  different  Elites; 
and  he  must,  injustice  to  the  lion.  Gentle- 
man whom  he  had  succeeded  i  Mr. Com ), say, 
that  if  it  had  not  l>een  for  hi>  kind  and  li- 
beral assistance,  he  should  not  have  been 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  sub- 
ject.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  remind 
the  House  of  the  precise  state  of  the  vote* 
already  taken;  the  first  vote  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  had  passed,  and  the  numltcr 
had  been  taken  at  -10,000;  for  the  wages 
of  these  men  000,000/.  had  been  voted; 
and  there  had  been  three  separate  vote* 
on  account  of  other  votes;  •100,000/.  (voto 
3)  for  victualling,  1,200,000/.  (vote  11) 
for  naval  stores,  and  400,000/.  (vote  12) 
for  new  works;  and  on  Monday  last,  the 
House  had  completed  the  second  vote  by 
voting  304,7-0/.  to  furnish  the  sum  ne- 
cessarv  for  the  charge  of  seamen,  and 
705.44S/.  (vote  15)  for  the  half-pay.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  votes  for  the  year  waa 
6,007,4-14/.:  and,  deducting  the  reserved 
credit  of  100.401/..  the  gross  sum  required 
would  be  7,470,053/.  As  he  had  already 
stated,  the  whole  number  of  men  voted  was 
40,000;  of  these  27, 500  were  seamen,  for 
the  fleet,  surveying  vessels,  troop-ships, 
and  yachts,  2,000  boys,  5,500  marines 
afloat,  and  5,000  marines  n shore.  Tho 
total  wag«\s  required  were  1 ,32^,053/. ;  but 
after  deducting  the  estimated  credit  of 
33,333/.,  the  total  sum  required  for  tho 
credit  of  the  year  would  Imj  1,204,7201. 
There  was  on  this  vote  an  apparent  increnso 
of  5,177/.;  but  in  fact  the  gross  voto  waa 
the  same  as  last  year;  but  tho  reserved 
credit  being  less,  the  total  sum  required 
was  larger  by  the  difference.  On  the  »c- 
cond  vote,  fur  the  virtual s  of  seamen  and 
marines  there  was  an  increase  of  34,503/. 
rallied  almost  entirely  by  the  rise  in  tho 
prieo  of  pro vi  *innst  which  accounted  for 
33,813/.  out  of  the  34,0001.  In  tho  3rd 
3  A  2 
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vote,  for  the  Admiralty-office,  the  vote  was 
the  same  within  6222.,  and  that  difference 
was  caused  by  the  change  in  the  salaries 
of  the  clerks,  which  rose  with  the  time  of 
service,  and  by  some  increase  in  the  estab- 
lishment; but  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
13th  vote  by  reduction  of  the  list  of  tempo- 
rary clerks.     To  the  next  vote  (4)  he  ven- 
tured to  call    the  particular  attention  of 
the  House.     It  was  the  vote  for  the  Gene- 
ral Register  and  Record  Office  for  Seamen, 
which  was  very  ably  managed  under  Lieu- 
tenant Brown,  at  the  Custom-house,  and 
in  which  there  was  a  decrease  of  2,5002. 
in  the  amount  for  postages,  for  which  too 
largo  a  sum  was  taken  last  year.     It  was 
an  Act  which  was  very  good  so  far  as  he 
had  power  of  judging,  and  was  working 
very   well.      Up  to   the   30th    of   June, 
236,105  register  tickets  had  been  issued. 
Of  these,   16,840  had  been  returned  in 
cases  of  death  and  desertion  ;  so  that  the 
number  of  tickets  actually  in  the  possession 
of  the  men  was  219,266.     He  was  told 
that  the  Act  had  proved  a  great  check 
upon  desertion  from  the  merchant  service ; 
and  he  looked  forward  to  a  probable  in- 
crease to  250,000  registered   seamen  in 
the  merchant  service.     The  Act  had  been 
particularly  good  as  it  affected  apprentices. 
There  had  been  22,000  tickets  attached  to 
indentures  since  the  1st  of  January,  1845  ; 
and  the  total  number  of  registered  appren- 
tices in   merchant   services  was   25,000. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  some  defects  in  the 
Act ;    there   was    perhaps    too  much   of 
mulct  and  penalty,  and  too  little  of  induce- 
ment to  merit,  and  too  little  of  permanent 
interest :    but  he  looked  upon  it  as  the 
nucleus  of  much  that  was  most  valuable. 
It  was  a  link  between  the  mercantile  and 
the    Royal    navy,   and  it  would    be   the 
source  and  origin  from  which  they  might 
at  a  trifling  expense  draw  in  time  of  need, 
and  with  proper   organization,   the   most 
powerful  naval  reserve.     They  would  have 
at  hand  trained  sailors  always  ready  for 
the  advanced  ships,  and,  with  proper  clas- 
sification and  fit  inducements  for  the  men 
to  enter  the  Royal  navy  in  the  event  of 
war,  they  would  find  in  this  Act  what  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  substitute  for  the 
practice  uf  impressment,  useful  and  neces- 
sary, perhaps  for  the  Crown,  but  always 
uncertain   and  inconvenient,  and  was  fre- 
quently attended  with  circumstances  which 
were   painful    ami   injurious.      This    Act, 
however,  gave  an  organization  which  they 
oMirht    to    encourage.      If  they  looked  to 
France,  they  found  that  every  mnu  in  the 


merchant  service  had  passed  through  the 
Royal  marine  ;  they  were  all  more  or  less 
practised  men,  and  on  the  first  emergency 
that  might  occur  they  were  all  available. 
He  might  say,  without  pledging  the  pro- 
sent  Board  of  Admiralty,  bat  speaking 
only  his  opinions,  that  no  subject  was 
likely  to  occupy  so  much  of  their  attention 
during  the  recess  ;  and  if  he  should  have 
the  honour  of  making  a  statement  next 
year,  he  hoped  he  should  prove  there  was 
none  to  which  he  had  turned  his  attention 
with  so  much  good  ;  certainly  there  was 
none  which  would  be  so  satisfactory  te> 
himself.  The  subject  was  a  large  one, 
for  the  whole  connexion  between  the  two 
services  ought  to  be  reviewed,  and  if  there 
were  just  causes  of  complaint,  they  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  kindly  spirit.  The 
subject  of  "  Merchant  Seaman 'a  Fund" 
had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Board* 
and  they  had  been  urged  to  introdnae  the 
Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  when 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  hot,  on 
the  whole,  they  had  thought  it  better  not 
to  revive  a  Bill  which  was  confessedly  only 
a  temporary  expedient,  but  to  consider  the 
question  carefully  during  the  recess,  and 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  whole  next  Session. 
The  5th  vote  was  for  the  scientific  branch  ( 
and  of  that  he  need  say  nothing,  as  this 
important  service  was  fully  appreciated  in 
that  House,  except  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  4702.  In  the  6th  vote,  for  es- 
tablishments at  home,  at  Deptford,  Wool- 
wich, Chatham,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Deal,  and  Yarmouth,  for  pack* 
ets,  and  for  the  victualling  establishments, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  1 , 1 1 52.  In  the  7th 
vote,  for  the  staff  of  the  dockyards  abroad* 
the  total  amount  required  for  those  ( 
lishments  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ' 
23,0022.,  and  in  this  there  was  an  " 


of  9451.,  in  consequence  of  works  going 
at  Malta,  which  were  absolutely  indispen 
blc  for  the  service.  The  8th  vote 
a  large  one  ;  it  was  for  the  wages  of  the 
artificers  in  the  establishments  at  home. 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  61,7971. 
The  whole  amount  required  this  year  was 
752,4272.,  whilst  the  amount  last  year 
was  only  690,6302.  This  increase 
caused  partly  by  increased  repairs 
works,  and  partly  by  substitution  af  tree 
for  convict  labour  in  the 
yards.  There  were  only  f 
employed  in  the  pre*  luar,  \ 
Woolwich  and  500  s*  tg 
of  2,570,  i 
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yards  was  upwards  of  28,000?.  Vote  9 
was  for  wages  paid  in  establishments 
abroad,  and  this  showed  an  increase  of 
1,725 J.  Vote  10  was  for  naval  stores, 
and  for  the  building,  repairing,  and  outfit 
of  the  fleet ;  it  exhibited  an  increase  of 
1,694,152*.,  of  which  437,285*.  had  been 
entirely  caused  by  the  increased  activity  of 
the  different  establishments  towards  the 
middle  and  close  of  last  year.  The  items 
were — for  the  additional  purchase  of  tim- 
ber, 199,899*. ;  coals,  19,974*. ;  steam 
machinery,  170,000*.  ;  and  for  steam 
guard-ships,  18,000*.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  this  increase  had  been  made  be- 
fore it  was  called  for,  or  without  a  fair  ne- 
cessity which  could  not  in  prudence  be  dis- 
regarded. Vote  11  was  for  new  works, 
improvements,  and  repairs ;  there  was  a 
net  increase  on  this  vote  of  40,464*.  The 
principal  works  were  the  substitution  of 
iron  roofs  over  the  building  slips  in  the 
dockyards  for  those  of  wood  and  tarred 
paper,  which  he  thought  were  kind  of  pre- 
miums on  fire  in  their  great  naval  estab- 
lishments ;  the  improvement  was  going 
on,  wherever  repairs  were  required  iron 
roofs  were  substituted  ;  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  old  and  stupid 
system  of  covering  these  buildings  with  tar 
and  paper,  a  single  spark  falling  on  which 
might  have  cost  the  country  1,000,000*. 
for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  economy  of 
10,000*.  156,500*.  was  for  building  steam 
basins  at  Devonport  and  Portsmouth. 
They  had  been  built  on  a  very  large 
scale  ;  but  considering  the  preparations 
going  on  elsewhere,  and  the  formidable  or- 
ganization of  steamers  and  steam  machi- 
nery on  the  French  coast,  it  was  im- 
possible for  England,  with  any  regard 
to  its  own  credit  and  safety,  to  remain 
behindhand.  These  works  were  being  car- 
ried on  with  all  economy,  but  also  with  the 
utmost  activity;  a  similar  work  was  in 
course  of  construction  at  Malta,  where  it 
was  much  wanted;  the  docks  there  had 
been  enlarged,  and  would  now  hold 
steamers  of  72  feet  beam.  Vote  12  was 
for  medicines  and  medical  stores,  on  which 
tbere  was  an  increase  of  1,515*.  Vote  13 
was  for  pilotage,  distressed  seamen,  tem- 
porary clerks,  and  the  purchase  of  land, 
being  one  of  the  votes  on  which  there  was 
a  decrease  ;  that  decrease  was  47,382*. 
Vote  14  was  for  half-pay  to  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marines;  15  and  16  for  pensions 
for  good  service,  Greenwich  Hospital,  civil 
pensions,  superannuations,  &c.;  on  these 
rotes  also  there  was  a  decrease.    Vote  17 


was  for  Freight  on  account  of  the  Army 
and  Ordnance  Departments,  on  which  there 
was  an  increase  of  35,221*.;  this  was  a 
charge  which  came  under  the  Admiralty, 
but  the  Board  had  no  control  over  it;  it 
comprised  the  passages  of  troops  and  the 
freight  of  stores  sent  by  sea  for  the  service 
of  the  country.  Vote  18  was  a  similar 
charge  for  the  Home  Department,  92,8591. 
for  the  transport  of  convicts,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,186*.  on  the  previous  year; 
5,065  convicts  had  been  sent  to  Hobart 
Town  and  Norfolk  Island,  and  400  to  Ber- 
muda. The  increase  on  the  vote  would 
have  been  greater  but  for  a  reduction  in 
the  freight  of  from  4*.  13*.  Bd.  to  3*.  17*. 
let.,  on  which  the  present  Estimate  was 
based.  Tbere  had  been  in  the  present 
year  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  convicts,  to  the  number  of  10,183, 
caused  by  an  alteration  in  the  dockyard 
system,  from  those  establishments.  There 
only  remained  the  vote  for  the  Packet  De- 
partment, 544,587*.  This  included  all 
the  contracts  for  steam  mails  to  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  extending  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  Pacific,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong;  it  was  a 
charge  thrown  on  the  Admiralty,  but  they 
had  but  little  control  over  it;  there  was  a 
net  decrease  on  it  of  187*.  He  had  now 
gone  shortly,  but  as  clearly  as  he  could, 
over  the  chief  items  of  the  Naval  Estimates 
of  the  year;  he  felt  they  were  very  large; 
he  knew  that  an  expenditure  of  7,500,000*. 
was  one  over  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  a  right  to  exercise  a  strict  scrutiny  as 
to  details.  He  would  only  remind  the 
House  that  for  what  was  of  the  past,  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  was  not  re- 
sponsible; he  saw  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
Estimates,  but  they  had  been  handed  over 
to  them  by  their  predecessors,  and  they 
had  taken  them  as  they  were  left.  And 
for  the  future  he  was  bound  to  say  he1 
should  not  feel  justified  in  holding  out  any 
false  hopes;  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
great  reduction  in  these  Estimates  was 
probable  or  possible,  so  long  as  the  naval 
establishments  of  other  countries  continued 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent placed.  He  thought  it  both  unfit  and 
unsafe,  he  believed  it  would  be  dishonour- 
able, for  England  again  to  run  the  risks  she 
had  twice  done  during  the  last  Hre  years, 
from  an  unwillingness  to  increase  their 
naval  establishment.  He  believed  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  man 
who  had  held  such  a  post  as  the  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  C.  Napier),  that  there  were 
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periods  when  any  sudden  rupture,  dither 
hero  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
would  hare  found  them  unprepared.     He 
believed  the  maritime  superiority  of  Eng- 
land was  as  great  and  decided  as  ever — > 
that  the  heart,  and  spirit,  and  means  of  the 
country  were  as  good  as  ever  they  were; 
but  they  had  distinct  evidence  that,  from  a 
natural  unwillingness  to  create  alarm,  these 
means  had  not  been  concentrated;  they 
wero  not  available  on  the  instant  in  the 
event  of  sudden  attack,  and  the  country 
had  been  left  vulnerable  on  some  important 
points.     Up  to  the  present  moment  Wool- 
wich  was  the  only  steam  factory  they  pos- 
sessed of  any  size.     The  basins  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth  were  not  yet  finished; 
and,  if  finished,  they  were  not  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence.      The  advanced  ships 
presented  a  formidable  list;  but  the   ar- 
rangement of  manning  them  were  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory.     In   case  of  a 
sudden  emergency,  ho  confessed  he  should 
be  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  impressment  alone.     It  was  a  re- 
source not  to  be  trusted  to  to  man  such  a 
navy;  and  to  oppose  untrained  men,  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  gunnery,  to  train- 
ed and  practised  crews,  at  the  first  out- 
break of  any  maritime  contest,  would  bo 
imprudent  and  unsafe.     He  would  rather 
seek  to  recall  and  collect  together,  by  pro- 
per regulations,  those  elements  of  strength 
now  scattered  over  the  globe.     By  their 
own  fault  they  wore  so  scattered;  and  it 
was  in  their  power  to  recall  them,  by  de- 
vising a  better  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
gallant  men  upon  whom  tho  country  must 
rely  for  its  safety.     His  own  opinion  was 
worth  nothing;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experienced  officers  a  great  deal  might  be 
done   by  kind  treatment  of  the  seamen, 
proper  training  of  boys  in  the  service,  and 
altering  the  foolish  practice  of  discharging 
a  whole  ship's  company  tho  moment  she 
was  paid  off.    Why  should  a  practice  which 
would  bo  utterly  destructive  of  the  disci- 
pline of  a  regiment  be  applied  to  a  ship  ? 
Why  not   endeavour    to  make   tho  men 
anxious  to  remain  in  tho  service,  and  give 
them  tho  means  of  remaining  in  it,  instead 
of  turning  them  adrift  to  bo  plundered  of 
their  honest  earnings,  and  compelled  to 
transfer  their  services  to  other  Powers  ? 
lie  should  wish  to  seethe  men  with  a  per- 
manent interest  in  tho  service  of  the  Cv 
lit*  looked  forward  to  its  being  tho 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  p 
by  tho  experience  of  its  predecessoi 
Kunuc,  complete,  and  systematise  th. 
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defensive  arrangements  now  in 
Without  entertaining  any  hostile 
gressive  views,  being  as  anxious  an  aaj 
man  that  tho  peace  of  the  world  should  he 
preserved,  he  would  still  express  him. fir* 
belief  that  the  greatest  security  for  peace 
was  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions that,  as  far  as  England  was  conoem- 
ed,  that  peace  could  not  be  broken  bj  than 
with  impunity.  That  conviction  would  de- 
pend  on  the  proper  organisation  of  thane  re- 
sources, in  ships  and  men,  which  rmttcd 
in  every  direction  around  them;  end  which, 
properly  applied,  would  always  make  Eng- 
land the  first  maritime  power  in  the  world. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  i 
that  245,143/.  be  granted  for  wagon 
victuals  of  seamen. 

Sir  G.  NAPIER  admitted  thai  he 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  i  m 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  had  shown  a  dag 
of  information  which  was  exceedingly  < 
ditablo  to  him,  and  which  it 
not  a  little  surprising  to  find  in  one  whe 
had  been  for  so  short  a  time  in  tho  depart- 
ment with  which  he  was  at  present  con- 
nected. He  was  really  at  a  loss  to  think 
how  the  hon.  Gentleman  managed  to  have 
concentrated  such  a  mass  of  infoTmalni 
within  so  brief  a  period.  He  had  arranged 
it,  too,  in  a  systematic  and  perspicooiM 
manner;  and  he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  could  with 
truth  affirm  that  a  clearer  elucidation  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  navy  he  had  ever 
heard.  He  concurred  unreservedly  in  al- 
most every  proposition  that  had  fallen  front 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  particularly  ap- 
proved of  what  he  had  said  respecting  the 
mode  of  manning  the  navy.  He  was  else 
completely  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
hon.  Member  as  to  its  being  ex 
improper,  and,  indeed, 
honourable  to  this  cou 
establishment  should  < 
dition  that  in  the  eve1* 
gency  we  should  be 
tage.  Every  thing 
ready  at  a  moment 
might  never  be  taL 
trusted  that  the  new 
would  look  vigilantly  \ 
their  duties,  and  cbspL 
ability  than  their  prodee 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  \ 
"  "1  that  only  ono  had  & 
» to  be  p       nt 
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1841  it  was  the  opinion  of  him  (Sir  C.  Na- 
pier), and  of  several  other  naval  officers, 
whose  opinions  might  he  supposed  to  he  of 
some  value,  that  the  navy  was  vory  im- 
perfectly manned.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  then  came  into  power,  admitted  that 
he  was  of  tho  same  opinion,  and  accord- 
ingly introduced  a  scale  on  which  tho  ser- 
vice was  for  the  future  to  ho  supplied;  hut 
he  did  not  follow  up  his  own  system;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  there  was  still 
great  cause  of  complaint  in  this  depart- 
ment. No  ships,  it  had  heen  said,  were 
for  the  future  to  he  sent  out  to  sea  which 
wen  j  not  manned  in  admirable  style.  There 
were,  however,  seven  or  eight  sail  of  tho 
line  which  were  now  afloat.  Would  it  ho 
ci intended  that  the  sail  of  tho  lino  now 
afloat  were  manned  in  admirahlc  style? 
Quite  the  contrary.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  they  were  improperly  manned. 
If  they  were  inspected,  it  would  ho  found 
that  they  were  manned  not  with  a  first-rate 
crew,  hut  with  a  crew  two  rates  helow  that, 
and  that  the  ships  were  filled  up  with  ma- 
rines. He  asked  any  naval  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  man-of-war  whether  lie  would 
prefer  having  the  number  of  marines  on 
board  doubled,  rather  than  to  have  her 
properly  manned  with  competent  seamen  ? 
The  .system  was  a  most  improper  one;  and 
ho  protested  against  it  accordingly.  The 
gallant  officer  opposite  (Captain  Berkeley), 
whv>m  he  was  delighted  to  find  again  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  left  that  de- 
partment some  years  ago  under  circum- 
stances as  honourable  as  those  under  which 
any  public  man  ever  resigned  office.  He 
wont  u ut  because  he  could  not  sec  the  navy 
manned  as  he  wished  it  to  be.  It  was  to  be 
\w\wd  that  his  opinion  on  this  important 
Mibjoot  had  undergone  no  change,  but  hat 
now  that  he  was  in  office  he  would  abide 
manfully  by  the  views  which  he  had  pro- 
mulgated s«»  emphatically  when  out  of 
pow  or.  and  take  care  that  no  ships  should 
go  to  sea  that  were  not  manned  in  the  first 
st  \  le.  and  in  all  respects  properly  equipped, 
lie  trusted  that  if  the  gallant  officer  and 
the  other  new  authorities  at  the  Admiralty 
manifested  a  desire  to  effect  these  desirable 
"hauges.  the  House  of  Commons  would 
*-M*k  them  zealously,  and  supply  them  in 
<~ mcrous  spirit  with  the  funds  requisite 
%nring  these  projects  into  execution. 
"*ld  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
hi  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
'  > '  es  one  by  one,  haying  on 
ad  «sed  i  a  on  the 
;  bat  there 


was  ono  vote  ho  could  not  forbear  alluding 
to.  It  was  that  which  was  designed  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  tho  dockyards  and 
naval  stores.  Tho  money  hero  voted  ap- 
peared to  him  to  ho  quite  too  profuse.  If 
anything  like  order  or  economy  had  prevail- 
ed, ho  certainly  did  think  that  they  might 
have  diminished  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money  in  the  oxnenses  of  the  dockyards 
and  stores.  He  had  hero  again  to  com- 
plain, as  ho  had  comphiinou  a  thousand 
times  before,  of  tho  gross  defects  of  our 
present  system  of  naval  architecture.  Tho 
ships  which  were  constructed  under  that 
system — ho  would  not  say  of  them  that 
they  wcro  absolute  failures  ;  but  ho  cer- 
tainly thought,  and  every  naval  officer  must 
say  the  same,  that  they  wero  bad  men-of- 
war.  They  looked  very  charmingly  in  har- 
bour; but  to  judgo  of  them  pronorly  you 
should  sec  them  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when  it 
would  bo  found  that  they  would  roll  forty- 
fivo  degrees  leeward,  and  forty-threo  de- 
grees windward.  Ho  trusted  that  the  new 
Hoard  of  Admiralty  would  perceive  the  evils 
of  the  present  system,  and  acknowledge  tho 
necessity  of  adopting  a  new  plan.  Thcro 
was  another  point  he  was  anxious  to  allude 
to.  Ho  meant  the  enormous  expense  which 
had  heen  incurred  since  1800  in  cutting 
down  ships  of  war.  They  had  recently 
taken  four  72-gun  ships  and  four  frigates 
— good  men-of-war,  or  at  least  fair  men- 
of-war — and  these  they  had  cut  down  to 
make  block  ships  of.  The  practice  was  an 
inexcusable  ono.  Why  should  men-of-war 
be  thus  sacrificed  ?  If  block  ships  wero 
required,  what  was  easier  than  to  take  old 
hulks,  mount  guns  on  them,  and  to  tow 
them  by  steam  boats  to  the  positions  it 
was  desirable  they  should  occupy?  Tho 
cost  of  repairing  these  block  ships  had 
been  set  down  at  18,0002.;  but  ho  would 
take  upon  him  to  say  that  the  cost  of  these 
ships  woidd  not  be  less  than  20,000/.  a 
piece.  Independent  of  that,  there  were 
engines  put  into  them  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense; and  he  would  answer  for  this,  that 
those  four  sail  of  the  lino  and  four  frigates 
when  transmogrified  into  block  ships  would 
cost  no  less  than  half  a  million  of  money. 
Let  them  but  wait  until  they  had  obtained 
a  hill  of  expenses,  and  they  would  find  that 
they  would  cost  little  less  than  the  sum  he 
had  mentioned.  And  what  was  the  use  of 
them?  Why,  they  would  he  absolutely 
useless.  They  would  be  put  in  dock  with 
the  machinery  on  board,  and  they  would  be 
totally  useless  altogether.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  told, "  Oh,  no  I  those  Teasels  are 
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intended  to  go  to  sea;  we  will  send  them 
into  the  Downs."  He  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
asked,  could  they  not  send  six  vessels  into 
the  Downs  with  the  same  facility?  Now, 
suppose  those  hlock  ships  were  in  the  Downs 
and  a  westerly  wind  set  in,  and  the  enemy 
instead  of  going  to  the  Downs  proceeded 
to  Plymouth,  those  hlock  ships  might  he 
ahle  to  sail  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles 
an  hour,  while  the  enemy's  vessels  could 
sail  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  same  time; 
and  what  then,  he  (Sir  Charles  Napier) 
asked,  would  hecome  of  their  hlock  ships  ? 
Now,  with  respect  to  their  steam  boats, 
he  complained  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  built.  He  went  on  board  of  one  the 
other  day  in  Woolwich,  and  she  was  ex- 
actly in  the  same  position  as  tho  first  steam 
boats  they  had  built,  and  the  engines  and 
other  parts  were  exposed  to  shot.  He, 
therefore,  conceived  that  they  should 
change  the  present  system.  It  was  per- 
fectly easy  to  do  so,  and  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  find  that  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  had  been  allowed  to 
build  a  steam  man-of-war,  and  he  had  ar- 
ranged that  it  should  carry  provisions  for 
two  hundred  men;  but  when  he  went  to 
look  at  the  establishment  of  the  Sidon,  a 
paper  from  the  Admiralty  was  shown  to 
him,  and  that  paper  stated  that  she  was 
to  carry  provisions  for  240  men.  But  if 
they  were  to  fit  her  out  with  a  view  to 
carry  the  order  of  the  Admiralty  into  ex- 
ecution, she  would,  like  other  steam  boats, 
be  too  deep  in  tho  water  to  be  useful.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  should  form  some  sort  of  Com- 
mission, to  investigate  and  report  what 
was  tho  proper  system  of  building  steam 
boats,  and  thus  savo  the  country  from  the 
enormous  losses  to  which  it  was  subject 
during  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had  said 
that  steam  boats  were  in  their  infancy. 
Yes,  they  were  so  in  the  navy ;  but  it  was 
not  so  in  the  merchant  service.  They  were 
in  their  infancy  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  navy,  and  how  long  would  it  be  be- 
fore they  came  to  maturity  ?  If  they  went 
to  Scotland,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland,  they 
would  find  steam  boats  belonging  to  the 
merchant  service  that  could  stand  every 
weather. 

Sir  GEORGE  COCKBURN  felt,  after 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  by  tho 
gallant  Officer  on  his  left  (Sir  C.  Napier), 
that  it  was  quite  right  he  should  say  * 
word  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  pl^ 
it  was  said  that  after  they  (the  late 


of  Admiralty)  came  into  office,  they  agreed 
in  thinking  that  ships  of  war  should  go  to 
sea  fully  manned ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  respect  to  the  ships  that  were  kept 
in  the  Channel,  he  explained  at  the  time — 
two  or  three  years  ago— he  felt  that  they 
could  exercise  those  ships  without  being 
fully  manned.     They  were  enabled,  with 
the  sum  they  got  from  Parliament,  to  send 
more  vessels  where  they  were  wanted — 
for  instance,  to  Brazil  and  China— than  if 
they  had  those  vessels  of  the  line  fully 
manned  at  home.     As  to  sending  a  doable 
number  of  marines  on  board,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly useful  if  they  were  looking  out 
for  the  chance  of  a  war,  for  a  portion  of 
them  were  lately  enlisted,  who  were  fit  to 
act  as  soldiers,  but  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  experience  at  sea.  He  was  old  enough 
to  remember  the  last  war,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  put  soldiers  on  board,  and  they 
were  ail  dead  as  it  were  from  sea  «iffVnViwt 
In  the  event  of  a  war  they  bad  now  a  vote 
for  40,000  men ;  but  if  they  had  the  Tea- 
sels fully  manned,  they  should  have  43,000 
or  44,000  men.  They  should,  he  repeated, 
send  the  marines  to  sea,  to  get  sea  legs, 
and  give  practice  to  the  officers  and  men. 
As  to  the  next  charge,  with  respect  to  the 
cutting  down  of  the  block  ships,  the  House 
would  remember  that  it  was  not  a  proposal 
of  the  Admiralty  at  all.     There  was  an 
order  from  the  Government  to  appoint  m 
Commission  to  visit  all  their  ports,  and 
see  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
their  protection,   in   consequence  of  the 
French  having  got  a  steam  navy.     That 
Commission  went  round  to  the  different 
ports,   and   the  recommendation  of  that 
Commission  was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, requiring  that  a  certain  number  of 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  of  frigates,  should 
be  prepared  to  aid  the  batteries  in  the  dif- 
ferent positions  in  which  they  might  be 
attacked;  and  it  was  thought  wise  that  a 
screw  propeller  should  be  put  to  each  of 
them  to  enable  them  to  shift  their  position 
from  side  to  side,  where  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  made  it  necessary.     One  of  those 
vessels  was  to  be  completed  with  the  screw, 
and  the  order  was  that  others  were  not  to 
be  completed  until  that  one  was  tried.  His 
lion,  and  gallant  Friend  had  stated  that 
they  had  not  a  steamer  that  was  a  perfect 
man  of  war.     They  had  often  heard  that 
statement  before,  and  it  «■■ 
over  again.    He  m 
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most  efficient  vessels.  The  Owner  (French 
vessel)  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  De- 
vastation ;  and  it  was  quite  right  in  his 
(Sir  G.  Cockburn's)  opinion,  as  thej  had 
ships  of  the  size  in  France,  that  in  England 
they  should  have  some  ships  of  the  same 
description,  and  therefore  it  was  that  those 
ships  were  built. 

Captain  BERKELEY  said,  it  had  been 
his  pride  during  his  professional  career,  to 
endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
make  the  ship  effective  to  which  he  be- 
longed; and  it  was  now  his  pride  to  assist 
in  making  the  British  navy  as  effective  as 
possible.  He  was  sure  they  had  the  finest 
fleet  in  the  world,  both  ships  that  sailed  and 
steamed ;  but  he  confessed  there  might  be 
some  difficulty  to  man  those  ships,  and 
particularly  in  cases  of  emergency.  He 
was  desirous  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  manning  of  the  navy;  and  he  hoped 
the  gallant  Commodore  would  never  have 
to  say  that  he  forgot  one  word  in  office, 
that  he  had  said  out  of  it.  He  thought 
there  had  been  too  much  amateur  ship- 
building, and  he  wished  that  a  minute,  left 
by  Lord  Minto  on  his  retirement  from 
office,  had  been  strictly  followed.  That 
noble  Lord,  foreseeing,  it  would  appear, 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  cautioned 
his  successors,  and  through  them  the  public, 
not  to  go  too  fast  to  endeavour  to  vie  with 
others  who  were  building  bad  steamers, 
when  the  small  class  of  steamers  were 
much  better  and  more  efficient  for  every 
purpose  than  all  the  large  ones  they  could 
put  together. 

Captain  PECHELL  was  always  anxi- 
ous for  the  prosperity  of  the  British  navy, 
and  could  safely  say  that  he  never  made 
an  observation  tending  to  lower  it  in  com- 
parison with  other  navies.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had 
gone  through  the  items  in  a  very  clear 
manner,  but  he  had  not  told  them  how  he 
intended  to  apply  them.  He  would  wish 
for  information  on  various  matters  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  He  would  wish, 
for  instance,  to  hear  how  far  the  scheme, 
in  connexion  with  the  French  Government, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
entered  into  by  Her  Majesty's  late  Go- 
vernment, had  been  successful,  comparing 
the  operations  of  the  French  cruisers  with 
those  of  this  country.  There  were,  he  be- 
lieved, no  treaties  between  France  and  the 
Brazils  or  Spain,  that  would  warrant  the 
French  cruisers  in  attacking  any  vessel 
under  the  flags  of  those  nations.  He 
would  also  like  to  hear  what  was  to  be 


the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  admirals.  It  waa, 
he  thought,  strange  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  whose  services 
were  considered  so  important  and  pressing 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  sleep  out  of 
the  dockyard  without  the  express  orders  of 
the  Admiralty,  should  be  taken  from  his 
post  and  placed  in  command  of  the  experi- 
mental squadron;  and  it  was  equally  strange 
that  the  Mediterranean  station  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  only  admiral,  who  was  sent  to 
command  that  squadron,  which  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  find.  Many  of  the  old  offi- 
cers felt  aggrieved  that  they  should  have 
been  passed  over,  and  that  their  represen- 
tations should  not  have  been  attended  to. 
He  would  like  to  hear  whether  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  approved  of  their  conduct  in 
this  respect.  He  would  likewise  wish  to 
know  whether  they  intended  to  continue 
the  same  system  pursued  heretofore  with 
regard  to  the  conveyance  of  specie  — 
namely,  of  giving  the  commander  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  amount  placed  under 
his  charge,  by  paying  him  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it.  He  next  came  to  the  matter 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He  al- 
luded to  the  case  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  paymasters  and  pursers  of  the  navy. 
The  case  of  these  officers  was  one  of  very 
great  injustice.  When  placed  on  half-pay 
they  were  in  three  classes,  who  were  paid 
at  os.  j  4*.,  and  5s.  a  day  respectively.  It 
was  found  very  unjust  to  old  officers  that 
they  should  not  rise  to  more  than  5s.  % 
day,  and  the  pursers  accordingly  agreed 
among  themselves  to  forego  some  of  their 
sea  emoluments  in  order  that  their  old  offi- 
cers on  half-pay  should  have  an  increase  of 
pay.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  instituted  on  the  matter  recom- 
mended an  addition  of  I*,  a  day  to  the  pay 
of  the  first  class  of  these  officers  ;  and  the 
amount  sacrificed  by  the  pursers  to  ensure 
this  object  from  their  sea  emoluments  was 
9,600/.  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  23 
per  cent  was  taken  off  other  emoluments, 
making  a  further  sum  of  nearly  9,0001.  * 
year.  A  total  sum  of  18,600/.  thus  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  bat  instead  of  these  arrange- 
ments having  been  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, they  reduced  the  first  class  from 
200  to  100.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
balance  of  4,3841.  was  retained  by  the  Go- 
vernment every  year  out  of  the  amount  so 


subscribed,  and  that  2,7371.  a  ye 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  100  officers 
who  ought  to  be  in  receipt  of  additional 
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pay  to  that  amount.  He  would  ask  any 
member  of  the  Admiralty,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  late  Board,  whether  they 
could  deny  any  one  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  memorial  of  this  class  of  offi- 
cers ?  Some  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
so  removed  were  from  thirty  to  forty  years' 
standing,  and  among  others  he  might  men- 
tion that  the  paymaster  of  the  Victory,  an 
officer  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years' 
standing,  was  still  only  in  the  third  class, 
lie  would  also  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  another  class  of  officers, 
namely,  the  masters.  A  master  in  the 
nary  was  in  fact  a  master  over  nobody. 
Whenever  there  was  any  danger  he  was 
alwayB  at  hand,  but  when  promotion  was 
in  question  he  was  never  heard  of ;  when 
there  was  any  responsibility  or  blame  to  be 
attributed,  the  master  had  his  share  as  well 
as  the  captain;  but  when  honour  was  to  be 
conferred,  nobody  thought  of  sending  for 
the  master. 

Admiral  DUXDAS  said,  when  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  had  employment  for 
admirals,  the  old  officers  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. As  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  respecting  the  con- 
veyance of  specie,  he  believed  a  great  part 
of  the  emolument  went  to  the  support  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  pursers  were  a  most 
deserving  class  of  officers,  and  ho  was  sure 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  opposite  was 
prepared  to  explain  the  treatment  of  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  com-* 
plained. 

Sir  GEORGE  COCKBURN  said,  the 
Arrangements  made  with  the  pursers  in  1 841 
was  at  their  own  application.  Tho  Com- 
mission which  had  boon  appointed  on  the 
Hiibjfct  went  into  the  entire  case  of  these 
officers,  and  recommended  the  additional 
retiring  pay  of  1*.  a  day ;  but  that  was  no 
part  of  the  original  bargain  entered  into 
when  their  pay  had  been  increased. 

Captain  11 A  KIM  S  had  heard  with  mnch 
pleasure  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 


man the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, ; 
ally  approved  of  the  useful  lufoinia  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  introduce.  Bon 
he  must  call  the  attention  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  to  the  mania  which 
vailed  of  putting  very  few  and 
guns  into  our  ships.   Such  a  system  wo 
entail  the  same  disastrous  results  as  the 
opposite  extreme  of  employing  guns  of  too 
light  a  calibre.     Our  three  Hisses  of  fn- 
gates  threw  one-sixth  less  weight  of  hmod 
side  than  French  and  American  ships  of 
the  same  tonnage.     The  Verntm,  larger 
than  any  of  the  French  60-gun  frigates* 
carried  two  guns  less  on  her  main  deck. 
The  Pique,  100  tons  more  than  the  Umkmi 
State,  threw  4201b.  less  weight  of  shot. 
The  old  frigates  of  1,000  tons,  with  a  con- 
verted armament,  would  be  overmatched  in- 
close action  by  the  American  corvettes  of 
800  tons.     The  ponderous  swivel  guns  om 
the  upper  deck  were  only  useful  where 
steam  power  enabled  a  ship  to  choose  her 
own  range.     Their  crews  were  wholly  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  musketry  in  close  no- 
tion from  tho  want  of  bulwarks,  and  for  the 
same  cause  they  could  not  be  fought  m  a 
sea  way.     At  that  late  hour  of  the  night 
he  would  not  go  into  further  details,  hot  he 
trusted  that  this  vicious  system  would  not 
bo  persisted  in. 

Mr.  G.  H.  HENEAGE  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  large 
expenditure  in  forming  a  steam  navy. 
They  had  hitherto  no  experience  of  the 
use  of  such  enormous  war  steamers ;  those 
hitherto  usefully  employed  in  China  and  else- 
where were  comparatively  of  a  small  class. 
A  number  of  these  large  steamers  had  been 
sent  to  sea  with  the  experimental  squadron, 
and  on  a  gale  coming  on  they  were  not  to 
be  seen  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hoars, 
although  tho  rest  of  the  squadron  kept  to* 
gother. 

Several  other  Votes  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Resolution  to  be  re- 
ported. 

llouse  adjourned  at  a  quarter-past  One. 
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Records,  Public,  Com.  moved  for,  906 

Resignation  of  Ministers,  1059 

Sugar  Duties,  636,  637,  811,  816,  817;  Rep. 
905 
(See  also  Gooxburn,  Right  Hon.  H.) 

Chancellor  op  the  Exchequer  (Right 
Hon.  C.  Wood),  Haltfax 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  1392 
Sugar  Duties,  1330,  1333;  Com.  cl  1, 1406 
Supply — Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1106;— 

Education,  1258 ;— National  Gallery,  1264 
Troops  in  the  Colonies,  1231 
United  States,  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Com.  moved 

for,  1430 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Address  moved, 
1096 

(See  also  Wood,  Right  Hon.  C.) 

Chandos,  Marquess  of,  Buckingham 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  1018 

Charitable  Trusts  Bill  (No.  2), 
c.  1R*.808|  2R.  1128,  [A.  42,  N.  12,  M.  80] 
1135;  Com.  1362;  Com.  postponed,  1363 

Chelsea  Bridge  and  Thames  Embankment 
Bill, 
c.  Rep.  1064;  3R.  tb. ;  I  1R.»  t&. ,  2R.  1122 

Cheshire  Agricultural  Society, 
l.  Petition  (Viscount  Combermere),  228;  Re- 
marks (Lord  Delamere),  438 

Chief  Justices,  Salaries  of  the, 
L  Observations  (Lord  Brougham),  1116 

Christie,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Weymouth 

American  Naval  Steam  Packets,  Com.  moved 
for,  1427 

Education  of  the  People,  1241 

Haydock  Lodge  Asylum— Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, 688 

Milbank  Prison,  Com.  moved  for,  1439 

Poor  Law,  378 

Christopher,  Mr.   R.  A.,  Lincolnshire, 
(Parts  of  Lindsey) 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  52 

Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, 
c.  Observations  (Hon.   F.  Maule),  376;— tee 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worsliip 

Churches  Bill, 
r.  1R»  374 ;  2R.  760;  2R.  put  off,  761 

Churches,  Erection  and  Repair  of,  in  Con- 
solidated  Ecclesiastical  Districts  Bill 

C.1RM9C 

Clancarty,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  Cool  c/.  1, 450 


Clanricaidb,  Ifarqaemt  of 
Com  Importation,  Con.  el  1*  MO 
HardUnge^Viscoun^aiidLofdOot^^AttBflinvv 

Com.  30;  Rep.  1156 
Parliament,  New  Houses  o( 
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Clarendon,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  Coin,  tti  1, 545 

Preston,  Liverpool  and  OrmaUrk 
Railways — Broad  and  Nam* 
Railways — Trespass,  1876 
Sugar  Duties,  1116 


Clements,  Viscount,  LeUrim 
American  Mail  Steam  Packet*,  Com. 

for,  1427 
Clerks  of  the  Crown,  &&  (Ireland),  Leave,  908 

Clerk,  Right  Hon.  Sir  O.,  Stawffbri 

Books  and  Engravings,  Com.  1186 
Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  C 
tions,  595,  610, 61%  684, 686 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  1050 
Steam  Navigation,  Leave,  108 

Clerks,  Correction  of  Bill, 
I  1R.*  631 ;  2R.*  1089 

Clerks  of  the  Crmm,  $c.  (fretW)  Bii% 
c  Leave,  761 ;  1R.*  70S;  ML*  964 

Cleveland,  Duke  of 
Corn  Importation,  8R.  948 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Goonjan  Ami 
ties,  541 

Clive,  Viscount,  Salop,  N. 
Enclosure  Acts,  1230 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Com.  980 

Cloncurry,  Lord 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  el  1, 661 

Coal  Whippers  (Part  of  Londom),  B 
A  2R.«  1355;  Rep.*  1375;  8B»*  1408 

Cobden,  Mr.R.,  Stockport 

Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  81 


Cockburn,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G., 
Naval  Courta  Martial— Flognng 

1345 

Navy  Civil  Departments,  1R.  687 
Supply— Navy  Estimates,  1456, 1458 

Colchester,  Lord 
Corn  Importation,  Com*  898 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  605 ;— Hops,  897 


Collett,  Mr.  J.,  AtUom 
Taylor,  Sir  C*  Charges 


18*186 


Collett,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Lincolm 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  8R. 
Railways,  Broad  and  Kami 

tions,  611 
Taylor,  Sir  G,  Qaargm  agimet,  188 
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CRA 


DEN 


Colonies  t  Troops  in  the, 
c.  Remarks  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  1231 


Colquhoun,  Mr.  J.  C,  Newcastle,  Staff. 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  491 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  929 

COMBERMERE,  VisCOUnt 

Cheshire  Agricultural  Society,  228,  229,  280, 
440 

Commons  Enclosure  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
I.  2R.«  294;  Rep.»  539;  3R.*  666 

Commons  Enclosure  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
(No.  2), 
c.  1R.»  964;  2R.*  1040;  Com.  1127;  Rep.» 
1362;  3R.*  1404 

Conolly,  Colonel  C.  M.,  Donegal  Co. 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  983 

Convicts,  Superintendent  of,  Bill, 
I.  2R.  *  539 ;  3R.  869 ;  Royal  Assent,  1061 

Corn  Importation, 
I.    Petition  of  the   Merchants,  &c  of  London 
against     (Lord    Stanley),    441 ;— Explanation 
(Bishop  of  St  David's),  445;— Question  (Earl 
of  Stanhope),  541 ;— Protests  against,  11 37, 1220 

Corn  Importation  Bill, 
I.  Com.  Amend.  (Earl  Stanhope),  231;  Adj. 
Debate,  294;  cl  1,  Amend.  (Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham), 453,  [o.  q.  Contents  130,  Not-Contents 
103,  M.27J  478;  c/.  1,  Amend.  (Earl  of  Wick. 
low),  544,  [Contents  107,  Not-Contents  140,  M. 
a3]  594;  add.  cl  (Duke  of  Richmond),  669 ; 
<7.  neg.  684 ;  Rep.  ib. ;  Res.  (Lord  Ashburton), 
763,  [Contents  47,  Not-Contents  70,  M.  23] 
775;  3R.  939;  Bill  passed,  959;  Protests,  961 ; 
Royal  Assent,  1033 

Corn  Laws,   The — Cheshire  Agricultural 
Society, 
I  Petition  (Viscount  Combermere).  228,  438 

Coroners  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*  964;  3R.*  1040;  /.  1R.»  1060;  2R.* 
1064;  3R.*  1220 

Correction  of  Clerks  Bill, 
I.  1R.*631;  2R.M033 

Corresponding  Societies  Act    Amendment 
Bill, 
I  1R.*  27;  2R.*  868;  Rep.«987;  3R.»  1136 

Corry,  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  Tyrone 
Navy  Civif  Departments,  2R.  Amend.  623 

Cottenham,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 

County  Works  Presentment    Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  2R*  39;    Rep.*  595,  684;    3R.«  808;  I 
1R.  868;  2R.*  937;  Rep.*  1033 

Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Hertford 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  928 


Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Rochdale 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Com.  291 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  818 

Criminal  Justice,  Administration  of,  Bill, 
c.   Rcp.»  196;    3R.*  614;    I   Royal   Assent, 
1033 

Cunard's  Line — Communication  with  the 
United  States, 
c.  Papers  moved  for  (Mr.  P.  Miles),  481 

Customs  Duties  Bill, 
I  2R.  9;  Com.  That  Counsel  be  heard  at  the 
Bar  (Duke  of  Richmond),  775,  [Contents  74, 
Not-Contents  78,  M.  4]  782;  cl.  %  806,  [Con- 
tents 54,  Not-Contents  52,  M.  2]  808 ;  cl.  6,  ib. ; 
—Butter  and  Cheese,  Amend.  (Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke),  871,  [Contents  33,  Not- Contents  50,  M. 
17]  874;— Hops,  874;— Zace,  879 ;— Stained 
Paper,  $c.  883;— -Silk,  ib.,  [Contents  75,  Not- 
Contents  50,  M.  25]  903 ;  3  R.  959 ;  Bill  passed, 
961;   Royal  Assent,  1033 

Czartoryski,  Prince — Insurrection  in  GaU 
licia, 
I  Question  (Lord  Brougham),  1361;    Reply 
(Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  1377 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of 

Canada,  Papers  moved  for,  2 

Corn  Importation,  Petition,  443;  Com.  Res. 
766;   3R.951 

Customs  Duties,  2R.  9,  19;  Com.  776,  793, 
794,799,800;  d  %  807,  808;  c£6,t&.;— 
Butter  and  Cheese,  872,  874;— Hops,  876, 
877 ;— Lace,  879, 881 ; — Stained  Paper,  883 ; 
—Silk,  886;  3  R.  960,  961 

Railway  Legislation,  34 

Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Res.  1223 

Damer,  Right  Hon.  Colonel,  G.  L.  D., 
Portarlington 


Queen,  Accouchment  of  the,  Answer  to  Address, 
1032 

Danish  Claims, 
c.  Com.  Amend.  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
196,  To.  q.  A.  58>  N.  85,  M.  27]  206,  Com. 
put  off,  207 

Death  by  Accidents  Compensation  Bill, 
c.2R.*1161;  Com.  1365 

Delamere,  Lord 

Cheshire  Agricultural  Society,  228,  230,  231, 
438,  439,  440 

De  Lawarr,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  301 

De  Mauley,  Lord 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  d  1, 560 

Denison,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Yorkshire,  W.  R. 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  1389 
Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 611 
Supply—- Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1101 
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Denison,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Malton 
Business  of  the  House,  1 164 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  41, 44, 

119;   Com.  1391 
Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 611,  613,  631 

Deodands  Abolition  Bill  (No,  2), 
c.  1R.*  1160 

Disraeli,  Mr.  B.,  Shrewsbury 
Peel,  Sir  R.,his  Explanation,  729,  736 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  517 

Divisions,  List  of 

Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  2R.  [A.  42,  N.  12,  M. 

30]  1185 
Corn   Importation  Bill,  Com.   cL   1,    Amend. 

(Duke  of  Buckingham),  [o.  q.  Contents  130, 

Not-Contents  103,  M.27]  478 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  That  Counsel  be  heard  at 

the  Bar  (Duke  of  Richmond),  [Contents  74, 

Not-Contents  78,  M.  4]  782 
Danish  Claims,   Com.  Amend.  (Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer),  [o.  q.  A.  58,  N.  85,  M.  27] 

206 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Cough's  Annuities 

Amend.  Rep.  (Duke  of  Richmond),  [Contents 

18,  Not-Contents  47,  M.  29]  1160 
Milbank  Prison,  Com.  moved  for,  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe),  [o.  q.  A.  56,  N.  10,  M.  46]  1440 
Navy  Civil  Department  Bill,  2R.  [A.  11,  N.  107, 

M.  96]  628 
Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen's  Bill,  2R. 

[A  53,  N.  94,  M.  41]  916 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee  (Mr. 

J.  E.  Denison),  Amend.  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe), 

[o.  q.  A.  105,  N.  59,  M.  46]  98 ;  [m.  q.  A.  92, 

N.  70,  M.  22]  99 ;  Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Wode- 

house),  [o.  </.  A.  112,  N.  36,  M.  76]  1394 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  Amend.  (Sir 

W.  Somerville),  [o.  q.  A.  219,  N.  292,  M.  73] 

1027 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  Amend.  (Sir  R. 

H.  Inglis),  [A.  120,  N.  80.  M.  40]  935 
Sugar  Duties,   (No.  2),  Com.  cl.   1,  Amend. 

(Lord  G.  Bcntinck),  [o.  q.  A.  121,  N.  38,  M. 

83]  1407 

Donovan,  John, 
c.  Petition  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron),  294;   House 
counted  out,  ib. 

Douglas,  Sir  H.,  Liverpool 
Troops  in  the  Colonies,  1231 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Address  moved, 
1076,  1097 

Drainage  and  Ventilation, 

I  Petition  (Lord  Kinnaird),  937 
Drainage  of  Land  Bill, 

c.2R.*631 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 
Business  of  the  House,  1168,  1175.  1183 
Havdock   Lodge  Asylum — Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, 687,  688 
Milbank  Prison,  Com.  moved  for,  1432,  1437 
Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  2R.  915 
Poor    Removal,   Instruction  to  Committee,  41, 
43;   Amend.  72,  82,  83,  96,  10J,  114,  117, 
121,  122;  Com.  1067 


Dundas,  Rear  Admiral  J, 

tvich 
Naval  Courts  Martial — 
Supply — Navy 


BBS 
W.D., 


Ecclesiastical  Commissioner*— Smmpkh 
c.  1101  T*^ 

Education — Supply,  c.  1257 

Education  (Ireland) — Supply,  c.  1&5B 

Education  of  the  People, 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  Ewart),  1292 


Egkrton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  P.  I*, 

shire,  S. 
Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  658 


Egerton,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cheshire,  N. 

Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  11%  1184 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  1219 

Ejectment,  $c.  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  279;  1R.*374;  2R.*  1160;  ] 
1302 

Eldon,  Earl  of 
St  Asaph  and  Bangor  and 
2R.  1293 

Election  Notices  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I  3R.*  1065 ;  Royal  Assent,  1166 

Ellen  borough,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  Com,  Res.  778;  3ft.  I 

Customs  Duties,  Com.  779 
Episcopal  Bench,  The,  668 

Ellice,  Right  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 
Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge, 

tions,  606 

Elphin8tone,  Sir  H.,  Lewes 

Churches,  2R.  761 

Enclosure  Acts, 
c.  Question  (Viscount  Clive),  1899 

Enlistments,  Limited 
c.  Question  (Captain  Layard),  122 

Episcopal  Bench,  The 
L  Petition  (Earl  Fitxwilliam),  666 

Escott,  Mr.  B.,  Winchester 
Business  of  the  House,  1188 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1129 
Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity*  1989 
Milbank  Prison,  Com  moved  for,  1499 
Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freeman,  2ft.  919 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  728, 745 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  1216 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland).  2R.  197, 
Roman  Catholic  Relief.  Cool  927, 991 
Sugar  Duties,  Rep.  904 


Essex,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  C 
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Estcoort,  Mr.  T.  G.  B.,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1131 
Education  of  the  People,  1256 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  029 

Estimates,  The, 
c.  Remarks  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1007 

Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy,  Westminster 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R,  1190 
Estimates,  The,  1101 
Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  2R.  909, 

912 
Supply— Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1106 
Troops  in  the  Colonies,  1281 

Ewart,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 

Education  of  the  People,  Res.  1282, 1257 

Sugar  Duties,  1882 

Supply  —  School  of  Design,   1262 ;  —  British 

Museum,  1444 
Transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1847 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  Statue  to  the,  1415 

Exchequer,    Chancellor  of  the,   see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Exclusive  Privilege  of  Trading  Abolition 
(Ireland)  Bill, 
c.    1R.«    964;    2R.«    1161;     Rep.»    1802, 
1404  ^ 

Exeter,  Marquess  of 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  294 

Exeter,  Bishop  of 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  814 
Episcopal  Bench,  The,  667 
Shore,  Rev.  Mr.,  Case  of,  870 

Explosive  Substances  Bill, 
I  3R.»  762;  Royal  Assent,  1033 

Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Escott),  1883 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.,  Londonderry  City 

Clerks  of  the   Crown,  &c.   (Ireland),  Leaye, 

761 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave,  293 
Supply— Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1104;— 

Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1111 

Feversham,  Lord 
Corn  Importation,  3R.  947 

Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  lR.o  1229;  2R.«  1302 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  R.  A.f  Ttpperary 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  927 

Fitzmaurice,  Hon.  Capt.  W.  E.,  Bucking- 

hamshire 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  653 
VOL.  LXXXVII.     {™£} 


Fitzwilliam,  Earl 

Com  Importation,  Com.  d  1, 564 

Customs  Duties,  Com.  Hops,  878 ;— .Lace,  881 

Episcopal  Bench,  The,  666,  668 

Railway  Legislation,  Res.  82,  39 

Railway  Travelling  on  Sundays,  28 

Flogging  Military,  at  Hounslow, 
c.   Question  (Dr.  Bowring),   1802  x— Sailors, 
Remarks  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1387 

Friendly  Societies  Bill, 
£3R.«  108;  Royal  Assent,  1061 

Gage,  Lord 
Corn  Importation,  3R.  952 

Gallicia,  Insurrection  in— Prince   Czar- 
torysJci, 
I  Question   (Lord  Brougham),  861;    Reply 
(Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  1377 

Galloway,  Earl  of 

Corn  Importation,  Explanation,  452 

Customs  Duties,  Com.  cL  2,  808;— Lace,  882; 
-Silk,  884 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough*s  Annui- 
ties, Com.  31 ;  Rep.  1159, 1160 

Railways  —  Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Res. 

Gauge,  Broad  and  Narrow, 
c.  Resolution  1  (Sir  G.  Clerk),  595;  Ret.  % 
Amend.  (Sir  R.  Peel),  613;  Res.  8,  614;  Adj. 
Debate,  681 ;  Res.  4,  682,  [A.  67,  N.  14,  M. 
531,634;  Res.  5,  ib. ;  I  Res,  (Earl  of  Dabou- 
sie),  1223 

Gauge  of  Railways  Bill,  I.  1R.*  1400 

Gibson,  Right  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

Cunard's  Line — Communication  with  the  United 
States,  Papers  moved  for,  482 

Lands  and  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation, 
2R.1864 

Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 609 

Sugar  Duties,  815 

Gisborne,  Mr.  T.,  Nottingham 
American  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Com,  moral  for, 


Glengall,  Earl  of 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  783,  784 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  O.,  Shropshire,  N. 
Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge, 


Gough's,  Lord,  Annuity  Bill, 
/.2R.M;  Com.  29;  cL  8,  Amend.  (Duke of 
Richmond),  82;  8R.*  108;  Obaerfatfona 
(Earl  of  Ripon),  588;  Amend.  Rep.  1138, 
[Contents  Not-Content*  47,  M.  »]  1160; 
3R.1221  J 

Goulburn,  Right  Hod.  H.,  see  Chav- 

CILLOR  Or   THE  EXCHEQUER 

American  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Com.  moved  lor. 

1420, 1427 
Sugar  Duties,  1825 
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Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Q.    trmlinmml. 
Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  1881 


Grafton,  Duke  of 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough's  Annui- 
ties, 3R,  1223 
Railways—Trespass,  1377 


Graham,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Dor- 
chester 
Business  of  the  House,  1065,  1067 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1131 
Churches,  2R.  761 
Commons  Enclosure,  Com.  1127 
Death  by  Accident  Compensation,  Com.  1869, 

1374 
Haydock  Lodge  Asylum — Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, 686.  688 
Highways,  1065,  1067 

Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  2R.913 
Poisoning  Case  at  Happisburgh,  375 
Poor  Law,  380 
Poor  Removal,    Instruction  to  Committee,  41, 

43,  55,68,  90,   101,  116,  121,  122;  Com. 

1069,  1393;  cl  1, 1397 
Post  Office,  The,  40 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  844,  868, 

971 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  919 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  2R. 

Amend.  222,  1037 
Supply — Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1111, 1113, 

1115;— Belfast  Academy,    1263 ;— National 

Gallery,  1264,  1265 
Taylor,  Sir  C,  Charges  against,  123 

Granby,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  189 

Grand  Jury  Cess  Bonds  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c,  lit*  1229;  2R.*  1302;  Rep.*  1404 

Granger,  Mr.  T.  C,  Durham  City 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  69 

G rattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  838 

Greene,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  1059 

Greenwich,  Royal  Observatory  at, 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  102,  480 

Grey,  Earl 

Canada,  Papers  moved  for,  8 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  359,  444,  544 ;  cl  1, 
577 ;  Res.  772 

Customs  Duties,  2R.  22 ;  Com.  785 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough's  Annui- 
ties, 540,541 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Address  moved, 
1035 

St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses, 
2R.  1289 

Salaries  of  the  Chief  Justices,  1117,  1119 

Wokingham  Church  and  Parish,  109 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Devonport 
Baths,  Public,  and  Washhouses,  Leave,  762 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1128;   Com.  1362 
Death  by  Accident  Compensation,  Cora.  J  373 
Enclosure  Acts,  1223 


Highways,  1067 
Milbank  Prison,  Com.  moved  for,  I486. 14J9 
Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  $g.  914 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  1198,  1385;  d  I,  1899 
Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Oauge,  Beaolp- 

tions,  605;  Amend.  630,  684, 688 
Supply — Ecclesiastical  CommisaoDen,  HOB 
Transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1840 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  Statue  to  the,  1418 

Halsey,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Hertfordshire 

Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  881 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  Tyrone 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  978 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dubti*  University 
Supply— Education  (Ireland),  I960 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Kingston~on-HnQ 
Peel,  Sir  X,  his  Explanation,  785 

Happisburgh,  Poisoning  Case  at\ 
c.  Question,  375 

Hardinge*  s,  Viscount,  Annuity  BiH 
I 2R.*  1 ;  Com.  29;  cl  8,  Amend.  (D«ke  of 
Richmond)  31,  [o.  q.  Contents  26,  JfatXte* 
tents  38,  M.  12]  32;  3R.»  108;  Obwtfc— 
(Earl of  Ripon),  539;  Amend.  Ren.  1 18& [Con- 
tents 18,  Not-Contents  47,  M.  29)  1189$  8B. 
1221 

Hardinge' s,  Viscount,  Annuity  BUI  CNo*$) 
I.  2R.*  1 ;  Com.  29;  cl  3,  Amend,  (unto  of 
Richmond),  31,  [Contents  26,  Not-Conftento 
38,  M.  12]  32;  3R.»  103;  OUerotfcmi  (Sari 
of  Ripon),  539 ;  Royal  Assent,  681 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,    Explanation,  450;   ei  1, 

470 
Customs  Duties— Butter  and 

871 

Harris,   Hon.   Capt.  E.  A.  J.,  Christ- 
church 
Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  1088 
Supply— Navy  Estimates,  1458 


Paisley 

Games 


Hastie,  Mr.  A., 

Lands  and  Com] 
2R.  1364, 1 


Hatherton,  Lord 

Railways—Broad  and  Narrow  Pengs,  Bern, 

Hawes,  Mr.  B.,  Lambeth 

Danish  Claims,  Com.  199 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave, 981 
Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.427, 856 
Railways — Broad   and  Narrow  ~  ~ 

tions,  G12,  633 
Rating  of  Tenements,  2R.  631 

Haydock  Lodge  Asylum — Pear  Less 
mission, 
c  Question  (Hon.  W.  a  Stale?}  889 
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Hayter,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Wells 

Lands  and  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation, 
2R.  1365 

Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, Gil 

Heathcote,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Rutlandshire 
Supply— School  of  Design,  1263 

Heneage,  Mr.  G.  H.  W.,  Devizes 

Supply — Navy  Estimates,  1460 

Henley,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Churches,  2R.  760 

Death  by  Accident  Compensation,  Com.  1374 
Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  2R.  915 
Poor    Removal,  Instruction  to   Committee,  43, 

66,  101;     Com.    1213,    1393;   cL   1,  1396, 

1400 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  645 
Sugar  Duties,  1335 
Supply — Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1110,  1114 

Herbert,  Right  Hon.  S.,  Wiltshire,  S. 
Enlistments,  Limited,  123 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  184, 190, 192, 
194 

Highways  Billy 
c.  2R.  put  off,  1065 

IIikdley,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-undcr-Lyne 
Supply— Education,  1258 

Hobhouse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  C,  Not- 
tingham 
Scinde,  Province  of,  1161 

Hodgson,  Mr.  R.,  Berrvick-uptm- Tweed 

Churches,  2R.  760 

Home,  Earl  of 

Customs  Duties,  Com.  785 

Hope,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Southampton 
Supply— New  Zealand,  1265,  1266,  1267 
Tnmsj>ortation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1349 

Hops — Customs  Duties,  I.  874 

Horsman,  Mr.  E.,  Cockermouth 
Business  of  the  House,  1 1 95 
Education  of  the  People,  1250 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  1393 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  488 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 

Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  2R.  916 

IIowden,  Lord 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  276 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 

Land  and  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation,  2R. 

1365 
Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 635 


Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose 

Books  and  Engravings,  Com.  1136 

Business  of  the  House,  1 187 

Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1128,  1134;  Com.  1363 

Churches,  2R.  760 

Commons  Enclosure,  Com.  1 127 

Education  of  the  People,  1246 

Estimates,  The,  1098 

Manning,  Mr.— New  South  Wales,  904 

Milbank  Prison,  Com.  moved  for,  1438 

Naval  Courts  Martial — Flogging  Sailors,  1344 

Navy,  The,  1855 

Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  2R.  913 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  750 

Poor  Removal,  Com.  1384 

Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  973 

Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, Amend.  604,  613,  633 

Resignation  of  Ministers,  1058 

Scinde,  Province  of,  1161 

Sugar  Duties,  637,  815 ;  Rep.  905 ;  Res.  1334 

Supply — Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1103; — 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1104,  1106,  1110; 
— Education,  1257  ;  —  Education  (Ireland), 
1259;— School  of  Design,  1262;  — Belfest 
Academy,  1263 ;— National  Gallery,  1264;— 
New  Zealand,  1265  ;  —  Captured  Negroes, 
1267,  1268;— British  Museum,  1440 

Taylor,  Sir  C,  Charges  against,  126 

Tobacco  Duties,  1127 

India — Province  of  Scinde, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1161; — Acknowledg- 
ment of  Vote  of  Thanks  for  the  Campaign  on 
the  Sutlej,  1382;  /.  1403 

Ingestre,  Viscount,  Staffordshire,  S. 
Naval  Courts  Martial— Flogging  Sailors,  1347 
Navy  Civil  Departments,  2R.  622 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  1024 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Address  moved, 
1071, 1097 

Inolis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Education  of  the  People,  1244 
Estimates,  The,  1101 
Milbank  Prison,  Com.  moved  for,  1439 
Observatory,  Royal,  at  Greenwich,  102,  480 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  63 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  486 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  1058 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  Amend.  917 
Sites  of  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  2R.  227 
Sugar  Duties,  817,  1336;  Com.  d  1,  1406 
Supply — Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1103; — 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1 106 ;— Education 
(Ireland),  1259,  1262 ;— New  Zealand,  1266 ; 
— British  Museum,  1445 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  Statue  to  the,  1415 

Insolvency  and  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
c.  2R.*909;  Rep.*  96* 

Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
I  3R.#  666 

Ireland,  Measures  for, 
c.  Question  (Earl  of  Lincoln),  1195; — see  Ad- 
verse Claims — Belfast  Academy  —  Carrickma- 
cross — Clerks  of  the  Crown— County  Works — 
District  Lunatic  Asylums — Education— Eject- 
ment—Exclusive  Privilege  of  Trading  Abolition 
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Ireland — continued. 
— Fisheries — Grand  Jury  Cess  Bonds— Land- 
hrd  and  Tenant — Leases — Mandamus—Poll- 
ing Places — Potato  Crop — Prisons — Rateable 
Property  —  Shannon  Navigation — Taxation  of 
Costs—  Trial  of  Offences—  Waste  Lands 

James,  Sir  W.  C,  Kingston-upon-Hull 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  720 

James,  Mr.  W.,  Cumberland,  E. 
Sugar  Duties,  817 

Jervis,   Sir    J.,    see    Attorney  Gene- 
ral, The 

Johnson,  General  W.  A.,  Oldham 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  79 

Jones,  Captain  T.,  Londonderry  Co. 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  1024 

Judgment  Creditors  Bill, 
I.  1R.»  666;  2R.*  1059;  Rep.*  1060 

Juvenile  Offenders  Bill, 
I.  1R.*  438;  2R.»  1115 

Kelly,  Sir  F.,  see  Solicitor  General, 
The 

Kinnaird,  Lord 

Chelsea  Bridge  and  Thames  Embankment,  2R. 

1123 
Corn  Importation,  Cora,  cl  1,  466,  471,  472 

476;  Res.  771 
Drainage  and  Ventilation,  937 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouscs,  108 
Railway  Legislation,  36 
Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  1228 

Labouchere,  Right  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Ireland,  Measures  for,  1196 
Potato  Crop,  Loss  of  the,  (Ireland),  1383 
Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  865 
Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 001,610,  634 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  1059 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  932 
Sugar  Duties,  Com.  cl  I,  1407 
Supply— Education    (Ireland),    1261;— Belfast 
Academy,  1263 

Lace — Customs  Duties,  I.  879 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill, 
r.  Lea\e,279;  1R.*374;  Remarks  ( Mr.  O'Con- 
nell),  376 

Lands  and  Companies  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Bill, 
c.  111.*  1127;  2R.  1364;  Bill  withdrawn,  1365 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
Business  of  thf  House,  1062 
(■urn  Importation,  Com.  257;  cl  1,584,592 
<"ustoni>  J)utir>.,  Coin.  7H3 
Clalliria.    IiiMirrui-tion    iii — Priuro   Cxartoryski, 
1301,  1377 


Lansdowne,  Marques  of—tontmrnd. 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough**  / 

ties,  Rep.  1138;  3R.  1221 
Oregon  Treaty,  The,  1221 
Parliament,   New   Houses  of,  Address  moved, 

1035 
Religious  Opinions  Relief,  Com.  1379 
St  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses, 

1060;  2R.  Amend.  1274, 1301  ;  That  the  BUI 

do  pass,  1400 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  1357 

La  yard,  Captain  B.  V.,  Carlow  Bo. 

Enlistments,  Limited*  122 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  642 

Leases  {Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  Leave,  279;  1R.*  374;  2R.*  1161;    Rep.* 
1302 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.,  tee  Speaker 

The 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Linlithgow,  $c. 
Carrickmacross,  Poor  Law  Union  of,  41 
Clerks  of  the  Crown,  &c.  (Ireland),  Leave,  761, 

762 
Enclosure  Acts,  1230 

Ireland,  Measures  for,  1 195  

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave,  270,292, 

293 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  142, 143, 152, 

153, 174,  406 
Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Leave,  1088 

London,  Bishop  of 

Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  Petition,  104 
Railway  Travelling  on  Sundays,  27,  28 
Religious  Opinions  Relief,  Com.  1379 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses, 
2R.  1279 

London,  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 

City  of, 
I  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  1401 

Lunatic  Asylums,  District  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  1R.*  1229;  2R.*  1302 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 
Protests  against  the  Corn  Importation  Bill,  1221 
Religious  Opinions  Relief,  Com.  1378, 1860 

Lyttelton,  Lord 

Canada,  Despatches  from,  668, 669 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  260 

Van  Dicmen's  Land,  Attorney  General  of,  1066 

M'Neil,  Right  Hon.  D.,  see  Adyocats, 

The  Lord 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  Explanation,  449;  Com.«*\JL 
cl  674 

Mandamus  (Irclanef)  Bill, 
c.  111.*  1229;  2R.*  1302;  Rep.*  1404 
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Manners,  Lord  J.,  Newark-upon-Trent 
Education  of  the  People,  1254 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  95 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  839 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  933 
Supply — Education  (Ireland),  1259 

Manning,  Mr.,  Defalcation  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  904 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  F.,  Perth 
Business  of  the  Session,  195 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

376 
Military  Flogging  at  Ho un slow,  1302 
Sites  for  Places  of    Worship  (Scotland),   2R. 

207,223,226,1036 

Milbank  Prison, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  1432, 
[o.  q.  A.  56,  N.  10,  M.  46]  1440 

Miles,  Mr.  P.,  Bristol 

Cunard's  Line — Communication  with  the  United 
States,  Papers  moved  for,  481,  482;  Com. 
moved  for,  1417,  1424,1432 

Military  Flogging  at  Hounslow, 
c.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  1802 

Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Bill, 
c.  1R.*  1381;  2R.*  1404 

Milnes,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontcfract 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  384 

Moffatt,  Mr.  G.,  Dartmouth 

Sugar  Duties,  1330 

Monteagle,  Lord 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  347 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  24 ;  Com.  802 
Hardinge's,  Viscount,  Annuity,  Com.  cl.  3,31 
Railway  Legislation,  39 

Mornington,  Earl  of 

Com    Importation,    Com.   add.    cl.  674,  681, 
684 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  Yorkshire,  W.  R. 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  750 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  70 
Wellington,   Duke  of,   Statue  to  the,  Address 
moved,  1412,  1416,1417 

Napier,  Sir  C,  Marylehone 

Naval  Courts  Martial— Flogging  Sailors,  1346 
Navy,  Civil  Department  Bill,2R.  615,  627 
Navy,  The,  1350 
Supply— Navy  Estimates,  1452 

National  Gallery — Supply,  c.  1264 

Naval  Courts  Martial— Flogging  Sailors, 
c.  Remarks  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1337 

Navy  Civil  Department  Bill, 

c.  2R.  615,  [A.  11,  N.  107,  M.  96]  628 

Navy  Estimates — Supply,  c.  1446 


Navy,  The, 
c.  Observations  (Sir  C.Napier),  1350 

Negroes,  Captured — Supply,  c.  1267 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Business  of  the  House,  1193 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R,  1134 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  745,  755 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  69 
Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  1021 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  934 
Taylor,  Sir  C,  Charges  against,  125 

Newfoundland  Bill,  c.  1R.»  964 

Newport,  Viscount,  Salop,  S. 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  977 

New  South  Wales — Mr.  Manning, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  904 

New  Zealand, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  C.  Buller),809 

New  Zealand — Supply,  c.  1265 

New  Zealand  Loan  Bill, 

c.  1R.*  909;  2R.*  1065;  Rep.»  1161;  3R.* 
1229;  L  1R.»  1269 

Norman  by,  Marquess  of 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouscs,  108 

Norwich,  Bishop  of 

St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses, 
2R.  1289 

O'Brien,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Northamptonshire,  N. 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1129 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  758 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2  R.  190,  966 

Observatory,  Royal,  Greenwich, 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  H.>glis),  102,480 

O'Connell,  Mr.  D.,  Cork  Co. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  ( Ireland),  376 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  121 
Potato  Crop,  Loss  of  the  (Ireland),  1383 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),   2R.  400,  422, 
427 

O'Connell,  Mr.  J.,  Kilkenny  Bo. 
Business  of  the  Session,  195,  196 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave,  292 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  190 

O'Connell,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry 
Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  173 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  930 

Offences,  Trial  of  {Ireland)  Bill, 
llR.«  1033 

Ordnance  Survey  Bill, 
c.  1R.*  808;  2R.*  1065;  Rep.*  1229;  3R,« 
1302;  I IR.*  1375 
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Price,  Sir  R.,  Hereford 
Railways— .Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 611 

Print  Works  Bill,  I  Royal  Assent,  631 

Prisons  (Ireland)  Billy 
c.  1R.*  1229;  2R»  1302;  Rep.«  1404 

Protection  of  Life  {Ireland)  Billy 
c.  2R.  Amend.  (Sir  W.    SomerviUe),  129;— 
Adj.  Debate,  382;  (Explanation, 480),  482, 637, 
818,  966,  [o.  q.  A.  219,  N.  292,  M.  78]  1027 

Protests — Corn  Importation,  I.  961,  1137 

Protheroe,  Mr.  E.,  Halifax 
Records,  Public,  Com*  moved  for,  907 

Queen,  The,  Accouchement  op, 
c.  Answer  to  Address,  1032 

Radnor,  Earl  of 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  249,  252,  253 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  Hops,  879 
Protest  against  the  Com  Importation  Bill,  1137, 
1221 

Railway  Companies  Dissolution  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*   196;   3R.*  374;   I   Royal  Assent, 
1061 

Railway,  Sfc,  Deposits  Bill, 

I.  Royal  Assent,  631 

Railway  Legislation, 
I  Res.  (Earl  of  Fitzwilliam),  32;  Res.  with- 
drawn, 39 

Railway  Travelling  on  Sundays, 
I.  Observations  (Bishop  of  London),  27 

Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge, 
c.  Resolution  1,  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  595;  Res.  2, 
Amend.  (Sir  R.  Peel),  613;  Res.  3,614;  Adj. 
Debate,  631  ;  Res.  4,  632,  [A  67,  N.  14,  M. 
63]  634;  Res.  5,  to. ;  I  Res.  (Earl  of  Dal. 
housie),  1223 

Railways,  Gauge  of,  Bill,  I.  I.*  1400 

Railways —  Trespass, 
/.  Petition  (Duke  of  Wellington),  1375; 
Preston 

Rasiileigh,  Mr.  W.,  Cornwall,  E. 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  1026 

Rateable  Property  {Ireland),  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1032;  1R.*  to.;  2R.«  1160 

Rating  of  Tenements  Bill,  c.  2R.  649 

Rawdon,  Colonel,  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 
Carrickmacross,  Poor  Law  Union  of,  40 

Real  Property  Conveyance  Bill, 

/.3R.*  666;  c.  1R.»909 

Records,  Public, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  905 

Redesdale,  Lord 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  Res.  773 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  785 


Redesdale,  Lord_coiifiMif£ 

Parliament,  Now  noons  of,  Andres  mured, 

1034 
Preston,  Liverpool  and  Ormskirk  Railway,  1381 
Protests  against   the  Corn    Importation  BUI, 

1220 
Railway  Legislation,  39 
Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Res.  1227 

Redington,  Mr.  T.  N.,  Dundalk 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  402,  427 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  029 

Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill, 
I  Com.  1378 

Resignation  of  Minsters,  1. 1039;  c.  1040 

Ricardo,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon-Trent 
Sugar  Duties,  1336 

Rice,  Mr,  E.  R.,  t)ovor 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  62 

Rich,  Mr.  H.,  Richmond 
Windsor,  Dean  of,  809 

Richmond,  Duke  of 
Canada,  Despatches  from,  669 
Cheshire  Agricultural  Society,  230,  439 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  252,  309,  323,  324, 
344,  369,  542;   add.    d.  669,  668;    3R. 
Amend.  956 
Customs  Duties,  2R.  Amend.  18,  19;    Com. 
775,  781,  786,  800 ;  cL  6,  80S;— Hops,  874, 
876,878;— Lace,  879,  882;— Silk,  Amend. 
883, 884;  3R.  Amend.  959,  961 
Hardinge's,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Dough's  Annui- 
ties, Com.  30;  cl  3,  Amend.  31, 540,  1144, 
1160;  3R.  1221 
Railway  Legislation,  38 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland, 
c.  Observations  (Rt  Hon.  F.  Maule),  376 

Ripon,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  231 ;  cL  1,  454, 541, 

543,544;  add.  cL  678;  3R.  939,  943 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  801 ;— Hops,  878 
Hardinge's,  YiscomitJuid  Lord  Goaffrs  Annui- 
ties, 29, 30;  cl  3, 31,  539, 540, 1147 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Bath 
Peel,  Sir  IL,  his  Explanation,  727 
Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  834,  997 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
c  Com.  Amend.    (Sir  R.   H.    Inglis),  917, 
[A.  120,  N.  80,  M.  40]  985 

Ropemakers  Bill, 
e.  Rep.*  39;  3R.*  480;  I  1R.»  539;  2R.* 
1064;  3R.*  1220 

Ro0B,Mr.D.  R.,  BMut 

Protection  of  Life  (IreUmd),2R  Adj.  190,362, 
416;  Explanation,  480 
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Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 
Business  of  the  House,  1162,  1175, 1188 
Cunard's  Line — Communication  with  the  United 

States,  Papers  moved  for,  482 
Education  of  the  People,  1251 
Estimates,  The,  1099,  1101 
Peel,  Sir  fL,  his  Explanation,  732 
Poor   Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  44, 

92,120;  Com.  1069 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  103,  496,  837, 

838  859 
Sugar'Duties,  816;  Res.  1304, 1326,  1337 
Supply  —  Ecclesiastical   Commissioners,    1103, 

1104;— New  Zealand,  1266 

Russell,  Mr.  C,  Reading 
Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 607 

St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester 
Dioceses  (No.  2)  Bill, 
I  1R.*  1033,  1060;  2R.  1269,  [Contents  38, 
Not-Contents  28,  M.  10]  1301;  Rep.*  1355; 
8R.  1380;  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  to.;  Adj.  De- 
bate, 1400;  c.  1R.*  1404 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  303,  318;  Explana- 
tion, 445,  450 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 
Hardinge's,  Viscount,  Annuity,  Com.  cl  3»  31 

Salaries  of  the  Chief  Justices, 
L  Observations  (Lord  Brougham),  1116 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  805 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of 

Corn  Importation,  Explanation,  447 

St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses, 

2R.  1286 
Wokingham  Church  and  Parish,  112 

Sandon,  Viscount,  Liverpool 

Death  by  Accident  Compensation,  Com.  1369 
Education  of  the  People,  124:),  1248,  1250 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  747 
Railways — Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,  Resolu- 
tions, 633 
Sugar  Duties,  1&37 

School  of  Design — Supply,  c.  1262 

Scinde,  Province  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1161 

Scotland, 

See  Church — Service  of  Heirs— Sites  for  Places 
of  Worship 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Roxburghshire 

Railways— Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge,   Resolu- 
tions, 61 1 

ScRorn,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave,  293 
Poor  Removal,  Com.  1214, 1380;  vh  1,  1399 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  387 
Taylor,  Sir  C,  Chargt»s  ngaiiibt,  124 
Tenements,  Rating  of,  2R.  629 


Selkirk,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  3R.  956 

Service  of  Heirs  (Scotland)  Billy 
c.  Rep.»  909;  3R.*  1161;  I  \VL*  1239 

Seymer,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 

Protection  of  Life  ( Ireland),  2R.  823 

Seymour,  Lord,  Totness 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  929 

Shannon  Navigation  Bill, 
c.lR.*  1160 

Shaw,  Right  Hon.  P.,  Dublin  University 
Landlord  and  Tenant  ( Ireland),  Leave,  292 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  407, 417 

Sheil,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.,  Dungarvon 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  153, 654, 655 
850,1000 

Shore,  Case  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
/.  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  869 

Sibthorp,  Colonel  C.  D.  W.f  Lincoln 

Danish  Claims,  Com.  205 
Parliamentary  Electors  and  Freemen,  2R.  915 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  102 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  406 

Silk — Customs  Duties, 
/.  889,  [Contents  75,  Not- Contents  50,  Bt  25] 
903  J 

Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  2R.  207  ;  Order  for  2R.  discharged,  1096;  I 
Petition  (Marquess of  Breadalbane),  1355;— «ee 
Church  of  Scotland 

Small  Debts  Bill,  I.  1R.*  438 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 
Highways,  1067 

Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  67 ; 
Com.  1210,1394;  cL  1,  1396 

Smoke  Prohibition  Bill,  c.  1R.*  114 

Solicitor  General,  The  (Sir  FiuRoy 
Kellv),  Cambridge 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  1014 
Taylor,  Sir  C,  Charges  against,  126 

Somerset,  Right  Hon.   Lord  G.  C.  H., 
Monmouthshire 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1135 
Death  by  Accident  Compensation,  Com.  1375 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M.,  Drogheda 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  Amend.  199 

Speakkr,  The  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  S. 
Lefcvre),  Hampshire,  N. 
Perl,  Sir  R.,  his  Explanation,  720 
Poor  Rcniovu),  Instruction  to  Committee.  49 
JSutlcj,  Campaign  on  the,  Acknowledgment  of 
Vote  of  Thank*,  1382 
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Spitalfields  New  Street  Bill, 
c.   1R.*   89;  2R.«  374;    Rep.»  1036;   3R.» 
1040;  /.  1R.*  1060;  2R.»  1115;  Rep.*  1136; 
3R  •  1-220 

Spoon er,  Mr.  R.,  Birmingham 
American  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Com.  moved  for, 

1427 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  1129 
Milbank  Prison,  Com.  moved  for,  1439 
Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  88 ; 

Com.  1208 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  998 
Suppression  of  Vice,  Leave,  909 

Stanhope,  Earl  of 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  Amend.  231,249;  cL 

1,462,472,541,542,548;  add.  cl  680, 682 ; 

3R.954 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  798,  799,  800,  801 ;  d. 

%  807;— Hops,  877,  878;— Lace,  Amend. 

879 ;— Stained  Paper,  Amend.  883 

Stanley,  Lord 

Business  of  the  House,  1062 

Canada,  Papers  moved  for,  1,  4 

Corn  Importation,  Com.  346,  350,  352,  360, 
362,365,367;  Petition,  441,  444;  Explana- 
tion, 446 ;  cL  1,  565, 574,  575,  579, 580 

Customs  Duties,  Com.  786,  798;  cL  2,  Amend. 
806;— Butter  and  Cheese,  874;— Lace,  880, 
881; -Silk,  894;  3R.  961 

Preston,  Liverpool,  and  Ormskirk  Railway,  1381 

St  Asaph  and  Bangor  and  Manchester  Dioceses, 
2R.  1283 

Van  Diemcn's  Land,  Attorney  General  of,  1036 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  O.,  Anglesey 

Haydock  Lodge  Asylum — Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, 685,  687 

Steam  Navigation  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  105;  1R.«»  to,;  2R.*  374 

Stewart,  Mr.  P.  M.,  Renfrewshire 

Sugar  Duties,  1330 

Stradbroke,  Earl  of 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  544 

Strutt,  Mr.  E.,  Derby 

Poor  Removal,  Instruction  to  Committee,  53; 
Com.  1212, 1387 

Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  Newark-upon-Trent 
Education  of  the  People,  1247 
Supply— Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1103 

Stuart,  Mr.  W.  V.,  Waterford  Co. 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  2R.  833 

Sudeley,  Lord 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Address  moved, 
1033 

Sugar  Duties, 

c.  Observations  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
636,811  ;  Res.  817;  Rep.  904;  I.  Question 
(Lord  Brougham),  1115;  c.  Res.  (Lord  J*  Rus- 
sell), 1304 


Sugar  Duties  Bill, 
e.  1R.*  905;  2R.«  909;  Rep.*  1036;  3R.» 
1040;  I   1R.*  1037;  2R.«  1059;  SR^tt, 
Royal  Assent,  1061 

Sugar  Duties  Bill  (No.  2), 
c.  1R.*  1362;  2R.*  1381 ;  Com.  cf.  1,  Amend. 
(Lord  6.  Bentinck),  1404,  [0.9.  A.  121,  N.  38, 
M.  83]  1407 

Superintendent  of  Convicts  Bill, 
1 2R.*  539 ;  3R.  869;  Royal  Assent,  1061 

Supply— Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
c.  1101  \—Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1104  ;— 
Education,  1257 ;— Education  (Ireland),  1258; 
—School  of  Design,  1262  i—Betfast  Academy, 
1263 ;— National  Gallery,  1264;— New  Zea- 
land, \^b;—Captursd  Negroes,  1267;— British 
Museum,  1440;— Navy  Ettxmatts,  1446 

Suppression  of  Vice  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  909;  House  counted  out,  ft. 

Sutlej,  Campaign  on  the, 
c.  Acknowledgment  of  Vote  of  Thanks,  1362; 
I  1403 

Taxation   of  Costs  (Compensations  for 
Land)  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  1R.*  1229;  2R.*  1302;  Rep.*  1404 

Taylor,  Sir  C,  Charge*  against, 
c.  Question,  (Mr.  J.  Collett),  123 

Tenements,  Rating  of  BUI,  c.  2R.  629 

Thames  Embankment  and  Chelsea  Bridge 
BUI, 
c.  3R.*  1064;  L  1R.»  &. ;  2R.  1122 

Thesiger,  Sir  P.,  see  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, The 
Death  by  Accident,  Compensation,  Com.  1365, 
1871 

Tobacco  Duties, 
c   Inquiry  moved  for  (Dr.   Bowring),   1128 
House  counted  out,  1127 

Transportation — Van  Diemcn's  Land, 

c.  Res. (Mr.  Ewart),  1347;  Motion  withdrawn, 
1350 

Trelawwy,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Tavistock 
Naval  Courts  Martial—Flogging  Sailors,  1846 
Supply— Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1106 

Trench,  Sir  P.  W.,  Scarborough, 
Wellington,  Duke  o(  Statue  of  the,  1413, 1416 

Trial  Oj 

Troops  in  the  Colonics, 
e  Remarks  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  1281 

United  States,  Communication  milk — Cu- 
naroVs  Line, 
a  Papers  moved  for  (Mr.  P.  Miles),  481;  Cowl 
moved  for,  1417;  Motion  withdrawn,  1482 


ences  (Ireland)  Bill, 


